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WITH   THE  IMMORTALS.1 

BY   F.    MARION   CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  southern  shore  of  the  Sorrentine 
peninsula  offers    a    striking   contrast 
to  the   northern    side.     Towards  the 
north  the  mountain  opens  into  a  broad 
basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  soft  tufo 
rock,    upon   which  the    vegetation  of 
ages  has  deposited  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil.     The   hills   slope  gently   to   the 
cliffs  which  overhang  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  they  seem  to  bear  in  their  out- 
stretched   arms    a    rich    offering    of 
Nature's  fairest  gifts  for  the  Queen-city 
of  the  south.      The    orange  and  the 
lemon,  the  olive  and  the  walnut  elbow 
each  other  for  a  footing  in  the  fat,  dark 
earth ;  and  where  there  is  not  room 
for  them,  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the 
walls  shoot  out  streamers  of  roses  and 
thrust  forth  nosegays  of  white-flowered 
myrtle.  Westward  from  the  enchanted 
garden  of  Sorrento  the  rocky  promon- 
tory juts  far  into  the  sea,  so  that  only 
a  narrow  channel,  scarcely  three  miles 
wide,    separates    the    mainland    from 
sea-girt  Capri,  towering  up  from  the 
blue  water  and  rearing  his  rocky  crest 
to  heaven  like  some  enormous  dragon- 
beast  of  fable.     Far  down  in  the  deep 
mid-channel,  lies  the  watch-tower  bell 
stolen  by  the  Saracen  corsairs  from  the 
little  fort    upon    the  shore.     On  St. 
John's    Eve    the    fishermen,    casting 
their  nets   in   the   twilight,  hear  the 
tones  of  the  long  lost  bronze  ringing 
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up  to  them  out  of  the  depths ;  and  the 

rough  men  tell  each  other  how,  long 

ago,  on  that  very  night  of  the  year, 

St.    Nicholas    raised    a    fierce   storm 

in  the  Bocca  di  Crape,  and  forced  the 

heathen  pirates  to  lighten  their  craft 

by  heaving  overboard  the  bell  and  the 

rest  of  the  booty  they  had  carried  off. 

Round   the   point,   and    along   the 

southern  shore  of  the  little  peninsula, 

the  scene  changes.     The  rocks,  which 

on  the  other  side  slope  gently  down, 

here  rise  precipitously  from  the  dark 

water,    throwing     up    great    rugged 

friezes  of  hacked    stone    against   the 

sky,    casting    black    shadows    under 

every  sharpened  peak  and  seeming  to 

defy  the  foot  of  man  and  beast.    Here 

and  there  a  little  town  hangs  like  the 

nest  of  a  sea-bird  in  a  cranny  of  the 

cliffs  :  poised  on  the  brink,  as  you  may 

fancy  a  sea-nymph  drawing  up  her  feet 

out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  facing  the 

fierce    hot    south-west,    whence    the 

storms  sweep  in,  black  and  melancholy 

and  wrathfully  thundering.     A  mile 

away,  but  seemingly  within  a  stone's 

throw   of    the   cliffs,   lie    three   tiny 

islands,    green    in    the    short    spring 

months,  but  parched    and    brown  in 

summer,  dark  and  dangerous  in  the 

stormy  winter.     They  are  the  Isles  of 

the  Sirens  :  past  them  once  sailed  the 

mighty  Wanderer,  bound  to  the  mast 

of     his    long     black     ship,    listening 

with  delight  and   dread  to  the  song 

of    the    sea-women,   his    heart    beat- 
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ing  fast  and  his  blood  on  fire  with 
the  wild  strains  of  their  music. 
Ligeia  and  Leucosia  and  Parthenope 
are  not  dead,  though  they  plucked  the 
flowers  with  Persephone,  and  though 
the  Muses  outrivalled  them  in  harmony, 
and  Orpheus  vanquished  them  in  song. 
Still,  on  calm  nights,  when  the  waning 
moon  climbs  slowly  over  the  distant 
hills  of  the  Basilicata,  her  trembling 
light  falls  on  the  marble  limbs  and 
the  snowy  feathers,  the  rich  wet  hair 
and  the  passionate  dark  eyes  of  the 
three  maidens ;  and  across  the  lapping 
waves  their  voices  ring  out  in  a  wild 
despairing  harmony  of  long-drawn 
complaint.  But  when  the  storm  rises 
and  the  hot  south  wind  dashes  the 
water  into  whirlpools,  and  drives  clouds 
of  warm  spray  into  the  crevices  of  the 
islets,  the  sisters  slip  from  the  wet 
rocks  and  hide  themselves  in  the  cool 
depths  below,  where  is  perpetual  calm 
and  a  dwelling  not  fathomed  by  man. 
For  man  visits  the  shore  and  the 
islands  too,  from  time  to  time,  though 
he  rarely  stays  long.  It  is  too  unlike 
what  man  is  accustomed  to,  too  far 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  modern 
world's  life,  to  be  a  sympathetic 
resting  place  for  most  of  our  kind. 
Hither  people  come  in  yachts,  or  upon 
skinny  donkeys  from  Sorrento,  or  in 
little  open  boats,  rowed  by  lazy  fisher- 
men ;  and  they  gaze  and  say  it  is  very 
classic,  and  they  go  away  with  their 
cheap  impressions  and  tell  their  friends 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  after  all. 
That  is  what  everybody  does.  My 
tale  is  of  a  little  party,  not  absolutely 
like  every  one  else,  who  one  day  said 
to  each  other  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  live  among  those  wild  rocks,  and 
that  they  believed  themselves  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  each  other  to 
live  a  life  of  temporary  exile  in  an 
inaccessible  region.  Such  a  resolution 
must  at  once  brand  those  who  entered 
upon  it  with  the  stamp  of  eccentricity, 
with  the  Cain's  mark  which  society 
abhors ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  those  four  persons  to  determine 
upon  so  desperate  a  course. 


Three  of  the  settlers  were  young. 
The  fourth  was  older  by  some  years 
than  any  of  the  rest,  but  possessed 
that  quality  of  youth  which  defies 
time,  and,  especially,  that  little  moiety 
of  time  which  we  call  age.  The  party 
then,  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
of  his  mother-in-law  and  his  sister.  By 
the  silly  calculations  of  social  humanity 
they  ought  to  have  quarrelled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did  not.  This  was 
the  first  step  towards  eccentricity,  and 
it  can  only  be  explained  by  an  honest 
and  dispassionate  description  of  the 
four  persons. 

Lady  Brenda  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age — with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. A  German  wit  once 
remarked  that  money  alone  does  not 
constitute  happiness,  but  that  it  is  also 
necessary  to  possess  some  of  it.  So 
years  alone  do  not  make  age,  unless 
one  has  some  of  the  ills  which  age 
brings.  No  woman  has  any  right  to 
be  old  at  five-and-forty,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  at  five-and-forty 
any  woman  has  a  right  to  be  taken 
for  her  daughter's  sister.  Lady  Brenda 
was  in  some  respects  the  youngest  of 
the  party ;  for  she  had  been  young 
when  youth  was  regarded  as  an  agree- 
able period  of  life,  and  she  had  brought 
her  traditions  with  her.  In  appear- 
ance she  was  of  middle  height,  but  of 
faultless  figure,  slender  and  rounded 
as  a  girl.  Her  complexion  was  of  the 
kind  produced  by  avoiding  cosmetics. 
Her  thick  brown  hair  grew  low  upon 
her  forehead,  and  was  not  supple- 
mented by  any  artful  arrangement  of 
other  women's  tresses  among  her  own. 
Her  features  were  very  straight ;  and 
her  large  bright  blue  eyes,  rather 
deep-set  but  wide  apart,  met  every  thing 
frankly  and  surveyed  the  world  with 
an  air  of  radiant  satisfaction  which 
was  contagious  as  her  own  humour. 

Lady  Brenda' s  only  daughter  had 
been  married  to  Augustus  Chard  two 
years  before  this  time,  and  had  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  baby  which 
was  universally  declared  to  be  at  all 
points  the  most  extraordinary  baby 
ever  born,  seen,  or  heard  of.  Mrs. 
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Chard's  name  was  Gwendoline.  Lady 
Brenda,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own 
heart,  knew  that  the  combination  of 
names,  Gwendoline  Chard,  made  her 
think  of  a  race-horse  charging  into  a 
brick  wall.  Otherwise  she  liked  her 
son-in-law  very  much.  The  Chards 
adored  each  other  when  they  were 
married,  which  is  usual  ;  but  they 
continued  to  adore  each  other  after 
marriage,  which  is  not. 

Gwendoline's  principal  taste  was  for 
music,  an  art  in  which  she  attained  to 
great  excellence,  for  her  playing  was 
original,  passionate,  and  artistic.  As 
has  been  said,  she  worshipped  her  hus- 
band, who  in  his  turn  adored  her.  She 
could  not  deny  that  he  held  highly 
original  views  upon  most  points,  and 
that  his  ideas  about  things  in  general 
were  a  trifle  startling ;  but  he  had  a 
way  of  making  himself  appear  to  be 
right  which  was  very  convincing  to 
any  one  who  was  already  disposed  to 
be  of  his  opinion.  Lady  Brenda  was 
very  fond  of  Augustus  Chard,  but 
considered  him  more  than  half  a 
visionary.  Gwendoline,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  willing  to  spend  her  time 
in  helping  him  to  demonstrate  that  all 
existing  things  and  conditions  of  things, 
with  the  exception  of  domestic  felicity, 
were  arrant  humbug. 

Augustus  used  to  say  that  the  taste 
for  the  visionary  ran  in  his  family. 
His  sister,  who  had  joined  the  party, 
illustrated  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
Diana  Chard  had  the  temperament  of 
a  poet  with  the  mind  of  a  lawyer. 
Philosophy  may  be  defined  to  mean 
the  poetry  of  logic,  and  accordingly 
Diana's  nature  had  led  her  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  She  had  read 
enormously,  and  she  argued  keenly 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  her  sub- 
ject. But  the  hypothesis  generally 
belonged  to  the  transcendental  region 
of  thought,  where,  as  the  problems 
proposed  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  all 
possible  experience,  the  discussion 
also  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  possible  time.  She  en- 
joyed much  more  the  pleasure  of  argu- 
ment than  the  hope  of  solution ;  and 


life  never  seemed  dull  when  she  could 
discuss  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  an  unbeliever,  or  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural  with  a  well-trained 
and  thoroughly  prejudiced  materialist. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  one,  like  her  sister-in- 
law  ;  but  her  playing  differed  so 
entirely  from  Gwendoline's  that  no 
one  thought  of  comparing  the  two. 
Each  was  perfect  in  her  own  way  ;  but 
each  raised  entirely  different  trains  of 
thought  in  her  hearers. 

Of  Augustus  Chard  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  had  considerable 
powers  of  organisation,  in  spite  of  some 
eccentricities  of  mind,  and  that  he 
generally  succeeded  in  what  he  under- 
took. When,  therefore,  he  suggested 
to  his  wife,  his  sister  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  that  it  would  be  very  amusing 
to  buy  a  half-ruined  castle  perched 
upon  the  wild  rocks  overlooking  the 
isles  of  the  Sirens,  to  furnish  the 
place  luxuriously,  and  to  pass  the 
summer  in  a  pleasant  round  of  discus- 
sion, music,  and  semi-mystic  literary 
amusement,  varied  by  a  few  experi- 
ments upon  the  electric  phenomena  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  did  not  strike 
those  amiable  ladies  that  the  scheme 
was  wholly  mad.  They  agreed  that  it 
would  be  very  novel  and  interesting, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they 
could  go  away — which  is  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  the  rich. 

Augustus  proposed  his  plan  in 
January.  Before  the  end  of  April 
the  castle  was  bought,  repaired  and 
luxuriously  furnished  :  the  beds  were 
made :  the  French  cook  had  ordered 
the  kitchen  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  had 
established  a  donkey  post  over  the 
mountains  to  the  market  in  Castella- 
mare :  the  great  halls  and  drawing- 
rooms  looked  thoroughly  habitable, 
and  everything  was  ready  for  the  new 
owners  who  were  to  arrive  in  the 
evening.  Augustus  Chard  congratu- 
lated himself  with  the  reflection  that 
his  whim  had  been  gratified  at  a 
trifling  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  he  subsequently  discovered  that  a 
ducal  title  had  been  thrown  into  the 
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largain.  He  immediately  determined 
to  bestow  the  title  upon  the  captain 
of  his  yacht,  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  order  a  real  duke  to  "go 
about;"  but  Lady  Brenda,  whose 
mind  took  a  practical  turn,  suggested 
that,  as  times  and  governments  change 
rather  quickly  nowadays,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  keep  the  parchment  and  see 
what  came  of  it. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  appointed 
hour  and  proceeded  to  survey  their 
new  dwelling.  Augustus  Chard  had 
come  over  from  Naples  several  times, 
and  had  personally  directed  most  of 
the  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
result  did  not  fall  short  of  his  in- 
tentions. The  huge  irregular  mass 
of  building  had  been  made  perfectly 
habitable.  The  tiled  roofs  shone  red 
above  the  rugged  stones  of  the  towers 
and  walls  :  great  polished  doors 
moved  noiselessly  in  the  old  marble 
doorways  :  plate-glass  panes  filled  the 
high  Moorish  windows :  pleasant- 
coloured  glazed  tiles,  cunningly  ar- 
ranged in  patterns  upon  the  floor,  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  worn-out  bricks : 
soft  stuffs  and  tapestries  covered  the 
walls,  and  rich  Oriental  carpets  were 
spread  under  the  tables  and  before  the 
deep  easy-chairs :  massive  furniture 
was  disposed  comfortably  in  the  hall 
and  drawing-room,  while  each  of  the 
ladies  found  a  boudoir  fitted  up  for 
ner  especial  use,  furnished  in  the 
colours  she  loved  best :  Vienna  cane 
lounges  stood  upon  the  tented  terraces, 
and  hammocks  were  hung  in  shady 
corners  overlooking  the  sea :  the  newest 
books  lay  by  vases  of  roses  upon  low 
reading-tables,  shades  of  the  latest 
patterns  covered  the  still  unlighted 
lamps,  writing-paper  marked  "  Castello 
del  Gaudio,  Amalfi,"  was  ready  in  the 
boxes  in  every  room,  and  Lady  Brenda 
remarked  with  pleasure  that  there 
was  ink  in  the  inkstands.  Bimbam, 
Chard's  travel! ing -servant,  a  Swiss, 
watched  his  mistress's  face  with 
anxiety  as  Gwendoline  passed  from 
room  to  room,  examining  everything 
with  the  critical  eye  of  a  practised 
housekeeper. 


Lady  Brenda  sent  for  writing 
materials  and  established  herself  upon 
the  wide  terrace.  She  wrote  a  very 
interesting  epistle,  in  which  she  ex- 
plained to  her  sister  that  Augustus 
had  come  to  the  Castello  del  Gaudio 
to  try  things  with  ghosts  and  mathe- 
matical electricity  and  so  forth,  but 
that  the  place  was  charming,  and 
Gwendoline  looked  so  well  in  jerseys  ; 
and  a  real  mediaeval  castle  with  a 
drawbridge  somewhere  and  a  Swiss 
dairy  not  far  off — the  great  hall  was 
hung  with  Rhodes  tapestry  which 
Augustus  had  got  from  a  Jew  in  Asia 
Minor — so  rare,  they  sold  little  bits  of 
it  in  London — and,  by  the  by,  where 
was  Lord  Mavourneen  going  to  ] 
Augustus  meant  to  ask  him  during 
the  summer,  when  he  was  tired  of  the 
ghosts.  Diana  was  a  most  delight- 
ful girl,  just  Gwendoline's  age,  but 
so  different.  Life  was  a  dream  of 
summer  flowers,  if  only  Lord  Brenda 
could  be  with  her ;  but  then,  perhaps, 
he  would  not  enjoy  it  so  much,  though 
of  course  he  would  like  it  immensely, 
dear  fellow.  She  did  not  quite  know 
whether  Brenda  was  in  St.  Petersburg 
or  in  India,  but  of  course  he  would 
write. 

Meanwhile  Diana  played  soft  dreamy 
harmonies  upon  the  wonderful  piano, 
taking  delight  in  the  idea  that  in  all 
the  ages  before  no  such  sounds  had 
floated  out  upon  the  evening  air  to  stir 
the  echoes  of  the  jagged  rocks — unless 
indeed  the  tale  of  the  Sirens  were 
true,  a  matter  concerning  which  Diana 
held  opinions  of  her  own.  She  secretly 
hoped  that  her  brother's  experiments 
might  be  successful,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  if  success  were  possible  at  all  it 
must  be  possible  in  the  wild  region 
where  he  had  at  last  determined  to 
make  his  great  trial  of  a  new  theory. 
While  she  played,  her  mind  wandered 
away  to  strange  regions,  and  she 
fancied  she  heard  wonderful  sounds 
answering  the  ringing  chords  of  the 
piano.  Just  then  Lady  Brenda  came 
in  and  looked  briskly  round  the  great 
room. 

"Really,  Augustus  has  very  good 
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taste.     Don't  you  think  so  1 "  she  said, 
appealing  to  Diana. 

"  Such  a  piano  !  "  exclaimed  Diana, 
rising.  "  I  wonder  where  he  got  it !  " 

"  You  can  get  most  things  for 
money,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 
"Augustus  will  probably  get  his 
ghosts,  too." 

"  For  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Why  should 
not  ghosts  be  bribed,  like  other 
people?" 

"  If  money  were  of  any  use  where 
they  live." 

"  It  must  be  awfully  funny  to  be  in 
a  place  where  money  is  of  no  use," 
said  Lady  Brenda. 

Gwendoline  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Augustus.  The  latter  spoke 
in  a  low  voice  to  the  solemn  Bimbam, 
who  retired.  In  a  few  minutes  tea 
and  Turkish  coffee  were  brought  in. 

"  Mamma,  the  cows  are  too  beauti- 
ful," said  Gwendoline.  "  It  was  such 
a  brilliant  idea  to  build  the  little  dairy 
•up  there  among  the  rocks.  Now  tell 
us  what  you  have  been  talking  about." 

"  By  all  means,"  echoed  Augustus, 
examining  the  details  of  the  room,  and 
•walking  slowly  from  one  point  to 
another  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  By  all  means,  tell  us  what  you  have 
been  talking  about." 

"  I  have  been  writing  a  letter " 

began  Lady  Brenda. 

"  The  novelty  of  your  occupation  is 

only  surpassed  by "   interrupted 

Augustus.     But  Lady  Brenda  would 
not  let  him  finish  the  sentence. 

"  I  know — please  don't  make  fun 
of  me.  It's  dreadful,  I  know;  I  am 
always  writing  letters." 

"  We  talked  a  little  about  ghosts," 
said  Diana.  "Augustus,  if  you  really 
have  any  ghosts,  do  have  nice  ones." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  Have 
people  who  would  be  pleasant  at  din- 
ner— people  who  can  talk.  It  would 
be  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  ask  ever 
so  many  questions  of  historical  people. 
I  could  make  such  a  beautiful  din- 
ner-party. Whom  would  you  have, 
mamma  1 " 

"  I,  well — I  think  if  I  might  choose, 
perhaps  I  would  have  Francis  the 


First.     Whom  would  you  have,  Gwen- 
doline »  " 

"  Dear  me  !  Oh,  I  think  I  would 
choose  a  musician — Chopin,  for  in- 
stance. Let  us  all  say.  Diana,  whom 
would  you  like  ?  " 

"Lots  of  people,"  answered  the 
young  girl.  "  Heine,  for  one — then 
Pascal,  and  Plato,  and — let  me  see,  I 
think  Pico  della  Mirandola  would  be 
nice,  and  I  should  be  curious  to  see 
Giordano  Bruno " 

"  A  conceited,  blaspheming  fool !  " 
exclaimed  Augustus,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  "  I  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  Julius  Caesar." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  be  quite 
sympathetic  ?  "  asked  Lady  Brenda, 
entering  into  the  discussion  as  though 
the  invitation  were  a  reality. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  Gwendoline. 
"  He  was  a  great  dandy,  and  im- 
mensely refined.  Besides,  Augustus 
would  not  be  happy  unless  he  were 
asked.  Julius  Csesar  is  his  ideal." 

"  Won't  you  have  anybody  besides 
Chopin,  Gwendoline  ? "  asked  Augus- 
tus. "  You  might  have  George  Sand, 
for  instance." 

"Oh,  no!"  protested  Gwendoline. 
"  They  would  sit  in  corners  and  talk 
to  each  other  all  the  evening." 

"  Why  is  not  it  possible  !  "  exclaimed 
Diana  regretfully. 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  answered  Augustus, 
quietly. 

"  Augustus,  I  think  you  are  quite 
mad  !  "  cried  Lady  Brenda  laughing. 

"  My  dear  mother-in  law,  you  are 
probably  right.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  I  am  mad  if  you  are  sane,  but  if 
I  am  sane  you  are  undoubtedly  mad. 
Happily  it  is  often  people  of  very 
opposite  dispositions  who  best  agree. 
In  either  case,  mad  or  sane,  you  are 
the  most  charming  woman  I  know, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  change  at 
all." 

Lady  Brenda  blushed  faintly,  as  she 
always  did  when  anybody  made  her  a 
compliment ;  and  she  kissed  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  and  waved  them  towards 
Augustus  across  the  tea-table  with  a 
pretty  gesture. 

"  Oh,  Augustus  !     How  can  you  say 
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mamma  is  more  charming  than  I  am  ] " 
said  Gwendoline  with  a  laugh. 

"  Or  than  I  am  ? "  echoed  Diana, 
between  two  bites  of  a  huge  straw- 
berry. 

"  With  such  women  as  you,  my 
dears,"  answered  Augustus,  imperturb- 
ably,  "  the  most  charming  woman  is 
always  the  one  who  is  speaking  at  the 
moment." 

"  We  might  all  speak  at  once," 
suggested  Lady  Brenda,  "  then  we 
should  all  be  equally  charming." 

"No  man  could  stand  that,"  an- 
swered Augustus. 

"  You  would  take  refuge  in  the 
fourth  dimension,  then,  I  suppose1?" 
asked  Diana. 

"  Like  the  bishop  who  said  he  tra- 
velled in  the  third  class  because  there 
was  no  fourth !  "  suggested  Gwendo- 
line. "  Let  us  return  to  the  question 
of  the  dinner-party.  Shall  I  write 
invitations  to  the  people  we  mentioned  1 
Could  we  not  perform  an  incantation 
and  burn  the  notes  upon  the  sacrifi- 
cial altar  1 " 

"We  could,"  said  Augustus.  "It 
would  be  a  comparatively  cheap  form 
of  amusement.  But  in  the  course  of 
time,  if  Julius  Caesar  and  the  rest 
never  came,  the  novelty  of  asking 
them  would  wear  off." 

"  If  they  only  knew  what  agreeable 
people  we  are,  I  am  sure  they  would 
come,"  answered  Gwendoline. 

"  I  will  see  about  it,"  said  Augustus. 
"It  will  soon  be  time  to  dress  for 
dinner." 

CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  a  warm  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  Augustus  had  said 
nothing  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments he  had  been  making  during  the 
past  weeks,  intending  to  surprise  the 
three  ladies  by  showing  them  the 
astounding  results  of  his  work  all  at 
once.  The  party  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
vaulted  hall  and  talked  upon  indiffer- 
ent subjects. 

"  You  seem  to  be  revolutionising 
this  part  of  the  world,  Augustus," 
said  Diana.  "  I  was  walking  on  the 
rocks  this  afternoon  with  Gwendoline, 


and  it  seemed  as  though  you  were  pre- 
paring an  immense  show  of  fireworks." 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  answered 
her  brother,  "  I  will  show  you  after 
dinner." 

"  What  oppressive  weather !  "  re- 
marked Lady  Brenda.  "I  am  sure 
there  is  going  to  be  a  thunderstorm." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Gwendoline. 
"  I  always  feel  the  thunder  before  it 
comes.  Is  not  it  very  warm  for  May  I 
We  might  almost  go  out  after  dinner." 

"By  all  means,  let  us  go  out," 
assented  Augustus.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  show  you.  It  is  singularly 
oppressive,  as  you  say ;  and  yet  the 
weather  seems  fine  enough." 

"  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  your 
experiments  might  have  an  effect  on 
the  weather  ? "  asked  Diana. 

"  If  one  could  find  a  means  to  affect 
the  weather,"  Augustus  replied,  "  one 
might  produce  rain  and  drought  at 
will.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone 
as^far  as  that.  If  the  currents  I  have 
produced  were  being  discharged 
through  the  air  their  action  might 
make  some  very  slight  local  change. 
But  they  are  not.  Just  now  they  are 
running  off  into  accumulators  like 
water  into  a  cistern." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  you,"  said  Gwen- 
doline ;  "  but  there  is  certainly  a  very 
strange  feeling  in  the  air — very  strange 
indeed.  I  never  felt  anything  like  it 
before." 

"  Open  that  window,"  said  Augustus 
to  Bimbam,  the  butler.  The  servant 
obeyed,  and  a  gust  of  hot  air  blew  in, 
almost  stifling  in  its  oppressiveness  ; 
but  the  stars  shone  brightly  in  the 
dark,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  clouds 
in  the  sky.  The  party  sat  in  silence 
for  some  time,  going  through  the  form 
of  eating ;  but  the  sultry  weight  in 
the  atmosphere  increased  with  every 
minute,  until  it  seemed  as  though  the 
simoon  of  the  desert  had  broken  into 
the  dining-room. 

"  I  cannot  stand  this  a  moment 
longer,"  said  Gwendoline,  rising  to 
her  feet.  "  I  cannot  breathe." 

"  Let  us  go  out,"  said  Augustus. 
"  I  will  amuse  you  with  my  new  fire- 
works. It  must  be  cooler  outside. 
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The  three  ladies  left  the  table,  and 
Augustus  sent  for  a  lantern.  He 
meant  the  surprise  to  be  complete, 
produced  by  a  turn  of  his  fingers  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Bearing  the 
lantern  in  his  hand,  he  left  the  house 
with  his  three  companions,  and  began 
to  ascend  a  short  steep  path  which  led 
to  the  stone  hut  where  he  had  cen- 
tralised his  apparatus. 

"It  is  weird — almost  ghastly,"  said 
Diana  in  a  low  voice. 

"  One  feels  afraid  to  speak,"answered 
Gwendoline. 

"Does  not  it  sometimes  feel  like 
this  when  there  is  to  be  an  earth- 
quake ?  "  asked  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Exactly  like  this,"  said  Augustus 
reassuringly. 

"  Good  gracious  !  You  don't  think 
there  is  going  to  be  one  ? " 

"No,  I  never  heard  of  an  earth- 
quake on  this  peninsula.  There  will 
very  probably  be  one  in  Naples  to- 
night. Take  care,  the  stones  are 
loose.  Here  we  are.  Now  take  a 
good  look.  I  want  you  to  stand  here 
— so — facing  the  sea  and  turning  a 
little  towards  the  castle.  Don't  move 
or  turn  your  eyes  away,  it  will  be  very 
curious.  You  are  not  afraid  1  I  must 
go  inside  the  hut  to  do  it." 

Augustus  entered  the  low  door, 
carrying  his  lantern  with  him,  and 
leaving  the  three  ladies  outside  in  the 
dark. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  cry 
of  surprise  and  delight  broke  from  the 
little  party  outside.  Augustus  went 
out  and  joined  them,  and  gazed  on  the 
wonderful  effects  of  his  discovery. 

The  rocks  and  the  shore  were  as 
bright  as  day.  High  on  the  castle 
burned  a  beacon  which  must  have 
been  visible  thirty  miles  away  at  sea  : 
from  every  point  of  rock  a  little  sun 
shed  a  broad  circle  of  daylight,  and 
from  deep  fissures  and  crevices 
straight  broad  shafts  of  light  beamed 
upwards  to  the  dark  sky  like  radiant 
ladders  to  heaven.  The  frightened 
quail,  just  [settling  on  the  southern 
shore  after  their  flight  from  Africa, 
flew  whirring  up  towards  the  lights, 
uttering  their  peculiar  short  cry. 


White  gulls  shot  from  the  rocks  and 
sped  in  huge  circles  like  gigantic 
flakes  of  snow  whirling  down  to  the 
dark  placid  water.  The  rocks  threw 
weird  and  unimagined  shadows  under 
the  light  which  had  never  shone  on 
them  before.  The  four  spectators  of 
the  wonderful  scene  looked  out  and 
held  their  breath,  and  then  looked  at 
each  other. 

"How  did  you  do  it,  Augustus?" 
asked  Gwendoline. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  electric  lights," 
said  Diana ;  "  but  the  effect  is  like 
magic." 

"  It  is  hotter  out  of  doors  than  it 
was  at  dinner,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 
"It  is  like  a  sirocco  in  August — it 
burns  one's  skin." 

It  was  quite  true :  as  they  moved 
along  the  narrow  path  puffs  of  burn- 
ing air  blew  from  the  rocks  on  all 
sides,  unexpectedly  and  so  violently 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  party 
were  struck  by  clouds  of  hot  whirling 
feathers.  The  wind  seemed  palpable 
and  thick.  One  would  almost  have 
said  that  the  gusts  cast  shadows  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  countless 
lamps.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
dark  distance  above  the  illumination, 
the  stars  were  dimmed  and  went  out 
one  by  one.  Then  as  the  four  persons 
emerged  upon  a  little  platform  of  rock 
from  which  they  could  view  the  wild 
scene,  the  blasts  of  scorching  wind 
suddenly  ceased  and  the  air  settled 
down  upon  them  like  a  thick  warm 
blanket.  They  panted  for  breath,  and 
by  a  common  impulse  they  all  sat 
down  upon  the  blocks  of  stone  to 
rest. 

An  indescribable  awe  seized  upon 
them  all,  like  the  creeping  shadow  of 
an  event  to  come.  Gwendoline  sat  by 
her  husband's  side  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  clasped  fingers.  Lady  Brenda 
chose  the  place  where  the  light  was 
brightest,  while  Diana,  sitting  a  little 
apart,  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
and  stared  out  into  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  daylight  and  darkness,  half 
startled  by  a  feeling  of  weird  horror, 
half  delighted  by  the  delicious  sense 
of  confused  reality  and  dreamy  illu- 
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sion  which  her  brother  had  conjured 
up. 

Silently  the  four  sat  together  and 
looked  down  upon  the  scene,  breathing 
with  difficulty  in  the  hot,  thick  air. 
The  wind  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
silence  was  so  profound  as  to  be  al- 
most terrifying.  Suddenly,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  warning,  a  fearful 
crash  of  thunder  burst  above  their 
heads  and  struck  the  rocks,  and  echoed 
back  in  horrible  reverberation,  peal 
upon  peal,  rolling  to  the  distance,  as 
though  the  great  earth  had  struck 
upon  a  mountain  in  the  grooves  of  her 
smooth  course,  and,  jolting  heavily, 
was  grinding  the  mass  to  pieces  be- 
neath her  resistless  weight.  Then  all 
was  silent  again. 

Even  Augustus  started  slightly 
from  his  reverie,  and  the  ladies  sprang 
to  their  feet.  There  was  something  in 
the  suddenness  of  the  explosion  which 
struck  them  all  as  unnatural  and 
horrible. 

"  Let  us  go  home — I  am  sure  it  is 
going  to  rain,"  said  Lady  Brenda,  but 
her  voice  sounded  hollow  and  weird. 

"  Look  at  the  lights  ! "  exclaimed 
Gwendoline.  "  What  is  that  moving 
round  them  ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Augus- 
tus. "  It  is  very  extraordinary." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Diana,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  strange  phenomenon. 
As  they  looked,  faint  clouds  of  rosy 
haze  moved  between  them  and  the 
lamps,  pausing  suddenly  and  then 
shooting  on  like  wild  figures  with 
streaming  drapery  of  impalpable  fine- 
ness, tinged  with  unearthly  hues  that 
left  a  luminous  track  in  the  dark  air 
between.  And  the  figures,  or  clouds, 
multiplied  till  there  were  myriads  of 
rosy  streamers,  chasing  each  other  like 
fireflies  in  a  wood,  intertwining  and 
mingling  and  shooting  away  again, 
but  rising  higher  and  higher  till 
they  soared  and  leaped  into  a  broad 
arch  through  the  night  sky,  emitting 
a  radiance  of  their  own ;  and  the  rose 
colour  deepened  to  red,  and  the  red 
to  purple,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  great  golden  flash  flew  higher  than 
the  rest  and  trembled  in  the  per- 


fection of  a  faultless  curve  and  fell 
again  into  the  night  beyond.  Then 
again  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed 
and  echoed  as  though  a  Supreme 
Power  were  shaking  the  mountains 
like  pebbles  in  the  hollow  of  a  bowl ; 
and  the  fierce  hot  wind  puffed  like 
the  blast  of  a  furnace  from  the  face 
of  the  bare  rocks. 

The  four  stood  close  together,  pale 
and  trembling.  The  ground  shook 
beneath  their  feet  as  though  it  would 
give  way  and  dissolve  in  the  convul- 
sion of  the  elements.  The  far-spring- 
ing arches  of  streaming  light  blazed 
higher  and  higher,  and  struck  wide 
circles  in  the  black  air,  eclipsing  in 
their  matchless  radiance  the  bright 
lamps  below,  and  piercing  the  sky 
with  scimitars  and  spears  of  light, 
symmetrical,  terrible,  and  glorious, 
leaping  from  a  sea  of  rosy  and  golden 
flame  which  thickened  and  surged 
about  the  castle  and  down  to  the  shore, 
hiding  everything  in  its  fiery  waves. 
A  blinding  white  flash,  an  explosion 
as  of  a  thousand  cannon  bursting 
together — the  four  fell  back  against 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  half  stunned, 
unconscious  with  horror  and  fear.  The 
thunderbolt  had  struck  the  rocks  not 
fifty  yards  below  them,  and  in  the  din 
of  the  elements  they  could  hear  the 
great  masses  of  stone  bounding  down 
the  precipice  to.  plunge  into  the  sea 
below. 

Augustus  was   no  coward,  neither 

were  the  three  women   of  the  timid 

kind  who  tremble  in  ordinary  danger. 

But  it  was  clear  that   to  stay  where 
they   were    was    death,   certain    and 

sudden. 

"Unless  I  can  reach  the   hut  we 

are  lost,"  said  Chard. 

"  Go  !  "    said    Gwendoline     firmly. 

"  We   will   wait   here."     But  as   she 

spoke,  a  third  peal  of  thunder  broke 

with  deafening  crash  upon   the   hills 

above. 

"I   cannot  leave   you  here,"    said 

Augustus.     "  You  will  be  safe  on  the 

other  side  of  the  cliff  upon  the  sandy 

shore — if  anywhere." 

And  so,  under  the  awful  light  of 

the  wild  streamers,  amidst  the  howl- 
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ing  of  the  dry  and  scorching  wind  and 
the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  the  four 
began  their  descent,  not  knowing  at 
what  step  they  should  meet  death,  nor 
which  of  them  should  reach  the  shore 
alive.  And  when  they  were  on  the 
sand  Augustus  left  them  and  fled  up 
the  height  again  through  the  very 
midst  of  the  flames,  where  indeed 
there  was  no  heat  to  burn,  but  such 
whirlwinds  of  hot  air  as  made  him 
stagger  in  his  race ;  and  ever  and 
again  the  dreadful  thunder  cracked 
and  burst  and  roared,  so  that  his 
senses  reeled  ;  and  but  for  the  loved 
ones  below  he  must  have  lost  all  con- 
sciousness and  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
convulsion  of  the  elements  he  had 
roused.  For  he  knew  that  it  was  his 
work  now,  as  he  sprang  up  the  rocks 
towards  the  hut :  he  had  roused  the 
mainsprings  of  nature  and  disturbed 
her  rest,  so  that  he  doubted  whether 
any  effort  of  his  could  lull  the  storm. 
The  hut  itself  was  in  a  blaze  of  purple 
and  rose  light ;  but  he  rushed  boldly 
in  and  groped  for  his  instruments  in 
the  luminous  hot  mist.  Then  he 
went  to  the  door.  All  was  changed. 
The  sea  of  flame  had  disappeared, 
leaving  but  a  phosphorescent  sugges- 
tion of  light  behind.  Above,  the 
wild  streamers  flashed  convulsively 
and  died  away,  one  after  another. 
The  lamps  were  extinguished,  and  in 
the  clear  sky  the  stars  shone  brightly. 
Far  to  the  south-east  a  soft  light 
showed  that  the  ruoon  was  rising.  The 
low  and  distant  rumblings  of  the 
thunder  grew  fainter  and  ceased. 
Augustus  began  his  descent,  reflecting 
on  the  awful  peril  from  which  he  had 
escaped. 

As  he  reached  the  shore  the  scene 
was  inexpressibly  beautiful.  The 
May  moon,  but  a  day  past  the  full, 
rose  softly  over  the  low  range  of  the 
Basilicata.  The  placid  sea  lapped  the 
dusky  shingle,  and  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  moonbeams  as  one  might 
toss  handfuls  of  diamonds  upon  a 
mantle  of  dark  velvet. 

The  three  women  stood  together  on 
the  shore,  their  lithe  and  graceful 
figures  just  outlined  in  the  moonlight. 


All  was  peace  and  calm  :  the  storm 
was  ended,  and  nature,  like  a  tired 
child,  drooped  and  slept,  soothed  by 
the  lullaby  of  the  rippling,  moonlit 
sea. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  Augustus 
quietly.  But  he  took  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

As  they  all  turned  together  they 
were  aware  of  a  man  in  grey  clothes, 
who  sat  upon  a  worn  boulder  at  the 
water's  edge,  his  head  supported  in 
his  hand,  gazing  sea-ward. 

They  all  came  forward  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement  of  curiosity  and 
approached  the  solitary  stranger.  As 
they  drew  near  he  slowly  turned  his 
head,  looked  at  them,  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  was  below  the  middle  height, 
slightly  made  and  graceful,  dressed 
scrupulously  in  the  fashion  of  five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  save  that  the  linen 
collar  was  less  close  about  the  throat 
than  men  wore  it  then,  and  loosely 
bound  with  a  black  silk  cravat.  He 
wore  yellow  nankeen  trousers :  the 
waistcoat  was  buttoned  across  and 
fitted  tightly  to  his  slender  waist ;  and 
the  long  grey  coat,  narrow-chested 
and  tight  in  the  sleeves,  was  un- 
fastened and  thrown  back,  while  one 
small  and  delicate  hand  grasped  a 
dark  mantle  which  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  as  he  stood  up.  It  was 
a  wonderful  face  upon  which  the 
moonlight  fell :  a  face  pale  and  thin 
and  spiritual,  from  the  smooth  broad 
forehead  on  which  the  fair  hair  grew 
in  short  abundant  thickness,  to  the 
sensitive  half  -  sarcastic  downward 
curve  of  the  lips,  visible  distinctly 
between  the  drooping  moustache  and 
the  short  pointed  beard.  The  fine  and 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  delicately 
modelled  and  long  in  proportion  to  the 
face,  enhanced  the  mournful  expres- 
sion of  the  features.  The  eyes,  veiled 
by  the  drooping  of  their  lids,  seemed 
to  speak  of  such  sadness  as  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  secret  and  melancholy 
visions  of  a  poet's  soul  rather  than  of 
that  hopeless  misery  which  prolonged 
and  acute  suffering  stamps  upon  the 
face  of  an  unfortunate  man. 

The  stranger  looked  coldly  at  the 
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party  as  though  he  were  ill-pleased  at 
being  disturbed  in  his  reverie. 

"  Do  you  see  me,  that  you  look  at 
me  thus  ] "  he  asked,  as  they  came 
quite  near  to  him.  The  question  was 
a  strange  one  indeed,  and  there  was  a 
pause  before  any  one  answered  it. 

"  We  mean  no  discourtesy  to  you, 
sir,"  said  Augustus  at  last.  "  Seeing 
a  stranger  so  near  our  house  in  this 
desolate  region,  we  naturally  desire  to 
offer  you  such  hospitality  as  we  may." 

"And  I,  sir,  am  most  ready  to 
thank  you,"  said  the  other,  a  strange 
smile  passing  over  his  face  as  he 
frankly  held  out  his  hand.  Augustus 
took  it  willingly  enough,  but  he  started 
as  he  touched  the  long  white  fingers. 

"You  are  very  cold,"  he  said. 
"  Pray  come  with  us  to  the  house." 

"No,"  answered  the  stranger,  "I 
am  not  cold — at  least  I  do  not  feel 
cold,"  he  added,  smiling  again.  "  I  am 
past  feeling  those  things." 

The  ladies  stood  together  in  a  little 
group.  Augustus  and  the  unknown 
gentleman  were  not  two  paces  from 
them. 

"I  think  it  is  a  little  rash  of 
Augustus,  asking  him  to  the  house," 
said  Lady  Brenda  in  an  undertone. 
"  He  is  so  very  oddly  dressed  !  " 

"Oh,  Augustus  is  always  right 
about  those  things,  mamma,"  answered 
Gwendoline. 

The  stranger  apparently  overheard 
the  remarks  exchanged  by  the  mother 
and  daughter,  for  he  moved  forward 
a  little  and  spoke  to  Augustus  so  that 
they  could  hear  what  he  said. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  upon  accept- 
ing the  kind  offer  you  have  made  me, 
I  must  tell  you  my  name." 

"  Mine  is  Augustus  Chard,"  said  the 
host,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone  in 
courtesy. 

"  And  mine  needs  a  word  of  expla- 
nation before  it  is  told,"  rejoined  the 
stranger,  "  a  word  of  explanation 
which  may  save  many  misunderstand- 
ings in  the  future.  Do  not  be  startled 
at  what  I  say.  There  is  nothing 
supernatural  in  it.  Nor  must  you 
imagine  that  I  am  a  madman.  You 
have  been  doing  dangerous  things 


with  Nature,  Mr.  Chard  :  you  have 
caused  some  of  her  laws  to  act  for  a 
time  in  a  way  not  familiar  to  you. 
I  supposed  so  from  what  I  felt  before 
you  approached  me.  When  I  realised 
that  you  saw  me,  I  understood  that  I 
had  become  visible,  and  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  as  no  one  has  seen  me  for 
a  long  time,  not  since  I  died,  in  fact — " 

"  Not  since  you  died !  "  exclaimed 
the  three  ladies  at  once. 

"No,  not  since  I  died,"  continued 
the  speaker  calmly.  "  By  your  experi- 
ments you  have  made  dead  men  visible 
for  a  time.  I  have  been  dead  thirty 
and  odd  years,  and  if  there  is  anything 
left  of  my  bones  I  am  not  curious  to 
see  it.  This,  that  you  see,  is  what  is 
left  of  myself.  I  am  Heinrich  Heine. 
You  see  1  did  well  to  give  you  a  word 
of  explanation.  I  am  quite  harmless  : 
indeed  I  always  was." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Augustus,  "I 
have  too  long  been  accustomed  to 
expect  the  unusual  in  Nature  to  be 
startled  at  it  when  it  appears,  especi- 
ally when  it  procures  me  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  one  whom  I  have  so  sin- 
cerely admired  as  yourself.  My  wife, 
my  mother-in-law,  Lady  Brenda,  my 
sister,  Miss  Diana  Chard.  We  have 
so  often  spoken  of  you  that  I  will 
answer  for  the  satisfaction  these  ladies 
must  feel  at  this  meeting." 

"Yes,  indeed;"  said  Gwendoline  and 
Diana  together. 

"  This  is  all  very  queer  and — astral 
• — that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Lady 
Brenda.  "  But  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right." 

"  Madam,"  answered  Heine,  "  what- 
ever brings  me  into  such  company 
must  necessarily  be  right.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Chard's  experiments  were  not  for 
his  own  benefit  but  for  mine." 

"  If  you  are  not  really  cold,"  sug- 
gested Diana,  "  we  might  stay  here  for 
a  while.  It  is  so  hot  in  the  house 
this  evening." 

"  No,"  objected  Gwendoline,  "  I 
must  go  and  see  the  baby — poor  little 
thing,  I  don't  believe  it  could  possibly 
have  slept  through  that  frightful 
storm.  Then  we  can  sit  upon  the 
terrace  in  the  moonlight." 
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As  they  all  moved  slowly  towards 
the  house,  Lady  Brenda  glanced  curi- 
ously at  the  graceful  form  of  the 
dead  poet  as  he  walked  beside  her. 
She  was  very  far  from  being  persuaded 
that  he  was  really  a  dead  man,  but 
she  was  by  no  means  far  from  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  dangerous  escaped 
lunatic, — and  in  the  circumstances  the 
doubt  was  very  reasonable.  But 
Gwendoline  and  Diana  felt  that  de- 
licious thrill  of  excitement  which 
one  experiences  on  being  suddenly 
brought  into  the  company  of  a  per- 
son long  admired  and  studied.  On 
reaching  the  castle  it  was  found  that 
the  'model  baby  had  slept  soundly 
through  the  disturbances ;  and  that 
the  servants,  having  been  at  dinner 
during  the  whole  time,  had  noticed 
nothing  but  the  thunder.  Augustus 
breathed  freely,  for  he  had  feared  that 
his  electric  storm  might  produce  a 
serious  convulsion  in  the  prosaic  mind 
of  Bimbam.  That  catastrophe  was 
averted,  and  the  immediate  prospect 
presented  no  difficulties. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  whole 
party  were  seated  upon  the  terrace  in 
the  full  light  of  the  May  moon,  looking 
over  the  placid  southern  sea.  Heine 
sat  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  Saving 
his  antiquated  dress,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  appearance  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  living  hosts.  Augustus  alone 
had  felt  the  icy  chill  of  his  hand. 

"This  is  almost  as  good  as  life," 
said  Heine  in  his  dreamy  voice.  "  You 
have  the  advantage  of  me  still, 
however." 

"  Are  you  really  dead  1 "  asked  Lady 
Brenda  increduously. 

"  As  dead,  dear  madam,  as  the  little 
Veronica :  as  dead  as  Doctor  Saul 
Ascher,  who  died  an  abstract  death 
from  reason  -  poisoning  before  his 
wizened  little  legs  finally  refused  to 
carry  about  the  over-loaded,  over- 
packed,  over-hardened  thing  he  called 
his  head." 

"I  never  heard  of  Doctor  Saul 
Ascher,"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  Nor  I,"  echoed  Augustus  and  the 
rest,  all  together. 

"He   was   much   talked  of   in  his 


day  —  especially  by  himself,"  said 
Heine.  "His  reputation  suffered  a 
mortal  blow  when  he  died.  I  only 
mentioned  him  as  an  illustration.  If 
you  like  it  better,  I  will  say  that  I 
am  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  I  have 
passed  from  the  condition  of  life  to 
the  condition  of  existence.  By  a 
happy  accident  I  am  now  alive  for 
purposes  of  conversation  :  a  pastime 
in  which  I  always  found  an  unreason- 
ing delight,  provided  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  play  an  important  part  in 
it." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  unreason- 
able to  like  conversation,"  said  Lady 
Brenda.  "  When  people  have  ideas 
they  ought  to  exchange  them." 

"Yes — when  they  have  any.  I 
once  wrote  a  book  about  ideas ;  and  I 
took  the  definition  of  the  idea,  not 
from  Plato,  but  from  a  Berlin  cab- 
driver.  He  said  ideas  were  a  lot  of 
stupid  stuff  that  people  got  into  their 
heads.  The  cab-driver  evidently  knew 
what  ,he  was  talking  about.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  that  now  than  I 
ever  was  before." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Diana. 

"  I  used  to  have  ideas  about  death 
before  I  died.  I  used  to  think  one 
must  sleep  too  soundly  when  one  was 
dead.  Death  is  the  end  of  sleep. 
There  is  no  more  sleep  for  us,  for 
ever,  it  seems — and  alas,  there  are  no 
more  dreams  either !  I  regret  the 
sadness  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrasted  sweetness  of  its  dreams.  I 
regret  my  bitter-sweet  emotions,  my 
joy  in  being  sad,  and  my  delicious 
imaginary  sadness  in  being  joyful.  I 
was  made  up  of  contradictions  when 
I  was  alive.  Now  I  know  too  much 
even  to  contradict  myself.  Our  con- 
versations now  are  tame.  All  conver- 
sations are,  unless  we  speak  of  our 
hopes ;  and  though  we  have  plentiful 
material  for  reflection  here,  we  have 
but  little  ground  for  anticipation. 
Our  discussions,  such  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  better  defined  than  as  per- 
petual comparison  of  our  past  experi- 
ence. You  will  readily  conceive  that 
with  our  unlimited  command  of  time 
such  subjects  may  be  exhausted." 
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"  But  of  whom  does  your  society 
consist  ? "  asked  Lady  Brenda.  "  I 
can  imagine  that  you  might  form  a 
most  delightful  circle  out  of  such 
elements." 

"  The  elements  are  a  little  mixed," 
answered  the  poet,  in  his  soft  slow 
tones.  "  We  have  formed  a  little 
society  almost  as  exclusive  as  a 
faculty  of  professors  in  a  university 
— also  a  little  more  witty,  for  there 
are  no  professors  among  us,  either 
ancient  or  modern." 

"You  never  liked  professors.  I 
have  noticed  it  in  your  books,"  said 
Diana. 

"  No — and  professors  never  liked 
me :  a  fact  which  was  of  vastly  greater 
importance  to  me  than  my  liking  or 
disliking  them.  "We  have  only  one  of 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  classes. 
For  instance,  we  have  only  one 
conqueror." 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  asked  Augustus. 

"  A  certain  Julius  Caesar.  His  soul 
does  not  inhabit  the  body  of  a  school- 
master, as  I  once  supposed.  I  was 
greatly  relieved  when  I  met  him  here. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  most  unique  in  his 
way.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  one 
has  died  recently  who  greatly  re- 
sembles him.  He  has  taken  the  place 
of  Bonaparte  in  my  estimation,  since 
I  made  his  acquaintance." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  change  your 
mind  again,"  suggested  Lady  Brenda, 
hoping  to  make  the  dead  man  say 
more. 

"  No,"  he  answed  sadly.  "  We  are 
terribly  consistent  after  death.  We 
shall  never  change  our  minds  again, 
now.  We  are  the  bronze  of  which 
our  lives  were  but  the  clay  moulds. 
We  see  new  things  indeed,  but  the 
impression  is  fatally  true,  for  we  are 
no  longer  subject  to  illusions — alas! 
there  are  no  delicious  self-deceptions 
for  us  now.  We  modelled  ourselves  in 
our  lives,  and,  as  we  modelled,  so  we 
are  cast  in  this  imperishable  material 
of  the  soul.  But  we  are  still  fated  to 
receive  impressions,  all  true,  and  there- 
fore commonplace  and  detestable,  be- 
cause when  one  sees  nothing  but  fact 
one  ceases  to  fabricate  fiction.  More- 


over, the  knowledge  that  we  cannot 
write  down  what  we  think,  and  sell 
it  to  newspapers  and  poetry-mongers 
for  money  is  saddening  to  industriously- 
minded  little  poets  like  myself.  The 
poet  is  accustomed  in  his  lifetime  to 
earn  his  living  by  forcing  words  to  fit  the 
bed  of  Procrustes,  squeezing  the  poor 
sensitive  feet  into  the  iron  boots  of 
verse,  ramming  down  the  whole  into 
couplets — very  like  strings  of  sausages 
in  which  mawled  and  chopped  meat  is 
forced  into  skins  and  tied  up  into 
appropriate  lengths  for  quotation — I 
mean  for  the  breakfast  of  an  average 
strong  man,  and  then  hung  up  in  long 
strings  in  the  bookseller's  window  to 
attract  the  hungry.  Words  are  words, 
even  in  verse — and  pig  is  pig,  even  in 
sausages ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  pig 
would  recognise  himself  after  the 
transmigration.  It  is  the  proud  pri- 
vilege of  the  pig  to  be  made  into 
sausages  after  his  death;  and  if  he  is  a 
lucky  pig  his  sausage-form  may  even 
serve  as  an  ornament  and  be  decorated 
with  laurels  in  the  pork-butcher's  shop 
at  Christmas-tide,  which  is  better  luck 
than  happens  to  most  poets.  For  the 
poet  eats  himself  up  in  his  lifetime, 
and  misses  his  daily  search  for  rhymes, 
as  well  as  the  daily  price  of  them, 
when  he  is  dead ;  just  as  an  Italian 
donkey  on  Sunday  misses  being  kicked 
up  hill  with  a  load  on  his  back  before 
dinner ;  just  as  a  business  man  who 
takes  a  holiday  misses  the  delight  of 
doubling  himself  up  all  day  upon  his 
desk  and  letting  the  delightful  crabbed 
money-getting  figures  tickle  his  nose 
and  his  heart  from  morning  till  night. 
The  poet  after  death  is  like  the  busi- 
ness man  on  a  holiday,  the  Italian  ass 
on  Sunday,  and  the  pig  before  he  has 
been  made  into  sausages — he  has  no 
raison  d'etre,  no  reason  for  existing. 
He  is  out  of  his  sphere,  lost  in  the 
labyrinths  of  every-day  fact,  uncom- 
fortable as  an  antelope  strolling  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Itah'ens,  as  a  trage- 
dian in  the  solitudes  of  the  steppes,  as 
a  cat  in  a  country  where  the  houses 
have  no  roofs,  so  nice  and  romantic  to 
howl  upon  at  night.  No  one  pays 
me  for  howling  now,  nor  if  any  one 
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would,  could  I  find  a  roof.  Perhaps  I 
could  not  even  find  a  subject  for  my 
lamentations,  except  the  absence  of 
such  a  subject,  which  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  matter  for  a  poet." 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  poetry  in 
such  a  way — you  who  wrote  such 
exquisite  things  ]  "  asked  Diana. 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  answered 
Heine,  with  that  wonderful  smile 
which  drew  strange  angles  about  his 
sensitive  mouth,  "  that  if  it  were  still 
in  my  power  to  make  verses  I  would 
not  laugh  at  my  old  trade.  But  the 
grapes  which  hang  too  high  are 
eternally  green — as  perpetually  sour 
as  unrealised  hope." 

"Which  is  very  sour  indeed,"  re- 
marked Augustus.  "  Nevertheless, 
you  must  have  realised  most  of  your 
hopes  during  your  lifetime.  You  were 
brilliantly  successful." 

"  In  exile,"  answered  the  poet  sadly. 

"In  a  perfectly  voluntary  exile,  I 
believe,"  returned  Augustus. 

"No — a  fatal  exile,"  said  Heine, 
almost  passionately.  "  In  Germany 
I  was  a  Frenchman,  in  France  I  was 
a  German — among  Jews  a  Christian, 
among  Christians  a  Jew,  with  Catho- 
lics a  Protestant,  with  Protestants  a 
Catholic.  I  was  always  in  contradic- 
tion with  my  surroundings  :  I  was  in  a 
perpetual  exile.  Had  I  been  made 
like  some  people,  full  of  raw  fighting 
instincts,  I  would  have  fought.  As  it 
was,  I  was  unhappy,  sick  in  soul  and 
ill  in  body ;  and  so  I  became  a  poet 
and  wrote  verses.  You  say  they  were 
good  !  Yes,  I  believe  they  were,  for 
I  took  pleasure  in  writing  them  ;  but 
had  I  possessed  Mr.  Chard's  sanguine 
constitution  I  would  have  been  a 
leader  of  men  instead  of  a  writer  of 
lyrics.  I  used  to  think  I  might  play 
a  political  part — indeed  I  often  fancied 
that  I  did.  Since  I  died  I  have  learned 
what  stuff  is  needed  to  play  a  part  in 
the  world  of  nations." 

"Broad  shoulders  and  a  rough  fist," 
said  Augustus.  "Soldiering  is  girl's 
play  compared  with  it." 

"You  may  well  say  that.  Broad 
shoulders,  a  rough  fist  and  a  hard 
heart.  I  think  my  heart  was  never 


very  hard.  Even  when  I  abused 
people  it  did  not  hurt  them  much. 
My  shoulders  are  not  broad  and  my  fist 
— you  see,"  said  the  poet,  glancing  with 
a  pathetic  pride  at  his  delicate  fingers, 
"  I  have  the  hand  of  a  woman,  I  was 
not  made  for  a  politician." 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  IT  is  strange,"  said  Gwendoline, 
"that  great  poets  so  often  believe 
themselves  to  be  statesmen,  or  have 
opportunities  of  becoming  statesmen 
thrust  upon  them." 

"Yes,"  replied  Heine,  "there  was 
Goethe,  to  begin  with.  Dante  was 
another.  Milton  had  the  strongest 
political  tastes.  Victor  Hugo  was  a 
type  of  the  politician-poet.  Horace 
refused  to  be  political  private  secre- 
tary to  Augustus.  Catullus  began  as 
a  writer  of  political  squibs  against 
Caesar.  Mickievicz  was  a  furious 
patriot.  Even  Byron  aspired  to  poli- 
tical fame,  and  sacrificed  his  life 
heroically  for  an  idea.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  for  a  principle  :  I  do  not 
like  the  word  idea." 

"  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think 
that  is  one  of  your  amiable  eccentrici- 
ties," remarked  Augustus.  "The  great 
fights — or  the  great  struggles  of 
history,  have  either  been  fought  for 
material  advantage,  or  for  ideas.  It 
seems  to  me  nobler  to  fight  for  an 
idea  than  to  fight  for  money — or  for 
what  practically  results  in  money." 

"By  all  means,"  answered  Heine. 
"  In  my  mind  the  word  idea  is  as- 
sociated with  certain  philosophical 
theories  which  I  consider  absurd  ;  but 
if  you  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
principle,  and  enthusiasm  for  that 
principle,  I  agree  with  you.  That  is 
what  the  sickness  of  modern  times 
means.  It  is  too  long  since  the  world 
has  fought  for  a  pure  principle.  In- 
dividual nations  have  had  their  strug- 
gles, chiefly  internal,  about  what  they 
considered  right  or  wrong ;  but  it  is 
long  since  the  joint  enthusiasm  of  all 
humanity  has  been  roused  to  shed 
blood  and  spend  it  in  attacking  and 
defending  a  purely  moral  cause.  At 
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present  the  thinking  world  is  divided 
into  two  very  distinct  classes — those 
who  say  that  principles  are  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  those  who  say  that  there 
should  be  no  fighting,  and  that  the 
principles  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Neither  party  has  the  full  sympathy  of 
the  masses." 

"  I  always  think,"  said  Lady  Brenda, 
"that  the  world  depends  entirely  on 
the  thinking  people.  The  masses  are 
not  of  so  much  importance.  They 
always  follow,  you  know." 

"  You  and  I,  madam,"  replied  the 
poet,  "may  design  a  very  good  pyra- 
mid, as  big  and  symmetrical  as  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  But  however 
perfect  the  design  may  be,  we  cannot 
build  it  unless  the  masses  help  us. 
Without  the  concurrence  of  the  masses 
the  noblest  political  schemes  must 
fail." 

"  Their  failure  does  not  make  them 
any  the  less  noble,"  objected  Lady 
Brenda. 

"  No.  But  it  makes  them  less  use- 
ful, and  therefore  less  important.  The 
successful  people  are  those  who  induce 
many  to  follow  them ;  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  presenting  the  many 
with  ideas  which  they  can  understand. 
The  thoughts  of  great  poets  are  gene- 
rally noble,  but  not  easily  understood 
by  the  masses.  The  poet,  however, 
aims  at  elevating  the  people  to  his  own 
level ;  and  being  carried  away  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  plans,  he  thinks  it  a 
simple  matter  to  make  a  poetic  com- 
monwealth of  the  whole  world.  He  is 
of  course  disappointed  :  he  dies  fancy- 
ing his  life  a  failure  ;  and  after  he  is 
dead  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  no- 
body ever  thought  anything  of  his 
political  capabilities,  whereas  he  has 
earned  immortality  by  his  verses.  The 
great  man  of  the  future  will  be  he  who 
shall  discover  the  idea — as  you  call  it 
• — for  which  mankind  shall  be  willing 
to  take  up  arms.  If  his  idea  succeeds 
he  will  be  a  very  great  man,  and  will 
probably  be  murdered,  like  a  gentle- 
man :  if  he  fails  he  will  be  the  last  of 
humanity,  and  will  most  likely  be 
hanged,  like  a  thief.  After  all,  it  is 
better  to  be  a  poet.  If  people  only 


knew  and  understood  how  much  better 
it  is  to  live  out  one's  life  naturally  ! 
There  is  so  little  of  it,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  that  little  must  serve  one  so 
long!" 

"  It  is  certainly  best  to  be  a  poet," 
said  Diana,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
and  looking  from  the  moon  to  the  dark 
water,  and  dreamily  again  from  the 
water  to  the  silver  shield  above.  "But 
it  is  not  everybody  who  can  be.  They 
say  there  is  but  one  good  poet  in  a 
thousand  million  human  beings." 

"  The  proportion  is  truly  discourag- 
ing," answered  Heine.  "It  is  even 
worse  when  you  reflect  that  there  is 
not  more  than  one  good  poet  in  a 
thousand  million  poets  of  all  kinds, 
any  more  than  you  will  find  two  wise 
men  in  a  milliard  of  puckery  peppery 
self-satisfied  scientists.  It  must  there- 
fore be  difficult  to  be  very  wise,  or  to 
be  a  very  good  poet — but  be  careful 
never  to  tell  people  so,  for  as  yet 
nobody  has  found  it  out." 

"  It  cannot  hurt  people  if  they  try 
to  be  either,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"The  ultimate  disappointment  of 
being  convinced  of  failure  in  the  nine 
hundred  ninety  nine  million  nine 
hundred  ninety  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  nine  cases  is 
hardly  ever  felt  in  practice  by  poets, 
never  by  scientists.  It  follows  that, 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thou- 
sands of  millions  are  made  perfectly 
happy  in  the  belief  that  they  are  great. 
Even  when  idiots  do  not  obtain  appre- 
ciation, which  rarely  occurs,  they  find 
pleasant  consolation  in  attributing 
their  lack  of  success  to  the  stupidity  of 
others.  There  are  more  ways  of  be- 
lieving one's  self  great  than  by  obtain- 
ing praise  from  one's  contemporaries, 
or  money  for  one's  works.  I  received 
forty  copies,  free  of  charge,  as  sole  and 
entire  payment  for  my  first  book  of 
verses,  after  another  publisher  had  re- 
fused to  print  it  altogether  ;  but  when 
I  was  correcting  the  proofs  I  felt  that 
I  was  a  much  greater  man-  than  before, 
and  I  have  never  since  felt  so  great  as 
on  that  day.  I  had  a  considerable 
reputation  when  my  excellent  uncle 
remarked  of  me  to  a  friend  that  '  if 
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the  silly  boy  had  ever  learned  anything 
he  would  not  have  needed  to  write 
books.'  I  had  reputation,  I  say,  and 
yet  I  was  so  much  struck  by  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  that  I  would  have 
accepted  the  post  of  theological  adviser 
and  attorney-general  to  the  king  of  the 
cannibals,  had  it  been  offered  to  me  — 
anything  for  a  respectable  profession, 
as  I  said  to  myself.  But  the  last 
theological  adviser  had  chanced  to  dis- 
agree with  the  king  about  an  hour 
after  the  Sunday  meal ;  and  on  taking 
medical  advice  and  consulting  the 
family  butcher  I  lost  confidence  in  my- 
self, and  did  not  apply.  Uncle  Solo- 
mon Heine  also  thought  there  was 
truth  in  his  saying,  and  repeated  it 
frequently.  I  was  then  a  man  of  one 
book,  but  he  was  a  man  of  one  joke. 
J  afterwards  wrote  other  books,  but 
my  uncle's  jest  did  not  multiply.  Still, 
that  one  joke  elevates  him.  He  stood 
upon  it  as  on  a  pedestal ;  and  the 
pedestal  bore  to  him  about  the  same 
relation  as  the  Yendome  column  bears 
to  the  statue  of  Napoleon." 

There  was  something  so  good-natured 
in  his  story  of  the  facetious  Uncle 
Solomon,  that  all  the  party  laughed  a 
little,  except  Diana,  who  was  dreaming 
of  something  very  far  away.  Heine 
noticed  her  silence. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of  ? "  he 
asked,  turning  towards  her. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you — you  would  be 
angry,"  she  answered. 

"  I,  angry  !  "  exclaimed  the  poet  in 
some  surprise.  "  Dead  men  are  never 
angry.  Anger  is  an  emotion,  and 
there  are  no  emotions  of  that  kind  for 
us.  We  have  lost  the  power  of  influ- 
encing our  surroundings,  and  we 
perform  no  actions  which  can  be 
influenced  by  them.  We  shed  tears 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  we  laugh  a 
little — but  we  are  never  angry.  What 
were  you  thinking  of? " 

"  I  was  thinking — wondering  about 
the  dead  Maria,"  said  Diana  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Heine  softly,  "I 
wonder  too.  I  wonder  why  I  suffered 
as  I  did.  But  no  one  knows  the 
story.  I  regret  the  suffering  now 


that  it  is  gone,  and  I  wish  it 
were  with  me  again.  When  I  was 
alive  I  used  to  think  that  she  came 
back  from  the  dead  in  the  silent 
evenings — evenings  like  this — and  that 
she  sat  with  me  and  spoke  with  me  as 
she  used  to  speak.  Now  that  I  am 
dead  I  cannot  find  her — I  have  long 
given  up  the  search.  I  sometimes 
fancy  I  hear  her  voice  singing — it  is  a 
strange  sweet  voice,  like  a  nightin- 
gale's last  notes,  full  of  silky  tones 
that  make  me  tremble  with  a  sort  of 
creeping  fear  :  tones  that  seem  to  come 
from  a  bleeding  heart,  that  wind  and 
spin  themselves  among  my  thoughts 
like  soft  beseeching  memories.  And 
her  dear  face  that  seemed  modelled  by 
a  Greek  master  out  of  the  perfumed 
mist  of  white  roses,  delicate  as  though 
breathed  into  shape,  noble  beyond  all 
thought — and  the  passionate  eyes  illu- 
minating the  classic  splendour  of  her 
beauty — I  remember  all.  Her  hand, 
too  !  There  were  little  blue  veins  under 
the  polished  high-born  skin.  It  was 
not  like  a  little  girl's  vegetable- animal 
hand — half  lamb,  half  rose — thought- 
less and  fair.  There  was  something 
spiritual  in  the  white  fingers,  some- 
thing that  suggested  a  story  of  sym- 
pathy, like  the  hands  of  beautiful 
persons  who  are  excessively  refined  or 
have  suffered  terribly — and  yet  it  had 
a  look  of  pathetic  innocence,  and  if  I 
touched  it,  it  shrank  delicately  under 
the  gentlest  pressure.  She  was  dead 
when  I  saw  her  last — she  was  so 
beautiful  when  she  was  dead,  so 
terribly,  so  fascinatingly  beautiful,  as 
she  lay  among  the  roses  on  her  bed. 
She  died  before  I  could  reach  her,  but 
I  saw  her  dead.  She  loved  me  once — 
I  thought  she  loved  me  in  the  end, 
though  she  took  another.  They  re- 
spected me — they  left  me  alone  with 
her.  Old  Ursula  looked  at  me  once, 
strangely  I  thought,  and  she  went  out. 
The  shaded  lamp  stood  on  a  table.  A 
purple  flower  drooped  in  a  glass  beside 
it,  and  gave  out  a  faint  unnatural 
perfume.  I  stood  by  the  bedside.  I 
thought  of  the  dark-robed  knight  who 
would  have  kissed  his  dead  love  to  life 
again.  I  gazed  long,  and  at  last  I 
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bent  down  and  I  pressed  my  lips  on 
her  cold  mouth.  Suddenly  the  lamp 
•was  extinguished — it  must  have  been 
the  breeze  from  the  open  window,  for 
I  know  I  was  alone — I  felt  cold,  icy 
cold,  arms  go  round  my  neck — I  heard 
a  name  spoken.  It  was  her  voice,  it 
was  not  my  name.  The  rest  1  I  do 
not  know  the  rest,  for  I  fled  from  the 
house,  from  the  town,  from  the  country. 
They  told  me  she  was  not  dead.  She 
was  dead  to  me — dead  as  I  am  now. 
To  me  she  is  always  dead,  always, 
always  !  These  are  not  tears — the 
moon  casts  queer  lights  on  dead  men's 
faces." 

His  voice  trembled  and  ceased,  and 
silence  fell  upon  the  group  sitting  under 
the  May  moonlight  over  the  sea.  The 
story  of  human  suffering  is  ever  old, 
yet  ever  new — the  dead  man  who  had 
been  telling  his  long- dead  tale  had 
himself  said  so,  and  it  is  true.  Each 
of  those  who  heard  him,  heard  him 
differently ;  yet  each  felt  in  the  story 
the  whole  depth  of  the  pain  for  him 
which  they  could  have  felt  had  they 
stood  beside  him  nearly  seventy  years 
ago  when  it  all  happened,  when  the 
woman  he  loved  was  suddenly  restored 
to  life  with  another's  name  upon  her 
lips,  when  he  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  first  spring  of  his  youth  with  a 
wound  which  never  healed. 

But  it  was  not  his  manner  when 
alive  to  excite  sympathy  for  his  own 
sufferings,  nor  was  he  now  willing  to 
let  his  tale  end  thus. 

"You  are  silent,"  he  said,  "and 
you  are  sorry  for  me.  I  thank  you. 
Sympathy  exists  in  the  human  heart, 
unexplained  by  learned  treatises  about 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  shudder 
at  the  sight  of  a  ghastly  wound,  and 
the  tears  rise  to  our  eyes  as  we  listen 
to  the  story  of  a  broken  heart.  It  is 
not  for  me  that  you  are  sad — it  is  for 
what  I  have  told  you.  There  are  many 
sad  stories — not  all  mine." 

"  Tell  us  a  sad  story,"  said  Diana. 
"  I  love  sad  stories." 

"  I  -saw  a  beggar  die  upon  the  high 
road.  His  story  was  sad  enough.  He 
had  seen  many  misfortunes,  many 
troubles.  Many  pains  had  had  their 


will  of  his  racked  body :  many  days 
and  years  of  suffering  had  piled  their 
load  upon  his  aching  shoulders  :  grief 
knew  him  and  tracked  him  down ;  and 
sorrow,  the  pitiless  driver  of  men,  had 
stung  each  galled  wound  of  his  soul 
with  cunning  cruelty,  goading  and 
sparing  not  as  he  came  near  to  the 
end.  The  silver  hairs  were  few  which 
hung  straggling  from  beneath  the  torn 
brim  of  his  battered  hat,  and  the 
f  irrows  were  many  and  deep  upon  his 
colourless  face.  His  dim  eyes  peered 
from  their  worn  and  sunken  sockets 
as  though  still  faintly  striving,  striv- 
ing to  the  very  last,  to  understand 
those  things  which  it  was  not  given 
him  to  understand.  Feebly  his  two 
hands  clasped  his  crooked  staff,  road- 
worn  and  splintered  by  the  flints  : 
upon  one  foot  still  clung  the  fragments 
of  a  shoe,  the  other  had  no  shoe  at 
all ;  and  as  he  stood  he  lifted  the  foot 
which  was  bare  and  tried  to  rest  it 
upon  the  scanty  bit  of  dusty  leather 
which  only  half  covered  the  other,  as 
though  to  ease  it  from  the  cruel  road, 
while  he  steadied  himself  feebly  with 
his  stick.  Had  there  been  the  least 
fragment  of  a  wall  near  him,  a  bit  of 
fence,  even  a  tree,  he  would  have  tried 
to  lean  upon  it ;  but  there  was  nothing 
— nothing  but  the  broad  flinty  road, 
with  the  ditch  dug  deep  upon  each 
side ;  nothing  but  the  cold  grey  sky, 
the  black  north  wind  which  began  to 
whirl  up  the  dust,  scattering  here  and 
there  big  flakes  of  wet  snow ;  and,  far 
away  behind,  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
that  had  driven  him  from  the  gate 
while  the  churls  who  lingered  there 
after  their  day's  work  laughed  and 
made  rough  jokes  upon  him.  A  little 
boy,  the  son  of  one  of  those  fellows, 
had  taken  a  stone  and  had  thrown  it 
after  the  old  man — the  missile  had 
struck  him  in  the  back  and  he  had 
bowed  himself  lower  and  limped  away  : 
he  was  used  to  it — people  often  threw 
stones  at  him,  and  sometimes  they  hit 
him.  What  was  one  blow  more  to 
him,  one  wound  more  ?  The  end  could 
not  be  far. 

"So  he  rested  his  naked  foot  upon 
the  other,  now    that   he    was    out  of 
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reach  of  harm.     He  could   hear    the 
dogs    barking    still,   but    dogs    never 
chased  him  far :  they  would  not  come 
after  him  now.     The   boy  could    not 
throw    stones     to     such     a    distance 
either,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  pursue  him,  though  one  of  the  men 
had   laughed   when  the  old  man   was 
hit,   and  another    had   said   it   was  a 
good  shot.     He  might  rest  for  a  while 
— if  it  were  rest  to  lean  upon  his  staff 
and  feel  the  bitter    wind  driving  the 
snowflakes  through  the  rents    :n    his 
clothing,   and    whirling  up  the    half- 
frozen  flint  dust  to  his  sore  and  weary 
eyes.     The  night  was  coming  on.    He 
would  have  to  sleep  in  the  ditch.     It 
would  not  be  the  first  time — if  only  he 
could   get  a  mile  or  two  further  he 
might  find  some  bit  of  arched  bridge 
across  the  ditch  which  would  shelter 
him,  or  a  stone  wall ;  or  even  perhaps, 
a  farmhouse,  where  he  should  not  be 
stoned  from  the  door,  and  might  be 
suffered  to  sleep  upon  the  straw  in  an 
outhouse.     Such  luck  as  that  was  rare 
indeed ;  and  the  mere  thought  of  the 
straw,  the  pitiful  dream    that  if    he 
could    struggle    a    little    further    he 
might  get  shelter  from  the  wind  and 
snow,  was  enough  to  bring  something 
like  a  shadowy  look  of  hope  into  his 
wretched  face.     With  a  great   effort 
he  began  to  walk  again,  bending  low 
to  face  the  blast,  starving,  lame  and 
aching  in  every  bone,  but  struggling 
still  and  peering  through  the  gather- 
ing gloom  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  night's  resting  place." 

"  I  would  have  killed  the  boy  who 
threw  the  stone,  if  I  had  been  you," 
exclaimed  Lady  Brenda  in  ready 
sympathy. 

"  Alas !  dear  madam,  I  was  dead 
myself,"  said  Heine.  "  It  was  only 
the  other  day.  Well,  as  I  said,  he 
struggled  on ;  but  the  end  was  at 
hand.  The  road  grew  worse,  for  it 
had  been  mended,  and  the  small 
broken  stones  lay  thick  together, 
rough  and  bristling.  He  could  hardly 
drag  his  steps  over  them.  In  the 
darkness  he  struck  his  naked  foot 
against  one  sharp  flint  that  was  larger 
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than  the  rest  :  he  stumbled,  and  with 
a  low  cry  fell  headlong  upon  the 
jagged  surface.  His  hands  were 
wounded,  and  the  blood  trickled  from 
them  in  the  dark,  wetting  the  stones 
more  quickly  than  did  the  falling 
snow :  his  face,  too,  had  been  cut. 
For  some  moments  he  struggled  to 
rise,  but  he  was  too  Weak,  too  utterly 
spent.  Then  he  rolled  upon  one  side 
and  rested  his  bruised  face  upon  his 
torn  hands,  and  lay  quite  still,  while 
the  wind  howled  louder  and  the  snow 
flakes  fell  more  thickly  upon  his  rags 
and  his  wounds,  upon  the  sorrows  of 
his  soul  and  the  pains  of  his  body. 
One  long  breath  he  drew  :  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  since  he  had  fallen. 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me ! '  he  mur- 
mured ;  and  again,  '  God  be  merciful 
to  me,  for  I  think  it  is  the  end.'  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  in  the 
storm  and  the  darkness,  and  touched 
his  forehead,  and  it  was  the  end.  The 
snow  buried  him  that  night,  and  the 
north  wind  sang  his  funeral  dirge." 

"  How  terribly  sad  !  "  exclaimed 
Diana,  in  deep  sympathy. 

"  To  think  that  such  things  happen!" 
said  Lady  Brenda  and  Gwendoline  in 
one  breath. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  the  fact,  or 
the  way  the  fact  is  told,  which  brings 
the  tears  to  your  eyes  ? "  asked  the 
poet.  "  If  I  had  stated  the  fact  thus  : 
an  old  beggar  died  in  a  snow-storm  : 
shortly  before  he  died  a  little  boy  hit 
him  with  a  stone — I  say,  if  I  put  the 
thing  in  its  simplest  expression,  would 
you  feel  as  deep  a  sympathy  ?  I  be- 
lieve not.  I  told  you  a  long  story — a 
true  one,  if  you  please — to  show  you 
that  your  sympathy  could  be  com- 
manded, could  be  excited,  by  my 
words.  You  asked  me  of  a  thing 
concerning  myself — I  was  not  willing 
to  state  it  as  a  fact,  I  was  obliged  to 
state  it  with  such  accessories  as  should 
make  you  feel  uncomfortable  in  my 
favour,  so  to  say.  All  of  which  proves 
that  man,  living  or  dead,  is  a  detest- 
ably selfish  creature,  and  not  very 
strong  at  that.  When  he  has  com- 
mand of  his  audience  he  uses  it  un- 
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mercifully  to  rouse  sympathy  in  others. 
When  his  audience  has  command  of 
him,  he  generally  makes  a  fool  of 
himself.  I  once  visited  Goethe.  In 
half  an  hour  I  could  find  nothing 
better  to  say  to  him  than  that  there 
were  good  plums  on  the  road  from 
Jena  to  Weimar  and  that  I  was 
writing  a  'Faust.'  I  got  no  applause 
for  my  plums  and  no  sympathy  for  my 
'  Faust '  ;  I  never  wrote  the  '  Faust,' 
but  I  never  ate  plums  from  that  day. 
So  much  for  knowing  how  to  manage 
one's  hearers." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in 
that  light  way  after  what  you  have 
been  telling  us  so  earnestly,"  said 
Gwendoline. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  dear  madam," 
answered  Heine.  "  I  have  a  particu- 
lar talent  for  being  easily  moved ; 
and  when  I  am  moved  I  shed  tears, 
and  when  I  shed  tears  it  seems  very 
foolish,  and  I  at  once  try  to  laugh  at 
myself — or  at  the  first  convenient 
object  which  falls  in  my  way.  For 
tears  hurt — bitterly  sometimes  ;  and 
it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  them  in  any 
way  one  can,  provided  that  one  does 
not  put  them  beyond  one's  reach 
altogether." 

"People  talk  a  great  deal  of  sweet 
pain,"  remarked  Augustus.  "  I  do 
not  understand  how  anything  which 
hurts  can  be  sweet  at  the  same  time." 

"  Can  you  understand  how  a  thing 
sweet  at  the  time  may  hurt  after- 
wards ] " 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Chard. 

"Then  can  you  not  understand  how 
when  the  thing  hurts  it  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  it  was  once  sweet  ?  It 
is  very  simple.  By  no  means  all  pains 
are  sweet ;  but  on  the  whole  there  are 
enough  of  the  sort  to  supply  poets  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  are  men 
among  us  here  whose  sufferings  are 
bitter  still — very  bitter." 

"  Shall  we  ever  know  any  of  your 
companions  1 "  asked  Lady  Brenda. 


"  They  would  be  delighted,  I  am 
sure.  We  rarely  have  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  words  with  living  peo- 
ple— it  has  never  happened  to  me 
before.  Mr.  Chard  has  discovered  a 
rather  dangerous  way  of  making  it 
possible,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  you  are  not  in  the  least  nervous. 
That  shows  how  greatly  ideas  have 
changed  in  thirty  years.  When  I  was 
alive  there  was  something  that  made 
one's  flesh  creep  in  the  idea  of  talking 
with  a  dead  man.  You  have  over- 
come all  that.  If  Mr.  Chard  will 
only  continue  his  experiments  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  dead  men  should 
not  play  a  real  part  in  society." 

11 1  see  no  objection  whatever,"  said 
Lady  Brenda.  "  I  am  sure,  if  they 
are  all  like  you,  it  would  be  most 
charming.  But,  after  all,  you  may 
only  be  some  one  who  knows  all  about 
Heine,  and  talks  delightfully  about 
him." 

"  "Will  you  let  me  look  at  your 
hand  1 "  asked  the  poet,  bending  for- 
ward and  taking  Lady  Brenda's  fingers 
in  his.  "  What  a  beautiful  ring ;  I 
always  loved  sapphires " 

But  Lady  Brenda  turned  pale,  and 
after  a  moment's  struggle  with  her 
convictions,  she  nervously  snatched  het 
hand  away. 

"  Oh,  you  are — you  are  really  dead 
— lean  feel  it  in  your  fingers,"  she 
cried.  After  that,  Lady  Brenda  ceased 
to  be  sceptical. 

"  There  is  only  one  point  upon  which 
I  must  warn  you  in  regard  to  my 
friends,"  resumed  Heine,  smiling  at 
Lady  Brenda's  discomfiture.  "  They 
wear  the  dress  of  their  age — as  I  do. 
You  must  trust  to  them  to  avoid  your 
servants,  who  might  be  surprised — or 
else  you  must  warn  your  servants  that 
some  friends  are  coming  to  stay  with 
you  who  wear  the  costumes  of  their 
country." 

"  I  will  manage  that,"  said  Augustus 
confidently. 


(To  be  continued?) 
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ONE  stormy  season  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the   present  century  a  great 
tree  came  down  among  certain  moss- 
covered  ridges  of  old   masonry  which 
break  the  surface   of  the  Rosenmold 
heath,  exposing,  together  with  its  roots, 
the  remains  of  two  persons.     Whether 
the  bodies  (male  and  female,  said  Ger- 
man bone-science)  had  been  purposely 
buried  there  was  questionable.     They 
seemed  rather   to  have    been  hidden 
away  by  the  accident,  whatever  it  was, 
which  had  caused  death — crushed,  per- 
haps, under  what   had  been  the  low 
wall  of  a  garden — being  much  distorted, 
and  lying,  though  neatly  enough  dis- 
covered by  the  upheaval  of  the  soil,  in 
great  confusion.      People's    attention 
was  the  more  attracted  to  the  incident 
because  popular  fancy   had  long   run 
upon  a   tradition  of  buried   treasure, 
golden  treasures,  in  or  about  the  anti- 
quated ruin  which  the  garden  boundary 
inclosed  :  the  roofless  shell  of  a  small 
but  solidly-built  stone  house,  burnt  or 
overthrown  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the 
wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Many  persons  went  to  visit 
the  remains,   lying  out  on  the   dark 
wild  plateau,    which    stretches   away 
above  the  tallest  roofs  of  the  old  grand- 
ducal  town,  very   distinctly  outlined, 
on  that  day,  in  deep  fluid  grey  against 
a  sky  still  heavy  with  coming  rain. 
No  treasure,  indeed,  was  forthcoming 
among  the  masses  of  fallen  stone.  But 
the  tradition  was  so  far  verified,  that 
the  bones  had  rich  golden  ornaments 
about  them  ;  and  for  the  minds  of  some 
long-remembering    people    their    dis- 
covery set  at  rest  an  old  doubt.     It 
had  never  been  precisely  known  what 
was  become  of  the  young  Duke  Carl, 
who  disappeared  from  the  world  just  a 
century  before,  about  the  time  when  a 
great  army  passed  over  these  parts,  at 
a  political  crisis,  one  issue  of  which 


was  the  final  absorption  of  his  small 
territory  in  a  neighbouring  dominion. 
Restless,  romantic,  eccentric,  had  he 
passed  on  with  the  victorious  host,  and 
taken  the  chances  of  an  obscure  soldier's 
life  1  Certain  old  letters  hinted  at  a 
different  ending — love-letters  which 
provided  for  a  secret  meeting,  pre- 
liminary, perhaps,  to  the  final  depar- 
ture of  the  young  duke  (who  by  the 
usage  of  his  realm  could  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  go  whither,  or  marry 
whom,  he  pleased)  to  whatever  worlds 
he  had  chosen,  not  of  his  own  people. 
The  minds  of  those  still  interested  in 
the  matter  were  now  at  last  made  up. 
The  disposition  of  the  remains  suggest- 
ing to  them  the  lively  picture  of  a  sullen 
night,  the  unexpected  passing  of  the 
great  army,  and  the  two  lovers  rushing 
forth  wildly,  at  the  sudden  tumult  out- 
side their  cheerful  shelter,  caught  in 
the  dark  and  trampled  out  so,  surprised 
and  unseen  among  the  horses  and 
heavy  guns. 

Time,  at  the  court  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Rosenmold,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  seem 
'to  have  been  standing  still  almost  since 
the  Middle  Age — since  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  which 
period,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heredi- 
tary grand-duke  with  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  house,  a  sudden  tide  of  wealth 
flowing  through  the  grand-ducal  ex- 
chequer had  left  a  kind  of  golden 
architectural  splendour  on  the  place, 
always  too  ample  for  its  population. 
The  sloping  Gothic  roofs  for  carrying 
off  the  heavy  snows  still  indented  the 
sky — a  world  of  tiles,  with  space  un- 
curtailed  for  the  awkward  gambols  of 
that  very  German  goblin  Hans  Klapper 
on  the  long,  slumberous,  northern 
nights.  Whole  quarryfuls  of  wrought 
stone  had  been  piled  along  the  streets 
and  around  the  squares,  and  were  now 
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grown,  in  truth,  like  Nature's  self 
again  in  their  rough  time-worn  mas- 
siveness,  with  weeds  and  wild  flowers 
where  their  decay  accumulated,  blossom- 
ing, always  the  same  beyond  people's 
memories,  every  summer  as  the  storks 
came  back  to  their  platforms  on  the 
remote  chimney-tops.  Without,  all  was 
as  it  had  been  on  the  eve  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  :  the  venerable  dark  green 
mouldiness,  priceless  pearl  of  architec- 
tural effect,  was  unbroken  by  a  single 
new  gable.  And  within,  human  life — 
its  thoughts,  its  habits,  above  all,  its 
etiquette — had  been  put  out  by  no 
matter  of  excitement,  political  or  intel- 
lectual, ever  at  all,  one  might  say,  at 
any  time.  The  rambling  grand-ducal 
palace  was  full  to  overflowing  with 
furniture,  which,  useful  or  useless,  was 
all  ornamental  and  none  of  it  new. 
Suppose  the  various  objects,  especially 
the  contents  of  the  haunted  old  lumber- 
rooms,  duly  arranged  and  ticketed  ; 
and  their  Highnesses  would  have  had 
a  historic  museum,  after  which  those 
famed  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden 
would  hardly  have  counted  as  one  of 
the  glories  of  Augustus  the  Strong. 
An  immense  heraldry,  that  truly  Ger- 
man vanity,  had  grown,  expatiating, 
florid,  eloquent,  over  everything  with- 
out and  within  :  windows,  house-fronts, 
church-walls,  and  church-floors.  And 
one  half  of  the  male  inhabitants  were 
big  or  little  State  functionaries,  mostly 
of  a  gtwm-decorative  order — the  treble- 
singer  to  the  town-council,  the  court- 
organist,  the  court-poet,  and  the  like — 
each  with  his  deputies  and  assistants  : 
maintaining  all  unbroken  a  sleepy 
ceremonial,  to  make  the  hours  just 
noticeable  as  they  slipped  away.  At 
court,  with  a  continuous  round  of  cere- 
monies which,  though  early  in  the 
day,  must  always  take  place  under  a 
jealous  exclusion  of  the  sun,  one 
seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  candle- 
light. 

It  was  in  a  delightful  rummaging  of 
one  of  those  lumber-rooms,  escaped 
from  that  candle-light  into  the  broad 
day  of  the  uppermost  windows,  that  the 
young  Duke  Carl  laid  his  hand  on  an 


old  volume  of  the  year  1486,  printed 
in  heavy  type,  with  frontispiece,  per- 
haps by  Albert  Diirer — "  Ars  Versifi- 
candi  :  The  Art  of  Versification,"  by 
Conrad  Celtes.  Crowned  poet  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  he  had 
the  right  to  speak  on  that  subject ;  for 
while  he  vindicated  as  best  he  might 
old  German  literature  against  the 
charge  of  barbarism,  he  did  also  a 
man's  part  towards  reviving  in  the 
Fatherland  the  knowledge  of  the  poetry 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  for  Carl, 
the  pearl,  the  golden  nugget,  of  the 
volume  was  the  Sapphic  ode  with  which 
it  closed — "  To  Apollo  praying  that  he 
would  come  to  us  from  Italy,  bringing 
his  lyre  with  him  :  Ad  Apottinem,  ut  ab 
Italis  cum  lyra  ad  Germanos  veniat." 
The  god  of  light,  coming  to  Germany 
from  some  more  favoured  world  beyond 
it,  over  leagues  of  rainy  hill  and  moun- 
tain, making  soft  day  there, — that  had 
ever  been  the  dream  of  the  ghost- 
ridden,  yet  deep-feeling  and  certainly 
meek  German  soul ;  of  the  great  Diirer, 
for  instance,  who  had  been  the  friend 
of  this  Conrad  Celtes,  and  himself,  all 
German  as  he  was,  like  a  gleam  of  real 
day  amid  that  Hyperborean,  German 
darkness, — a  darkness  which  clave  to 
him  too  at  that  dim  time  when  there 
were  violent  robbers,  nay !  real  live 
devils,  in  every  German  wood.  And 
it  was  precisely  the  aspiration  of  Carl 
himself.  Those  verses,  coming  to  the 
boy's  hand  at  the  right  moment, 
brought  a  spark  of  intellectual  light 
to  a  whole  magazine  of  observation, 
fancy,  desire,  stored  up  from  the  first 
impressions  of  childhood.  To  bring 
Apollo  with  his  lyre  to  Germany  ! — it 
was  precisely  what  he,  Carl,  desired  to 
do ;  was,  as  he  might  flatter  himself, 
actually  doing. 

The  day-light,  the  Apolline  aurora 
which  the  young  Duke  Carl  claimed  to 
be  bringing  to  his  candle-lit  people, 
came  in  the  somewhat  questionable 
form  of  the  contemporary  French  ideal 
in  matters  of  art  and  literature — 
French  plays,  French  architecture, 
French  looking-glasses  :  Apollo  in  the 
dandified  costume  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
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teenth.  Only,  confronting  the  essen- 
tially aged  and  decrepit  graces  of  his 
model  with  his  own  essentially  youth- 
ful temper,  he  invigorated  what  he 
borrowed  ;  and  with  him  an  aspiration 
towards  the  classical  ideal,  so  often 
hollow  and  insincere,  lost  all  its  affec- 
tation. His  doting  grandfather,  the 
reigning  Grand-Duke,  afforded  readily 
enough,  from  the  great  store  of  in- 
herited wealth  which  would  one  day 
be  the  lad's,  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  vast,  unfinished 
Residence,  with  "pavilions"  (after  the 
manner  of  the  famous  Mansard)  uniting 
its  scattered  parts  ;  while  a  wonderful 
flowerage  of  architectural  fancy,  with 
broken  attic  roofs,  passed  over  and 
beyond  the  earlier  fabric  :  the  later 
and  lighter  forms  being,  in  part,  carved 
adroitly  out  of  the  heavy  masses  of  the 
old,  honest,  "  stump  Gothic  "  tracery. 
One  fault  only  Carl  found  in  his  French 
models,  and  was  resolute  to  correct. 
He  would  have,  at  least  within,  real 
marble  in  place  of  stucco,  and,  if  he 
might,  perhaps  solid  gold  for  gilding. 
There  was  something  in  the  sanguine, 
floridly  handsome  youth,  with  his  alert- 
ness of  mind  turned  wholly,  amid  the 
vexing  preoccupations  of  an  age  of  war, 
upon  embellishment  and  the  softer 
things  of  life,  which  soothed  the  testy 
humours  of  the  old  Duke,  like  the  quiet 
physical  warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  sun. 
He  was  ready  to  preside  with  all  cere- 
mony at  a  presentation  of  Marivaux's 
"  Death  of  Hannibal,"  played  in  the 
original,  with  such  imperfect  mastery 
of  the  French  accent  as  the  lovers  of 
new  light  in  Rosenmold  had  at  com- 
mand, in  a  theatre  copied  from  that  at 
Versailles,  lined  with  pale  yellow  satin, 
and  with  a  picture,  amid  the  stucco 
braveries  of  the  ceiling,  of  the  Septen- 
trional Apollo  himself  in  somewhat 
watery  red  and  blue.  Innumerable 
wax-lights  in  cut-glass  lustres  were  a 
thing  of  course.  Duke  Carl  himself, 
attired  after  the  newest  French  fashion, 
played  the  part  of  Hannibal.  The  old 
Duke,  indeed,  at  a  council-board  de- 
voted hitherto  to  matters  of  State 
would  nod  very  early  in  certain  long 


discussions  on  matters  of  art :  magnifi- 
cent schemes  from  this  or  that  eminent 
contractor  for  spending  his  money 
tastefully,  distinguishings  of  the  rococo 
and  the  baroque.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  been  all  his  life  in  close  inter- 
course with  select  humanity,  self- 
conscious  and  arrayed  for  presentation, 
he  was  a  helpful  judge  of  portraits, 
and  the  various  degrees  of  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  therein  :  a  phase  of  fine 
art  which  the  grandson  could  not  value 
too  much.  The  sergeant-painter,  and 
the  deputy  sergeant-painter,  were  in- 
deed conventional  performers  enough  : 
as  mechanical  in  their  dispensation  of 
wigs,  finger-rings,  ruffles,  simpers,  as 
the  figure  of  the  armed  knight  who 
struck  the  bell  in  the  Residence  tower. 
But  scattered  through  its  half- deserted 
rooms,  state  bed-chambers  and  the  like, 
hung  the  works  of  more  genuine  mas- 
ters, still  as  unadulterate  as  the  hock, 
known  to  be  two  generations  old,  in 
the  grand-ducal  cellar.  The  youth  had 
even  his  scheme  of  inviting  the  illus- 
trious Antony  Coppel  to  the  court,  to 
live  there,  if  he  would,  with  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood.  The  illustrious  Mansard 
had  actually  promised  to  come,  had 
not  his  sudden  death  taken  him  away 
from  earthly  glory. 

And  at  least,  if  one  must  forego 
the  masters,  master  -  pieces  might  be 
had  for  their  price.  For  ten  thou- 
sand marks  —  day  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered !  —  a  genuine  work  of  "  The 
Urbinate,"  from  the  cabinet  of  a 
certain  commercially-minded  Italian 
grand-duke,  was  on  its  way  to  Rosen- 
mold  ;  anxiously  awaited,  as  it  came 
over  rainy  mountain-passes  and  along 
the  rough  German  roads  through 
doubtful  weather.  The  tribune,  the 
throne  itself,  were  made  ready  in  the 
presence-chamber,  with  hangings  in  the 
grand-ducal  colours  laced  with  gold, 
together  with  a  speech  and  an  ode. 
Late  at  night,  at  last,  the  waggon  wo  s 
heard  rumbling  into  the  court-yard  ; 
with  the  guest,  arrived  in  safety,  but, 
if  one  must  confess  one's  self,  perhaps 
forbidding  at  first  sight.  From  a  coiu- 
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fortless  portico  with  all  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  Middle  Age,  supported  by 
brown,   aged   bishops,   whose  medita- 
tions no  incident  could   distract,  Our 
Lady  looked    out  no  better  than   an 
unpretending  nun,  with  nothing  to  say 
the  like  of  which  one  was  used  to  hear. 
Certainly  one  was  not  stimulated  by, 
enwrapped,    absorbed    in    the    great 
master's    doings  :    only,    with    much 
private   disappointment,  put  on   one's 
mettle  to  defend  him  against  critics 
notoriously  wanting  in  sensibility,  and 
against  one's  self.  In  truth,  the  painter 
whom  Carl  most  unaffectedly  enjoyed, 
the  real  vigour  of   his  youthful  and 
somewhat  animal   taste    finding  here 
its  proper  sustenance,  was  Rubens — 
Rubens  reached,  as  he  is  reached  at 
his    best,    in    well-preserved     family 
portraits,  fresh,  gay,  ingenuous,  as  of 
privileged    young    people   who   could 
never   grow   old.       Had    not   he   too 
brought  something  of   the   splendour 
of  a  better  land  into  those  northern 
regions  :    if  not  the  glowing  gold  of 
Titian's  Italian  sun,  yet  the  carnation 
and  yellow  of  roses  or  tulips,  such  as 
might  really  grow  there  with  cultiva- 
tion even    under   rainy  skies?      And 
then,  about  this  time  something  was 
heard  at  the  grand-ducal  court  of  cer- 
tain  mysterious    experiments   in   the 
making  of  porcelain,  veritable  alchemy 
for  the  turning  of  clay  into  gold.     The 
reign  of  Dresden  china  was  at  hand, 
with  one's  own  world  of  little  men,  and 
women  more   delightfully  diminutive 
still,    amid     imitations    of     artificial 
flowers.     The  young  duke  braced  him- 
self for  a  plot  to  steal  the  gifted  Herr 
Bottcher  from  his  enforced  residence, 
as   if    in    prison,    at   the    fortress   of 
Meissen.      Why   not  bring  pots  and 
wheels   to  Rosenmold,  and  prosecute 
his  discoveries  there  ?  The  Grand-Duke, 
indeed,  preferred  bis  old  service  of  gold 
plate,  and  would  have  had  the  lad  a 
virtuoso  in  nothing  less  costly  than  gold 
— gold  snuff-boxes ! 

For  in  truth,  regarding  what  belongs 
to  art  or  culture,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
have  a  large  appetite  and  little  to  feed 
on.  Only,  in  the  things  of  the  mind 


the  appetite  itself  counts  for  so  much  : 
at  least  in  hopeful  unobstructed  youth 
with  the  world  before  it.  "You  are 
the  Apollo  you  tell  us  of,  the  northern 
Apollo,"  people  were  beginning  to  say 
to  him,  surprised  from  time  to  time 
by  a  mental  purpose  beyond  their 
guesses — expressions,  liftings,  softly 
gleaming  or  vehement  lights,  in  the 
handsome  countenance  of  the  youth, 
and  his  effective  speech,  as  he  roamed, 
inviting  all  about  him  to  share  the 
honey,  from  music  to  painting,  from 
painting  to  the  drama,  all  alike  florid 
in  style.  Yes  !  and  perhaps  third-rate. 
And  so  far,  consistently  throughout, 
he  had  held  that  the  centre  of  one's 
intellectual  system  must  be  understood 
to  be  in  France.  He  had  thoughts  of 
proceeding  to  that  country  secretly,  in 
person  there  to  attain  the  very  impress 
of  its  genius. 

Meantime  its  more  portable  flowers 
came  to  order  in  abundance.    That  the 
roses,  so  to  put  it,  were  but  excellent 
artificial    flowers,     redolent    only    of 
musk,  neither  disproved  for  Carl  the 
validity  of  his  ideal,  nor  to  our  minds 
the  vocation  of  Carl  himself  in  these 
matters.     In     art,    as    in    all    other 
things   of  the   mind  again,  much  de- 
pends on  the  receiver  ;  and  the  higher 
informing  capacity,  if  it  exist  within, 
will  mould  an  unpromising  matter  to 
itself — will  realise  itself  by  selection, 
and  the  preference  of  the   better  in 
what  is  bad  or  indifferent,  asserting 
its   prerogative    under    the    most  un- 
likely   conditions.       People     had    in 
Carl,  could   they  have  understood  it, 
the  spectacle,  under  those  superficial 
braveries,  of  a  really  heroic  effort  of 
mind  at  a  disadvantage.     That  rococo? 
seventeenth-century,  French  imitation 
of  the  true  Renaissance  called  out  in 
Carl  a  boundless  enthusiam ;    as  the 
Italian  original  had  done  nearly  two 
centuries  before.     He  put  into  his  re- 
ception  of  the  aesthetic  achievements 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  what  young 
France  had  felt  when  Francis  the  First 
brought  home  the  great  Da  Vinci  and 
his  works.     It  was  but  himself  truly, 
after     all,    that     he    had    found,    so 
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fresh  and  real  among  those  artificial 
rose?. 

He  was  thrown  the  more  upon  such 
outward  and  sensuous  products  of 
mind — architecture,  pottery,  presently 
on  music — because  for  him,  with  so 
large  intellectual  capacity,  there  was, 
to  speak  properly,  no  literature  in  his 
mother-tongue.  Books  there  were, 
German  books  ;  but  of  a  dullness,  a 
distance  from  the  actual  interests  of 
the  warm,  various,  coloured  life  around 
and  within  him,  to  us  hardly  conceiv- 
able. There  was  more  entertainment 
in  the  natural  train  of  his  own  solitary 
thoughts,  humoured  and  rightly  at- 
tuned by  pleasant  visible  objects, 
than  in  all  the  books  he  had  hunted 
through  so  carefully  for  that  all- 
searching  intellectual  light,  of  which 
a  passing  gleam  of  interest  gave  falla- 
cious promise  here  or  there.  And 
still  generously  he  held  to  the  belief 
urging  him  to  fresh  endeavour,  that 
the  literature  which  might  set  heart 
and  mind  free  must  exist  somewhere, 
though  court-librarians  could  not  say 
where.  In  search  for  it  he  spent  many 
days  in  those  old  book-closets  where 
he  had  lighted  on  the  Latin  ode  of 
Conrad  Celtes.  Was  German  literature 
always  to  remain  no  more  than  a  kind 
of  penal  apparatus  for  the  teasing  of 
the  brain  1  Oh  for  a  literature  set 
free,  conterminous  with  the  interests 
of  life  itself ! 

In  music,  it  might  be  thought, 
Germany  had  already  vindicated  its 
spiritual  liberty.  One  and  another 
of  those  North  German  towns  was 
already  aware  of  the  youthful  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  The  first  notes  had  been 
heard  of  a  music  not  borrowed  from 
France  ;  but  flowing,  as  naturally  as 
springs  from  their  sources,  out  of  the 
ever-musical  soul  of  Germany  itself. 
And  the  Duke  Carl  was  a  sincere  lover 
of  music,  himself  playing  melodiously 
on  the  violin  to  a  delighted  court. 
That  new  Germany  of  the  spirit 
would  be  builded  perhaps  to  the  sound 
of  music.  In  those  other  artistic 
enthusiasms,  as  the  prophet  of  the 
French  drama  or  of  the  architectural 


taste  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  he  had 
contributed  himself  generously  :  help- 
ing out  with  his  own  good  faith  the 
inadequacy  of  their  appeal.  Music 
alone  hitherto  had  really  helped  him, 
and  taken  him  out  of  himself.  To  music 
instinctively  more  and  more  he  devoted 
himself;  and  in  his  desire  to  refine  and 
organise  the  court  music  from  which, 
by  leave  of  absence  to  official  per- 
formers enjoying  their  salaries  at  a 
distance,  many  parts  had  literally 
fallen  away,  like  the  favourite  notes  of 
a  worn-out  spinet,  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  a  devoted  youth,  the  deputy-org- 
anist of  the  grand-ducal  chapel.  A 
member  of  the  Roman  Church  amid  a 
people  chiefly  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
Duke  Carl  would  creep  sometimes 
into  the  curtained  court-pew  of  the 
Lutheran  church  to  which  he  had 
presented  its  massive  golden  crucifix, 
to  listen  to  the  chorales,  the  execution 
of  which  he  had  managed  to  tune  to 
his  liking  :  relishing,  he  could  hardly 
explain  why,  those  passages  of  a 
pleasantly  monotonous  and  unending 
melody,  as  it  might  seem,  which  cer- 
tainly never  came  to  what  could 
rightly  be  called  an  ending  here  on 
earth ;  and  having  also  a  sympathy 
with  the  cheerful  genius  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  with  his  good  tunes, 
and  that  ringing  laughter,  which  sent 
dull  goblins  flitting. 

At  this  time,  then,  his  mind  ran 
eagerly  for  a  while  on  the  project  of 
some  musical  and  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  a  fancy  suggested  by  that  old 
Latin  poem  of  Conrad  Celtes  :  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo,  sojourning,  in  the 
revolutions  of  time,  in  the  sluggish 
north  for  a  season,  yet  Apollo  still : 
prompting  art,  music,  poetry,  and  the 
philosophy  which  interprets  man's 
life  :  making  a  sort  of  intercalary  day 
amid  the  natural  darkness, — not  meri- 
dian day,  of  course,  but  a  soft  derivative 
daylight,  good  enough  for  us.  It  would 
be  necessarily  a  mystic  piece,  abounding 
in  fine  touches,  suggestions,  innuen- 
does. His  vague  proposal  was  met 
half-way  by  the  very  practical  execu- 
tant power  of  his  friend,  or  servant, 
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the  deputy-organist,  already  ponder- 
ing, with  just  a  satiric  flavour  (suppress- 
ible  in  actual  performance,  if  the  time 
for  that  should  ever  come)  a  musical 
work  on  Duke  Carl  himself — "  Balder, 
an  Interlude."  He  was  contented  to 
recast  and  enlarge  the  part  of  the 
northern  god  of  light,  with  a  now 
wholly  serious  intention.  But  still, 
the  near,  the  real  and  familiar,  gave 
precision  to,  or  actually  superseded, 
the  distant  and  the  ideal.  The  soul 
of  the  music  was  but  a  transfusion 
from  the  fantastic,  but  so  interesting 
creature  close  at  hand.  And  Carl  was 
certainly  true  to  his  proposed  part,  in 
that  he  gladdened  others  by  an  intel- 
lectual radiance  which  had  ceased  to 
mean  warmth  or  animation  for  him- 
self. For  him,  the  light  was  still  to 
seek,  in  France,  in  Italy :  above  all, 
in  old  Greece,  amid  the  precious  things 
which  might  yet  be  lurking  there  un- 
known, in  art,  in  poetry,  perhaps  in 
very  life,  till  Prince  Fortunate  should 
come. 

Yes !  it  was  thither,  to  Greece,  that 
his  thoughts  were  turned  during  those 
romantic,  classical  musings  while  the 
opera  was  made  ready.  That,  in  due 
time,  was  presented  with  sufficient 
success.  Meantime,  his  purpose  was 
grown  definite  to  visit  that  original 
country  of  the  Muses,  from  which  the 
pleasant  things  of  Italy  had  been  but 
derivative  :  to  brave  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  leaving  home  at  all :  the 
difficulties,  also,  of  access  to  Greece,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

At  times  the  fancy  came  that  he 
must  really  belong  by  descent  to  a 
southern  race;  that  a  physical  cause 
might  lie  beneath  this  strange  restless- 
ness, like  the  imperfect  reminiscence 
of  something  that  had  passed  in  earlier 
life.  The  aged  ministers  of  heraldry 
were  set  to  work  (actually  prolonging 
their  days  by  an  unexpected  revival  of 
interest  in  their  too  well-worn  func- 
tion) on  the  search  for  some  obscure 
rivulet  of  Greek  descent,  later  Byzan- 
tine Greek  perhaps,  in  the  Rosenmold 
genealogy.  No!  with  a  hundred 
quarterings,  they  were  as  indigenous, 


incorruptible  heraldry  re-asserted,  as 
the  old  yew-trees  a-squat  on  the 
heath. 

And,  meantime,  those  dreams  of 
distant  and  probably  adventurous 
travel  lent  the  youth,  still  so  healthy 
of  body,  a  wing  for  more  distant  ex- 
peditions than  he  had  ever  yet  inclined 
to,  among  his  own  wholesome  German 
woodlands.  In  long  rambles,  afoot 
or  on  horseback,  by  day  and  night, 
he  flung  himself,  for  the  re-settling  of 
his  sanity,  on  the  cheerful  influences 
of  their  simple  imagery — the  hawks, 
as  if  asleep  on  the  air  below  him  :  the 
bleached  crags,  evoked  by  late  sunset 
among  the  dark  oaks :  the  water- 
wheels,  with  their  pleasant  murmur 
in  the  foldings  of  the  hill-side. 

Clouds  came  across  his  heaven : 
little  sudden  clouds,  like  those  which 
in  this  northern  latitude,  where  sum- 
mer is  at  best  but  a  flighty  guest, 
chill  out  the  heart,  though  but  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  of  the  warmest 
afternoon.  He  had  fits  of  the  gloom 
of  other  people  :  their  dull  passage 
through,  and  exit  from,  the  world : 
the  threadbare  incidents  of  their  lives  : 
their  dismal  funerals  :  which,  unless  he 
drove  them  away  immediately  by 
strenuous  exercise,  settled  into  a  gloom 
more  properly  his  own. 

Yet,  at  such  times,  outward  things 
also  would  seem  to  concur  unkindly 
in  deepening  the  mental  shadow  about 
him,  almost  as  if  there  were  indeed 
animation  in  the  natural  world :  elfin 
spirits,  in  those  inaccessible  hill-sides 
and  dark  ruins,  as  old  German  poetry 
pretended,  assistant  cheerfully  some- 
times, but  for  the  most  part  trouble- 
some to  their  human  kindred.  Of 
late  these  fits  had  come  somewhat  more 
frequently,  and  had  continued.  Often, 
it  was  a  weary,  deflowered  face  that 
his  favourite  mirrors  reflected.  Yes  ! 
people  were  prosaic,  and  their  lives 
threadbare — all  but  himself,  and 
organist  Max  perhaps,  and  Fritz  the 
treble-singer.  In  return,  the  people 
in  actual  contact  with  him  thought 
him  a  little  mad,  though  still  ready  to 
flatter  his  madness,  as  he  could  detect. 
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Alone  with  the  doting  old  grand- 
father, in  their  stiff,  distant,  alien 
world  of  etiquette,  he  felt  surrounded 
by  flatteries,  and  would  fain  have 
tested  the  sincerity  even  of  Max  and 
Fritz,  who  said,  echoing  the  words  of 
the  other,  "Yourself,  Sire,  are  the 
Apollo  of  Germany  !  " 

It  was  the  desire  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  people  about  him  and  unveil 
flatterers,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
suggested  a  trick  he  played  upon  the 
court,  upon  all  Europe.  In  that  com- 
plex, but  wholly  Teutonic  genealogy 
lately  under  research,  lay  a  much- 
prized  thread  of  descent  from  the 
fifth  Emperor  Charles ;  and  Carl, 
under  direction,  read,  with  much 
readiness  to  be  impressed,  all  that  was 
attainable  concerning  the  great 
ancestor,  finding  there,  in  truth, 
little  enough  to  reward  his  pains. 
One  hint  he  took,  however.  He  de- 
termined to  assist  at  his  own 
obsequies. 

That  he  might  in  this  way  facili- 
tate that  much-desired  journey  occurred 
to  him  almost  at  once  as  an  accessory 
motive  ;  and  in  a  little  while  definite 
motives  were  engrossed  in  the  dra- 
matic interest,  the  pleasing  gloom,  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing  itself.  Certainly, 
amid  the  living  world  here  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in  old,  sleepy  Rosen- 
mold,  death  made  great  parade  of 
itself.  Youth  even,  in  its  sentimental 
mood,  was  ready  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  decay,  and  amuse  itself 
with  fancies  of  the  tomb ;  as,  in 
periods  of  decadence  or  suspended 
progress,  when  the  world  seems  to  nap 
for  a  time,  artifices  for  the  arrest  or 
disguise  of  old  age  are  adopted  as  a 
fashion,  and  become  the  fopperies  of 
the  young.  The  whole  body  of  Carl's 
relations,  saving  the  drowsy  old  grand- 
father, already  lay  buried  beneath 
their  expansive  heraldries.  8  At  times 
the  whole  world  almost  seemed  buried 
thus — made  and  re-made  of  the  dead — 
its  entire  fabric  of  politics,  of  art,  of 
custom,  being  essentially  heraldic 
"  achievements,"  dead  men's  memen- 
toes, such  as  those.  You  see,  he  was 


a  sceptical  young  man;  and  his  kinsmen, 
dead  and  gone,  had  passed,  certainly 
in  his  imaginations  of  them,  into  no 
other  world,  save  perhaps  into  some 
stiffer,  slower,  sleepier,  and  more 
pompous  phase  of  ceremony — the  last 
degree  of  court  etiquette  ;  as  they  lay 
there,  in  the  great,  low-pitched,  grand- 
ducal  vault,  in  their  coffins,  dusted 
once  a  year  for  All  Souls'  Day  when 
the  court  officials  descended  thither, 
and  Mass  for  the  Dead  was  sung  amid 
an  array  of  dropping  crape  and  cob- 
webs. The  lad,  with  his  full  red  lips 
and  open  blue  eyes,  coming  as  with  a 
great  cup  in  his  hands  to  life's  feast, 
revolted  from  the  like  of  that,  as  from 
suffocation.  And  still,  the  suggestion 
of  it  was  everywhere.  In  the  garish 
afternoon,  up  to  the  wholesome  heights 
of  the  Heiligenberg,  suddenly  from 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  came 
the  grinding  death-knell.  It  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  ugly  grave  itself, 
and  enjoyment  was  dead.  On  his  way 
homeward  sadly  an  hour  later  be 
enters  by  chance  the  open  door  of  a 
village  church,  half-buried  in  the 
tangle  of  its  churchyard.  The  rude 
coffin  is  lying  there  of  a  labourer 
who  had  but  a  hovel  to  live  in.  The 
enemy  dogged  one's  footsteps  !  The 
young  Carl  seemed  to  be  flying  not 
from  death  simply,  but  from  assassin- 
ation. 

And  as  these  thoughts  sent  him 
back,  in  the  rebounding  power  of 
youth,  with  renewed  appetite  to  life 
and  sense  ;  so,  grown  at  last  familiar, 
they  gave  additional  purpose  to  his 
fantastic  experiment.  Had  it  not 
been  said  by  a  wise  man,  that,  after 
all,  the  offence  of  death  was  in  its 
trappings  ?  Well !  he  would,  as  far 
as  might  be,  try  the  thing,  while,  pre- 
sumably, a  large  reversionary  interest 
in  life  was  still  his.  He  would  pur- 
chase his  freedom,  at  least  of  those 
gloomy  trappings ;  and  listen  while 
he  was  spoken  of  as  dead. 

The  mere  preparations  gave  pleasant 
proof  of  the  devotion  to  him  of  a  cer- 
tain number,  who  entered  without 
question  into  his  plans.  It  is  not 
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difficult  to  mislead  the  world  concern- 
ing what  happens  to  those  who  live  at 
the  artificial  distance  from  it  of  a  court, 
with  its  high  wall  of  etiquette.  How- 
ever the  matter  was  managed,  no  one 
doubted  when  with  a  blazon  of  cere- 
monious words  the  court-news  went 
forth  that,  after  a  brief  illness,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  of  his  race,  the  heredi- 
tary Grand-Duke  was  deceased.  In 
momentary  regret,  bethinking  them  of 
the  lad's  taste  for  splendour,  those  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  such  matters 
belonged  (the  grandfather  now  sinking 
deeper  into  bare  quiescence)  backed 
by  the  popular  wish,  determined  to 
give  him  a  funeral  with  even  more  than 
grand -ducal  measure  of  lugubrious 
magnificence.  The  place  of  his  repose 
was  marked  out  for  him,  as  officiously 
as  if  it  had  been  the  delimitation  of  a 
kingdom,  in  the  ducal  burial-vault, 
through  the  cobwebbed  windows  of 
which,  from  the  garden  where  he 
played  as  a  child,  the  young  duke  had 
often  peered  at  the  faded  glories  of  the 
immense  coroneted  coffins  ;  the  oldest 
shedding  their  velvet  tatters  around 
them.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  official 
world  of  Rosenmold,  arrayed  for  the 
occasion  in  almost  forgotten  dresses  of 
ceremony  as  if  for  a  masquerade,  the 
new  coffin  glided  from  the  fragrant 
chapel,  where  the  requiem  was  sung, 
down  the  broad  staircase  lined  with, 
peach-colour  and  yellow  marble,  into 
the  shadows  below.  Carl  himself,  dis- 
guised as  a  strolling  musician,  had 
followed  it  across  the  square  through 
a  drenching  rain,  on  which  circum- 
stance he  overheard  the  old  people 
congratulate  the  blessed  dead  within  ; 
had  listened  to  a  dirge  of  his  own 
composing  brought  out  on  the  great 
organ  with  much  bravura  by  his 
friend,  the  new  court-organist,  who 
was  in  the  secret;  and  that  night 
turned  the  key  of  the  garden-entrance 
to  the  vault,  and  peeped  in  upon  the 
sleepy,  painted  and  bewigged  young 
pages,  whose  duty  it  would  be  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  come  to 
watch  beside  their  late  master's  couch. 
And  a  certain  number  of  weeks 


afterwards  it  was  known  that  "  the 
mad  Duke"  had  reappeared,  to  the 
dismay  of  court-marshals.  Things 
might  have  gone  hard  with  the  youth 
had  the  strange  news,  at  first  as  fan- 
tastic rumour,  then  ns  matter  of  solemn 
inquiry,  lastly  as  ascertained  fact 
pleasing  or  otherwise,  been  less  wel- 
come than  it  was  to  the  grandfather — 
too  old  indeed  to  sorrow  deeply,  but 
grown  so  decrepit  as  to  propose  that 
ministers  should  possess  themselves  of 
the  person  of  the  young  Duke,  proclaim 
him  of  age  and  regent.  From  those 
dim  travels,  presenting  themselves  to 
the  old  man  who  had  never  been  fifty 
miles  away  from  home  as  almost  lunar 
in  their  audacity,  he  would  come  back 
— come  back  "in  time" — he  mur- 
mured faintly,  eager  to  feel  that  youth- 
ful animating  life  on  the  stir  about 
him  once  more. 

Carl  himself,  now  the  thing  was 
over,  greatly  relishing  its  satiric  ele- 
ments, must  be  forgiven  the  trick  of 
the  burial,  and  his  still  greater  enor- 
mity in  coming  to  life  again.  And 
then,  Duke  or  no  Duke,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  willed  that  things  should 
in  no  case  be  precisely  as  they  had 
been.  He  would  never  again  be  quite 
so  near  people's  lives  as  in  the  past — a 
fitful,  intermittent  visitor — almost  as 
if  he  had  been  properly  dead  :  the 
empty  coffin  remaining  as  a  kind 
of  symbolical  "  coronation-incident," 
setting  forth  his  future  relations  to 
his  subjects.  Of  all  those  who  believed 
him  dead  one  human  creature  only, 
save  the  grandfather,  had  sincerely 
sorrowed  for  him — a  woman,  in  tears 
as  the  funeral  train  passed  by,  with 
whom  he  had  sympathetically  dis- 
cussed his  own  merits.  Till  then,  he 
had  forgotten  the  incident  which  ex- 
hibited him  to  her  as  the  very  genius 
of  goodness  and  strength :  how  one 
day,  driving  with  her  country  pro- 
duce into  the  market  and  embarrassed 
by  the  crowd,  she  had  broken  one  of 
a  hundred  little  police-rules,  where- 
upon the  officers  were  about  to  carry 
her  away  to  be  fined  or  worse,  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  bystanders,  always 
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ready  to  deal  harshly  with  "  the 
gipsy,"  at  which  precise  moment  the 
tall  Duke  Carl,  like  the  flash  of  a 
trusty  sword,  had  leapt  from  the 
palace-stair  and  caused  her  to  pass  on 
in  peace.  She  had  half-detected  him 
through  his  disguise  :  in  due  time  news 
of  his  reappearance  had  been  cere- 
moniously carried  to  her  in  her  little 
cottage ;  and  the  remembrance  of  her 
hung  about  him  not  ungratefully,  as 
he  went  with  delight  upon  his  way. 

The  first  long  stage  of  his  journey 
over  in  headlong  flight  night  and  day, 
he  found  himself  one  summer  morn- 
ing, under  the  heat  of  what  seemed  a 
southern  sun,  at  last  really  at  large  on 
the  Bergstrasse ;  with  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Palatinate  on  his  left  hand ; 
and  on  the  right,  vineyards,  seen  now 
for  the  first  time,  sloping  up  into  the 
crisp  beeches  of  the  Odenwald.  By 
Weinheim  '  only  an  empty  tower  re- 
mained of  the  castle  of  Windeck.  He 
lay  for  the  night  in  the  great  white- 
washed guest-chamber  of  the  Capuchin 
convent. 

The  national  rivers,  like  the  national 
woods,  have  a  family  likeness — the 
Main,  the  Lahn,  the  Moselle,  the 
Neckar,  the  Rhine.  By  help  of  such 
accommodation  as  chance  afforded, 
partly  on  the  stream  itself,  partly  along 
the  banks,  he  pursued  the  leisurely 
winding  course  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  these :  tarrying  for  a  while  in  the 
towns,  grey,  white,  or  red,  which 
came  in  his  way  :  tasting  their  de- 
lightful native  "  little  "  wines,  peeping 
into  their  old  overloaded  churches, 
inspecting  the  church-furniture,  or 
trying  the  organs.  For  three  nights 
he  slept,  warm  and  dry,  on  the  hay 
stored  in  a  deserted  cloister ;  and, 
attracted  into  the  neighbouring  min- 
ster for  a  snatch  of  church-music, 
narrowly  escaped  detection.  By  mira- 
culous chance  the  grimmest  lord  of 
Rosenmold  was  there  within,  recog- 
nised the  youth  and  his  companions — 
visitors  naturally  conspicuous  amid 
the  crowd  of  peasants  around  them — 
and  for  some  hours  was  upon  their 
traces.  After  unclean  streets,  the 


country  air  was  a  perfume  by  con- 
trast, or  actually  scented  with  pine- 
woods.  One  seemed  to  breathe  with 
it  fancies  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and 
water — of  a  sort  of  souls  in  the  land- 
scape, but  cheerful  and  genial  now — 
happy  souls.  A  distant  group  of  pines 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  upland  awoke 
a  violent  desire  to  be  there  ;  seemed 
to  challenge  one  to  proceed  thither. 
Was  there  infinite  view  thence?  It 
was  like  an  outpost  of  some  far-off 
fancy  land,  a  pledge  of  the  reality  of 
such.  Above  Cassel  the  airy  hills 
curved  in  one  black  outline  against  a 
glowing  sky;  pregnant,  one  could  fancy, 
with  weird  forms,  which  might  be  at 
their  old  diableries  again  among  the 
ruins  in  those  remote  places  ere  night 
was  quite  come  there.  At  last,  in 
the  streets,  the  hundred  churches  of 
Cologne,  he  feels  something  of  a 
Gothic  enthusiasm,  and  all  a  German's 
enthusiasm  for  the  Rhine. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Rhine  country  the  vintage  was 
begun.  The  red  ruins  on  the  heights, 
the  white-walled  villages,  white  Saint 
Nepomuc  upon  the  bridges,  were  but 
isolated  higher  notes  of  contrast  in  a 
landscape  sleepy  and  indistinct  under 
the  flood  of  sunshine,  with  a  headiness 
in  it  like  that  of  must,  of  the  new  wine. 
The  noise  of  the  vineyards  came  through 
the  lovely  haze ;  still,  at  times,  with 
the  sharp  sound  of  a  bell — death-bell 
perhaps,  or  only  a  crazy  summons  to 
the  vintagers.  And  amid  those  broad 
willowy  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  at  last, 
from  Bingen  to  Mannheim,  where  the 
brown  hills  wander  into  airy  blue  dis- 
tance, like  a  little  picture  of  Paradise, 
he  felt  that  France  was  at  hand. 
Before  him  lay  the  road  thither,  easy 
and  straight — that  well  of  light  so 
close !  But,  unexpectedly,  the  capricious 
incidence  of  his  own  humour  and  the 
opportunity  did  not  suggest,  as  he 
would  have  wagered  it  must,  "  Go, 
drink  at  once  !  "  Was  it  that  France 
had  come  to  be  of  no  account  at  all, 
in  comparison  of  Italy,  of  Greece  ?  or 
that,  as  he  passed  over  the  German  land, 
the  conviction  had  come,  "For  you, 
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Italy,  France,  Hellas  itself,  is  here  !  "- 
that  the  thought  of  the  untried  spiritual 
possibilities  of  meek  Germany  had  for 
Carl  transferred  the  ideal  land  out  of 
space,  beyond  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine, 
into  future  time,  whither  he  must  be 
the  leader!  A  little  chilly  of  humour, 
in  spite  of  his  manly  strength,  he  was 
journeying  partly  in  search  of  physical 
heat.  To-day,  certainly,  in  this  great 
vineyard  physical  heat  was  about  him 
in  measure  sufficient,  at  least  for  a 
German  constitution.  Might  it  be  not 
otherwise  with  the  imaginative,  the 
intellectual  heat  and  light  ?  the  real 
need  being  that  of  an  interpreter — 
Apollo,  illuminant,  rather  as  the  re- 
vealer,  than  as  the  bringer,  of  light. 
With  large  belief  that  the  Eclaircisse- 
ment,  the  Aufklarung  (he  had  already 
found  the  name  for  the  thing),  would 
indeed  come,  he  had  been  in  much 
bewilderment  whence  and  how.  Here, 
he  began  to  see  that  it  could  be  in  no 
other  way  than  by  action  of  informing 
thought  upon  the  vast  accumulated 
material  of  which  Germany  was  in 
possession :  art,  poetry,  fiction,  an 
entire  imaginative  world,  following 
reasonably  upon  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  past,  of  Nature,  of  one's  self — 
an  understanding  of  all  beside  through 
the  knowledge  of  one's  self.  To  under- 
stand, would  be  the  indispensable  first 
step  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
great  past,  of  one's  little  present,  by 
criticism,  by  imagination.  Then  the 
imprisoned  souls  of  Nature  would  speak, 
as  of  old.  The  Middle  Age,  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  past  has  had  such 
generous  reprisals,  never  far  from  us, 
would  re-assert  its  mystic  spell  for  the 
better  understanding  of  our  Raffaelle. 
The  spirits  of  distant  Hellas  would 
re-awake  in  the  men  and  women  of 
little  German  towns.  Distant  times, 
the  most  alien  thoughts,  would  come 
near  together,  as  elements  in  a  great 
historic  symphony.  A  kind  of  ardent 
new  patriotism  awoke  in  him ;  sensi- 
tive, for  the  first  time,  at  the  words 
national  poesy,  national  art  and  litera- 
ture, German  philosophy.  To  the 
resources  of  the  past,  of  himself,  of 


what  was  possible  for  German  mind, 
more  and  more  his  mind  opens  as  he 
goes  on  his  way.  A  free  open  space 
had  been  determined,  which  something, 
now  to  be  created  by  him,  must  occupy. 
"Only,"  he  thought,  "if  I  had  co- 
adjutors ! — if  these  thoughts  would 
awake  in  but  one  other  mind ! " 

At  Strasburg,  with  its  mountain- 
ous, goblin  houses,  nine  stories  high, 
grouped  snugly,  in  the  midst  of  that 
inclement  plain,  like  a  great  stork's 
nest  around  the  romantic  red  steep^ 
of  its  cathedral,  Duke  Carl  became 
fairly  captive  to  the  Middle  Age. 
Tarrying  there  week  after  week  he 
worked  hard,  but  (without  a  ray  of 
light  from  others)  in  one  long  mistake, 
at  the  chronology  and  history  of  the 
coloured  windows.  Antiquity's  very 
self  seemed  expressed  there,  on  the 
visionary  image  of  king  or  patri- 
arch, in  the  deeply  incised  marks  of 
character,  the  hoary  hair,  the  massive 
proportions,  telling  of  a  length  of 
years  beyond  what  is  lived  now. 
Surely !  past  ages,  could  one  get  at  the 
historic  soul  of  them,  were  not  dead 
but  living  :  rich  in  company  for  the 
entertainment,  the  expansion  of  the 
present ;  and  Duke  Carl  was  still  with- 
out suspicion  of  the  cynic  after-thought 
that  such  historic  soul  was  but  an 
arbitrary  substitution,  a  generous  loan 
of  one's  self. 

The  mystic  soul  of  Nature  laid  hold 
on  him  next,  saying,  "  Come  !  under- 
stand—  interpret — me  !  "  He  was 
awakened  one  morning  by  the  jingle 
of  sledge- bells  along  the  street  beneath 
his  windows.  "Winter  had  descended 
betimes  from  the  mountains.  The 
pale  Rhine  below  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  long^way  to  Kehl  was  swollen 
with  ice,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
realised  that  Switzerland  was  at  hand. 
On  a  sudden  he  was  captive  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  mountains,  and 
hastened  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
by  Alt  Breisach  and  Basel,  upwards, 
unrepelled  by  a  thousand  difficulties, 
to  Swiss  farm-houses  and  lonely 
villages,  solemn  still  and  untouched 
by  strangers.  At  Grindetwald,  sleep- 
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ing  at  last  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  greater  Alps,  he  had  the  sense 
of  an  over-brooding  presence  ;   of  some 
strange  new  companions  around  him. 
Here  one  might  yield  one's  self  to  the 
unalterable  imaginative  appeal  of  the 
elements   in  their   highest   force    and 
simplicity — light,    air,     water,    earth. 
On  very  early  spring  days  the  mantle 
was  suddenly  lifted  :  the  Alps  were  an 
apex  of  natural  glory,  towards  which, 
in  broadening  spaces  of  light,  the  whole 
of  Europe  sloped  upwards.     Through 
them,   on  the  right   hand  as  he  jour- 
neyed on,  were  the  doorways  to  Italy, 
to  Como,  or  Verona  :  from  yonder  peak 
Italy's  self  was  visible,  as,  on  the  left 
hand,  in  the  South-German  towns,  in 
a  heightened  artistic  fineness,  in  the 
dainty  flowered  iron-work  for  instance, 
the    overflow    of   Italian   genius   was 
traceable.       These    things    presented 
themselves,    at   last,    only   to   remind 
him  that,  in  a  new  intellectual  hope, 
he   was   already    on    his    way    home. 
Straight  through  life,  straight  through 
nature  and  man,  with  one's  own  self- 
knowledge  as  a  light  thereon,  not  by 
way    of    the    geographical    Italy    or 
Greece,  lay  the  road  to  the  new  Hellas  ; 
to  be  realised  now  as  the  outcome  of 
home-born  German  genius.     At  times, 
in  that  early  fine  weather,  looking  now 
not  southwards  but  to  Germany,   he 
seemed  to   trace  the  outspread   of   a 
faint,  not  wholly  natural,  aurora  over 
the  dark  northern  regions.      And  it 
was  in  an  actual  sunrise  that  the  news 
came   which   finally   put   him  on  the 
directest  road  homewards.     One  hardly 
dared   breathe  in  the  rapid  uprise  of 
all-embracing  light,  which  seemed  like 
the  intellectual  rising  of  the  Father- 
land, when  up  the  straggling  path  to 
his  high  beech-grown  summit  (was  one 
safe   nowhere1?),   protesting   over   the 
roughness  of  the  way,  came  the  too 
familiar     voices    (ennui    itself    made 
audible)  of  certain  high  functionaries 
of  Rosenmold,  come  to  claim  their  new 
sovereign,  close  upon  the  runaway. 

With  news  of  the  old  Duke's 
decease  !  A  real  grief  at  his  heart, 
he  hastened  now  over  the  ground  which 


lay  between  him  and  the  bed  of  death, 
still  trying,  at  quieter  intervals,  to 
snatch  profit  by  the  way — peeping  at 
the  most  unlikely  hours  on  the  objects 
of  his  curiosity,  waiting  for  a  glimpse 
of  dawn  through  glowing  church-win- 
dows, penetrating  into  old  church- 
treasuries  by  candle-light,  taxing  the 
old  courtiers  to  pant  up  for  the 
view  to  this  or  that  conspicuous 
point  in  the  world  of  hilly  woodland. 
From  one  such  at  last,  in  spite  of 
everything  with  pleasure  to  Carl,  old 
Rosenmold  was  visible — the  attic  win- 
dows of  the  Residence,  the  storks  on 
the  chimneys,  the  green  copper  roofs 
baking  in  the  long,  dry,  German 
summer — the  homeliness  of  true  old 
Germany  !  He  too  felt  it,  and  yearned 
towards  his  home. 

And  the  "  beggar-maid  "  was  there. 
Thoughts  of  her  had  haunted  his  mind 
all  the  journey  through,  as  he  was 
aware,  not  unpleased,  graciously  over- 
flowing towards  any  creature  he  found 
dependent  upon  him.  The  mere  fact 
that  she  was  awaiting  him — at  his 
disposition — meekly,  and  as  though 
through  his  long  absence  she  had  never 
quitted  the  spot  on  which  he  had  said 
farewell,  touched  his  fancy,  and  on 
a  sudden  concentrated  his  wavering 
preference  into  a  practical  decision. 
''  King  Cophetua "  would  be  hers. 
And  his  good-will  sunned  her  wild- 
grown  beauty  into  majesty,  into  a 
kind  of  queenly  richness.  There  was 
natural  majesty  in  the  heavy  waves  of 
golden  hair  folded  closely  above  the ' 
neck,  built  a  little  massively ;  and 
she  looked  kind — beseeching  also,  cap- 
able of  sorrow.  She  was  like  clear 
sunny  weather,  with  blue-bells  and 
the  green  leaves,  between  rainy  days, 
and  seemed  to  embody  Die  Huh  auf 
dem  Gipfel — all  the  restful  hours  he 
had  spent  of  late  in  the  wood-sides 
and  on  the  hill-tops.  One  June  day, 
on  which  she  seemed  to  have  with- 
drawn into  herself  all  the  tokens  of 
summer,  brought  decision  to  our  lover 
of  artificial  roses,  who  had  cared  so 
little  hitherto  for  the  like  of  her. 
Grand-Duke  perforce,  he  would  make- 
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her  his  wife,  and  had  already  re-assured 
her  with  caricature  of  his  horrified 
ministers.  "  Go  straight  to  life  !  " 
said  his  new  poetic  code ;  and  here 
was  the  opportunity.  Here  also  the 
real  adventure,  in  comparison  of 
which  his  previous  efforts  that  way 
seemed  childish  theatricalities,  fit 
only  to  cheat  a  little  the  profound 
•ennui  of  real  life.  In  a  hundred  stolen 
iuterviews  she  taught  the  hitherto 
indifferent  youth  the  art  of  love. 

Duke  Carl  has  made  arrangements 
for  his  marriage,  secret  but  complete, 
and  soon  to  be  made  public.  Long 
since  he  had  cast  complacent  eyes  on 
a  strange  architectural  relic,  an  old 
grange  or  hunting  -  lodge  on  the 
heath,  with  he  could  hardly  have 
defined  what  charm  of  remoteness  and 
old  romance.  Popular  belief  amused 
itself  with  reports  of  the  wizard  who 
inhabited  or  haunted  the  place,  his 
fantastic  treasures,  his  immense  age. 
His  window  -  lights  might  be  seen 
glittering  afar  on  stormy  nights ; 
amid  a  blaze  of  golden  ornaments,  said 
the  more  adventurous  loiterer.  It  was 
cot  because  he  was  suspicious  still,  but 
in  a  kind  of  wantonness  of  affection, 
and  as  if  by  way  of  giving  yet  greater 
zest  to  the  luxury  of  their  mutual 
trust,  that  Duke  Carl  added  to  his 
announcement  of  the  purposed  place 
and  time  of  the  event,  a  pretended 
test  of  the  girl's  devotion.  He  tells 
her  the  story  of  the  aged  wizard, 
meagre  and  worn,  to  whom  she  must 
lind  her  way  alone  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question  all-important  to 
himself.  The  fierce  old  man  will  try 
to  escape  with  terrible  threats  ;  will 
turn,  or  half  turn,  into  repulsive 
animals.  She  must  cling  the  faster  : 
at  last  the  spell  will  be  broken  :  he 
will  yield  :  he  will  become  a  youth 
once  more,  and  give  the  desired 
answer. 

The  girl,  otherwise  so  self-denying, 
and  still  modestly  anxious  for  a  private 
union,  not  to  shame  his  high  position 
in  the  world,  had  wished  for  one  thing 
at  least — to  be  loved  amid  the  splen- 
dours habitual  to  him.  Duke  Carl 


sends  to  the  old  lodge  his  choicest 
personal  possessions.  For  many  days 
the  public  is  aware  of  something  on 
hand  :  a  few  get  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  treasures  on  their  way  to  the 
place  on  the  heath.  Was  he  pre- 
paring against  contingencies,  should 
the  great  army,  soon  to  pass  through 
these  parts,  not  leave  the  country  as 
innocently  as  might  be  desired  1 

The  short  grey  day  seemed  a  long 
one  to  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
were  waiting  anxiously  for  the  dark- 
ness :  the  court-people  fretful  and  on 
their  mettle  :  the  townsfolk  suspicious  : 
Duke  Carl  full  of  amorous  longing. 
At  her  distant  cottage  beyond  the 
hills  Gretchen  kept  herself  ready  for 
the  trial.  It  was  expected  that  cer- 
tain great  military  officers  would  arrive 
that  night,  commanders  of  a  victorious 
host  making  its  way  across  Northern 
Germany  with  no  great  respect  for 
the  rights  of  neutral  territory,  often 
dealing  with  life  and  property  too 
rudely  to  find  the  coveted  treasure. 
It  was  but  one  episode  in  a  cruel  war. 
Duke  Carl  did  not  wait  for  the  grand 
illuminated  supper  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Events  precipitated  them- 
selves. Those  officers  came  as  practic- 
ally victorious  occupants,  sheltering 
themselves  for  the  night  in  the 
luxurious  rooms  of  the  great  palace. 
The  army  was  in  fact  in  motion  close 
behind  its  leaders,  who  (Gretchen  warm 
and  happy  in  the  arms,  not  of  the 
aged  wizard,  but  of  the  youthful  lover) 
are  discussing  terms  for  the  final 
absorption  of  the  duchy  with  those 
traitorous  old  counsellors.  At  their 
delicate  supper  Duke  Carl  amuses  his 
companion  with  caricature,  amid  cries 
of  cheerful  laughter,  of  the  sleepy 
courtiers  entertaining  their  martial 
guests  in  all  their  pedantic  politeness, 
like  people  in  some  farcical  dream.  A 
priest,  and  certain  chosen  friends  to 
witness  the  marriage,  were  to  come  ere 
nightfall  to  the  grange.  The  lovers 
heard,  as  they  thought,  noise  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  hours  passed  as 
they  waited ;  and  what  came  at  last 
was  not  the  priest  with  his  companions. 
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Could  they  have  been  detained  by  the 
storm  ]  Duke  Carl  gently  re-assures 
the  girl :  bids  her  believe  in  him,  and 
wait.  But  through  the  wind  grown 
to  tempest,  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
violent  thunder — louder  than  any  pos- 
sible thunder — nearer  and  nearer 
comes  the  storm  of  the  victorious 
army,  like  some  disturbance  of  the 
earth  itself,  as  they  flee  into  the 
tumult,  out  of  the  intolerable  con- 
finement and  suspense,  dead-set  upon 
them. 

The  Enlightening,  the  Aufklarung, 
according  to  the  aspiration  of  Duke 
Carl,  was  effected  by  other  hands : 
Lestdng  and  Herder,  brilliant  pre- 
cursors of  the  age  of  genius  which 
centered  in  Goethe,  coming  well  within 
the  natural  limits  of  Carl's  lifetime. 
As  precursors  Goethe  gratefully  re- 
cognised them,  and  understood  that 
there  had  been  a  thousand  others 
looking  forward  to  a  new  era  in 
German  literature  with  the  desire 
which  is  in  some  sort  a  forecast  of 
capacity,  awaking  each  other  to  the 


permanent  reality  of  a  poetic  ideal  in 
human  life,  slowly  forming  that  public 
consciousness  to  which  Goethe  actually 
addressed  himself.  It  is  their  aspira- 
tions I  have  tried  to  embody  in  the 
portrait  of  Carl. 

"A  hard  winter  covered  the  Main  with  a 
firm  footing  of  ice.  The  liveliest  social  inter- 
course was  quickened  thereon.  I  was  un- 
failing from  early  morning  onwards ;  and 
being  lightly  clad  found  myself,  when  my 
mother  drove  up  later  to  look  on,  fairly  frozen. 
My  mother  sat  in  the  carriage,  quite  stately 
in  her  furred  cloak  of  red  velvet,  fastened  on 
the  breast  with  thick  gold  cord  and  tassels. 
'  Dear  mother ! '  I  said,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  'give  me  your  furs.  I  am  frozen.' 
She  was  equally  ready.  In  a  moment  I  had 
on  the  cloak.  Falling  below  the  knee,  with 
its  rich  trimming  of  sables,  and  enriched  with 
gold,  it  became  me  excellently.  So  clad  I 
made  my  way  up  and  down  with  a  cheerful 
heart. " 

That  was  Goethe,  perhaps  fifty  years 
later.  In  that  amiable  figure  I  seem 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  Resurgam 
on  Carl's  empty  coffin — the  aspiring 
soul  of  Carl  himself,  in  freedom  and 
effective  at  last. 

WALTEE  PATEK. 
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A  PRIMA  DONNA'S  CHARITY. 

[THE  Prima  Donna  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  musical  gifts  have  been  inherited,  and  that  is 
saying  very  little,  by  one  at  least  of  her  descendants.  The  influence  under  which  the  following 
verses  were  composed  was  that  of  Miss  Dorothy  Wernyss,  Mrs.  Jordan's  great-granddaughter.} 

Yes !  the  town  is  full  of  people,1  and  men  bustle  to  and  fro, 
Whilst  the  frost  begins  to  harden,  with  a  red  sun  sinking  low  ; 
But  their  hasty  footsteps  slacken,  as  a  voice  thrills  clear  and  sweet, 
Springing  like  a  sudden  fountain  on  the  silence  of  the  street. 

From  beneath  a  tattered  bonnet,  from  within  a  greasy  shawl, 
That  unebbing  tide  of  music  filled  with  life  the  souls  of  all ; 
And  the  touch  as  of  a  spirit  to  their  fluttered  pulses  clung 
With  a  strange  enchanting  rapture,  as  that  ragged  woman  sung. 

Then,  whenever  one  lay  ended,  ere  the  next  to  soar  began, 

From  the  workmen  homeward  trudging  pennies  in  a  river  ran ; 

Whilst  each  moment  through  the  windows,  opened  wide  to  catch  the  strain. 

Gold  like  summer-lightning  glittered,  and  the  silver  falls  as  rain. 

See  that  slattern  deftly  gather,  laughing  as  she  moves  along, 
The  undreamt  of  money-harvest  that  grew  up  beneath  her  song. 
From  the  crowded  haunts  of  fashion,  with  her  mass  of  mingled  gains, 
On  she  glides  through  gloomy  shadows  into  dim  and  lampless  lanes. 

But  one  passing  near  her  muttered, '"  Why,  her  hands  are  clean  and  white,. 
And  her  step  is  firm  and  graceful,  and  her  eyes  are  full  of  light. 
No,  she  cannot  be  a  beggar :  there  is  something  strange  I  ween  : 
I  must  follow  to  discover  what  this  foul  disguise  may  mean." 

So  he  followed,  till  he  joined  her  at  a  weeping  widow's  side, 
Whom  her  landlord,  in  his  anger  that  no  rent  she  could  provide, 
Turned  into  the  cold  to  perish  under  famine  and  despair, 
With  her  children  shaking  round  her  in  that  icy  Christmas  air. 

Her  the  Prima  Donna  pitied,  and,  beneath  an  impulse  sweet, 

From  her  carriage  lightly  leaping,  left  it  in  the  sullen  street ; 

To  find  food  for  that  pale  hunger,  to  relieve  that  mother's  pain, 

Forth  she  rushed  and  won  those  earnings  ;  then  returned  at  once  again. 

Off  she  flung  the  greasy  wrappers,  masking  well  her  velvets  rare  : 
Off  she  tossed  the  tattered  bonnet  that  had  hid  her  golden  hair  : 
In  the  widow's  dingy  clothing  she  had  sung  and  charmed  the  crowd ; 
And  now  brightly  broke  upon  her,  like  a  star  that  leaves  a  cloud. 
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In  her  lap  she  pom-eel  the  booty,  which  rolled  on  it  like  a  flood, 
Saying  gently  :  "  Keep  your  heart  up,  I  am  here  to  do  you  good  : 
This  will  feed  your  hungry  children,  this  will  buy  them  clothes  and  fire. 
And  to  help  you  well  to-morrow  will  be  then  my  chief  desire. 

"  Here,  my  friend,  I  may  not  linger,  I  am  now  almost  too  late ; 

For  the  Public  is  my  master,  and  he  cannot  bear  to  wait." 

Thus  she  left  that  staring  woman,  smoothed  her  curls  and  gown  once  more, 

To  delight  impatient  thousands  with  a  voice  unheard  before — 

Yes,  unheard  before ;  for  till  then  she  had  never  felt  or  known 
Such  a  flush  of  sacred  passion,  such  a  seed  within  her  sown  : 
She  had  sought  to  please  men  only,  since  her  feet  the  stage  had  trod  ; 
But  that  night  in  her  emotion  she  was  drawn  from  them  to  God. 

Not  in  vain  out  of  her  bosom  then  that  music-torrent  leapt, 

For,  beyond  her  earth-born  hearers,  star-crowned  Angels  smiled — and  wept ; 

And  a  solemn  utterance  floated  from  our  Father's  place  of  rest : 

"  Lovers  of  their  fellow-creatures,  those  are  they  whom  I  love  best. 

That  voice  perish  !  never,  never  !     As  a  blessing  and  a  dower 
Passing  to  her  children's  children,  it  shall  keep  its  quenchless  power, 
To  grow  richer  as  time  ripens,  like  the  living  \varmth  of  wine, 
And  to  charm  the  coming  ages  with  a  breath  of  Joy  Divine." 

FRANCIS  HASTINGS  DOYLE. 
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THE    EARTHQUAKE    IN    LONDON. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  ROBINSON, 
ESQ.,  OF  QUEEN'S  GATE,  LONDON, 
TO  COLONEL  MAXWELL,  CAIRO, 
EGYPT. 

-12th  June,  188— 

MY  DEAR  MAXWELL, — The  telegraph 
will  have  already  informed  you  of  the 
frightful  misfortune  which  the  day 
before  yesterday  overtook  this  country 
and  a  part  of  Northern  Europe.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  how 
my  wife  and  I  fared  in  this  terrible 
time.  I  therefore  send  you  a  some- 
what hasty  account  by  this  mail, 
though  whether  the  mail-service  be 
restored  yet  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  correct  infor- 
mation in  the  confusion  which  still 
prevails. 

My  wife  and  I  were  both  awakened 
about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday  last  by  what,  for  the  moment, 
we  imagined  to  be  a  high  wind,  but 
the  next  instant  we  felt  the  house  sway 
from  side  to  side  so  violently  that  we 
were  nearly  thrown  out  of  bed.  You 
may  remember  that  we  were  both  in  the 
earthquake  at  Mentone  on  the  23rd  of 
last  February  :  we  therefore  knew  at 
once  what  this  meant.  As  the  flimsy 
nature  of  London  houses  rushed  to  my 
mind,  I  felt  sure  that,  should  the  shock 
be  as  severe  as  that  we  felt  on  the 
Riviera,  our  house  must  fall,  and  death 
be  inevitable. 

I  cried  to  my  wife,  "My  God,  it's 
an  earthquake ! "  But  she  did  not 
answer :  her  head  was  buried  in  the 
pillows,  in  the  hope,  as  she  after- 
wards told  me,  of  dying  with  her  face 
uninjured. 

The  shock  was  very  violent.  The 
whole  house  was  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  up  and  down,  in  that  horribly 
stealthy,  heaving  manner  which  is  so 
indescribable,  and  so  hideously  terrify- 
ing. There  were  dreadful  sounds  of 


cracking  and  splitting  walls  and  falling 
plaster.  Nearly  all  the  furniture  in 
the  room  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
wardrobe,  which  had  a  large  mirror  in 
the  centre  panel,  fell  forward  to  the 
floor  with  a  terrific  crash  :  at  the  same 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling 
fell,  smashing  the  crockery  on  the 
washstand,  and  raising  a  dust  that 
almost  blinded  us.  The  walls  were 
quivering  and  heaving :  each  moment 
I  expected  them  to  give  way,  and  that 
we  must  be  buried  in  the  ruins.  The 
din  was  terrific,  but  above  all  one 
heard  the  harsh  roai  of  the  earthquake 
— a  hideous  sound,  like  the  frightful 
cry  of  some  mighty  beast.  Indeed  the 
motion  was  so  violent,  we  were  so  ruth- 
lessly thrown  from  side  to  side,  that  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  being  in  the  grasp 
of  some  terrible  monster  that  was  shak- 
ing us  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury.  Each 
moment  I  thought  must  be  our  last,  but 
though  the  walls  gaped  and  split  in 
places,  they  still  held  together.  The 
shock  lasted  about  thirty  seconds,  but 
to  us,  lying  there  in  that  awful  peril, 
it  seemed  ages.  .All  hope  of  escape  left 
me,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prepare 
myself  for  immediate  death. 

At  length  the  motion  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun,  but  I  knew  the 
worst  was  not  yet  over,  and  that  we 
might  expect  a  second  shock  in  a  few 
minutes.  We  leapt  from  our  bed, 
hurried  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing, 
stuffing  all  the  jewelry  and  money  we 
could  lay  hands  on  into  our  pockets. 
My  wife  snatched  up  a  cloak  and  shawl, 
whilst  I  tore  the  blankets  off  the  bed, 
and  with  these  in  our  arms  we  rushed 
out  on  to  the  landing.  Our  bedroom  was 
on  the  second  floor,  above  the  drawing- 
room.  We  had  already  descended  one 
flight  of  stairs  when  I  seized  my  wife's 
arm,  juet  in  time  to  prevent  her  step- 
ping into  a  gulf  which  yawned  at 
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our  feet :  the  stairs  on  the  drawing- 
room  floor  had  fallen.  "  The  back- 
stairs !  "  I  shouted,  and  back  we  flew. 
Providentially  there  was  a  door  of 
communication  on  the  second  floor,  and 
through  this  we  darted.  Just  here  the 
second  shock  caught  us,  and  how  we  got 
down  those  stairs  I  hardly  know.  They 
were  piled  with  fallen  bricks,  plaster, 
and  other  rubbish,  so  that  the  steps 
were  almost  indistinguishable,  and  we 
rather  tumbled  than  ran  down.  The 
rail  shook  in  our  grasp,  and  the 
stairs  quivered  and  trembled,  whilst 
suspended  to  the  ceiling  over  our  heads 
was  a  heavy  iron  tank,  which  boomed 
and  shook  in  its  fastenings,  as  if  striv- 
ing to  tear  itself  free  and  fall  to  crush 
us.  I  think  that  iron  tank,  thundering 
above  us.  was  one  of  the  most  appalling 
sights  of  that  dreadful  morning. 

Well,  down  the  stairs  we  stumbled 
somehow  to  the  kitchen.  The  servants, 
who  slept  in  the  basement,  had  already 
fled,  leaving,  to  our  joy,  the  doors  open. 
We  darted  out  into  the  area,  up  the 
steps,  across  Queen's  Gate,  and  did  not 
stop  till  we  reached  the  iron  railings 
opposite  our  house,  which  inclose  the 
gardens  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
The  second  shock  had  now  ceased  :  we 
paused  for  breath,  and  looked  about  us. 
What  a  terrible  scene  !  On  our  side 
of  the  road,  the  furthest  from  the 
houses,  were  gathered  numbers  of 
people,  of  both  sexes,  in  every  sort  of 
attire,  many  in  nothing  but  their 
night-dresses.  The  cold,  which  was 
sharp  at  that  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt ; 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  after 
carefully  wrapping  up  my  wife  and 
taking  what  was  necessary  for  myself, 
I  still  had  a  couple  of  blankets  to 
spare,  in  which  I  wrapt  two  shivering 
ladies  beside  me.  Many  people  were 
screaming  with  fright  :  some  ladies 
had  fainted :  others  were  pray- 
ing aloud  ;  and  the  group  of  white, 
terror-stricken  faces  was  harrowing  to 
see.  My  wife  and  I,  having  already 
had  some  experience  of  earthquakes, 
were  able  to  keep  our  wits  about  us, 
and  did  our  best  to  reassure  our 


neighbours,  telling  them  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  feared  except  from  falling 
houses,  and  that  where  we  were  was 
safe  enough. 

On  looking  round  I  saw  that  in 
Queen's  Gate  most  of  the  chimneys  had 
fallen,  breaking  through  the  roof  be- 
neath them  :  several  of  the  windows 
were  also  broken,  and  in  many 
places  large  pieces  of  stucco  had 
dropped  off;  otherwise,  so  far  as  the 
outside  went,  the  damage  seemed  less 
than  I  had  expected.  One  of  the  towers 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  had 
fallen,  and  the  building  showed  huge 
cracks  in  many  places.  The  roof  of 
the  Albert  Hall  had  also  collapsed. 
Most  of  the  copings  of  the  houses  had 
fallen,  giving  them  a  very  ragged,  un- 
sightly appearance  ;  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  damage  seemed  to  be  confined  to 
the  upper  stories.  On  looking  down 
the  road  I  saw  that  the  whol«  side- 
wall  of  the  corner  house  in  Onslow 
Gardens  had  fallen  out,  bringing  part 
of  the  roof  with  it  :  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  bedrooms  was  entirely  exposed 
to  view :  a  bed  had  nearly  fallen 
through  the  gap,  and  the  bedding  and 
window-curtains  hung  down  outside, 
waving  to  and  fro  in  a  most  melancholy 
manner. 

A  large  crowd  had  now  collected, 
and  after  a  time  some  railings  were 
removed,  or  a  gate  was  opened,  and 
many  of  us  gathered  on  that  waste 
plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Exhibitior , 
keeping  well  clear  of  the  Museum,  as 
more  of  it  threatened  to  fall.  Many  had 
also  taken  refuge  in  Stanhope  Gardens 
and  the  neighbouring  squares.  All 
had  some  tale  of  terror,  some  hair- 
breadth escape  to  relate ;  and  on  all 
sides  there  seemed  a  general  impres- 
sion that  more  shocks  were  yet  to 
come.  I  was  not  so  much  alarmed, 
knowing  that  the  first  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is  generally  the  worst ;  but 
I  also  knew  that,  in  the  cracked  and 
broken  condition  of  the  houses,  very 
little  more  would  lay  them  in  ruins. 

After  having  waited  outside  about 
an  hour,  and  no  more  shocks  having 
been  felt,  my  wife  and  I  determined 
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to  go  back,  dress,  and  secure  what 
valuables  we  could.  I  was  also  very 
anxious  to  lay  hands  on  some  food,  as 
I  foresaw  difficulties  must  soon  arise 
in  that  direction.  I  advised  my 
neighbours  to  do  the  same,  which  some 
did.  We  re-entered  by  the  area,  and 
climbed  over  the  rubbish  up  the  back- 
stairs to  our  bedroom.  Everything 
was  in  dire  confusion,  but  we  managed 
to  find  our  clothes,  and  make  a  hasty 
toilette :  my  wife  collected  all  her 
jewels,  which,  with  our  money,  we 
concealed  about  our  persons.  We  then 
descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  I 
found  a  quantity  of  bread,  cold  meat, 
<fec.,  left  from  the  previous  day  :  this, 
with  a  mug  and  one  or  two  other 
things,  I  stuffed  into  a  small  hand-bag. 
Our  servants  had  clean  disappeared 
(and  I've  not  seen  them  since),  so  we 
left  the  house  to  its  fate,  this  time 
taking  the  precaution  to  lock  the  door 
behind  us. 

On   rejoining    our   friends   in   mis- 
fortune   outside,    we    found   them   in 
much  the  same  nervous  state.    No  one 
knew  what  to  do  :  they  were  afraid  to 
return  to  their  houses,  yet  where  to  go 
they  knew  not,  for  all  places  seemed 
equally    unsafe :    all   were    cold    and 
hungry,  and  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
despondency.     Then   a  whisper  went 
about  that  the  criminal  classes  were 
already  busy  :  that  the  roughs  were 
robbing  houses  and  people  in  various 
directions,  and  the  worst  forebodings 
were  expressed.     It  was  evident  that 
the   ordinary  police    force   would   be 
quite  inadequate  for  our  protection, 
and  various  schemes  for  mutual  de- 
fence   were     proposed     by    different 
gentlemen,  but  somehow  nothing  was 
settled.    About  nine  o'clock  there  was 
a   report    that   an    encampment    was 
being  formed  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  we  might  be  safer  there.    I  confess 
I   was   very   anxious,   as   we   had  so 
much    jewelry,    &c.,    about     us,    and 
my  wife  and   I  accordingly  went  up 
Queen's  Gate  into  the  Gardens.     On 
reaching  the  Knightsbridge  Road  we 
saw  a  sad  sight — the  Albert  Hall  in 
flames.     The  fire  is  supposed  to  have 


been  caused  by  some  gas  jets,  which 
had  been  burning  all  night  in  the 
passages  of  the  building ;  and  as  there 
was  no  one  to  see  to  it,  it  soon  obtained 
complete  mastery.  The  entire  building 
has  been  gutted,  and  now  stands  an 
empty  blackened  shell.  We  saw  smoke 
rising  from  houses  in  other  places,  but 
on  the  whole  there  appear  to  have 
been  very  few  fires,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  earthquake  occurring  in 
the  early  morning,  after  the  gas  had 
mostly  been  extinguished,  and  before 
the  usual  fires  had  been  lighted. 

In  Kensington  Gardens  we  found 
thousands  of  terror-stricken  people 
had  collected.  Numbers  of  half-clad 
women  of  every  class  of  society  were 
seated  about,  shivering  with  cold,  and 
striving  to  soothe  their  hungry,  crying 
children.  Their  situation  was  indeed 
most  pitiful :  no  one  could  comfort 
them,  or  say  where  food  was  to  come 
from  for  all  that  multitude,  and  for 
millions  more  in  this  vast  city.  It 
was  curious  to  note  how  all  social 
distinctions  had  disappeared  in  the 
common  calamity:  all  had  been  re- 
duced at  one  blow  to  the  dead  level 
of  misery.  When  danger,  cold,  and 
hunger  attack  us,  we  find  ourselves  all 
pretty  much  akin.  The  most  alarming 
rumours  spread  on  all  sides.  The 
country  had  suffered  worse  than 
London :  the  railways  had  broken 
down:  all  agreed  that  famine  was 
staring  us  in  the  face.  I  noticed  also 
ominous  knots  of  rough-looking  men 
collecting  here  and  there,  and  their 
ugly  looks  and  conversation  seemed  to 
forebode  ill  to  their  peaceable  but 
defenceless  neighbours. 

We  gradually  made  our  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  Serpentine,  where  we 
sat  down  to  rest.  We  heard  that 
bands  of  men  were  already  pillaging 
the  bakers'  shops  and  public-houses 
in  Bayswater ;  and,  as  occasionally 
drunken  ruffians  reeled  past  us,  or 
threw  themselves  down  beneath  the 
trees,  we  began  to  fear  the  worst. 
About  this  time,  ten  o'clock,  occurred 
another  shock,  which,  although  slight, 
was  sufficiently  alarming  :  many  per- 
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sons  shrieked,  many  women  fainted, 
and  a  lady  near  us  went  into  strong 
convulsions.  The  effect  produced  by 
so  many  people  crying  out  together 
was  most  peculiar  and  pathetic — a 
sort  of  long,  low  wail.  The  dangerous 
classes  were  rapidly  becoming  bolder 
by  drink  and  impunity.  Already  ugly 
rushes  were  being  made  amongst  that 
flock  of  terrified,  helpless,  half-clad 
humanity.  Already  I  heard  female 
screams,  as  some  ruffian  tore  the  cloak 
from  a  lady's  shoulders  and  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use,  or  chucked 
it  to  his  fancy  lass ;  and  I  saw  men, 
in  trying  to  defend  helpless  women, 
struck  down,  and  brutally  kicked  and 
ill-treated.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
collected  together  to  arrange  some 
scheme  for  mutual  defence ;  but  there 
were  so  many  different  counsels,  and 
such  a  want  of  some  one  to  take  com- 
mand, that  I  do  not  think  any  good 
was  done.  All  were  too  bewildered, 
and  too  anxious  about  their  own 
families  to  combine  in  any  practical 
manner. 

About  this  time  my  wife  and  I 
thought  to  take  a  little  of  the  food  we 
had  with  us.  I  had  fetched  a  cup  of 
water  from  the  Serpentine  and  we 
were  about  to  make  our  meal,  when 
some  half- drunken  roughs  passed  near. 
One  of  them  brutally  struck  my  wife, 
and  with  a  hideous  oath  snatched  the 
food  from  her  hand.  I  sprang  up  to 
defend  her,  when  I  received  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head  from  behind,  which 
stretched  me  senseless  on  the  grass. 

When  I  came  to,  my  wife  was 
bathing  my  head.  I  had  received  a 
nasty  cut  from  a  stick,  had  lost  a  good 
deal  of  blood,  and  felt  very  sick  and 
dizzy.  She  told  me  that  the  roughs 
had  contented  themselves  with  stealing 
our  bag  of  food,  and  had  then  passed 
on.  We  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  return  home  and  stand  the 
chance  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins 
than  to  remain  in  the  Gardens  with  the 
risk  of  further  outrage  and  robbery. 
She  skilfully  bound  up  my  head  with 
our  handkerchiefs,  and  with  her 
assistance  I  soon  found  myself  able  to 


walk.  On  our  way  back  we  passed  a 
very  sad  sight,  the  bodies  of  a  poor 
lady  and  an  infant,  covered  over  with 
a  shawl :  around  were  a  group  of 
weeping  friends,  and  at  her  head  sat 
her  husband,  nearly  beside  himself 
with  grief.  She  had  fled  from  their 
happy  home  with  him  at  the  first 
shock,  but  her  terror  had  brought  on  a 
premature  confinement,  and,  although 
kind  ladies  about  her  had  rendered 
every  assistance  they  could,  her  little 
one  was  born  dead,  and  she  herself 
had  shortly  afterwards  expired.  I 
have  since  heard  that  there  were  other 
similar  cases  that  day. 

We  re-entered  our  house  in  safety, 
and  bringing  down  some  bedding,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the 
basement,  where  we  have  lived  ever 
since.  Luckily  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  tinned  meats,  soups,  pota- 
toes, rice,  &c.,  in  the  store  cupboard, 
so,  as  far  as  food  went,  we  had  no 
apprehensions.  I  was  so  faint  from 
my  wound  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie 
down,  and  slept  till  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  ventured  out  again 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  Matters 
had  been  much  improved  since  the 
morning.  The  police  had  been  aug- 
mented, and  some  Life  Guards  were 
patrolling  the  streets.  Police-staves 
had  also  been  issued  to  several  of 
the  residents  who  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  so  that  we  mustered  a 
very  decent  force,  quite  sufficient  to 
repel  any  bands  of  marauders  who 
might  come  our  way.  I  learned  that 
soon  after  I  had  been  struck  down,  a 
troop  of  the  Life  Guards  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  police  in  the  park, 
and  had  after  some  fighting  dispersed 
the  roughs,  who  had  gone  off,  looting 
shops  as  they  went,  in  search  of  less-pro- 
tected neighbourhoods  to  plunder.  There 
had  been  a  tremendous  exodus  from 
town.  Every  sort  of  conveyance  had 
been  put  into  requisition  to  convey 
the  panic-stricken  multitudes  into  the 
country — anywhere,  no  matter  where, 
so  long  as  they  got  clear  of  the  great 
city  and  its  dangers.  Extortionate  sums 
were  paid  for  vehicles,  and,  in  many 
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instances,  after  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  drivers  demanded  more,  or 
turned  out  their  unfortunate  fares  and 
returned  for  fresh  victims.    Thousands 
flocked  to  the    stations ;    but    nearly 
everywhere  they   found   the   railways 
had   been    requisitioned    by    the    Go- 
vernment, who  were    pouring    troops 
into   London,    and   making   strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  food  up  from  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  stores  and  victualling- 
yards.     No  private  messages  could  be 
received  at  the  telegraph  offices,  as  the 
wires     were     also     occupied     by    the 
Government,  who  are  receiving  reports 
from,    and    flashing    instructions    to, 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.     Those  in 
authority  appear  to  have  acted  with 
wisdom    and    promptitude.      Some  of 
the  ministers  reached  Downing  Street 
in  half  an  hour  after  the  first  shock, 
and  nearly  all  the  principal    officials 
were  at  their  posts  by  six  o'clock.     The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Wolseley 
were  amongst  the  earliest,  and  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  their  presence  of  mipd 
and    admirable    organisation    that  we 
have  been  so  quickly  rescued  from  a 
most  menacing  danger.      The  gallant 
conduct  of   the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
also    been  much    praised.      After  de- 
spatching the  Princess  and  her  children 
by  carriage  to  Windsor,  he  rode  through 
the  streets  for  hours,  giving  directions 
to  the  troops  and  police,  encouraging 
those    who    were    clearing    away   the 
ruins,  and  doing  his  utmost  by  kindly, 
cheery  words    and   plucky  demeanour 
to  allay  the  panic.     It  appears  that 
all  the    available    troops    in    London 
were  as  soon  as  possible  distributed  to 
the   most   important    points,    such   as 
the  Banks,  Westminster,  Buckingham 
Palace,  with  instructions  to  maintain 
order  over  as  large  a  portion  of  their 
neighbourhood  as  they  could.  The  police 
took  somewhat  longer  to  get  together, 
as    the  men  not   on  night   duty  were 
mostly  in  their  homes,  and  naturally 
looked  after  the  safety  of  their   own 
folk   before   presenting  themselves  at 
their  stations.     The  Volunteers   have 
all  been  called  out,  and  have  responded 
readily  to  the   call :    to  them  is  now 


being  intrusted  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  City  and  West  End,  leav- 
ing the  troops  free  to  patrol  the  more 
remote  districts.  Still,  they  are  a  mere 
handful  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous population  of  this  city ;  and  the 
Government  have  wisely  brought  up 
every  available  soldier  from  Aldershot, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  elsewhere. 
Vast  quantities  of  navy-biscuits  and 
other  provisions  have  arrived,  and 
have  already  been  distributed.  As 
the  panic  is  now  greatly  abated,  and 
the  tradesmen  are  returning  to  their 
work,  we  may  hope  that  very  soon 
the  supply  of  food  will  be  restored, 
and  all  further  danger  from  that 
quarter  at  an  end.  The  principal 
source  of  anxiety  is  the  East  End, 
where  many  thousands  must  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  Many  of  the  factories, 
being  lofty  buildings  with  heavy 
weights  inside  them,  have  suffered 
severely,  and  months  must  elapse 
before  they  can  all  resume  work. 
No  doubt,  socialists  and  other  agi- 
tators will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  they  can ;  and  though  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress which  must  inevitably  prevail, 
serious  disturbances  are  to  be  feared. 
Troops  are  to  be  encamped  in  Victoria 
Park  and  other  places ;  and  baggage 
waggons,  with  tents  and  provisions, 
were  proceeding  east  along  the 
Knightsbridge  Eoad  all  Friday  night. 
I  hear  that  many  shops  were  looted  in 
Kensington  High  Street,  and  that 
much  property  was  destroyed  in  Net- 
ting Hill  and  its  vicinity.  Very  few 
private  houses  were  broken  into,  as 
the  police  and  soldiers  dispersed  the 
roughs  before  they  had  time  to  turn 
their  attention  that  way. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  found  my 
wound  rather  inflamed  and  painful, 
but,  after  getting  my  head  dressed,  I 
walked  as  far  as  Kensington  High 
Street.  There  were  plenty  of  police 
and  soldiers  about  now,  and  order 
seemed  entirely  restored.  The  butchers 
and  bakers  had  re-opened  their  shops, 
and  were  doing  a  thriving  trade  ; 
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crowds  of  hungry  people  were  pressing 
to  buy,  and  meat  and  bread  were 
be:ng  sold  by  auction,  I  saw  half-a- 
crown  bid  for  an  ordinary  loaf,  and  a 
sovereign  for  a  leg  of  mutton.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  marketing  for 
themselves,  as  the  servants  had  mostly 
disappeared  :  an  earthquake  is  a  great 
social  leveller.  I  also  met  many  re- 
turning to  their  homes  who  had  yes- 
terday fled  in  wild  panic  to  the 
country.  And  a  pitiful  story  they  had 
to  tell :  they  had  spent  all  night  in  the 
fields,  half  naked  and  utterly  destitute 
of  food,  and  were  worn  out  with  cold, 
fatigue,  and  hunger.  Most  of  them 
had  had  to  walk,  fainting  and  weary, 
all  the  way  back  to  town,  full  of  fears 
for  the  state  of  things  which  might 
wait  them  there.  Many  had  been 
molested  by  gangs  of  roughs,  and 
robbed  of  every  valuable  about  them. 
And  I  heard  stories  of  more  shameful 
outrage  still :  things  were  whispered 
that  made  one's  blood  boil  to  hear. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  think 
that  the  shock  was  nearly  so  violent 
as  that  we  experienced  at  Men- 
tone  last  February.  In  every  case  the 
damage  seems  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  upper  stories,  the  ground  floors 
appearing  quite  safe  and  habitable. 
None  of  the  shops,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provision-dealers,  have  yet  re- 
opened, and  business  seems  at  a  stand- 
still. The  Underground  Railway  has 
ceased  running.  Government  procla- 
mations have  been  posted  in  the 
streets,  assuring  the  people  that  there 
is  no  further  cause  for  alarm,  and 
earnestly  advising  them  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  occupations :  there 
are  also  others  offering  employment  at 
clearing  away  rubbish,  &c.,  to  all  who 
will  apply. 

I  was  also  lucky  enough  to  buy  an 
edition  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " — a 
very  abridged  edition  of  course,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  earthquake.  From 
all  sides  come  similar  accounts  of  fallen 
houses  and  panic-stricken  people.  In 
all  the  large  towns  their  experiences 
appear  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
ours.  Ugly  cases  of  robbery  and  vio- 


lence have  occurred  in  many  parts  of 
London,  and  in  the  East-end  affairs  as- 
sumed at  one  time  a  most  serious  aspect; 
but  luckily,  owing  to  the  prompt  action 
of  the  authorities,  the  riots  were  sup- 
pressed before  they  had  time  to  grow  to 
any  real  head.  The  suburban  districts 
suffered  most.  Many  houses  had  been 
broken  into  :  many  others  had  been  left 
open  when  their  owners  fled,  and  the 
thieves  were  thus  able  to  help  them- 
selves at  their  own  sweet  will.  In  many 
homes  everything  of  value  was  smashed 
to  atoms,  in  sheer  wanton  destruction, 
and  in  some  instances  the  buildings 
were  set  on  fire.  The  public-houses 
were  invariably  the  first  objects  of 
attack ;  and  this  was  perhaps  not  un- 
fortunate, as  numbers  speedily  made 
themselves  helplessly  drunk,  and  lay 
about  the  roads  and  fields  incapable  of 
further  mischief. 

The  shock  appears  to  have  been  more 
violent  towards  the  north.  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  have  suffered 
very  severely,  whilst  in  Paris  it  was 
but  slightly  felt.  It  is  surmised  that 
Mount  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  oar  misfortunes, 
but  whether  it  is  in  eruption  or  not 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  From 
the  country-districts  no  news  has  yet 
been  received,  but  of  course  every 
place  has  suffered,  and  the  sad  total  of 
death,  distress,  and  misery  is  appalling 
to  think  of.  The  loss  of  life  in  London 
from  the  earthquake  itself  appears  to 
have  been  comparatively  small.  Some 
few  were  killed  in  the  upper  rooms  by 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  falling  in  upon 
them  :  in  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
a  good  many  were  struck  down  by 
falling  bricks  and  tiles,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  bodies  in  the  ruins 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  the  total  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
much  over  a  thousand  :  the  number 
that  will  die  of  the  panic,  exposure, 
and  want,  although  it  can  never  be 
even  approximately  known,  will  pro- 
bably exceed  that  number  a  hundred 
times  told.  The  cost  also  will  be  enor- 
mous. The  damage  done  throughout 
the  kingdom  must  amount  to  many 
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millions,  whilst  the  loss  to  trade, 
through  the  necessary  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  its  consequent  diversion  to 
other  sources  of  supply,  will  be  incal- 
culable. In  the  zenith  of  prosperity, 
when  the  joyful  nation  was  celebrating 
the  jubilee  of  its  beloved  sovereign,  it 
has  been,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  over- 
whelmed by  a  calamity  from  which  it 
must  take  years  to  recover. 

This  morning  being  Sunday,  my  wife 
and  I  went  as  usual  to  Dr.  Wood's,  in 
Courtfield  Gardens,  but  we  found  the 
church  closed,  doubts  having  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  its  safety.  The  good 
doctor  had,  however,  extemporised  an 
open-air  service  in  the  neighbouring 
garden,  which  was  very  largely  at- 
tended. It  was  easy  to  see  from 
the  many  pale  and  trembling  faces 
round  us  that  the  terror  of  the  shock 
had  by  no  means  yet  subsided.  In  a 
short  but  eloquent  address  Dr.  Wood 
strove  to  reassure  his  hearers,  and 
to  set  before  them  the  folly  of  un- 


reasonable terror.  "  There  is  a 
legend,"  he  said,  "which  relates  how 
an  angel  appeared  to  Abraham,  and 
told  him  that  the  city  in  which  he  lived 
would  be  destroyed  for  its  wickedness 
by  a  pestilence.  Then  Abraham  prayed 
for  the  city,  and  the  angel  appeared 
again  to  him  and  promised  that  he 
would  only  slay  one  thousand  persons. 
But  ten  thousand  died.  Abraham  re- 
proached the  angel,  saying,  'Did  you 
not  promise  to  slay  only  one  thousand? 
Yet  there  are  ten  thousand  dead.'  Then 
the  angel  answered :  '  I  only  slew 
one  thousand.  Fear  killed  the  rest.' " 
I  must  now  close  this  letter,  which 
has  already  grown  to  most  formidable 
dimensions,  though  I  have  tried  to 
confine  myself  to  events  which  came 
under  my  own  personal  observation. 
With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
believe  me  to  be,  as  ever, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

GEORGE  ROBINSON. 
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"  WHO  wishes  to  have  good  silk- 
worms, must  put  the  eggs  to  hatch 
on  Saint  Mark's  Day"  (April  25th). 
So  said  the  fat  bailiff's  wife,  as  she 
bustled  about  with  her  silkworm  eggs, 
all  neatly  done  up  in  little  bags.  Last 
year  the  silkworms  were  most  suc- 
cessful, so  we  determined  to  try  and 
reproduce  a  small  quantity  of  the 
same,  against  the  advice  of  all 
knowing  folk.  Since  the  malady  of 
the  worms,  which  ruined  so  many 
people  in  Italy,  a  perfectly  healthy 
breed  has  been  sought  for  in  vain. 
Eggs  have  been,  and  are  still,  imported 
from  Japan  at  an  enormous  expense ; 
but  though  healthy,  their  silk  is  so 
inferior  to  the  native  stock,  that 
half  a  crop  of  good  rose-coloured 
Italian  silk  pays  better  than  a  whole 
one  of  the  light-coloured  greenish- 
yellow  Japanese.  Add  to  this  that 
the  latter  make  much  smaller  and 
lighter  cocoons,  and  my  readers  will 
understand  how  every  effort  is  made 
to  procure  healthy  native  worms. 
The  Cortona  breed  is  now  supposed 
to  be  the  best  and  freest  from  disease, 
and  as  much  as  forty  francs  is  paid  for 
an  ounce  of  eggs. 

Three  years  ago  we  tried  some 
from  Turkestan,  which  produced  most 
enormous  silkworms  and  promised 
well  until  they  were  as  big  as  one's 
middle  finger,  when  the  creatures  all 
got  ill  in  a  single  night  and,  to  our 
intense  disappointment,  had  to  be 
thrown  away,  after  eating  a  quantity 
of  mulberry  leaves  and  taking  up  our 
time  for  five  weeks.  The  following  year 
we  tried  a  breed  from  South  Carolina 
which  did  very  well  for  one  year,  but 
failed  utterly  the  next.  Then  we  had 
various  kinds  of  eggs  from  Australia, 
but  they  did  not  hatch  out,  owing,  I 
believe,  to  having  been  kept  in  ice 
and  frozen  on  the  voyage,  as  the 
empty  cocoons  shown  as  samples  were 


very  fine.  So  we  resigned  ourselves 
to  paying  a  high  price  for  good  Cor- 
tona eggs,  and  trying  a  small  quan- 
tity of  our  own  reproduction  of  the 
same  breed. 

We  choose  five  hundred  of  the  finest 
cocoons.  The  males  are  known  by 
being  smaller  than  the  females,  and 
having  an  indentation  or  ring  round 
the  middle.  The  cocoons  were  strung 
on  coarse  thread  in  festoons,  and  kept 
in  a  quiet  and  cool  room  until  the 
fat,  unwieldy,  fluffy  moths  came  out. 
These  were  carefully  examined,  and 
those  with  ill-formed  wings,  or  with 
brown  or  yellow  spots  upon  them, 
were  thrown  away.  Square  pieces  of 
linen  are  pinned  on  to  large  cane 
trays  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  the 
moths  are  put  upon  these.  As  soon 
as  the  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs 
the  male  is  destroyed,  as  he  flutters 
about  and  disturbs  her,  preventing 
her  from  laying  the  eggs  close  one  to 
another,  and  causing  her  to  scatter 
them,  and  to  interfere  with  the  other 
moths.  The  female  dies  soon  after 
she  has  finished  laying  :  they  live  but 
from  four  to  eight  days — a  short  life, 
and  not  a  very  merry  one,  as  their 
bodies  are  so  heavy  that  they  can 
hardly  fly  half  the  length  of  a  room. 
The  cocoons  from  which  the  moths 
emerge  are  of  small  value,  as  they  eat 
a  hole  in  one  end,  biting  through  every 
twist  of  the  silk,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
reeled,  and  is  only  used  for  fiore — 
that  is,  the  stuffing  of  ribbed  silk,  or 
for  making  inferior  damask  and  floss. 

After  remaining  spread  out  in  the 
room  for  several  days,  the  pieces  of 
linen,  with  the  eggs  firmly  attached 
as  though  they  had  been  glued  on,  are 
folded  up  loosely  and  put  into  the 
cellar,  if  it  is  a  dry  one,  or  else  kept 
in  a  cool  room  to  the  north,  on  a  slab 
of  marble,  lest  the  hot  weather  should 
bring  them  prematurely  to  life.  Then 
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the  linen  is  well  soaked  in  a  basin  of 
red  wine,  and  the  eggs  delicately 
scraped  off  with  a  knife.  Consider- 
able care  is  required  not  to  injure 
them  in  any  way  during  this  process  ; 
and  red  wine  is  used  in  preference  to 
water,  as  they  say  it  strengthens  the 

eggs- 

We  had  five  ounces  of  our  own  re- 
production, and  the  bailiff  had  bought 
ten  ounces  of  finest  Cortona  at  forty 
francs  an  ounce,  and  fifteen  ounces  at 
twenty  francs.  At  this  villa  the  old 
custom  is  still  kept  up  of  hatching 
out  the  eggs,  and  giving  the  silk- 
worms, when  about  ten  days  old,  to 
the  countrywomen,  who  come  dressed 
in  their  best,  with  a  new  flat  wicker- 
basket  and  a  clean  towel  .to  cover 
up  the  tiny  worms  and  protect  them 
from  the  wind.  A  sunny  warm  day 
is  always  chosen  for  this,  and  many 
are  the  wishes  and  hopes  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  silkworms, 
as  011  them  depend  the  good-wife's  new 
dress,  some  new  linen  for  the  house, 
or  a  string  of  small  pearls,  coveted 
and  necessary  ornament  of  every 
well  -  to  -  do  Tuscan  peasant  woman. 
The  silkworms  and  the  chickens  are 
entirely  women's  work  and  women's 
gain  here,  though  the  men  pick  the 
mulberry  leaves  and  carry  them  home. 
As  the  mezzeria  or  metayer  system 
prevails  all  over  Tuscany,  half  of  the 
silk  produced  goes  to  the  landlord,  to 
whom  the  mulberry  trees  belong,  and 
who  finds  half  the  cost  of  the  eggs, 
the  peasants  giving  their  labour ; 
and  hard  work  the  six  weeks  of  silk- 
worm culture  is  :  as  a  pretty  black-eyed 
Assunta  said  to  me,  "Ah,  Signora, 
who  has  silkworms  cannot  sleep." 

After  the  division  of  eggs  has  been 
made,  according  to  the  mulberry-trees 
on  the  farm  and  the  number  of  women 
in  the  family,  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  hatching  machine,  a  square  wooden 
box  on  four  legs,  with  glass  sides  and 
three  tiers  of  net-work  made  with 
string,  on  which  are  placed  small  square 
boxes,  each  holding  one  ounce  of  eggs, 
and  made  of  muslin  with  wooden  sides. 
The  hatching  machine  has  a  double 


bottom,  the  top  one  of  zinc,  a  little 
hollowed  so  as  to  hold  water :  a  small 
lamp  is  placed  in  the  lower  one, 
and  the  heat  is  regulated  by  various 
slides  and  openings  in  the  top  of  the 
machine,  being  gradually  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  five  degrees.  In  about 
forty  hours  the  worms  ought  to  come 
out ;  and  the  eggs  having  been  covered 
with  square  bits  of  coarse  tulle,  on 
which  are  placed  young  tender  leaves 
of  the  mulberry,  the  tiny  black  crea- 
tures come  up  through  the  holes  of  the 
tulle,  leaving  their  empty  shells  below, 
and  instantly  begin  to  eat.  As  each  leaf 
is  covered  with  worms  it  is  removed 
from  the  machine  and  laid  on  white 
paper  in  a  basket  in  the  warm  room, 
care  being  taken  to  have  separate 
baskets  for  each  family,  or  one  could 
not  be  .  sure  of  giving  them  their 
proper  number  of  ounces. 

The  silkworms  are  generally  born 
in  batches,  with  an  interval  of  six  or 
eight  hours  between  each  batch. 
This  is  also  carefully  noted  on  slips 
of  paper :  prima  nascita,  seconda 
nascita,  terza  nascita  (first  hatching, 
second  hatching,  third  hatching),  as  it 
makes  an  ever-increasing  difference  in 
their  four  sleeps  and  a  considerable 
one  in  the  time  they  begin  to  spin, 
sometimes  of  a  week.  After  the  third 
batch  the  eggs  may  as  well  be  thrown 
away,  as  little  further  good  will  come 
of  them. 

Great  cleanliness  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  silkworms  in  good  health. 
For  this,  small  pieces  of  coarse 
net  are  used,  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
baskets,  and  every  morning  a  piece  is 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  worms  :  fresh 
young  leaves  sliced  fine  are  strewn 
on  the  net,  and  the  worms  come 
up  through  the  holes  to  find  their 
food,  when  the  piece  of  net  is  lifted 
up,  the  basket  cleaned  out,  dry  paper 
laid  in,  and  the  net  with  the  worms 
on  it  returned  to  the  basket.  After 
eight  days  they  go  to  sleep  for  twenty 
hours,  during  which  time  care  is  taken 
not  to  disturb  them,  and  no  food  given 
until  they  are  quite  lively  and  have 
changed  their  skins.  They  grow 
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visibly  after  having  thrown  off  their 
•old  jackets,  and  come  out  lighter 
coloured  and  very  soft-looking.  The 
heat  of  the  room  is  now  diminished, 
as  in  a  day  or  two  the  peasants  will 
come  for  their  worms,  and  those  of 
the  villa  will  have  to  be  changed  into 
other  rooms,  ten  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  silkworms  in  spring  and  to  the 
storage  of  beans  and  maize  in  autumn 
and  winter. 

We  now  busied  ourselves  with 
getting  ready  the  castelli  and  stoje. 
A  castello  consists  of  four  upright 
square  pillars  of  wood,  about  six 
feet  high,  standing  on  square  feet. 
Holes  are  punched  through  them  all 
the  way  up  at  about  eight  inches 
apart,  and  in  these  holes  are  fitted 
pegs  of  wood  supporting  two  poles. 
On  these  poles  are  placed  the  stoje, 
oblong  trays  or  mats,  made  of  canes 
bound  together  with  reeds.  They 
are  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet 
wide,  and  if  the  silkworms  succeed 
well  one  ounce  of  eggs  will  give  twelve 
stoje,  or  trays  of  worms  when  they  are 
full  grown. 

Eight  days  after  their  first  sleep  the 
worms  again  sleep  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  change  their  skins  for  the 
second  time.  They  evidently  suffer 
at  each  change  of  skin,  and  some 
worms  are  always  lost.  The  weakly 
ones  do  not  live  through  the  process, 
and  either  linger  on  for  a  few  days 
with  a  glistening  hard  skin  which  is 
too  small  for  them  and  turns  a  sort  of 
rusty  yellow  colour,  or  else  die  in  the 
effort  of  stripping  it  off.  The  change 
is  very  curious  to  watch.  Waking 
up  from  his  long  sleep  the  worm 
moves  his  head  about  in  a  foolish, 
aimless  manner,  as  though  he  were 
<lazed  and  not  sure  of  his  own  identity. 
He  then  proceeds  to^  rub  his  mouth 
against  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  or  any- 
thing else  handy,  and  works  with 
his  two  front  legs  at  the  covering 
or  sheath  of  his  eyes  and  head,  which 
comes  off  in  one  piece.  Then  he  rests 
and  looks  about  him  to  survey  the 
world  out  of  his  uncovered  eyes.  After 
-a  time  he  fixes  his  feet  firmly  and 


begins  to  wriggle  his  body,  when 
gradually  the  old  skin  wrinkles  and 
he  slowly  creeps  out  and  leaves  it 
like  an  empty  bag  behind ;  and 
now  thoroughly  exhausted,  he  lies 
stretched  out  at  full  length  without 
moving  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

After  the  second  sleep  the  worms, 
now  about  half  an  inch  long, 
are  put  on  the  stoje,  covered  with 
large  sheets  of  paper  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  through  between  the 
canes.  Fresh  sheets  are  spread  over 
them  every  morning,  with  holes  cut  in 
them  and  strewn  with  fresh  mulberry 
leaves ;  and  every  morning  the  old 
stoje  are  replaced  by  clean  ones. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the 
worms  have  slept  three  times,  when 
they  are  big  enough  to  use  nets. 
These  are  made  exactly  the  size  of  the 
stoje,  with  a  cane  fixed  to  each  end,  so 
that  two  women  can  raise  the  net 
while  the  others  change  the  stoje 
underneath.  As  soon  as  the  nets  are 
used  paper  is  no  longer  put  on  the 
stoje,  as  the  worms  need  all  the  air 
they  can  get :  they  are  already  an  inch 
long,  and  too  large  to  fall  through  the 
openings  between  the  canes. 

The  work  now  becomes  hard,  as  the 
silkworms  eat  voraciously  and  must  be 
fed  every  four  hours,  night  and  day. 
The  critical  time  is  the  fourth  and 
last  sleep,  the  big  one,  as  they  call 
it.  The  worms  sleep  thirty- six  hours 
and  then  come  out  very  large,  very 
hungry,  and  very  susceptible  to  at- 
mospheric changes.  A  thunder-storm 
may  kill  them  all  :  a  north  wind 
stops  their  eating,  and  prevents  them 
from  spinning,  which  ought  to  take 
place  about  eight  days  after  their  last 
sleep.  During  this  period  several  men 
are  employed  in  making  scope,  loose 
fan-shaped  faggots  of  long  heather, 
to  put  the  worms  upon  to  spin  their 
cocoons.  Any  one  at  all  used  to  silk- 
worms can  see  directly  they  want  to 
begin  to  spin,  as  they  become  semi- 
transparent,  and  move  about  restlessly 
without  eating.  The  women  now 
never  leave  them  by  day,  and  put  loose 
branches  of  heather  on  the  stoje  by 
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night,  or  the  worms  would  make  their 
cocoons  among  the  leaves.    The  worms 
which  are  assetata,  or  ready  to  spin,  are 
collected  on  plates  and  transferred  to 
the    SCOJK,    which    are    leant    against 
chairs,  or  against  a  pole  put  across  the 
corner  of  the  room.     A  s  fast  as  these 
are  sufficiently  covered  with   worms, 
they  are  carried  off  to  an  empty  room 
which  has  been  previously  lined  with 
stoje.     Here  they  are  placed   upright 
with  clean  straw  beneath,  and  news- 
papers falling  from  the  top  of  the  stoje 
next  the  wa1          to  the  scope,  to  pre- 
vent the  giraioni,  or  wanderers,  from 
crawlin     up  the  walls  to  the  ceiling, 
where  they  make  a  sort  of  cobweb  of 
their  silk,  which   is  thus  lost,  while 
they   remain    half    worm,  half   chry- 
salis— of  no  use  to  any  one.     When 
the   room   is  full,  or   all   the  worms 
of    the   first    hatching    are    gone   to 
silk,  it  is  called  a  bosco,  or  wood,  and 
carefully  closed.   In  twenty -four  hours 
a    noise    like    heavy   rain    is    heard, 
with   now  and    then  the  thud    of    a 
worm  who  has  lost   his  footing   and 
tumbled  down.     The  bosco  is  left  for 
five  or  seven  days  and  then  opened, 
when  the  heather  appears  laden  with 
beautiful    rose     or     yellow     cocoons, 
as  thick  as  plums  on  a  well-cropped 
tree;    but   if   the   eggs    are  diseased 
or  the  worms  have  suffered  the  sight 
is     quite     different.       Hundreds     of 
half-corrupted   corpses    hang    in    fan- 
tastic    attitudes     from    the    slender 
heather  twigs :    a   few  good  cocoons 
may  be  there,  but  most  of  these  are 
stained  and  spoilt,  while  the  chief  part 
are     mezzo-bozzoli,    or    half  -  cocoons, 
worth  very  little  in  the  market,  and 
very  difficult  to  transport  as  they  col- 
lapse with  the  slightest  pressure,   Last 
year  (1884)  however  was  a  fortunate 
one  :  the  cocoons  hung  thick  and  clean 
on  the  heather,  and  all    hands  were 
called  up  to  aid  in  picking.     The  few 
half -cocoons  undfaloppe,  or  very  thin 
half-cocoons,  were  sorted  out  and  put 
aside ;  and    basket    after    basket    of 
beautiful   rose-coloured   hard   cocoons 
were  carried  down  stairs  to  be  sent  off 
at  midnight  to'  Pescia,  the  best  market 


in  the  Val  d'Arno,  where  there  is  a 
large  silk-winding  factory,  employing 
about  eight  hundred  hands,  chiefly 
women. 

The  peasants  came  towards  dusk, 
each  laden  with  their  baskets  of 
cocoons,  which  are  carefully  weighed 
and  then  emptied,  when  the  baskets 
are  re-weighed  and  their  weight  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  silk.  Some  of 
them  had  brought  over  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silk,  and  altogether 
the  lot  to  be  sent  off  weighed  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  pic- 
turesque group,  gathered  round  the 
scales,  and  illumined  by  the  nicker- 
ing light  of  three  or  four  lucerne 
(oil-lamps  with  three  spouts).  The 
crop  this  year  was  abundant,  so  all 
the  faces  looked  pleased  and  happy, 
and  Sant'  Antonio,  the  special  protec- 
tor of  all  animals,  was  plentifully 
blessed. 

The  cocoons  were  packed  tight  into 
large  oblong  chests  made  of  thin  bars 
of  wood,  marked  with  their  respective 
weights,  and  each  provided  with  a 
good  padlock.  Two  of  the  peasants 
belonging  to  the  estate  were  ready 
with  their  two -wheeled  carts  ;  and  at 
midnight  they  started  for  Pescia, 
twenty-four  miles  distant,  accom- 
panied with  many  good  wishes  and 
injunctions  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
and  get  a  good  price  for  the  cocoons  ; 
for  as  the  old  bailiff  said,  "  Money 
comes  into  the  house  with  a  lame  man, 
but  goes  out  with  a  postillion." 

Five  days  later  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  went  to  Pescia.  The  third 
batch  only  produced  three  hundred 
pounds,  too  small  a  quantity  to 
send  so  far  for  sale,  so  they 
went  into  Florence  which  was  but 
six  miles  off.  The  price  of  the 
first  two  lots  was  five  francs  twenty 
cents  a  kilogramme,  or  three  pounds  : 
of  the  third  only  four  francs  eighty 
cents. 

When  any  stranger  enters  a  room 
where  there  are  silkworms  he  is  re- 
quested to  throw  a  handful  of  leaves 
to  the  worms  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye, 
and  the  first  worm  which  goes  to  silk 
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is  always  put  upon  a  small  branch 
of  "  blessed  "  olive,  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
You  will  generally,  too,  see  some 
roses  stuck  along  the  edge  of  the 
stoje,  as  the  worms  are  supposed  to 
be  fond  of  the  scent.  They  certainly 
are  injured  by  bad  smells,  although 
before  the  malady  many  of  the  peasants 
kept  their  worms  in  the  stables,  and 
some  even  outside  the  house  under  the 
hanging  shed,  which  is  an  essential 
feature  in  a  Tuscan  cottage. 

When  the  malady  was  at  its  worst 
many  of  the  landlords  became  dis- 
couraged, and  gave  up  the  cultivation 
of  silkworms,  selling  their  mulberry 
leaves  instead.  There  is  generally  a 
ready  sale  for  these,  as  in  some  places 
the  trees  are  touched  by  frost,  while 
in  others  the  worms  have  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  so  food 
has  to  be  bought  for  them.  The  price 
of  mulberry  leaves  varies  considerably, 
from  one  franc  a  hundred  pounds  to 
eight  francs.  But  the  latter  is  exces- 
sive, and  the  silk  does  not  repay  the 
outlay. 

There  is  a  breed  of  silkworms  called 
"  Trevoltine,"  which  are  hatched  out 
three  times  in  the  season.  The  first 
batch  are  generally  fed  for  a  week  or 
so  on  nettles  and  lettuce,  until  the  mul- 
berry leaves  come  out.  They  are  kept 
very  warm,  and  hurried  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  only  five  or  six 
days  between  each  sleep.  They  spin 
faster  than  the  others,  but  their  silk  is 
very  inferior.  The  eggs  are  put  to 
hatch  as  soon  as  laid,  and  thus  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  about  four 
months.  But  few  landlords  will  per- 
mit their  peasants  to  have  them,  as 
the  mulberry  trees  suffer  severely  by 


being  so  repeatedly  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  silk  is  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  repay  this  injury.  The 
best  mulberry  trees  for  silkwortns 
are  the  wild  species  which  give  no 
fruit,  or  the  one  which  produces  a 
very  small,  tasteless,  white  berry. 
Mulberry  trees  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, as  the  old  Tuscan  proverb  proves  : 
"  Whoso  cultivates  the  mulberry  tree 
well,  cultivates  a  great  treasure  in  his 
field."  A  peasant,  too,  prides  herself 
on  being  a  good  bachaia,  or  worm- 
woman  ;  and  a  girl  who  is  supposed  to 
have  good  luck  with  silkworms  is  much 
courted  and  sought  after. 

The  country  folk  manage  matters  in 
a  much  more  primitive  and  tedious 
way.  They  lay  the  end  shoots  of  the 
mulberry  trees  on  the  worms,  which 
crawl  up  the  stems  to  eat  the 
leaves;  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
well  covered  with  worms,  they  are 
delicately  picked  up  and  put  on  a 
plate,  if  they  are  to  be  changed  into 
another  room,  or  on  to  a  clean  stoja 
if  they  are  to  remain  on  the  same 
castello. 

To  English  readers  I  shall  seem  an 
enthusiast  about "  those  nasty  worms," 
as  most  people  call  them.  But  when 
one  lives  much  among  the  people,  and 
sees  what  a  resource  the  silkworms  are, 
and  how  many  hopes  and  wishes  are 
concentrated  upon  their  welfare,  one 
naturally  takes  an  interest  in  them ; 
and  during  the  six  weeks  they  are 
eating,  sleeping,  and  spinning,  the  first 
question  asked  by  every  one  is  not 
how  are  you,  but  how  are  the  silk- 
worms 1 

JANET  ROSP. 
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WAYFARING    IN    DAUPHINE. 


HAVING  spent  a  whole  day  rather 
lazily  at  Grenoble,  we  set  forth  the 
next  morning  on  the  road  to  Brian^on 
before  the  August  sun  had  had  time 
to  burn  up  the  freshness  of  the  air. 
We  had  quite  left  the  region  of  rail- 
ways. High  mountains  appeared 
against  the  sky  far  away  to  the  east, 
with  white  patches  of  snow  in  hollows 
near  the  summits.  Thither  we  were 
going.  We  dipped  down  into  valleys 
full  of  the  greenness  of  meadow  and 
tree,  and  rose  upon  the  barer  nills  to 
dip  down  into  the  rich  valleys  again. 
Crimson-winged  grasshoppers  fluttered 
swiftly  through  the  air,  and  their 
music  helped  to  make  the  earth  more 
glad. 

When  we  came  to  the  small  town  of 
Vizille  it  was  time  to  rest,  because 
after  that  there  was  no  stopping  place 
before  Sechilienne,  where  we  intended 
to  pass  the  night.  Having  overshot 
the  auberge  that  we  wished  to  find,  we 
turned  into  a  certain  cafe  restaurant 
that  looked  fairly  promising.  We 
were  waited  upon  by  a  damsel  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Paris, 
and  whose  effervescent  humour  was 
evidently  considered  an  article  to  be 
included  in  the  bill,  for  we  were  called 
upon  to  pay  eight  francs  for  a  meal 
which  was  riot  worth  half  the  money. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
"  honest  mountaineers."  My  own  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  people, 
whether  they  live  on  mountains  or  in 
valleys,  are  pretty  much  what  social 
contact  has  made  them.  In  any 
mountainous  district  that  attracts 
visitors  from  different  countries,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  inhabi- 
tants will  show  much  less  of  the 
honesty  that  accompanies  simplicity 
than  the  people  of  no  matter  what 
region  that  has  not  been  made  a  play- 
ground for  those  who  travel  for  plea- 
sure. If  the  Dauphinois  is  a  trifle  less 


grasping  than  the  Swiss,  it  is  not 
because  he  is  by  nature  more  honest 
than  the  other,  but  because  he  has 
been  brought  le?s  into  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  We  could  not  help 
being  frequently  struck  by  the  con- 
trast which  the  knowingness  of  these 
Dauphinois  offered  to  the  charming 
simplicity  of  the  Auvergnats  of  the 
Limagne  and  the  Velay — districts  little 
travelled  by  the  tourist.  The  absence 
of  a  national  costume  in  Dauphine 
helped  to  sharpen  this  contrast. 

As  we  were  leaving  Vizille  we  met 
a  tourist  on  a  bicycle  who  appeared 
from  his  travel-stained  garments  to 
have  come  from  afar.  Pity  and 
amusement  were  in  his  eye  as  he 
looked  down  upon  us  tramping  over 
the  hot  road  in  the  sun's  glare 
while  he  rolled  so  easily  over  it. 
"  You  must  be  indeed  behind  the 
times,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "  to  trudge 
like  that  when  you  could  spin  along 
on  wheels."  Perhaps  we  walkers 
are  behind  the  times,  but  there 
is  more  instruction,  and  there  ought 
to  be  more  pleasure,  in  looking 
at  a  single  field  thoroughly  than 
in  scampering  over  ten  provinces. 
The  road  now  followed  the  winding 
course  of  the  Romanche,  a  stream 
mainly  fed  in  summer  by  the  glaciers 
of  the  High  Alps,  which  joins  the 
Drac  near  Vizille.  The  country  be- 
came once  more  thoroughly  Alpine. 
We  passed  through  a  long  gorge  which 
sometimes  widened  out  into  the  pro- 
portions of  a  valley,  and  sometimes 
was  so  narrow  that  it  seemed  nothing 
but  a  deep  fissure  in  the  mighty  rocks. 
Towards  evening  we  came  upon  the 
village  of  Sechilieune  lying  just  far 
enough  above  the  bed  of  the  Romanche 
to  escape  being  washed  away  after  the 
first  great  thaw.  The  basin  in  which 
the  houses  were  clustered  was  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Having 
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chosen  our  inn  and  got  rid  of  our  packs 
for  a  while,  we  took  a  quiet  walk  about 
the  place ;  for  although  the  sun  had 
long  since  disappeared  over  the  western 
wall  of  our  basin,  and  evening  was 
already  felt  in  the  air,  we  had  some 
two  hours  yet  of  daylight.  A  rough 
lane  running  up  the  slope  at  the  back 
of  our  inn  brought  us  to  a  Renaissance 
castle  with  two  high  battlemented 
towers,  far  projecting  parapets  and 
machicolations.  The  main  building 
had  been  stuccoed  over,  and  other- 
wise adapted  to  modern  taste  and 
requirements.  In  the  garden  oranges 
and  lemons  were  ripening  in  the  open 
air.  The  place  was  quite  deserted, 
and  we  walked  about  the  grounds  in 
perfect  liberty.  The  lady  who  had 
tried  to  enliven  this  melancholy  valley 
by  recalling  the  past  splendour  of  her 
chdteau  found  the  undertaking  a  ruin- 
ous one,  and  left  the  district.  There 
the  building  stands  unoccupied  year 
after  year,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
find  people  nowadays  sufficiently  ro- 
mantic to  buy  or  rent  a  castle 
hidden  far  away  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Alps.  As  we  wandered  higher  up 
the  hill,  the  utter  silence  was  broken 
by  the  splashing  of  water.  Then  we 
came  upon  a  water-wheel,  covered  in 
places  with  the  greenest  moss — an  old 
wheel  that  seemed  to  hang  together 
only  by  force  of  ancient  habit,  turning 
slowly,  so  slowly  that  one  felt  a  cer- 
tain pity  for  it,  and  wished  for  its  own 
sake  that  it  was  at  rest.  The  ferns 
and  grass  and  brambles  all  about 
showed  the  luxuriant  growth  with 
which  Nature  loves  to  surround  decay. 
Higher  still  was  the  churchyard,  where 
rough  wooden  crosses  made  by  the 
village  carpenter  and  a  few  stone  slabs 
were  barely  seen  in  the  thickening 
dusk  rising  a  little  above  the  long 
grass,  plantains  and  nettles.  The 
church  was  in  the  plain  Romanesque 
of  the  country,  with  barrel-vaulted 
nave,  the  sanctuary  within  the  semi- 
circle of  the  apse,  and  massive  square 
tower  with  pyramidal  spire ;  but  its 
symmetry  had  been  interfered  with 
by  the  addition  of  a  Gothic  lateral 


chapel,  which  formed  one  arm  of  a 
transept. 

The  bats  were  silently  beating  the 
air  in  the  shadowy  lane  as  we  re- 
turned to  our  inn.  A  dinner  of 
veal  cutlets,  fowl,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
fruit  awaited  us.  We  had  begged  for 
trout  before  we  left,  and  were  told  that 
if  the  fisherman  returned  in  time,  and 
luck  had  favoured  him,  we  should  have 
some.  The  fisherman  had  returned 
when  we  re-entered  the  cheerful 
auberge,  but  he  had  not  been  lucky. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  landlord  and 
had  given  the  narrow  cares  of  the  house 
over  to  his  son,  devoting  himself  wholly 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  which  from,  his 
youth  had  been  his  ruling  passion. 
The  son  was  right  in  speaking  of  his 
father  as  Le  Grand.  He  was  a  man 
who,notwithstanding  his  seventy  years, 
looked  capable  of  seizing  a  bull  by  the 
horns  and  turning  him  over.  His  large 
vigorous  limbs  and  ruddy  weather- 
beaten  face  seemed  to  scoff  at  the 
shaggy  white  hair  that  showed  under 
his  broad-brimmed  hat.  And  his  eye 
was  as  clear  as  a  child's,  but  with  the 
keen  and  piercing  look  that  comes 
from  long  and  patient  observation  of 
the  habits  of  wild  creatures  and  inces- 
sant battle  with  their  cunning.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  married  at 
eighteen,  and  had  been  a  hunter  and 
fisher  for  fifty-five  years.  Chamois- 
stalking  was  his  chief  delight. 
Chamois,  he  said,  were  often  seen  in 
herds  of  forty  or  fifty  between  Sechi- 
lienne  and  Brian9on,  grazing  the  scant 
pasturage  just  below  the  snow-line,  in 
places  where  the  hunter  could  rarely 
reach  them  with  his  rifle  unless  he 
were  a  fearless  climber.  Bears  and 
wolves,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  Alps  of  Dauphine, 
but  the  stag  was  still  sometimes  to  be 
met  with.  Smaller  game  was  plentiful, 
such  as  the  grey  partridge,  whose 
feathers  turn  white  in  winter,  the  red 
partridge,  the  moorcock,  and  the  snipe. 

After  dinner  we  sat  outside  the  inn 
talking  with  this  fine  old  disciple  of 
St.  Hubert,  and  with  his  wife,  an  aged 
woman  who  had  spent  her  half  century 
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of  married  life  in  rearing  children, 
cooking,  mending,  knitting,  and  scrub- 
bing— in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  house 
with  some  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
garden  and  the  field  probably  added. 
She  now  looked  like  patriarchal  Sarah 
burdened  with  years  ;  for  she  was  bent 
and  withered  by  the  wintry  blasts 
which  only  seemed  to  have  braced  and 
quickened  the  springs  of  her  husband's 
vigorous  life.  The  chilliness  of  the 
night  air  (although  we  were  still  in 
the  month  of  August  we  were  already 
in  the  autumn  of  the  Alps)  was  ren- 
dered innocent  with  little  glasses  of 
genipi.  This  liquor  is  made  from  a 
small  and  highly  aromatic  species  of 
wormwood  that  flourishes  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  the  plant  of  much  coarser 
growth  from  which  absinth  is  made. 
Like  the  common  wormwood,  it  pos- 
sesses excellent  tonic  properties. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  recall  our  ex- 
periences at  this  inn  than  at  some 
others  during  our  tramp  through 
Dauphine.  The  room  we  slept  in  was 
of  good  size,  with  beds  that  had  no 
permanent  lodgers.  There  were,  of 
course,  the  diminutive  doll's  basins, 
but  had  there  been  no  basins  we  should 
have  been  equally  satisfied,  for  there 
was  a  splendid  trough  in  the  yard  into 
which  a  mountain  spring  gushed  con- 
tinuously. In  the  cold  clear  water, 
on  which  the  morning  sun  was  spark- 
ling, we  indulged  in  ablutions  which 
fairly  astonished  and  amused  a  little 
crowd  of  villagers  who  had  collected 
near  us. 

After  breakfast,  at  which  a  brace 
of  trout  figured,  we  paid  our  bill 
(thirteen  francs),  wished  Le  Grand, 
his  son,  and  the  two  wives  good-bye, 
hoisted  our  knapsacks,  and  started 
again.  The  last  house  of  the  village 
was  soon  hidden  by  a  turn  in  the 
gorge,  whose  stupendous  walls  now 
grew  closer  together  and  now  widened, 
but  the  sound  of  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Romanche  was  always  the  same. 
Ashes  and  acacias,  planes,  sycamores, 
and  walnuts  flourished  along  the  road- 
side, and  we  passed  many  patches  of 
hemp  and  potatoes.  The  next  cluster  of 


houses  was  the  village  of  Les  Clavaux. 
Here  was  the  smallest  chapel  we  had 
yet  seen,  and  also  one  of  the  poorest. 
Had  the  altar  belonged  to  a  chapel  in 
the  catacombs  during  the  great  perse- 
cutions it  could  hardly  have  been  more 
bare  and  simple.  There  was  not  a  bit 
of  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  tunnel- shaped  nave  was  only  a 
few  yards  long,  and  there  were  but 
two  benches  for  all  the  parishioners 
to  sit  upon.  We  saw  few  people  in 
this  village,  but  many  goats.  At 
Livet,  the  next  village,  we  broke  our 
day's  work,  choosing  the  auberge  with 
the  most  important-looking  bush  upon 
it  for  our  stopping-place.  To  our 
eager  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of 
the  larder,  an  old,  and  not  clean-look- 
ing, woman  said  she  could  give  us  eggs, 
potatoes,  cheese,  and  bread.  "  And  no 
meat »  "  "  Only  chamois. " 

Only  chamois !  Why  chamois  was 
just  what  we  were  most  anxious  to 
eat,  but  as  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public had  not  yet  declared  the  shoot- 
ing season  open  in  Dauphine,  we  had 
not  been  bold  enough  to  think  seri- 
ously on  the  subject.  And  here  at  a 
village  inn  open  to  everybody,  in 
eluding  the  garde  forestier  and  the 
gendarme,  chamois  was  offered  to  us 
apologetically  as  if  it  were  cat,  changed 
into  rabbit  by  culinary  sleight  of 
hand.  We  persuaded  ourselves  that 
the  stewed  chamois  which  was  pre- 
sently brought  to  us  (and  which  might 
have  been  stewed  billy-goat,  so  tough 
was  it)  was  excellent.  Poached  game 
always  seems  so  much  better  than  any 
other.  Another  dish  prepared  by  this 
worthy  woman  may  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  characteristic  of  la  cuisine 
dauphinoise.  It  is  called  gratin  de 
pomnies  de  terre,  and  consists  of  thin 
slices  of  potato  laid  upon  beaten  eggs 
and  baked  in  a,  four  de  campagne,  that 
is  to  say,  with  fire  above  and  below. 
This  four  de  campagne  is  the  simplest 
form  of  oven  that  can  be  imagined. 
A  covered  earthenware  dish  is  laid 
upon  the  hearth  on  a  bed  of  hot  wood 
embers  and  another  layer  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  it. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Livet  the  road 
enters  that  awful  gorge  which  has 
been  well  named  L'Infernet.  The 
traveller  here  feels  that  he  is  walking 
on  a  ledge  near  the  bottom  of  a  cre- 
vasse, the  almost  vertical  sides  of  which 
are  of  bare  rock,  sometimes  as 
smooth  as  the  sides  of  a  cone,  at 
others  jagged  and  scalloped  into 
huge,  fantastic,  overhanging  shapes — 
uncouth  prototypes  of  Gothic  gar- 
goyles, or  Nature's  vague  and  con- 
fused impressions  of  the  primal  mon- 
sters she  brought  forth  when  these 
rocks  were  clay.  In  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer  the  snow-water 
foams  down  the  sides  of  the  gorge  in 
numberless  cataracts,  and  helps  to 
swell  the  Romanche  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fissure  into  a  river,  that  then 
becomes  one  of  the  mighty  forces  of 
Nature,  in  the  presence  of  which  man 
and  all  his  works  are  nothing  but 
straws.  Now,  as  we  passed  up  this 
Gorge  of  Hell,  Nature's  savagery  had 
been  toned  down  to  mildness  by  sum- 
mer beauty,  but  with  some  loss  of 
grandeur.  Most  of  the  cascades  were 
dried  up,  or  they  ran  down  the  rocks 
with  murmurous  song  as  of  sunny  days 
and  calm  moonlit  nights.  Only  one 
fell  down  the  mountain,  roaring  and 
shaking  its  mane  like  an  angry  lion.  We 
walked  several  miles  in  this  gloomy 
gorge  without  meeting  a  human  being 
or  seeing  either  bird  or  beast.  Earth  and 
heaven  met  above  instead  of  in  front 
of  us.  There  was  no  vapour  to  soften 
the  lines  of  the  rocks  where  they  stood 
out  as  hard  and  clear  against  the  blue 
vault  as  if  they  had  really  been  drawn 
upon  it.  An  artist  who  accurately 
reproduced  this  effect  of  hardness 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  harshly 
criticised  by  those  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  the  lowlands  and  in  a 
northern  climate.  There  the  skies 
which  we  are  wont  to  term  blue  are 
but  paleness  compared  to  the  intense 
colour  of  those  seen  from  Alpine  gorges 
and  valleys. 

At  length  the  narrow  valley  widened : 
cultivation  returned,  and  with  it  human 
life.     We  came  upon  peasants  thresh- 
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ing  wheat  by  means  of  a  stone  roller 
drawn  round  and  round  over  a  bed 
of  newly  cut  corn  by  an  old  horse  ; 
and  met  mules  laden  with  forage  and 
driven  by  women  or  children.  Then 
we  trudged  upon  a  long  straight  road, 
so  long  and  so  straight  that  the  lines 
of  poplars  on  each  side  almost  met  at 
the  vanishing  point  of  vision.  How 
these  Lombardy  poplars,  which  in 
about  a  century  have  sprung  up  all 
over  France,  have  come  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  French  land- 
scape !  By  what  singular  fatuity  have 
the  people  into  whose  hands  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  country  has  fallen, 
lavished  so  much  money  and  care  upon 
the  cultivation  of  trees  so  wearisome 
to  the  eye  except  when  grouped  with 
others  of  a  different  growth,  and  so 
incapable  of  affording  shelter  from  the 
sun  1  The  long  straight  roads  so  fre- 
quent in  France  are  tiresome  enough 
to  walk  upon ;  but  when  they  are  lined 
with  poplars  which  are  also  long  and 
straight  they  bring  the  sense  of  mono- 
tony to  such  a  fine  finish  that  the 
tramp,  even  when  he  is  not  really 
tired,  is  often  ready  to  drop  from  what 
he  imagines  to  be  fatigue.  The  real 
Infernet  to  us  was  this  valley  with 
its  arrow-like  road  lined  with  trees 
that  seemed  to  have  been  picked  out 
of  some  great  box  of  Nuremberg  toys. 
Nevertheless  we  reached  Le  Bourg 
d'Oisans  in  the  early  evening,  and 
here  we  ate  our  last  trout.  Above 
this  point  the  stream  is  too  cold  for 
the  fish  to  live  in  it. 

Before  going  to  bed  we  strolled 
through  the  town.  What  a  queer 
little  town  it  was  !  Saving  such  light 
as  escaped  from  the  houses,  the  streets 
were  in  total  darkness.  There  was 
not  even  an  oil-lamp  to  help  the 
stranger  to  pick  his  way  over  the 
rough  pitching.  In  the  gloom,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  rays  of  light  from 
windows  and  doorways,  people  moved 
about  noiselessly  like  bats  and  con- 
versed in  an  undertone.  The  immense 
walls  of  rock  which  inclosed  the  valley 
and  darkened  the  sky  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  appeared  to  have  produced 
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upon  them  much  the  same  effect  as 
that  of  cathedral  vaults  where  the  light 
falls  chastened  and  subdued  through 
lattices  of  darkened  glass. 

We  should  have  slept  well  that 
night,  for  the  inn  was  new  and  clean, 
had  there  not  been  a  colony  of  ducks 
under  our  open  windows.  The  cock  is 
a  bird  that  has  thoroughly  earned  by 
his  indiscretion  the  malevolent  interest 
taken  in  him  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
all  other  light  sleepers ;  but  for  down- 
right profligacy  in  offending  the  sober 
ear  of  night  by  wanton  and  discordant 
cries  the  drake  or  the  duck  has  no 
equal.  The  cock  has  usually  the  good 
sense  to  wait  for  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night before  he  shrieks  forth  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  morn,  and  then  he  takes 
a  short  nap  before  he  shrieks  again  ; 
but  ducks  and  drakes  put  no  restraint 
upon  their  nocturnal  revelry. 

Next  morning  we  continued  to 
follow  the  Romanche  towards  its 
source.  High  banks  had  been  raised 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  to  keep  it 
from  flooding  the  valley,  which  at  one 
time  was  a  lake  in  winter  and  a  morass 
in  summer.  All  the  land  gushed  with 
streams,  and  broad  beds  of  rushes 
showed  that  the  marsh  had  not  been 
wholly  conquered.  It  was  a  pleasant 
walk  along  this  valley,  for  the  early 
sunbeams  were  bathing  themselves  in 
the  streams  and  filling  the  transparent 
water  with  the  sweet  light  that  has 
made  many  a  boy  turn  his  back  on 
school  and  barter  away  his  peace  of 
mind  for  its  maddening  charm.  Over 
the  rushes  and  the  watercourses  beau- 
tiful dragon-flies — beautiful  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  their  pretty  French 
name,  demoiselles—  darted  and  hovered, 
their  brilliant  colours  glittering  like 
emeralds  and  amethysts ;  and  from 
little  churches  nestled  far  above  our 
heads  in  the  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  bravely  perched  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  came  the 
joyous  sound  of  village  bells  with  every 
breeze  that  set  the  rushes  whispering 
of  summer.  We  passed  another  road- 
side oratory  and  crossed  the  Romanche. 
Then  we  left  the  bright  valley  and 


were  once  more  imprisoned  between 
narrow  walls  of  naked  gneiss  full  of 
metallic  veins :  there  is  a  gold-mine 
in  the  neighbourhood  formerly  worked 
by  an  English  company  but  now  aban- 
doned. As  we  proceeded,  the  scenery 
became  still  more  wild  and  peculiar. 
The  road,  a  superb  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, was  carried  along  a  track  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  precipice  and  through 
a  tunnel  quarried  in  the  gneiss.  Be- 
yond the  tunnel  dense  foliage  filled  the 
sombre  depths  of  the  ravine  to  the 
margin  of  the  mad  stream  that  rushed 
furiously  down  the  steep  and  narrow 
channel.  Black  shadows  lay  on  the 
rocks  and  trees  except  where  the  sun- 
shine fell  in  such  a  flood  of  light  that 
the  foliage,  rocks,  and  water  touched 
by  it  seemed  to  burn  with  a  most 
subtle  flame.  And  over  this  wonder- 
ful scene  floated  a  light  mist  which 
blended  objects  softly  together  and 
gave  to  many  details  the  fascination 
of  uncertainty.  Ferns  of  exquisite 
beauty,  small  jumper  bushes,  and 
flowers,  among  which  a  beautiful 
species  of  stonecrop  was  very  con- 
spicuous by  its  golden  bloom,  grew  upon 
the  higher  rocks  where  these  offered 
any  encouragement  to  vegetation. 

A  turn  of  the  fissure  entirely 
changed  the  view.  The  gorge  sud- 
denly widened  into  a  fertile  valley 
where  the  mountain  sides  were  covered 
with  woods,  chiefly  of  beech,  birch, 
and  ash,  or  cultivated  up  to  the  sky 
line.  Every  bend  in  the  stream,  and 
consequently  every  bend  in  the  road, 
now  revealed  the  country  under  a 
fresh  aspect,  but  we  never  rose  high 
enough  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  the  stupendous  hills  and  rocks 
which  hemmed  us  in.  At  Le  Frency 
we  found  a  fair  inn,  where  we  had  for 
lunch  a  leg  of  mountain  mutton  that 
could  have  been  put  without  any  difii- 
culty  into  an  ordinary  coat-pocket, 
sardines,  an  omelette,  honey,  and 
some  cheese  very  similar  to  Cheddar. 
From  a  party  of  men  who  came  in  to 
drink  while  we  were  lunching  we  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  patois  of  the 
country  which  is  very  like  Provengal. 
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There  was  no  place  between  Le 
Dauphin,  a  village  near  Le  Frency, 
and  La  Grave  where  we  could  pass  the 
night,  and  we  had  not  yet  covered  half 
the  distance  from  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans 
to  La  Grave.  By  gradually  ascend- 
ing since  we  left  Grenoble  we  were 
now  separated,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
eye,  only  by  a  trifling  altitude  from 
the  wastes  of  ice  and  snow  which 
cover  like  an  everlasting  mantle  the 
shoulders  of  the  high  Alps.  Above 
the  escarped  and  gloomy  rocks  of 
gneiss  which  .stood  as  vast  and  firm  as 
buttresses  of  heaven  on  our  right,  lay 
the  great  glacier  of  the  Mont  de  Lans 
in  its  frost-bound  sleep  of  countless 
ages.  The  edges  of  the  glacier  reached 
down  the  mountain  side  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  not  in  an  even  line,  but 
jagged  and  angular  like  the  fringe  of 
a  stormy  cloud.  The  ice  looked  so 
near  to  us  that  we  almost  persuaded 
ourselves  that  we  could  climb  up  to  it 
in  half  an  hour.  The  eye  is  deceived 
by  the  clear  Alpine  air  :  it  would  have 
been  almost  a  day's  walk  to  reach  the 
ice  and  return  to  the  road.  In  the 
darkening  blue  above  the  glacier  the 
form  of  the  new  moon  showed  clear 
yet  faint,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  darting  up  the  gorge  raised  a 
quivering  blush  upon  the  mountain's 
frozen  brow.  Rough  sledges  lying 
useless  by  the  wayside  were  warnings 
of  the  terrible  winter  that  was  now  so 
near  at  hand,  although  streams  were 
still  bounding  away  towards  the  valley 
from  the  melting  fringe  of  the  glacier. 
We  passed  through  another  tunnel, 
quite  dark  in  the  middle  on  account  of 
its  curvature,  and  after  climbing  a 
rocky  height  by  a  winding  road, 
reached  La  Grave  just  at  night-fall. 
The  setting  moon  was  now  shining 
superbly  over  the  black  rocks  and  ice- 
bound solitudes  nearly  on  the  sky  line, 
and  the  glacier  lay  in  the  ghostly  light 
like  the  shroud  of  a  prehistoric  world. 

We  found  a  large  and  rather  curious 
inn  at  La  Grave.  Originally  it  must 
have  been  as  poor  and  wretched  an 
auberge  as  any  in  the  country  ;  but  the 
increased  diligence  and  other  traffic 


between  Grenoble  and  Briancon  since 
the  construction  of  the  present  road, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  La  Grave, 
ever  since  Dauphine  began  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  French  and 
English  Alpine  Clubs,  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  glacial  district,  caused 
the  old  house  to  put  forth  protuber- 
ances after  the  manner  of  a  potato 
that  is  said  to  have  "grown  out." 
We  were  almost  dazzled  by  unexpected 
splendour  on  entering  a  large  dining- 
room  and  seeing  a  number  of  persons 
at  table  in  other  garb  than  that  of 
peasants.  They  were  all  mountain- 
climbers,  but  there  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman nor  a  lady  among  them. 
The  corners  of  the  room  were  filled 
with  alpenstocks  and  ice-axes.  Most 
of  these  tourists  had  reached  La  Grave 
from  Saint  Christophe  and  La  Berarde 
by  crossing  the  glaciers,  and  their  talk 
was  all  of  crevasses  and  moraines.  In 
the  kitchen,  in  place  of  the  great  open 
fire-place,  without  which  no  country 
inn  possesses  the  charm  that  I  look  for 
in  it,  was  a  modern  stove  with  all  that 
was  needful  for  boiling  and  baking. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  fowl  turning 
on  the  spit  before  a  broad  wood  fire, 
and  hear  it  hissing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  snow  or  rain  beating 
against  the  window-pane,  and  the 
moan  of  the  wind  in  the  vast  chimney, 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Even  in  the 
rural  districts  of  France  where  homely 
customs  change  very  slowly,  the  cook- 
ing stove  is  rapidly  ousting  the 
maitresse  cheminee ;  and  perhaps  ten 
years  hence  a  roast  fowl  that  has  not 
been  baked  will  be  as  rarely  seen  in 
France  as  the  apparition  of  the  little 
red  goblin  of  the  Tuileries. 

Although  we  were  simply  wayfarers, 
preferring  the  life  and  vegetation  of 
the  valleys  to  the  desolation  of  snow- 
clad  heights,  we  resolved  to  climb  up 
to  one  of  the  glaciers  that  looked  but 
five  minutes'  flight  of  the  crow  from 
our  inn.  So  we  started  the  next 
morning  with  our  guide,  Joseph  Pic, 
towards  the  Meije.  We  had  no  need 
of  our  knapsacks  now,  for  Pic  carried 
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one  in  which  the  provisions  for  the 
day  were  placed.  These  were  a  leg  of 
mutton  (such  a  leg  as  would  throw  an 
English  farmer  into  perhaps  a  fatal  fit 
of  laughter),  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  big  slice 
of  Gruyere,  wine,  and  a  flask  of  brandy. 
The  guide  also  took  his  piolet,  or  ice- 
axe.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  rope, 
but  that  was  left  behind.  Before 
ascending  we  had  to  descend  into  the 
valley  and  cross  the  Romanche.  For 
the  first  hour  or  so  the  ascent  was  very 
easy.  We  stopped  frequently  to  pick 
flowers.  Those  for  whom  the  flora  of 
the  Alps  has  no  charms,  endure  the 
fatigue  and  face  the  dangers  of  moun- 
tain climbing  to  very  little  purpose. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  tire  the  legs 
and  lungs,  and  even  run  a  little  risk 
of  breaking  one's  neck  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  which  these  blossoms  of 
the  high  mountains  are  able  to  give. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  the  summer 
had  been  a  very  bad  one  for  flowers, 
no  rain  having  fallen  for  nearly  four 
months.  He  was  no  doubt  right,  but 
the  grass  seemed  to  us  to  be  studded 
with  a  wonderful  variety  of  blooms. 
When  we  had  left  the  last  tree  (the 
mountain  ash),  below  us,  those  hardy 
shrubs — the  rhododendron,  the  juniper, 
and  the  whortleberry  flourished  on  the 
almost  naked  rocks.  We  picked  ripe 
whortleberries  above  the  line  where 
the  ice  still  lay  in  places,  although 
fast  melting  under  the  August  sun. 
The  rays  seemed  to  grow  hotter  as  we 
drew  nearer  to  the  snow  line. 

The  hardiest  plants  were  becoming 
sorely  perplexed  to  find  a  home  on  the 
gneiss  and  granite  when  we  reached 
a  fairly  level  spot,  where  a  stream  fed 
by  the  glacier  above  gushed  out  of  the 
rock.  Here  we  sat  down  and  lunched, 
scraps  of  paper  and  egg-shells  showing 
that  we  were  not  the  first  to  take  a  meal 
there.  As  soon  as  Pic  had  eaten  his 
slice  of  mutton  and  hunch  of  bread, 
and  had  taken  a  steady  pull  at  the 
wine  and  the  brandy  flask,  he  was 
eager  to  resume  the  journey.  We 
would  sooner  have  stayed  a  little 
longer  by  the  side  of  the  sparkling 
water,  but  we  let  him  have  his  way. 


We  had  to  climb  carefully  now,  and 
rest  well  on  our  sticks,  for  the  ascent 
was  steep  and  the  foothold  sometimes 
bad.  A  slip  might  have  spoiled  the 
day's  amusement.  We  passed  a  small 
lake,  half  walled  round  by  high  per- 
pendicular rocks,  and  \ve  looked  over 
the  precipice  into  the  motionless  blue 
water  which  was  so  cold  that  no  living 
thing  could  exist  in  it,  although  we 
above  it  were  scorched  by  the  sun. 
A  little  more  climbing  brought  us  to 
one  of  the  refuges  which  the  French 
Alpine  Club  has  so  philanthropically 
constructed  in  various  parts  of  these 
mountains.  It  was  a  stone  hut,  built 
so  strongly  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the 
fiercest  blasts.  The  door  was  open  to 
anybody.  Inside,  we  found  all  that 
was  needed  except  food,  for  passing 
the  night  almost  luxuriously.  Along- 
side one  wall  a  deep  shelf  standing 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground  had 
been  fixed,  and  upon  this  was  a  thick 
layer  of  clean  straw.  Here  was  an 
excellent  bed  large  enough  for  several 
people.  The  club  did  not  supply 
mattresses,  but  there  were  sufficient 
blankets  to  keep  the  visitors  warm  in 
the  coldest  weather.  There  was  a  fire- 
place and  a  regular  batterie  de  cuisine  ; 
even  the  coffee-mill  had  not  been 
forgotten.  There  were  also  thick 
woollen  socks  and  sabots,  so  that  those 
who  came  in  with  wet  feet  were  not 
obliged  to  toast  them  until  they  dried. 
Philanthropic  thoughtfulness  had  in- 
deed been  carried  to  the  point  of 
providing  copies  of  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
so  that  the  traveller  might  not  suffer 
from  ennui.  How  strange  to  find  this 
message  from  Babylon  awaiting  us 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea !  We  did  not  stop  to  read  it. 
Although  the  everlasting  ice  stretched 
in  places  far  below  us,  we  found 
forget-me-nots  and  several  other  flowers 
at  this  altitude,  but  the  edelweiss  we 
looked  for  in  vain.  We  crossed  the 
Glacier  du  Lac  and  the  Glacier  du 
Rateau,  Pic  going  first  and  cutting 
steps  for  us  with  his  axe.  Both  these 
small  glaciers  being  on  the  mountain 
side  are  steep,  but  the  most  inexperi- 
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enced  in  mountain  climbing  can  cross 
them  easily  without  the  aid  of  a  rope 
if  their  nerves  are  ordinarily  steady. 
Just  beyond  the  Glacier  du  Rateau 
was  a  ridge  of  bare  rock  separating  it 
from  the  Glacier  de  la  Meije  which  on 
account  of  its  numerous  crevasses 
cannot  be  crossed  without  considerable 
risk  except  by  a  party  roped  together. 
From  this  rocky  ridge  we  had  an 
admirable  view  of  the  glacier  below 
and  the  peak  of  the  Meije  which  rose 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  This  peak, 
one  of  the  highest  in  Dauphine  (thir- 
teen thousand  and  eighty  one  feet)  had 
until  1877  baffled  the  efforts  of  ex- 
perienced mountaineers  to  ascend  it. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  M.  Boileau 
de  Castelnau  accompanied  by  two 
guides.  Since  then  men  of  all  nations 
have  set  their  foot  upon  its  head ;  for 
it  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with 
mountaineering  that  no  sooner  has  a 
peak  reputed  inaccessible  been  ascended 
than  almost  every  guide  in  the  district 
will  volunteer  to  conduct  the  tourist  to 
its  summit.  While  we  were  looking 
at  the  horrid  rock,  where  a  life  was 
lost  the  week  before  our  arrival,  huge 
blocks  of  ice  broke  away  under  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  solid 
mass  and  slid  down  the  face  of  the 
glacier  to  the  valley  beneath  with  a 
mighty  roar.  We  now  turned  our  steps 
towards  La  Grave,  which  we  reached 
a  little  before  night. 

Next  day  we  were  still  following 
the  channel  of  the  Romanche.  After 
skirting  a  precipice,  down  the  sides 
of  which  the  dusty-looking  worm- 
wood grew  in  such  safety  as  to  mock 
at  the  absinth-drinker,  the  road  took 
us  through  a  tunnel  nearly  half-a-mile 
long,  cut  out  of  the  slate  and  lime- 
stone. We  passed  some  poor  cottages, 
outside  of  which  children  in  skull-caps 
and  long  frocks  almost  down  to  their 
heels — living  copies  of  the  children 
seen  on  mediaeval  tombs — stood  star- 
ing at  us  with  round  dark  eyes  full 
of  wonder.  We  were  leaving  the 
glaciers,  but  the  Glacier  de  Tabuchet, 
shining  on  the  heights  across  the 
valley,  looked  almost  as  near  to  us  as 


the  Romanche  below.  All  trees,  ex- 
cept a  few  willows  and  stunted  firs, 
had  disappeared  from  our  level,  but  as 
we  went  higher  the  pasturage  grew 
richer  in  flowers.  After  leaving  the 
village  of  Yillard  d'Arene,  where  we 
met  a  woman  who  told  us  that  the 
snow  lay  there  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  from  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  end  of  April,  a  turn  of  the 
road  brought  us  in  sudden  view  of 
another  gorge,  running  in  a  straight 
line  for  several  miles,  and  then  ending 
in  crags  of  savage  magnificence.  The 
ascent  became  trying,  for  the  heat 
even  at  this  altitude  was  great,  but 
we  had  our  compensation  ;  we  had 
entered  that  paradise  of  flowers  which 
surrounds  the  Col  du  Lautaret.  Hither 
botanists  come  hundreds  of  miles,  for 
nowhere  can  they  find  greater  happi- 
ness than  here.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  entire 
herbage  which  covers  the  mountain's 
sides  consists  of  plants  bearing  flowers 
either  beautiful  or  interesting  by  their 
rarity.  Here  you  as  truly  walk  knee- 
deep  in  flowers  as  if  you  were  in  the 
ideal  land  sung  of  by  poets  in  all  ages. 
And  the  butterflies  and  the  grass- 
hoppers of  every  colour  that  flutter 
over  this  beauty,  and  the  bees  that  fly 
laden  with  honey,  their  bodies  yellow 
with  pollen,  from  corolla  to  corolla 
sipping  the  little  chalices  brimming 
with  nectar,  are  so  many  emblems  of 
happiness  and  bountiful  summer.  How 
strange  to  think  that  in  a  few  weeks 
this  paradise  would  be  hushed  and 
hidden  by  the  snow,  and  remain  for 
six  or  seven  months  as  lifeless  as  the 
glacier ! 

On  the  top  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret 
is  an  hospice,  where  the  indigent  travel- 
ler can  obtain  food  and  shelter  on 
making  confession  of  his  poverty,  and 
where  the  traveller  who  has  money 
can  get  in  return  for  it  the  best  ac- 
commodation that  the  place  affords. 
It  is  a  very  plain  building  with  an 
almshouse  air  about  it,  and  close  by 
is  the  ancient  hospice  founded  by 
Humbert  the  Second  of  Dauphine,  now 
used  for  stabling  cows.  We  stopped 
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at  the  Col  for  lunch,  and  found  the 
small  dining-room,  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  those  who  pay,  already 
occupied.  There  was  a  French  middle- 
class  family  there,  a  provincial  family, 
for  it  included  good  store  of  children. 
These  people  were  posting  over  the 
country  as  if  they  were  living  fifty 
years  ago.  There  was  also  a  fellow- 
tourist,  a  German  from  the  Black 
Forest,  who  for  the  last  three  weeks 
had  been  climbing  mountains  with 
the  perseverance  of  Bruce's  spider. 
The  sun  had  damaged  his  complexion 
even  more  than  it  had  our  own.  He 
gave  us  a  lesson  in  German  frugality. 
While  we  were  eating  leg  of  mutton, 
cheese,  and  honey  (ambrosial  honey 
in  the  comb,  made  from  the  flowers 
of  Lautaret)  and  taking  frequent 
draughts  of  wine,  he  sat  smoking 
cigarettes  and  drinking  coffee.  His 
first  breakfast  was  enough  for  him,  he 
said,  until  dinner-time.  My  comrade 
showed  him  a  deep  cut  he  had  received 
on  the  wrist  by  a  fall  near  the  foot  of 
the  Meije,  whereupon  the  German  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  that's  nothing."  Then, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  dived 
a  hand  into  one  of  his  pockets  and 
pulled  out  what  appeared  to  be  lard, 
carefully  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of 
bladder.  "  Kub  this  into  it,"  said  he, 
handing  the  stuff  across  the  table. 
"  It  is  prepared  on  purpose  for  these 
scratches,  and  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world."  My  friend  took  the  grease  and 
cautiously  anointed  his  cut  with  it. 
"  Rub  it  in,"  shouted  the  man  from 
the  Black  Forest;  "rub  it  in  like 
this  ! "  and  so  saying  he  rubbed  his 
left  wrist  with  his  right  hand  as  if  it 
were  a  table-leg  and  needed  polishing. 
This  rough  but  good-natured  German 
also  gave  us  a  lesson  in  prudence.  He  had 
a  great  number  of  pockets,  and  in  each 
of  them  he  kept  a  medical  preparation 
or  appliance,  so  that  he  might  be  pro- 
vided against  every  kind  of  mischance 
that  could  occur  to  him,  from  a  snake's 
bite  to  a  fall  over  a  precipice.  He 
soon  shouldered  his  knapsack,  took  his 
ice-axe  in  hand,  and  left  us  to  climb 
another  mountain. 


As  we  left  the  hospice  we  experi- 
enced a  curious  change  of  temperature. 
Although  we  were  now  on  the  descent 
and  the  sky  was  as  cloudless  as  it  had 
been  for  days,  the  air  was  several 
degrees  cooler  on  this  side  of  the  Col 
than  it  was  on  the  other.  As  we  de- 
scended, the  mountain  ash,  the  fir,  and 
the  willow  reappeared ;  then  came 
patches  of  potatoes  and  fine  corn- 
fields. The  first  village  we  reached  after 
Lautaret,  one  lying  in  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  showed  a  change  in  the  archi- 
tecture. A  tall  and  slender  church 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  plainly 
spoke  of  Italian  neighbourhood.  We 
were  drawing  near  the  land  of  cam- 
jjaniles.  After  passing  the  little  town 
of  Monetier  (which  lies  about  midway 
between  La  Grave  and  Briangon)  we 
saw  the  central  chain  of  Alps  in  front 
of  us,  now  purple  in  the  light  of  sun- 
set. To  us  the  sun  had  been  long 
hidden  by  the  mountains  behind  us, 
on  whose  tops  the  ice  and  snow 
glittered.  As  the  twilight  came  on 
a  pale  rosy  light  suffused  the 
eastern  sky,  and  out  of  this  serenely 
glorious  depth  the  moon  shone  so 
mildly  beautiful  that  it  looked  like  its 
own  reflection  on  the  bosom  of  some 
calm  lake.  The  aspens  shook,  the 
outlines  of  the  valley  shaded  off  into 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  the  stars 
sparkled  over  the  mountain  tops,  the 
last  glow  of  sunset  sank  into  the 
deepening  blue,  and  again  we  were 
tramping  by  night  across  the  desolate 
land.  But  we  were  not  sad :  the 
thought  of  the  little  town  from  which 
we  were  still  far  away,  but  where  we 
hoped  to  find  good  cheer  and  the  rest 
that  is  thrice  blest  to  those  who  earn 
it  by  labour,  made  us  gay.  So  we 
trudged  on  through  the  darkness  at  our 
best  pace,  and  each  assured  the  other 
that  he  felt  as  fresh  as  when  he  started 
in  the  morning.  When  the  road  began 
to  twist  and  turn  like  the  coils  of  a  ser- 
pent we  knew  by  past  experience  that 
we  were  nearing  our  destination.  It  was 
then  that  we  began  to  feel  a  walk  of 
some  thirty-five  kilometres  had  not  left 
us  as  fresh  as  when  we  started  from  La 
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Grave.  We  dropped  into  the  town 
quite  unexpectedly,  for  it  was  almost 
in  darkness.  Had  we  not  walked  over 
a  drawbridge  and  through  a  fortified 
gateway,  we  should  still  have  supposed 
we  were  in  the  open  country.  I  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  blundering  down 
steep  and  roughly  pitched  streets  just 
light  enough  to  make  darkness  mourn- 
ful, with  curs  of  low  degree  yelping 
at  our  heels,  and  of  finding  after  much 
trouble  the  hotel  to  which  we  had  been 
recommended.  It  had  been  spoken  of 
as  the  only  one  in  the  place  where 
we  could  possibly  sleep  and  eat.  It 
was  therefore  dispiriting  to  find  on  our 
arrival  at  this  promising  hostelry  that 
every  bedroom  in  the  house  was  already 
occupied.  The  hostess  however  had 
not  the  heart  to  drive  us  away.  "  Come 
in/'  she  said,  "  and  I  will  try  to  arrange 
the  affair."  This  she  did  while  we 
were  having  some  supper  by  persuading 
two  lodging-house  keepers  to  give  us 
the  rooms  of  two  absent  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Two  girls  carrying  candles  led 
us  in  different  directions  to  our  quarters 
through  the  dark  and  silent  streets. 
We  entered  doorways  that  were  never 
closed,  and  climbed  old  staircases  that 
were  never  washed,  and  stopped  at 
doors  on  which  an  ordinary  visiting-card 
was  nailed  for  the  assistance  of  callers. 
On  mine  was  the  name  of  an  infantry 
captain  who  was  safely  out  of  town,  and 
I  slept  very  comfortably  in  his  bed 
without  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
But  my  friend  had  a  little  adventure. 
When  he  had  just  blown  out  his  candle 
and  settled  himself  for  the  night, 
heavy  boots  were  heard  coming  up  the 
stairs  :  presently  the  door  was  shaken 


violently  but,  though  old,  it  was  much 
stronger  than  the  doors  that  are  put 
into  houses  nowadays.  By  and  by  the 
shaking  stopped,  the  footsteps  re- 
treated, and  then  there  arose  a  noise 
from  below  stairs  like  the  muffled 
tumult  of  lost  spirits.  The  mistake 
was  no  doubt  being  explained  to  the 
complete  dissatisfaction  of  the  rightful 
occupier  of  the  room. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
by  Briangon  is  that  of  a  very  little 
town  inside  a  great  fort.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  walls,  and  is  accounted 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  France. 
It  not  only  appears  impregnable,  but 
also  unapproachable  by  a  hostile  force, 
in  consequence  of  the  cross-fire  from 
the  forts  which  have  been  constructed 
on  all  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
stupendous  system  of  fortified  works  of 
which  Brian£on  is  the  nucleus  blocks 
the  road  to  any  army  advancing  from 
Italy  into  France  by  the  neighbouring 
pass  of  Mount  Genevre.  The  town 
stands  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty -four  feet  above  the  sea — 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet 
higher  than  the  loftiest  peak  of  Snow- 
don,  and  for  several  months  in  the  year 
it  lies  in  the  midst  of  deep  snow. 

We  spent  half  a  day  strolling  about 
this  curious  little  town  and  admiring 
from  its  highest  ramparts  the  Alpine 
grandeur  of  the  scene  above  and 
below  us.  A  few  hours  later  we  had 
crossed  the  Pass  of  Mount  Genevre  and 
were  descending  towards  the  plains  of 
Italy.  Our  wayfaring  in  Dauphine  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  ended  at 
Briangon. 
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THREE    ELIZABETHAN    COMEDIES. 


EVERY  year  something  is  accom- 
plished in  our  studies  of  old  times  : 
every  year  something  is  recovered  from 
oblivion.  But  it  is  not  often  so  import- 
ant an  addition  is  made  to  the  remains 
of  Elizabethan  literature  as  the  two 
plays  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Macrae 
in  one  of  Thomas  Hearne's  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  collections  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  was  known  that 
these  two  plays — "  The  Pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus,"  and  a  continuation  called 
"The  Return  from  Parnassus" — had 
been  composed  ;  for  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  a  play,  also  called 
"The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  with  the 
alternative  name  "  The  Scourge  of 
Simony  " — a  play  twice  printed  in  the 
age  that  produced  it  and  several  times 
since  ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed 
they  had  perished.  Happily,  Mr. 
Macrae  has  discovered  them,  and, 
what  is  more,  has  made  them  acces- 
sible for  everybody  in  a  carefully- 
printed  volume. 

For  the  future,  what  has  been 
hitherto  known  as  "  The  Return  from 
Parnassus "  must  be  described  as 
Part  II. ;  and  Mr.  Macrae's  "  Return  " 
must  be  described  as  Part  I.  Thus 
we  have  now  a  Parnassian  trilogy  : 
"  The  Pilgrimage,"  and  the  "  Return  " 
in  two  parts. 

Fortunately  for  the  Elizabethan  stu- 
dent, the  dates  of  the  two  new  plays 
can  be  as  accurately  ascertained  as  the 
date  of  the  old  one  has  already  been. 
Both  the  earlier  plays,  as  also  the  last 
one,  were  acted  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  at  Christmas — "  The  Pil- 
grimage "  at  Christmas  1598,  the  first 
part  of  "  The  Return  "  in  1599.  The 
second  part,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  acted  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  season  in  1601.  All  three  plays, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  the  work 
of  one  author.  But  the  author,  unfor- 


tunately, has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Presumably,  though  not  certainly,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  college  where  his 
plays  were  performed.  A  passage  in 
the  prologue  to  the  first  part  of  "  The 
Return  "  seems  distinctly  to  connect 
him  with  Cheshire.  It  seems  also 
to  state  that  his  dramatic  success 
(which  is  declared  again  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  second  part)  had  in  some 
way  interfered  with  his  becoming  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  he  had 
been  fain 

"  To  take  his  course  to  Germany 
Ere  he  could  get  a  silly,  poor  degree." 

All  the  three  plays  show  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  time,  and  a  growing  familiarity 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  literary  man's 
position,  if  not  indeed  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  it.  And  certainly  they 
bring  clearly  before  us  a  man  of  wit 
and  humour,  and  no  mean  dramatic 
skill,  especially  if  his  probable  age  is 
considered.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  identify  him,  though  with 
the  new  facts  furnished  by  Mr. 
Macrae's  discoveries,  it  may  be  hoped 
this  will  presently  be  done.  John 
Day,  a  well-known  play-wright,  a 
colleague  of  Haughton  and  Hath- 
way  and  Chettle  and  Decker  and 
Wentworth  Smith,  the  sole  author 
of  "  Peregrinatio  Scholastica,  or, 
Learning's  Pilgrimage,"  has  been 
suggested ;  but,  not  to  dwell  on  other 
objections,  Day  was  certainly  a  writer 
for  the  stage  in  or  before  1593,  and 
therefore  was  not  likely  to  be  a  Cam- 
bridge undergraduate  in  1598.  Per- 
haps some  vigorous  German  explorer 
may  be  good  enough  to  unearth 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  who  left 
Cambridge  and  took  a  German  degree 
some  time  in  the  year  1599.  For  the 
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present,  at  any  rate,  this  question  is 
unsettled. 

Putting  now  on  one  side  all  such 
matters,  which  after  all,  though  in- 
teresting, are  of  minor  importance — 
for  our  main  consideration  concerns 
the  gift,  not  the  giver — concerns  the 
value  of  what  is  said  rather  than  the 
person  who  says  it — let  us  now  see 
what  the  plays  themselves  have  to 
offer  us  in  the  way  of  history,  or 
literary  excellence,  or  criticism  of  life  ; 
that  is,  as  pictures  of  their  age,  or  as 
works  of  art  and  of  wisdom. 

Though  evidently  written  by  one 
who  was  well  at  home  in  London,  and 
especially  at  the  London  theatres, 
these  plays  take  us  into  an  old  college 
hall  in  the  midst  of  Elizabethan  Cam- 
bridge. We  see  the  University  laying 
aside  its  severer  studies  and  indulg- 
ing in  its  Christmas  recreations.  The 
passion  for  the  drama,  that  just  at  this 
time  (at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  was  at  its  height  in  Eng- 
land, prevailed  in  the  cloisters  as 
well  as  in  the  town.  No  wonder  that 
amongst  the  more  distinguished  dram- 
atists of  the  day  were  many  foster- 
children  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Delight  in  some  sort  of  drama  had 
long  been  a  national  characteristic. 
But  all  through  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  the  time  the  revival  of  learning 
affected  England,  this  delight  had 
been  quickened  and  increased.  Though 
it  is  assuredly  a  grave  mistake  to 
speak  of  our  drama  as  of  classical 
origin,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  it  was  shaped  and  developed  by 
classical  influence.  The  keen  dramatic 
instinct  of  the  time  readily  recognised 
the  superiorities  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  modified  its  expression 
accordingly.  And  naturally  this  was 
particularly  the  case  at  the  Universi- 
ties, which  of  course  shared  with  the 
nation  at  large  in  that  dramatic  in- 
stinct. Moreover,  it  was  felt  in  that 
period  of  new-born  adoration  of  the 
classics,  as  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
now,  that  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
study  of  the  classical  masterpieces  was 
some  sort  of  representation  of  them. 


Such  representation  satisfied  both  the 
dramatic  instinct  and  also  the  classical 
enthusiasm.  Probably  no  attempt  was 
made,  such  as  is  now  made,  at  archaeo- 
logical exactness  at  a  time  of  such 
scanty  antiquarian  scholarship.  But 
we  may  believe  that  the  various  pieces 
were  rendered  with  sympathetic 
energy  and  intelligence.  Possibly, 
as  Mr.  Mullinger  remarks  in  his 
history  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  precepts  of  John 
Sturm,  of  Strasburg,  did  much  to 
authorise  and  encourage  this  practice. 
Certainly,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  was  well  established.  "  A 
statute  of  Queens'  College  of  the  year 
1546,"  to  again  quote  Mr.  Mullinger, 
"  directs  that  any  student  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  acting  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy  in  the  college  and  absenting 
himself  from  the  performance  contrary 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  President 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  society." 
But  the  ancient  plays  were  imitated  as 
well  as  acted ;  and  often,  no  doubt, 
much  local  and  much  party  feeling 
would  find  its  way  into  these  modern 
plays.  Towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth,  original  plays  became 
common ;  and  sometimes  these  plays 
were  written  in  English,  or  partly  in 
English,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  the 
authorities  and  of  a  royal  prohibitory 
letter  in  the  second  year  of  King 
James.  The  latest  performance  of 
the  kind  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  College  in 
1747,  when  and  where  was  acted  a 
comedy  called  "  A  Trip  to  Cambridge, 
or  the  Grateful  Fair,"  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Smart,  who  has  lately  been 
revived  by  Mr.  Browning  as  one  of 
the  persons  of  importance  with  whom 
it  has  pleased  him  to  parley. 

In  the  catalogue  of  these  University 
dramas,  the  Parnassus  plays  have  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  place.  They 
were  written  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  University  drama,  and  they  are  a 
worthy  product  of  those  days. 

Their  theme  is  the  intellectual  life, 
the  life  of  scholarship  and  culture,  its 
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nobleness  and  its  impracticability ; 
how  desirable  it  is,  and  how  for  the 
sake  of  it  much  is  to  be  borne  and  to 
be  forborne.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  unfavourable  are  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
aspirant  after  such  a  life  to  find  the 
means  of  living  it ;  how,  lest  he  should 
starve,  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from 
the  attempt  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  vulgar  business  of  making  some 
sort  of  income. 

"  The  Pilgrimage  "  introduces  to  us 
two  youthful  eager  spirits  just  setting 
forth  in  search  of  learning — just  start- 
ing for  Parnassus.  These  are  the 
heroes,  or  central  figures,  of  the  tri- 
logy that  is  now  before  us,  and  are 
significantly  named  Philomusus  and 
Studioso.  The  father  of  the  former, 
who  is  called  Consiliodorus,  is,  in 
the  opening  scene,  just  dismissing  his 
son  and  his  nephew  on  their  journey. 
He  expresses  his  fear  that,  as 

"My  winged    soul    gins    scorn    this    slimy 
gaol," 

(an  odd  Platonistic  phrase  for  the  body, 
"  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay "  as 
Shakespeare  calls  it)  he  may  not  witness 
their  return ;  but  he  hopes  that,  after 
they  have  bathed  their  lips  in  Helicon 
and  washed  their  tongue  in  Aganippe's 
well,  the  gift  of  poetry  may  be  secured 
by  them,  and  they  may  ravish  the 
world  with  their  strains,  and  in 
triumph  and  delight  may  lead  the  high 
life  of  the  poet.  And  though  poets  do 
not  make  pecuniary  fortunes,  yet  they 
have  their  reward. 

"  Though  I  foreknew  that  gold  runs  to  the 

boor, 
I'll  be  a  scholar  though  I  live  but  poor," 

he  cries  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  that  is 
not  lost  on  his  ardent  hearers.  Then 
he  warns  them  of  dangers  by  the 
way ;  of  the  unthriftiness  that  makes 
poor  scholars  yet  poorer,  of  the  sloth 
that  besets  so  many,  of  frivolity  and 
self-indulgence,  of  specious  false 
teachers.  And  so  he  bids  them  step 
forward. 

"  Happy  I  wish  may  be  your  pilgrimage  ! 
Joyful  may  you  return  from  that  fair  hill, 


And  make  the  valleys  hear  with  admiration 
Those  songs  which  your  refined  tongue  shall 

sing. 

But  what,  do  I  prolong  my  studious  speech 
Hind'ring  the  forward   hastening  of  your 

steps  ? 

Go,  happily  with  a  swift  swallow's  wing 
To    Helicon    fair,    that    pure    and    happy 

spring ! 

lleturu  triumphant  with  your  laurel  boughs  ; 
With  Phoebus'   trees   deck  your  deserving 

brows  ! 
Haste,  haste  with  speed  unto  that  loving 

well ! 
So  take  from  me  a  loving  long  farewell." 

The  route  by  which  they  proceed  is 
that  of  the  old  Trivium.  Supposed 
to  know  already  something  of  Gram- 
mar, they  pass  first  into  Logic  land, 
and  press  gaily  forward,  full  of  heart 
and  hope,  never  dreaming  of  failure  or 
of  disappointment.  Their  first  tempter 
meets  them  in  the  shape  of  one  Madido, 
a  votary  of  the  wine-cup,  compared 
with  whose  contents  Helicon  is  but 
"  puddled  water  : "  one  who  cares  not  to 
travel  Parnassus-wards  because  there 
is  scarce  a  good  tavern  or  ale-house  on 
that  road. 

"  This  Parnassus  and  Helicon,"  he  declares, 
' '  are  but  the  fables  of  the  poets.  There  is  no 
true  Parnassus  but  the  third  loft  in  a  wine 
tavern  ;  no  true  Helicon  but  a  cup  of  brown 
bastard.  Will  you  travel  quickly  to  Par- 
nassus ?  Do  but  carry  your  dry  feet  into  some 
dry  tavern,  and  straight  the  drawer  will  bid 
you  go  into  the  Half-moon  or  the  Rose — that 
is  into  Parnassus.  Then  call  for  a  cup  of  pure 
Helicon,  and  he  will  bring  you  a  cup  of  pure 
hippocras  that  will  make  you  speak  leaping 
lines  and  dancing  periods.  Why,  give  me  but 
a  quart  of  burnt  sack  by  me,  and  if  I  do  not 
with  a  penniworth  of  candles  make  a  better 
poem  than  Kinsader's  '  Satires,'  Lodge's 
'  Fig  for  Momus,'  Bastard's  '  Epigrams,' 
Leichfield's  'Trimming  of  Nash,'  I'll  give 
my  head  to  any  good  fellow  to  make  a  memento 
mori  of  ! " 

Philomusus  is  for  a  while  nearly 
carried  away  by  this  gospel  of  the 
pint-pot ;  but  presently  he  realises  its 
falsehood  with  his  friend's  help,  and 
when  he  sees  the  gross  debauchery, 
"  the  beastly  bezoling,"  the  soul-drown- 
ing, in  which  it  duly  ends.  So  again 
they  proceed,  and  find  themselves  now 
in  the  land  of  Rhetoric,  a  fair  land 
that  it  is  delightful  to  traverse ;  for 
the  pilgrims  have  interims  and  spaces 
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of     pleasure     and     joy.     "  Let     idle 
tongues  "  cries   Studioso, 

"  Let  idle  tongues  talk  of  our  tedious  way  ; 
I  never  saw  a  more  delicious  earth, 
A  smoother  pathway  or  a  sweeter  air, 
Than  here  is  in  this  land  of  Rhetoric. 
Hark  how  the  birds  delight  the  moving  air, 
With  pretty  tuneful  notes  and  artless  lays  ! 
Hark   shrill    Don    Cicero,   how   sweet    he 


See   how  the  groves  wonder  at  his  sweet 

note, 
And  listen  unto  their  sweet  nightingale  !  " 

But  such  a  respite  cannot  last  long. 
There  encounters  them  a  fresh  seduc- 
tion in  the  person  of  Stupido,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  growing  Puritanism 
of  the  day,  one  who  has  come  to  look 
upon  learning  as  mere  vanity.  Better 
let  men  study  the  Mar-prelate  tracts,  he 
says,  and  the  Geneva  Catechism.  To 
such  an  effect  has  his  uncle  instructed 
him — a  good  man  "  that  never  wore  cap 
nor  surplice  in  his  life,  nor  any  such 
popish  ornament."  "Study  not,"  so 
had  this  sagacious  relative  counselled 
him,  "  those  vain  arts  of  Rhetoric, 
Poetry,  and  Philosophy  j  there  is  no 
edifying  knowledge  in  them."  "  They 
are,"  Stupido  adds,  "  more  vain  than 
a  pair  of  organs  or  a  morris  dance ! 
If  you  will  be  good  men  indeed,  go  no 
further  in  this  way.  Follow  no  longer 
these  profane  arts  that  are  the  rags 
and  parings  of  learning."  What, 
asks  Philomusus, 

''  Are  then  the  arts  foolish,  profane,  and  vain, 
That   gotten    are    with    study,    toil,    and 
pain  ? " 

Yes,  mere  vanity,  it  seems,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  "zealous  professor."  And 
Stupido  would  fain  lead  the  pilgrims 
aside  to  "  hear  a  good  man  exercise  " 
— to  "sit  under"  some  Puritan  fana- 
tic. Thus  goodness  and  learning  are 
presented  as  antagonistic — as  if  one 
or  other  must  be  sought  after  ex- 
clusively, and  not  both  together.  A 
dire  alternative  indeed.  Studioso  is 
half  minded  to  listen  to  this  ignorant 
religionist.  But  happily  Philomusus 
now  repays  the  service  he  had  himself 
lately  received,  and  in  turn  rescues 
Studioso  from  a  creed  so  narrow-minded 


and  narrow-hearted,  so  justly  and 
wholly  offensive  to  all  true  friends  of 
the  higher  life. 

And  so  on  once  more  towards  their 
Mountain.  But  soon  a  new  danger 
confronts  them.  The  inevitable  thought 
arises  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
yield  themselves  to  self-indulgence  and 
enjoyment — whether  in  the  language 
of  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  who,  too, 
went  on  a  like  pilgrimage,  it  were 

"  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair," 

— whether,  to  vary  other  of  Milton's 
words,  it  were  not  good  to  embrace 
delights  and  scorn  laborious  days. 
This  sore  allurement  takes  the  form 
of  one  Amoretto,  an  ardent  voluptuary, 
whose  favourite  scripture  is  the  "  Ars 
Amoris."  The  youthful  nature  is 
unwholesomely  stirred  by  the  picture 
he  draws  of  the  pleasures  within  so 
easy  reach. 

"  Indeed    this  land    hath    many  a  wanton 

nymph 
That  knows  always  all  sportful  dalliance. 

"Why  should  you  vainly  spend  your  bloom- 
ing age 

In  sad  dull  plodding  on  philosophers, 
"Which  was   ordained    for  wanton    merri- 
ments ? " 

And  he  derides  the  idea  of  looking 
beyond  the  present  hour.  He  sings 
the  old  song  with  its  familiar  refrain  : 

"  Crop  you  the  joys  of  youth  while  that  you 

may; 
Sorrow  and  grief  will  come  another  day. " 

For  a  while  the  pilgrims  surrender 
themselves  to  this  doctrine  of  enerva- 
tion and  sloth.  But  fortunately  they 
soon  find  such  dissipation  "  sourly 
sweet" — that  if  it  yields  honey  yet  it 
straight  doth  sting ;  and  having 

' '  nigh  made  shipwreck  of  their  youth, 
And   nipt  the  blossoms  of  their   budding 
spring," 

they  have  strength  to  recall  their 
great  purpose,  and  again  proceed. 
They  now  reach  the  land  of  Philo- 
sophy. As  they  pass  along,  Studioso 
from  his  recent  experience  would  speak 
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of  Poetry  disparagingly ;  but  Philo- 
musus  eloquently  points  out  that  if 
Poetry  degrades  and  corrupts,  it  is 
because  of  the  reader's  own  grossness 
of  mind  and  thought — that  even  the 
freest-spoken  \vriters  of  verse  may  be 
perused  with  moral  impunity  by  those 
that  are  pure  of  heart. 

"0  do  not  wrong  this  music  of  the  soul, 
The  fairest  child  that  e'er  the  soul  brought 
forth ! 

Nor  think  Catullus,  Ovid,  Martial 

Do  teach  a  chaste  mind  lewder  luxuries. 

But  who  reads  poets  with  a  chaster  mine1 
Shall  ne'er  infected  be  by  poetry." 

However,  it  is  certain  that  they  feel 
more  keenly  the  hardships  of  their 
travel  after  their  late  evil  relaxation. 
But  their  perils  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
They  now  meet  Ingenioso,  who  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  famous  Hill 
and  urges  them  to  follow  his  example. 
He  is  sick  of  philosophy ;  and  moreover 
he  has  been  credibly  informed  that 
Parnassus  is  "  out  of  silver  pitifully 
pitifully" — that  it  offers  its  pilgrims 
nothing  better  than  starvation  for  all 
their  pains. 

"  I  talked  with  a  friend  of  mine  that  lately 
gave  his  horse  a  bottle  of  hay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  who  told  me  that  Apollo  had  sent 
to  Pluto  to  borrow  twenty  nobles  to  pay  his 
commons  ;  he  added  further  that  he  met 
coming  down  from  the  hill  a  company  of 
ragged  vicars  and  forlorn  schoolmasters  who 
as  they  walked  scratched  their  unthrifty  elbows, 
and  often  put  their  hands  into  their  unpeopled 
pockets,  that  had  not  been  possessed  with  faces 
this  many  a  day." 

But  this  tempter's  counsels  they 
bravely  resist.  He  tells  them  nothing 
new.  They  were  aware  that  in  choos- 
ing a  life  of  learning  they  were  not  to 
expect  great  wealth — that  riches  flowed 
in  other  directions. 

PH.    "Though    I    fore-knew    that    dolts 

possess  the  gold, 

Yet  my  intended  pilgrimage  I'll  hold." 
ST.    "  Within   Parnassus  dwells  all  sweet 

content, 
Nor  care  I  for  these  excrements  of  earth. " 

They  press  Ingenioso  to  join  them. 
But  in  him  the  sacred  fire,  if  ever  it 
was  really  kindled,  is  now  quenched. 
He  is  a  disappointed  author,  in  whose 


portrayal  the  writer  has  clearly  had  in 
his  mind  the  bitter  outcry  of  Thomas 
Nash,  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
wit,  in  his  "  Supplication  of  Piers 
Penniless  to  the  Devil."  He  is  the 
literary  man  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
— of  an  age  when  a  public  on  whose 
support  an  author  could  depend  did 
not  yet  exist ;  and  when,  therefore, 
unless  he  took  to  writing  for  the  stage, 
his  only  hope,  if  his  private  means 
were  scanty,  lay  in  private  patronage, 
in  winning  the  ear  and  opening  the 
purse  of  some  Maecenas.  On  the  whole, 
this  was  a  miserable  and  a  demoral- 
ising state  of  things  for  men  of  letters, 
though  now  and  then  no  doubt  might 
be  found  a  patron  worthy  of  the  rap- 
turous language  which  it  was  the 
necessary  custom  of  the  day  to  employ 
in  dedications,  a  patron  truly  appre- 
ciative and  readily  munificent.  Inge- 
nioso had  discovered  that  the  fine 
gentlemen,  the  "  satin  suits,"  as  he 
calls  them,  set  much  more  by  a  "  foggy 
falconer "  than  a  "  witty  scholar." 
The  carrier  (he  specially  mentions  the 
famous  Hobson — Milton's  Hob  son)  and 
the  cobbler  could  make  and  bequeath 
fortunes  :  the  author's  fate  was  starva- 
tion, and  his  children  "  must  be  fain 
to  be  kept  by  the  parish."  So  he  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  joining  the  Parnassus 
Pilgrims :  "  What,  I  travel  to  Par- 
nassus 1  Why,  1  have  burnt  my  books, 
splitted  my  pen,  rent  my  papers,  and 
curst  the  cozening  hearts  that  brought 
me  up  to  no  better  fortune." 

And  so  the  buoyant  youths,  unde- 
pressed by  his  gloom,  press  forward 
alone,  exulting  in  the  now  immediate 
nearness  of  their  destination.  And 
anon  they  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill.  Four  years  have  passed  since 
they  started :  so  that  their  journey 
corresponds  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  At  the 
close  of  the  Pilgrimage  we  see  them 
resting  with  high  delight  by  the 
"  Muses'  Springs,"  jubilant  and  san- 
guine. 

The  second  Play  of  the  trilogy  tells 
us  the  sequel.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  novel.  Generally, 
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as  we  all  know,  novels  conclude  with 
the  third  volume,  at  whose  close  we 
see  the  hero  and  heroine  triumphant, 
their  desires  attained,  and  about  to 
live  content  and  happy  for  ever.  But 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  the  prize  so  long 
coveted  turns  out  of  less  value  than 
was  fancied.  Do  we  not  read  of  some 
who  had  their  desires  granted,  but  into 
whose  souls  was  sent  leanness  1  What, 
if,  after  all,  the  Promised  Land,  whose 
image  has  sustained  us  through  weary 
travellings,  should  prove  as  barren  as 
the  wilderness  itself?  Alas  for  our 
bright-spirited  pilgrims  when  the  fair 
radiant  form  of  Hope  vanishes,  and  in 
her  place  they  behold  the  hard  sombre 
features  of  Reality  !  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment awaits  Studioso  and  Philomusus. 
Not  that  the  land  is  not  lovely,  but 
even  in  it  one  must  have  something  to 
live  on,  and  they  have  nothing.  One 
cannot  subsist  on  delightful  prospects 
or  the  music  of  falling  waters,  and 
when  we  next  see  them  they  are  pale 
and  emaciated ;  and,  sad  to  say,  are 
already  bethinking  them  that  they 
must  flee  from  this  land  of  their 
aspirations  and  their  efforts,  with 
what  speed  they  may,  if  they  would 
fain  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
After  a  few  days  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  to  make  for  the  wilderness 
again — verily  this  is  a  tragical  result, 
though  treated  in  a  lighter  manner  by 
our  poet.  For  is  there  indeed  a  more 
tragical  spectacle  than  such  a  shatter- 
ing of  the  ideal  life  nobly  conceived 
and  nobly  sought  after?  Just  as  the 
worshipper  has  after  much  grief  and 
pain  reached  the  shrine  of  his  deity, 
and  is  kindling  the  incense,  his  golden 
god  changes  into  clay  and  tumbles  to 
pieces  ;  or  the  walls  of  the  temple  crack 
and  yawn  and  collapse  ;  or  the  pilgrims 
find  the  expense  of  his  liturgy  too 
great  for  their  resources !  Alas  for 
Philomusus  and  Studioso  !  They  must 
leave  their  so  hardly-won  Paradise. 

"  PH.  Adieu,  Parnassus  !  I  must  pack  away. 
ST.  Fountains,    farewell,  where   beauteous 

uymphs  do  play. 

PH.  In  Helicon  no  more  I'll  dip  my  quill. 
ST.   I'll  sing  no  more  upon  Parnassus  hill." 


At  this  point  by  some  confusion  in 
the  allegory — it  is  said,  and  I  think 
rightly,  no  allegory  is  quite  free  from 
confusion — Ingenioso  again  meets  them, 
destitute  and  thriftless  as  ever,  once 
more  patron-hunting.  And  we  have  a 
ridiculous  scene  in  which  is  represented 
an  interview  between  a  Great  Man  and 
his  literary  client — a  scene  that  makes 
one  wonder  how  like  in  some  ways  was 
Elizabethan  London  to  the  Imperial 
Rome  of  Juvenal.  Then  comes  in 
another  scapegrace,  one  Luxurioso. 
And  all  four  persons — -Philomusus, 
Studioso,  Ingenioso,  Luxurioso — agree 
to  quit  together  the  land  they  love, 
but  in  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
dwell. 

Outside  those  divine  precincts  they 
pursue  the  art  of  living,  or  rather  of 
starving,  and  manage  for  a  while  to 
struggle  on  in  various  ways.  Philo- 
musus gets  a  situation  as  sexton, 
and  is  shown  in  a  black  frieze  coat, 
carrying  keys  and  a  spade,  "  dig  well 
and  ring  well "  his  instructions.  But 
soon,  after  some  comic  experiences,  he 
is  summarily  dismissed  for  negligence. 
In  the  days  of  his  predecessor,  he  is 
told  by  the  Warden :  "  The  chancell 
was  kept  in  order,  the  church  swept, 
and  the  boards  rubbed  that  thou 
mightest  have  seen  your  face  in  them, 
and  for  my  part  I  never  used  other 
looking-glass."  But,  for  him,  he 
does  nothing  in  this  line :  he  does 
not  even  ring  the  bells,  nor  whip  the 
dogs  out  of  the  church.  So  a  pass- 
port, a  permit  to  traverse  the  country, 
is  handed  him,  and  he  is  sent  to  the 
right-about.  Studioso  turns  private- 
tutor  in  a  not  very  congenial  family. 
He  is  to  have  the  same  food  as  the 
household  servants,  to  wait  at  meals, 
to  work  all  harvest-time,  to  make  a 
proper  obeisance  to  his  pupil  when- 
ever he  gives  him  a  lesson,  never 
to  flog  him  when  he  cannot  say  his 
lesson — a  peculiar  hardship  to  an 
Elizabethan  teacher,  in  whose  eyes 
teaching  and  breeching  were  as  inti- 
mately associated  in  reason  as  in 
rhyme;  and  to  receive  for  his  wages 
five  marks  a  year  and  some  cast-off 
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garments  such  as  a  ploughman  would 
scarce  accept.  He  has  a  lively  time 
of  it  with  young  Hopeful,  and  is  at  last 
abruptly  cashiered  because  he  would 
not  suffer  one  of  the  "  blue  coats  to 
perch  above"  him  "at  the  latter 
dinner."  So  the  Pilgrims  do  not  fare 
much  better  outside  the  Parnassian 
borders  than  within  them.  Luxurioso 
takes  to  writing  ballads,  which  his 
boy  sings  at  markets  and  fairs ;  but 
the  pecuniary  results  are  anything  but 
satisfactory. 

The  main  interest  in  the  Second  Play 
attaches  rather  to  Ingenioso,  who,  as 
was  said  above,  represents  the  contem- 
porary man  of  letters  ;  and  in  several 
scenes  his  relations  with  one  Gullio,  an 
arrant  fool  and  impostor,  who  poses  as 
a  literary  patron,  are  portrayed  with 
much  vivacity.  Gullio  gives  Ingenioso 
an  order  for  some  love-verses,  to  be 
written  "  in  two  or  three  diverse  veins, 
in  Chaucer's,  Gower's,  and  Spenser's 
and  Mr.  Shakspeare's,"  that  he  may 
make  his  choice.  This  creature  illus- 
trates the  Elizabethan  age  in  several 
ways  ;  but  our  attention  is  specially 
drawn  to  him  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  ardent,  if  not  an  intelligent, 
admirer  of  "  Mr.  Shakspeare."  "  We 
shall  have  nothing  but  pure  Shak- 
speare and  shreds  of  poetry  that  he 
hath  gathered  at  the  theatres,"  says 
Ingenioso  as  the  fop  is  seen  approach- 
ing. In  the  sketch  of  him  may  be 
recognised  certain  reminiscences  of 
Marston's  Satires,  published  a  few 
months  before  the  play  we  are  consider- 
ing was  acted — of  Duceus  in  the  third 
Satire,  and  of  Luscus  in  the  ninth  of 
"The  Scourge  of  Villany."  Thus  of 
Luscus  we  are  told  that  from  his  lips 

"  doth  flow 
Naught  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo." 

The  two  works  with  which  Gullio  is 
acquainted,  to  judge  by  his  quotations, 
are  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  and  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  or  at  least  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  "Venus  and  Adonis." 
"Ohl  sweet  Mr.  Shakspeare!"  he 
cries  ;  "  I'll  have  his  picture  in  my 
study  at  the  court."  This  adoration 


is  no  doubt  a  sign  of  Shakspeare's 
popularity,  though  the  adoration  of  a 
Gullio  may  not  be  a  very  desirable  pos- 
session. Probably  the  author  did  not 
mean  to  pay  compliments.  He  wrote 
as  a  University  man,  with  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  classical  models 
and  dramas  that  were  constructed  in 
accordance  with  them,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondingly strong  suspicion  of  the 
popular  drama,  and  of  a  writer  who  had 
not  been  bred  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 
The  passage,  or  passages,  in  which 
the  Shakspeare-bitten  Gullio  appears 
should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
well-known  scene  in  the  Second  Part 
of  "  The  Return  "  (Act  iv.,  Scene  iii.) 
when  Burbage  and  Kemp  exalt 
Shakspeare's  fame  at  the  expense  of 
the  collegians. 

"Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well," 
says  Kemp  ;  "  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis, 
and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter. 
Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakspeare  puts  them 
all  down,  ay  and  Ben  Jonson  too." 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  nearly 
all  our  early  dramatists  were  Univer- 
sity men,  Shakspeare  being  the  notable 
exception.  Thus  Marlow  was  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge : 
Green  and  Nash  and  Ben  Jonson,  of 
St.  John's  :  Day,  of  Caius  :  Marston 
and  Peel  and  Massinger  belonged  to 
Oxford.  Both.  Universities  can  claim 
Lily  and  Chapman. 

There  is  another  point  worthy  of 
notice  in  one  of  the  interviews  of 
Ingenioso  with  Gullio.  Just  after  the 
latter  has  been  quoting  freely  from 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  former  says 
aside  :  "  Mark  !  Romeo  and  Juliet !  O 
monstrous  theft !  I  think  he  will  run 
through  a  whole  book  of  Samuel 
Daniel's."  This  seems  to  mean  that 
Daniel  had  helped  himself  so  liberally 
from  the  stores  of  Shakspeare  that  to 
run  through  one  of  his  books  was  as 
good  as  going  to  Shakspeare's  own 
pages.  Or  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  Well- 
languaged  "  Daniel  has  been  so  highly 
esteemed  by  many  a  lover  of  poetry 
from  his  own  time  down  to  that  of 
Wordsworth  and  to  our  own  day  that 
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no  derogation  of  his  honour  is  to  be 
lightly  allowed.  But  in  the  Second 
Part  of  "The  Return"  (Act.  I.,  Scene 
ii.)  Judicio  formally  warns  him  against 
making  too  free  with  the  writings  of 
his  neighbours. 

"  Sweet  honey-dropping  Daniel  doth  wage 
War  with  the  proudest  big  Italian 
That  melts  his  heart  in  sugared  sonneting. "  * 

"  Only  let  him  more  sparingly  make  use 
Of  others'  wit,  and  nse  his  own  the  more, 
That  well  may  scorn  base  imitation." 

In  the  "  Complaint  of  Rosamund," 
as  has  been  noticed  before  now  by  the 
commentators,  occur  many  lines  and 
phrases  that  recall  Shakspeare.  For 
example, 

"And   nought-respecting   death  (the  last  of 

pains) 
Placed  his  pale  colours  (th'  ensign  of  his 

might) 
Upon  his  new-got  spoil  before  his  right." 

"  Ah !    how  methinks  I  see  Death  dallying 

seeks 

To  entertain  itself  in  Love's  sweet  place  ; 
Decayed  roses  of  discolour'd  cheeks 
Do  yet  retain  dear  notes  of  former  grace, 
And  ugly  Death  sits  fair  within  her  face." 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  these  verses 
were  either  suggested  by  certain  words 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  suggested 
them  ;  and  the  question  has  been, 
which  alternative  was  the  fact  1  Now 
the  newly-discovered  play  which  we 
have  now  before  us  furnishes  valuable 
evidence  in  this  matter.  It  clearly 
informs  us  that  by  some  at  least  in 
his  own  day  it  was  Daniel  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  borrower.  And  to 
decide  this  question  contributes  to  the 
decision  of  the  date  at  or  by  which 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  written. 
Daniel's  "  Rosamund  "  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1592  ;  therefore  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  in  some  shape  or  other,  cannot 
be  later  than  that  year — unless,  indeed, 
those  Shakspearian  echoes  are  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  second  edition 
of  "Rosamund,"  which  was  published 
two  years  afterwards,  and  does,  it 
is  said,  differ  considerably  from  the 
first  edition.  In  this  latter  case 

1  That  is,  is  as  effective  a  sonneteer  as 
Petrarch  himself.  See  his  Sonnets  to  Delia. 


"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  cannot  be  later 
than  1594. 

As  might  be  expected,  Ingenioso 
gets  little  or  nothing  out  of  his  ridi- 
culous patron.  Their  relations  become 
all  the  more  irritable  because  Gullio 
sets  up  for  a  critic,  and  pretends 
to  revise  the  other's  compositions. 
To  ask  for  bread  and  to  receive  criti- 
cism— that  is  surely  beyond  any 
author's  endurance.  And  other  diffi- 
culties arise.  So  in  no  long  time 
patron  and  client  quarrel  violently ; 
and  the  client  liberates  his  soul  thus  : 

"What,  you  whoreson  tintinnabulum,  thou 
that  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  wits,  the  ague  of 
all  soldiers,  that  never  spokest  witty  things 
but  out  of  a  play,  never  heardest  the  report  of 
a  gun  without  trembling,  why,  Monsieur 
Mingo,  is  your  ass's  head  grown  proud  with 
scratching  ?  Thinkest  thou  a  man  of  art  can 
endure  thy  base  usage?  " 

To  which  Gullio  rejoins  : — 

"  Terence,  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  thy  word  : 
familwritas  parit  contemptum .  Sirrah,  Alex- 
ander did  never  strive  with  any  but  kings,  and 
Gullio  will  fight  with  none  but  gallants.  Fare- 
well, base  peasant,  and  thank  God  thy  fathers 
were  no  gentlemen  ;  else  thou  shouldest  not 
live  an  hour  longer.  Base,  base,  base  peasant, 
peasant !  So  hares  may  pull  dead  lions  by 
the  beard." 

The  best  of  friends  must  part,  it  is 
said  :  so,  happily,  must  the  worst. 

Thus  the  four  comrades,  Philomusus, 
Studioso,  Luxurioso,  and  Ingenioso, 
are  all  once  more  thrown  upon  the 
world,  penniless  and  forlorn.  Luxu- 
rioso resolves  to  drink  himself  blind, 
and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  parish. 
The  others  wrap  themselves  in  their 
virtue,  as  best  they  may,  and  would 
fain  cherish  the  belief  that  learning  is 
after  all  a  commodity  of  price,  though 
the  world  values  it  not.  Ingenioso 
determines  somehow  or  other  to  make 
his  wit  maintain  him. 
"  The  press  shall  keep  me  from  base  beggary." 

Studioso  and  Philomusus  will  hasten 
to  Rome  or  Rheims — will  turn  Papists, 
to  "mend  their  sbate"  ;  for  perverts 
were  eagerly  welcomed  and  made  much 
of  at  that  time,  as  often  since;  and 
by  such  a  course  at  least  a  comfort- 
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able  subsistence  was,  they  hoped,   to 
be  secured. 

And  so  the  play  ends,  in  gloom  and 
misery,  the  actual  facts  permitting  no 
other  conclusion. 

"  ING.  If  scholars'  wants  would  end  with  our 

short  scene, 
Then  should  our  little  scene  end  more 

content  ; 

STUD.  But  scholars  still  must  live  in  dis- 
content. 
What  reason  then  our  scene  should 

end  content  ? 

PHIL.  Till  then  our  acts  some  happier  for- 
tune see, 
We'll  banish  from  our  stage  all  mirth 

and  glee. 

ING.  Whatever  scholars 
STUD.  discontented  be 

PHIL.  Let  none  but  them 
ALL.  give  us  a  plaudite." 

The  Second  Part  of  "  The  Return," 
as  will  be  remembered,  develops  what 
we  have  shown  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  First.  We  see  the  poor 
scholars  (who  have  thought  better  or 


worse  of  it,  and  not  gone  over  to 
Rome)  in  the  midst  of  fresh  dis- 
comfitures and  distresses,  till  at  last 
Ingenioso  betakes  himself  to  the  Isle 
of  Dogs— goes  to  the  dogs  in  a  double 
sense — and  Philomusus  and  Studioso 
adopt  a  shepherd's  life. 

With  such  lively  illustrations  as 
"  The  Pilgrimage  "  and  "  The  Return  " 
furnish,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
study  more  particularly  the  position 
of  authors  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
to  verify  the  melancholy  story  that 
the  dramatist  lays  before  us.  But 
space  fails  ;  and  I  will  only  add  that 
I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  these  newly-discovered  plays  have 
great  value  not  only  as  excellent 
specimens  of  the  University  drama 
and  as  vividly  depicting  the  Eliza- 
bethan man  of  letters,  but  also  for 
their  wit  and  humour  and  bright 
intelligence. 

JOHN  W.  HALES. 


TO   FIDELIA. 

(HORACE,  Odes,  iii.  23.) 

SWEET  Child  of  Nature,  simple  Fidelia ! 
Greet  still  the  rising  Moon  in  her  infancy, 
With  palms  upturned :  with  gifts  of  incense, 
Gates  of  the  time,  and  a  greedy  porkling, 
Approach  the  Gods.     No  breath  of  the  South,  for  thee, 
Shall  blast  the  vintage,  blight  the  ripe  husbandry : 
No  plague-spot  e'er  infect  the  nurslings, 

Under  the  stress  of  the  laden  Autumn. 
Rich  kine  be  they  that  wander  on  Algidus, 
'Neath  holm  and  ilex,  all  in  the  drift  of  snows, 
Or  browse  on  Alba's  wealthy  pastures  : 

These,  the  pontifical  axe  awaiteth, 
And  they  may  tinge  it  royally !     Not  for  thee, 
Such  two-year-olds'  unseemly  redundancy ! 
Contented  are  thy  lowly  gods,  if 

Rosemary  blend  with  the  tender  myrtle. 
Where  guileless  hands  have  kindled  the  altar-flame, 
-Not  more  the  grace,  though  costly  the  offering, — 
Their  holy  grain,  and  crackling  salt-cake, 
Stifle  the  piques  of  the  shy  Penates. 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS. 
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IT  seems  best  to  begin  the  story  of 
the  boy  Eugenius  at  the  moment  of 
his  first  introduction  to  my  dear  old 
friend  Oliver  Roundel. 

Oliver  was  fond  of  shows,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  on  a  fine  warm  even- 
ing of  summer  he  walked  out  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  to  look  at  a  fire. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street ; 
and  Noll,  who  hated  other  peoples' 
elbows,  remained  on  the  outskirts. 
He  was  not  quite  easy,  until  he  had 
learned  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
burning  house;  but  then  with  his 
broad  back  against  the  palings  of  the 
square  he  gave  himself  up  to  quiet 
contemplation  of  closely-packed  black 
humanity  and  the  mighty  leaping 
flaunting  fire  beyond.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  panic,  a  cry  that  the  engines 
were  coming,  a  great  movement  of  the 
crowd  where  movement  had  seemed 
impossible,  a  hoarse  roar  and  a  shrill 
cry,  and  something  flew  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  and  struck  the  peaceful 
Oliver  full  in  the  ample  waistcoat. 
Instinctively  he  clasped  the  bundle  to 
him,  and  withdrawing  himself  a  little 
further  from  the  throng  he  found  that 
it  was  a  baby — a  baby  with  an  un- 
usually large  head.  It  was  the  un- 
usually large  head  which  had  struck 
the  good  gentleman  so  shrewd  a 
blow. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr. 
Roundel's  first  object  was  to  find 
the  previous  owner  of  the  baby ;  but 
the  crowd  melted  away  as  the  fire 
sank  into  blackness,  and  left  Noll 
standing  there  with  the  baby  and  with 
two  impressions.  The  one  impression 
was  of  the  bulk  of  the  infant's  head 
(he  could  still  feel  the  blow)  :  the 
other  was  that,  at  the  moment  when 
the  precious  parcel  was  hurtling 
through  the  air,  he  had  seen  a  white 
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wild  face  flash  in  the  common  dark- 
ness of  the  crowd.  The  more  Noll 
thought  of  this  face,  the  more  sure 
was  he  that  it  was  the  face  of  the 
parcel's  mother.  He  sought  this  face 
everywhere,  as  the  people  flowed  away 
by  different  channels,  but  he  sought  it 
in  vain. 

And  now  a  portentous  thing  hap- 
pened. So  far  the  baby  had  behaved 
beautifully.  Deprived  of  breath 
perhaps  by  its  rapid  flight  through 
air,  stunned  by  collision  with  my 
portly  friend,  or  meditating  some  pro- 
found scientific  theory,  it  had  been 
passive  in  its  protector's  arm,  and 
silent.  But  now  a  cry  came  from  this 
intrusive  infant,  and  Mr.  Roundel 
looked  about  him  in  alarm.  Not  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
species,  he  was  holding  the  infant  in 
one  arm  with  its  tender  face  unduly 
pressed  against  his  broadcloth  ;  when 
from  that  hidden  countenance  arose 
the  cry,  which  to  the  startled  ears  of 
Oliver  seemed  to  fill  the  city.  He 
looked  around  him  in  alarm :  the 
place  was  almost  empty :  only  a 
policeman  and  an  experienced  matron 
were  near  at  hand. 

"Rabbit  the  man!"  said  the 
matron  to  the  policeman.  "  What- 
ever is  he  doing  with  a  sucking 
child?" 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Oliver, 
holding  the  infant  from  him  and 
gazing  at  it  with  new  wonder  and 
alarm. 

"  How  did  you  come  into  possession 
of  that  infant  I  "  asked  the  policeman, 
fixing  the  eye  of  professional  suspicion 
on  my  friend. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  "  asked 
Oliver  helplessly. 

"  Take  him  to  his  mother,"  said  the 
matron. 

"  But  it  hasn't  got  a  mother/'  said 
Noll. 
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"  He  must  have  had  a  mother," 
said  she  with  feminine  love  of  argu- 
ment. 

"I  think  I  had  better  take  him 
up,"  said  the  policeman,  eyeing  the 
baby  sternly.  "He's  stopping  the 
way  :  he's  a  creating  a  disturbance : 
he's  using  the  most  audacious  language 
to  a  constable  in  the  performance  of 
his  dooty." 

The  baby  was  certainly  making  a 
dreadful  noise ;  and,  though  Mr. 
Roundel  patted  it  on  the  head  and 
said  "  Cootsey,  cootsey,"  which  he  had 
always  understood  to  have  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  young,  the  process  was 
of  no  avail. 

Noll  would  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sent that  the  baby  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  police.  It  seemed  to  him  un- 
fair that  a  man  should  begin  his  life 
by  being  taken  up.  To  the  matron  he 
lent  a  more  willing  ear ;  and,  when  he 
had  explained  to  her  satisfaction  his 
possession  of  the  embarrassing  parcel, 
she  was  kind  enough  to  point  out 
where  a  superior  sort  of  infants' 
hubble-bubble  might  be  bought,  and 
to  give  him  a  list  of  rival  foods  which 
might  be  tried  upon  the  tender  babe. 
She  even  superintended  the  first  ex- 
perimental meal  in  the  parlour  behind 
a  neighbouring  shop,  and  sent  Noll 
home  in  a  cab  with  the  infant  sleeping 
peacefully  on  his  arm. 

Oliver  Roundel,  good  simple  soul, 
thought  that  he  had  but  taken  in  a 
helpless  lodger  for  a  night  or  two. 
He  pictured  the  mother  seeking  her 
babe  at  least  as  eagerly  as  he  was 
seeking  the  mother.  He  advertised 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  answer 
to  his  advertisement:  he  employed  a 
detective  and  expected  a  romantic 
discovery;  and  all  the  while  he 
perambulated  the  streets,  as  he  loved 
to  do,  regarding  with  his  large  honest 
gaze  the  faces  of  the  passing  crowd. 
And  at  last  he  almost  grasped  success. 
Turning  placidly  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Mr.  Attenborough's  window  in 
the  Strand,  he  found  himself  close  to 
the  face  which  he  had  seen  wild  and 
white  in  the  crowd.  The  face  was 


no  longer  wild  but  it  was  still  white. 
With  a  gasp  like  that  of  a  large  fish, 
Noll  put  forth  his  hand  and  arrested 
the  owner  of  the  face.  "  Here  you 
are,"  said  he ;  and  then  in  a  moment 
he  added,  "  You  are  my  baby's 
mother  ! "  The  white  face  went  quickly 
backward,  while  alarm  leapt  into  it ; 
but  Noll  pressed  forward  zealously. 
"  Don't  attempt  to  deny,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  are  my  baby's  mother." 

"You  are  mad,"  stammered  the 
other  :  "let  me  go." 

"  The  sound  of  the  voice  amazed 
Oliver  Roundel.  His  eyes  fell  of 
themselves  from  the  face  to  the  feet 
of  the  speaker  :  there  was  a  watch- 
chain  and  then  trousers  :  it  was  a  man. 
Noll  saw  that  there  was  a  mistake 
somewhere  :  he  felt  that  he  owed  an 
apology,  and  began  to  explain  his  pos- 
session of  an  unclaimed  infant.  As 
he  spoke,  signs  of  new  intelligence 
twitched  in  the  white  face  opposite. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the 
nervous  gentleman :  "I  threw  the 
baby." 

"  Then,"  cried  Oliver  open-mouthed, 
"  then  you  are  the  mother." 

"  Certainly  not !  No,  no,  no,  no  ! 
I  had  the  infant  from  one,  who  had 
it  from  another,  who  had  it  from  a 
third—" 

"  What  ?  "  interrupted  Noll,  in- 
credulous. 

"  It  was  chucked,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  along  the  top  of  the  crowd  from  one 
to  another,  and  so  it  came  to  me,  and 
I  chucked  it  to  a  fat  man  outside  the 
crowd." 

"That  must  have  been  me,"  said 
Oliver  Roundel,  surveying  his  waist- 
coast  thoughtfully.  "  But  then,"  he 
added  presently,  "where  was  the 
mother  ?  " 

"Flat,  for  all  that  I  know,"  said 
the  white-faced  man  :  "  there  was  an 
ugly  rush." 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  !  "  said  Noll 
after  a  minute.  "Women  should 
not  take  their  babies  into  crowds." 

"  Yery  likely  not — excuse  me — I'm 
in  a  hurry — important  affair."  He 
tried  to  slip  past  Mr.  Roundel,  but  by 
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this  time  a  new  idea  had  corne  to  that 
sensible  gentleman.  He  firmly  took 
hold  of  a  button  of  the  stranger's  coat 
and  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  baby  :  you 
had  it  first." 

"  I  waive  it,"  cried  the  stranger, 
and  jerking  his  coat-button  from 
Noll's  fingers  he  disappeared  from  the 
street  with  incredible  agility. 

II. 

AFTER  his  adventure  with  the  white- 
faced  stranger  in  the  Strand,  my 
friend  Oliver  grasped  the  truth  that 
the  baby,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  a 
passing  acquaintance,  might  remain 
with  him  a  life- long  boarder.  Mr. 
Roundel's  establishment  in  Albion 
Street  consisted  of  his  own  man,  Mr. 
Biffen,  who  knew  all  his  ways,  and  of 
two  women,  a  cook  and  a  housemaid. 
The  two  maids,  under  the  fatherly 
eye  of  Mr.  Biffen,  made  many  but 
kindly  experiments  on  the  young 
Eugenius.  Oliver  called  the  boy 
"  Eugenius  "  because  he  had  been  born 
to  him,  as  it  were,  by  a  splendid  birth 
of  fire.  And  so  he  began  to  look  on 
Eugenius  as  a  real  possession ;  and, 
though  he  still  advertised  at  intervals, 
and  made  inquiries  now  and  then  at 
the  Private  Inquiry  Office,  he  began 
to  look  out  for  a  permanent  nurse  for 
a  permanent  baby. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  good 
Mr.  Roundel  receiving  nurses.  He 
was  courteous  and  kind,  but  very  par- 
ticular ;  and  more  solemn  than  at  any 
previous  hour  of  his  career.  He  was 
solemn  as  if  he  were  choosing  a  prime- 
minister  or  a  cook — and  indeed  he  was 
very  particular  about  his  food  and 
about  the  shade  cf  politics  which  he 
preferred.  There  was  always  a  very 
fine  moderation  about  Oliver  Roundel. 
Nurse  after  nurse  passed  before  his 
kind  judicial  eyes  and  did  not  content 
him.  He  preached  patience  to  him- 
self, and  at  last  he  was  satisfied.  One 
morning  there  came  to  him  a  young 
woman,  self-possessed  and  quiet,  and 
giving  the  name  of  Hannah  Marsden. 


When  I  asked  Oliver  why  he  had  ac- 
cepted this  young  woman  as  nurse  for 
his  baby,  he  began  to  look  for  his 
reasons,  and  startled  me  by  finding  no 
better  one  than  that  she  had  no  cha- 
racter. Hannah  had  not  been  in  ser- 
vice before :  there  was  nobody  to 
whom  she  could  refer :  she  had  no 
relations  nor  friends.  Oliver  had 
liked  her  looks :  she  had  wished  to 
come ;  and  there  she  was  installed 
with  her  box,  very  neat  and  quiet, 
and  taking  excellent  care  of  the  baby. 
It  was  no  affair  of  mine  :  my  friend 
was  satisfied ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  nurse  looked  good. 

Eugenius  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
fant. He  refused  to  grow  fat.  Divers 
foods,  all  extensively  advertised,  were 
tried  upon  him ;  and  at  last  a  patient 
ass  was  found  by  the  devoted  Biffen. 
Even  the  ass  was  comparatively  in- 
effective. The  baby  would  not  grow 
up  to  his  head.  There  was  the  head, 
impressive,  excessive,  a  great  fact ; 
but  Eugenius  would  not  grow  up  to  it. 
Hannah  Marsden  watched  him  day 
after  day,  and  was  made  anxious  by  this 
want  of  proportion.  At  last  she  found 
her  opportunity,  and  directed  Mr. 
Roundel's  attention  to  the  baby's  head. 
"Dear,  dear,"  said  Oliver,  "what's  to 
be  done.  Can't  you  keep  it  down  in 
some  way  ?" 

Hannah  Marsden  shook  her  own 
smooth  head  in  answer.  She  was 
very  respectful,  but  she  knew  what 
she  wanted  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
interview  it  was  settled  that  a  great 
doctor,  a  weighty  authority,  should  sit 
on  the  baby's  head. 

Noll  was  now  seriously  uneasy 
about  the  extraordinary  head.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  if  its 
great  size  were  due  to  intellect  or  to 
water  on  the  brain ;  and  he  decided  at 
once  that  the  very  highest  authority 
should  answer  the  question.  The  very 
highest  authority  came  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  looked  long  at  the 
young  patient.  And  after  much  thought 
he  said  that  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment might  be  the  effect  of  any  one  of 
three  causes.  Thus,  in  consideration 
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of  the  sum  of  two  guineas,  he  added 
one  more  doubt  to  the  doubts  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Roundel. 

Hannah  Marsden,  who  had  been 
pressing  her  hands  together  while  the 
learned  physician  spoke,  asked 
modestly  if  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  cause  involved  any  change  in 
the  baby's  treatment ;  and  being  as- 
sured that  it  involved  none,  she  asked 
again  if  the  decision  might  not  be  left 
to  time.  A  light  broke  in  upon  Oliver 
Roundel.  It  was  clear  to  him,  and  to 
the  learned  physician  also,  that  the 
boy  Eugenius  would  show  in  due  time 
if  he  were  wiser  or  only  more  aqueous 
than  his  fellows.  Oliver  pointed  out 
to  the  doctor  that  this  was  a  very 
sensible  woman,  and  that  she  went  far 
to  confirm  his  theory  of  the  practical 
sagacity  of  the  so-called  weaker 
sex.  He  beamed  on  Hannah  with  new 
approval. 

And  soon  all  doubts  were  removed. 
The  baby  began  to  take  notice — to 
take  so  much  notice,  and  at  so  early  an 
age,  that  it  was  clear  that  the  brain 
was  in  proportion  to  the  noble  skull. 
He  was  no  dimpled  infant,  gurgling 
and  smiling  at  the  ceiling  like  a  fat 
bishop  in  ecstasy.  He  looked  critically 
on  the  world,  or  lay  thinking  like  a 
bottle-fed  Galileo  ;  and  when  he  began 
to  crawl  he  crawled  slowly,  but  with 
perseverance  after  fresh  knowledge. 
Hannah  was  grieved  because  he  never 
cried  ;  and,  if  he  ever  lamented  with- 
out tears,  he  seemed  to  lament  the 
necessary  limits  of  knowledge.  The 
unknowable  is  very  close  around  us 
when  we  explore  upon  all  fours. 
Eugenius  did  not  walk  early  :  he  had 
a  fatal  tendency  to  turn  over  on  to  his 
abnormal  head.  But  yet  he  grew  per- 
ceptibly, though  he  could  not  grow  up 
to  his  head.  He  grew,  and  at  last  he 
walked  on  two  legs ;  and,  crawling  or 
walking,  he  showed  plainly  enough 
that  he  was  an  infant  of  surprising 
intelligence. 

I  must  not  delay  with  the  surpris- 
ing baby.  The  surprising  baby  be- 
came a  surprising  child.  Easily 
contented  with  food,  he  was  always 


hungry  for  information.  His  nurse, 
who  soon  showed  that  she  had  enjoyed 
a  good  education,  answered  ten  thou- 
sand questions,  and  saw  him  still  a-gape 
like  an  unfledged  sparrow.  And  soon 
there  came  a  trying  time  for  the  easy 
Oliver  Roundel.  He  could  not  go  out 
of  his  bedroom  in  the  morning  but  he 
found  that  stick  of  a  boy  arrayed  in  a 
blue-checked  pinafore,  and  awaiting 
information.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  asked  the  wrong  questions.  Noll 
was  considered  a  person  of  much  mis- 
cellaneous information  ;  but  he  could 
not  tell  the  inquiring  child  why  fire 
burned,  or  what  the  poker  was  made 
of ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Eugenius 
cared  not  a  jot  for  Alfred  and  his  cakes, 
or  Tell  and  his  apple. 

Eugenius  grew  rapidly,  and  the  re- 
markable head  seemed  daily  farther 
from  the  ground.  He  became  more 
and  more  like  a  cocoanut  on  the  top 
of  a  stick,  and  for  the  world  I  would 
not  have  taken  him  to  a  regatta  or  a 
race-meeting,  for  playful  persons  prac- 
tising at  knock  'env-downs  might  have 
made  a  very  natural  mistake.  It 
seemed  as  if  Nature  had  got  hold  of  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  child  growing  up  to 
his  head.  Of  course  I  saw  but  little  of 
the  perplexing  infant ;  but  I  saw  clearly 
enough  that  Oliver  Roundel,  whom  I 
met  almost  daily  at  the  club,  was  be 
coming  more  and  more  uneasy  about 
his  charge.  At  last  my  friend  con- 
sulted me  about  sending  him  to  school, 
and  I  think  that  I  fixed  his  purpose  by 
using  that  well-worn  statement  that 
school  was  the  place  to  knock  the  non- 
sense out  of  a  fellow.  Oliver  started 
at  the  word  "  knock."  He  thought, 
probably,  that  a  knock  might  break 
Eugenius;  but  at  last,  after  anxious 
conversations  with  me,  and  more  and 
more  anxious  consultations  with 
Hannah  Marsden,  he  determined  to 
send  the  boy  to  school. 

I  was  present  by  chance  when  the 
amazing  child  departed  for  school.  He 
wore  a  broad  white  collar,  which  had 
no  shoulders  to  rest  upon ;  and  he 
showed  not  a  trace  of  emotion.  Noll 
was  nervous  and  eager  to  get  the  part- 
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ing  over :  he  stood  patting  the  boy  on 
the  backbone.  Hannah  Marsden  was 
very  quiet,  but  very  pale.  I  felt  sure 
that  she  was  fond  of  her  strange 
charge  ;  but  even  at  that  moment  she 
did  not  forget  the  conventional  atti- 
tude of  a  nurse.  She  did  not  even  put 
out  a  hand  to  Eugenius ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  Eugenius  never  even  thought 
of  kissing  her.  As  the  cab  rolled 
away,  she  turned  whiter  still ,  and 
Noll  without  a  word  fetched  a  glass  of 
water  and  an  old-fashioned  bottle  of 
smelling-salts.  "  A  good  soul !  "  he 
said  to  me,  as  she  walked  quietly 
away — "  a  good  devoted  woman.  May 
heaven  reward  her!  "  I  observed  that 
his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  as  he 
spoke. 

III. 

SCHOOL  seemed  to  be  not  unsuccess- 
ful. The  half-yearly  reports  praised 
the  boy's  propriety  and  regularity,  but 
made  no  mention  of  abnormal  talent. 
Eugenius,  on  his  side,  said  simply  that 
the  teachers  were  stupid  and  did  not 
teach  him  anything  which  was  worth 
knowing.  He  made  no  complaints  of 
bullying,  about  which  his  guardian  had 
been  very  anxious :  he  seemed  to 
realise  with  an  effort  that  there  were 
other  boys  in  the  school.  He  went 
back  term  after  term  without  repin- 
ing ;  and  Noll  tried  to  be  content,  and 
to  persuade  himself  that  his  charge 
would  end  by  being  like  other  people. 
What  pains  are  taken  by  careful  elders 
that  the  young  should  be  all  of  one 
pattern  !  I  knew  from  the  first  that 
Eugenius  would  make  vain  all  efforts 
to  mould  him  to  the  common  shape. 
Who  could  mould  an  ash-plant  ?  How 
could  he  be  like  other  boys — he  who 
cared  neither  to  eat  nor  to  play  1  He 
did  enough  school-work  to  escape  cen- 
sure, and  he  spent  all  his  leisure-time 
and  all  his  ample  pocket-money  on 
books,  from  which  he  learned  the  his- 
tory of  a  piece  of  chalk  and  the 
reason  of  the  presence  of  lead  in 
pencils. 

Though  Oliver  could  not  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anxious  thoughts,  he  was 


fairly  content  with  his  boy  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  Then  he 
suspected  a  change  in  the  strange 
youth  and  his  anxiety  grew  with  his 
suspicion.  One  evening  in  the  holi- 
days I  missed  my  friend  from  his  usual 
place  in  the  club  dining-room,  and 
early  the  next  day  I  went  to  his 
house  that  I  might  learn  the  cause  of 
his  absence.  I  found  him  in  some  dis- 
order. He  told  me  that  Eugenius,  for 
whom  on  each  afternoon  of  the  holi- 
days a  comfortable  tea  was  prepared, 
had  asked  him  on  the  previous  day  t  > 
stay  at  home  and  share  his  unpretend- 
ing meal.  The  good  man  had  been 
delighted  :  his  sanguine  soul  had  seen 
the  end  of  the  boy's  unnatural  reserve  : 
he  had  given  up  his  dinner  without  a 
sigh.  During  the  meal  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  be  agreeable,  and  at  the  end 
he  had  said  with  effusion  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  rare  pleasure.  "  I  am  glad 
too,"  the  boy  had  said,  and  Mr.  Roundel 
had  glowed  :  "  I  am  glad  too,  for  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  eat  alone." 

"  Eh  1  "  said  Oliver. 

"  A  cheerful  companion,"  said  the 
boy,  "  is  good  for  the  digestion.  His 
talk  should  be  quietly  agreeable  and 
requiring  no  mental  effort  in  his  audi- 
tor. I  hope  that  you  will  join  me 
often." 

Noll  had  promised  to  join  him  often, 
but  he  had  promised  without  enthu- 
siasm. "  What  manner  of  boy  is 
this  1 "  he  asked  me  rather  sadly, 
"  who  regards  me  as  a  sort  of  pep- 
sine  ? " 

I  could  not  give  him  much  comfort. 
I  suggested  that  the  youth  was  becom- 
ing self-conscious  and  was  turning  his 
scientific  scrutiny  upon  himself.  "  He 
is  considering  what  is  good  for  him," 
1  said. 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
him,"  said  Noll  sadly. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  Noll,  descend- 
ing comfortably  to  breakfast,  found  the 
muffin-dish  empty.  He  is  very  fond 
of  muffins  and  not  fond  of  practical 
jokes.  Was  it  possible  that  Eugenius 
had  been  joking?  A  flash  of  hope 
visited  the  good  gentleman  :  he  looked 
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eagerly  at  the  youth,  but  he  saw  no 
glimmer  of  humour :  only  he  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  an  unusual 
unctuousness.  Eugenius  wore  an  air 
almost  sleek,  as  of  a  lean  cat  who 
had  come  unexpectedly  on  cream.  In 
answer  to  his  guardian's  mute  appeal 
he  said  that  he  had  eaten  the 
muffins. 

"All?"  said  Oliver,  not  without 
pathos. 

The  boy  nodded.  "I  owed  it  to 
myself,"  he  said  :  "  I  had  to  redress 
the  balance.  Yesterday  I  went  up 
stairs  for  my  book  instead  of  sending 
Hannah.  I  felt  that  I  had  over- 
exercised  my  altruism ;  and  so  I  rose 
early  this  morning  and  ate  the 
muffins." 

"When  Noll  told  me  of  this  inci- 
dent, he  was  still  disturbed  by  it.  "I 
did  not  grudge  him  the  muffins,"  he 
said :  "  I  only  hoped  the'y'd  plump 
him  out  a  bit ;  but  it  didn't  seem 
right  to  me."  I  explained  that  the 
youth  had  been  taking  a  scientific  view 
of  morality  and  had  been  translating 
his  conclusions  into  practice.  I  was 
struck  by  the  admirably  logical  and 
practical  mind  of  Eugenius  ;  but  Oliver 
was  not  satisfied.  "  It's  uncommonly 
like  old-fashioned  selfishness,"  he  said; 
and  he  added  after  a  minute,  "  Selfish- 
ness is  a  nag  that  don't  want  exercis- 
ing :  he's  always  in  condition." 

I  showed  Noll  that  a  society  of  which 
every  member  was  always  sacrificing 
himself  or  herself  to  some  other  mem- 
ber would  be  an  absurdity.  The  good 
man  heard  me  with  admiration.  He 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  I  spoke 
with  cleverness.  But,  when  all  was 
said,  he  shook  his  head  once  more  and 
said  that  for  his  part  he  saw  small 
chance  of  our  world  being  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  people  passionately 
sacrificing  themselves  in  a  circle. 

No  long  time  passed  before  a  new 
departure  of  the  extraordinary  youth 
brought  greater  trouble  to  my  poor 
friend.  Eugenius  arrived  at  a  decision 
on  his  own  career,  and  stated  crisply 
to  Oliver  that  he  would  go  no  more  to 
school.  Oliver  showed  an  uncommon 


warmth.  He  spoke  with  simple  force 
and  homely  illustration  as  he  advo- 
cated the  old  fashions  and  the  old 
landmarks,  the  obedience  of  children, 
and  the  due  authority  of  elders.  Euge- 
nius, after  listening  with  admirable 
patience,  said  merely  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  no  more  to  school, 
because  he  knew  that  he  could  learn 
more  at  home. 

"  But  how  do  I  know  that  1 "  asked 
Noll,  passing  his  handkerchief  across 
his  brow.  "  You  must  remember  that 
I  am  responsible — that  I  have  made 
myself  responsible  for  you." 

"  It  was  very  foolish,"  said  Eugenius. 

"  What !  "  cried  Noll.  "  Oh,  my 
boy !  " 

"  Thoughtless  philanthropy,"  said 
the  boy,  "  is  the  parent  of  mischief. 
By  adopting  a  baby  you  encourage 
improvident  marriages,  and  the  growth 
of  population  in  a  community  already 
overcrowded." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  such  things? " 
asked  Noll  .of  the  ceiling.  He  received 
no  answer,  and  presently,  warmed  by  a 
novel  indignation,  he  turned  upon 
Eugenius,  and  said,  "  It  is  hardly 
your  place  to  blame  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  boy  impar- 
tially. "One  should  not  let  one's 
private  interests  blind  one  to  what  is 
wrong  in  conduct.  The  woman  who 
easily  places  a  baby  in  comfort  is 
naturally  tempted " 

"  Boy,"  cried  Noll  with  horror,  "  are 
you  speaking  of  your  mother?  " 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  abstract 
woman." 

"  And  she  was  your  mother  !  "  cried 
Noll  inspired.  "  You  are — you  must 
be  the  abstract  infant !  Heavens ! 
have  I  adopted  an  isosceles  triangle  ! 
Suppose  that  I  had  hung  you  on  the 
knocker  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  ?" 

"  That  institution,"  said  Eugenius, 
"is  open  in  a  less  degree  to  the  charge 
which  I  have  brought  against  yourself." 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  I  ought  to 
have  left  you  to  starve  upon  the 
pavement  ? " 

"  Very  probably.  However,"  added 
Eugenius,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  here. 
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and  now  the  important  thing  is  that  I 
should  justify  my  presence,  however 
irregular.  I  wish  to  know  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  learn." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Noll,  with  a 
groan,  "  my  poor  boy !  "  And  he  went 
out  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

IV. 

OLIVER  ROUXDEL  told  himself  that 
he  must  be  firm.  Here  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  firm- 
ness. "  Hang  it,"  said  Noll,  "but  the 
boy  shall  go  back  to  school  ! "  He 
walked  about,  wagging  his  fist  and 
nodding  his  head  and  pressing  his  lips 
together,  as  amiable  stout  gentlemen 
will  who  are  making  up  their  minds 
not  to  give  way  an  inch.  He  told 
himself  that  now  was  the  time  for  the 
putting  down  of  his  foot,  and  yet, 
when  all  the  noddings  and  waggings 
and  pressings  were  done,  Eugenius  did 
not  go  back  to  school.  The  fact  is, 
that  Hannah  Marsden  begged  him  off  : 
Noll  could  not  refuse  the  pleading  of 
her  pale  face. 

"  Oh,  sir !  "  said  Hannah,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  Mr.  Roundel  inside 
the  front  door,  "you  must  not  send 
Master  Eugenius  back  to  school." 

"  So  he  says,"  said  Noll,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh. 

"  Oh,  sir,  does  he  know  ?  " 

Noll  looked  at  Hannah  with  sur- 
prise. She  had  grown  older,  as  indeed 
is  common ;  but  she  looked  older  than 
she  was,  and  there  was  now  a  degree 
of  anxiety  in  her  face  which  surprised 
Noll. 

"  Does  he  know  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  How  ill  he  is,"  said  she. 

"111!  My  goodness!  Is  it  the 
head  1  No  !  Then  what  is  it  ?  My 
good  woman,  my  dear  good  woman, 
you  alarm  me  very  much.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  he's  drying  up  !  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Noll.  "  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Drying 
up  ?  This  must  be  seen  to." 

On  the  very  next  morning  Noll  sent 
for  Dr.  Tom  Slatterly,  who  was  a  rising 


man.  Dr.  Tom  came,  bright  as  a  frosty 
morning,  and  punched  the  patient 
Eugenius  all  over.  Then  he  pressed 
hands  and  slapped  backs  all  round, 
and  prophesied  with  an  encouraging 
laugh  that  "  we  "  should  be  all  right 
in  no  time.  Regular  life,  air,  and 
exercise  (not  too  much,  but  just 
enough),  milk,  stout,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
occasionally  as  much  potass  as  would 
stand  on  a  sixpence  of  the  ordinary 
size  and  shape— such  were  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  lively  and  sanguine 
Dr.  Tom.  "  But  above  all,"  he  said, 
"  the  boy  must  think  of  nothing.  He 
must  make  his  mind  a  blank,  an  abso- 
lute blank.  He  must  think  of  nothing." 
He  smiled  widely,  smote  Noll  again 
upon  the  ample  shoulder,  declared  that 
"  we  "  should  be  right  in  less  than  no 
time,  slipped  the  fee  into  his  pocket, 
and  was  gone.  So  Oliver  decided  that, 
inasmuch  as  schools  had  a  tendency  to 
excite  thought  in  boys  abnormally  dis- 
posed to  thinking,  Eugenius  must  not 
go  back  to  school.  The  milk,  the 
stout,  the  cod-liver  oil,  the  potass  were 
provided,  and  the  sixpence.  Moreover, 
Noll  spoke  to  the  boy  very  seriously. 
"  You  must  think  of  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Is  that  the  same  as  saying  that  I 
must  not  think  of  anything  1 " 

"  There,  there,"  said  Noll  petu- 
lantly ;  "  you  are  thinking  now  or  you 
couldn't  ask  such  questions." 

The  boy  smiled  faintly,  and  Noll 
looked  at  his  head,  and  so  looking  was 
disquieted.  Could  any  one  with  such  a 
head  think  of  nothing?  "You  must 
think  of  nothing,"  he  repeated  with 
more  decision  :  "  doctor's  orders." 

The  boy  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  there  was  that  in  the  move- 
ment which  made  further  speech  from 
Noll  impossible.  It  was  like  a  melon 
propped  by  a  twig. 

Not  many  days  later  his  guardian 
found  Eugenius  busy  with  the  pen. 
"You  are  thinking,"  he  said:  "you 
are  at  it  again  !  " 

"  I  must  finish  this,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  It  is  a  sketch  of  my  antecedents." 

"  You  don't  know  'em,  my  poor  boy," 
said  Noll. 
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"  I  infer  that  'the  last  link  was  a 
woman,"  said  Eugenius ;  "  but  the 
interest  begins  so  far  back." 

Noll  looked  over  the  boy's  shoulder 
and  read :  "  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  vast  smudge  of  matter  which 
was  inevitably  lopsided,  and  hence 
motion  arose."  "  Oh,  my  poor  boy  !  " 
said  he,  and  went  out  and  shut  the 
door. 

Oliver  Roundel  went  out  and  started 
for  his  club,  but  black  care  went  with 
him,  and  when  he  hailed  a  hansom, 
black  care  leaped  in  too  and  sat  beside 
him.  There  was  the  boy  at  home, 
thinking  as  hard  as  he  could  think ; 
and  here  was  he,  Noll,  bowling  away 
to  a  comfortable  thoughtlessness  and 
a  good  dinner.  It  must  not  be.  He 
shoved  his  stout  stick  out  of  the  cab, 
and  began  banging  the  front  of  the 
roof  with  such  vigour  that  the  driver 
pulled  up  in  a  hurry.  "  Do  you  want 
to  knock  the  top  off?  "  asked  the 
driver. 

"  Albion  Street,"  said  Mr.  Roundel 
curtly. 

When  Noll  reached  home  he  found 
Eugenius  still  at  work.  The  pen  was 
moving  steadily  in  very  neat  lines 
across  the  paper,  and  it  could  not  be 
hoped  that  it  did  not  move  in  sympathy 
with  a  steady  progress  of  thoughts. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Noll,  "  do  give 
yourself  a  little  rest.  Chaos  can  wait 
a  while.  If  you  must  think,  you  surely 
need  not  think  all  the  time." 

"  I  have  so  little  time  left,"  said  the 
boy. 

What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Noll, 
with  a  sudden  sinking.  His  dinner- 
hour  was  past. 

"  I  cannot  live  long,"  said  Eugenius. 
"Now  that  is  monstrous  nonsense," 
exclaimed  Oliver  Roundel.  "  The  doc- 
tor says  that  you  are  quite  well :  that 
you  need  nothing  but  fattening  food — 
milk,  stout,  cod-liver  oil,  and  occasion- 
ally as  much  potass  as  will  stand  on  a 
sixpence,  and  above  all,  no  thinking." 
He  marked  the  items  on  his  fingers, 
and  paused  for  emphasis  on  the  "  no 
thinking,"  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  stalwart  thumb  of 


his  left  hand.  He  was  very  deter- 
mined. 

"  He  does  not  know,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  cried  Noll. 

"He  does  not  know,"  repeated  the 
boy  calmly.  "  I  have  observed  in  my- 
self an  extraordinary  excess  of  starch. 
It  will  stiffen  me." 

"It  will  what?"  asked  Noll  with 
amazement. 

"  Stiffen  me,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  am 
stiffening !  " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  boy  !  "  said  Noll  once 
more.  He  looked  at  the  majestic 
head  and  at  the  shrunken  body,  and 
then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  hand  again. 
If  Eugenius  were  to  lean  his  head  on 
his  hand  once  more,  it  was  clear  that 
the  wrist  would  snap.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
boy  ! " 

But  a  few  days  had  passed  when 
Eugenius  refused  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  He  pronounced  himself  too 
stiff.  Noll  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  Tom 
Slatterly.  The  confident  physician 
arrived  like  a  morning  breeze,  punched 
the  boy,  slapped  the  guardian,  pre- 
scribed iron,  and  above  all  things  a 
rubber.  And  so  a  rubbing  time  began 
for  Eugenius,  who  lay  patient,  now  on 
his  back,  and  now  on  what  should 
have  been  his  stomach,  while  a  kind 
and  accomplished  man  rubbed  his 
bones  with  a  hand  as  broad  as  his 
victim.  Eugenius  said  nothing,  but 
like  the  fabled  bird  he  thought  the 
more,  and  not  all  the  expostulations 
of  his  good  guardian  would  stop  the 
mental  process.  He  thought  and 
stiffened  day  by  day. 

V. 

Hannah  Marsden  nursed  him  day 
and  night.  She  had  been  so  sure  that 
he  was  ill ;  and  now  a  nice  observer 
\vould  have  detected  in  the  very  heart 
of  her  sorrow  a  faint  light  of  joy,  for 
that  the  lad  was  laid  a-bed  and,  as  it 
were,  delivered  bound  into  her  hands. 
She  was  jealous — jealous  of  the  kindly 
rubber — jealous  of  her  good  friend 
Oliver,  jealous  of  the  other  servants 
because  they  asked  news  of  the  sick — 
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jealous  with  the  jealousy  of  good 
women.  She  grew  whiter  and  thinner 
every  day,  and  her  eyes  were  fierce 
when  they  turned  on  anybody  but  her 
boy. 

And  then  came  a  day  when  Dr.  Tom 
did  not  punch  the  patient,  and  patted 
Noll's  shoulder  instead  of  slapping  it, 
and  said  that  it  was  very  strange,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  Hannah  was 
standing  calm  and  respectful  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  ;  but,  when  the  doctor 
had  gone  out  and  shut  the  door,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  and  cried  out  in  pain. 
Still  on  her  knees  she  dragged  herself 
along  the  bed-side  till  she  could  feed 
her  eyes  upon  the  boy's  face.  "  Look 
at  me,"  she  cried,  and  Eugenius  turned 
his  quiet  eyes  upon  her.  "  Look  at  me," 
she  moaned  ;  "  I  am  your  mother." 

Noll,  who  had  been  administering 
the  fee  outside,  came  in  at  the  moment. 
He  stood  still  in  amazement.  Hannah 
paid  him  no  attention.  She  had  wound 
her  arms  round  her  poor  walking-stick 
of  a  child,  who  looked  at  her  very 
gravely.  "  How  very  wrong  of  you," 
said  Eugenius. 

"  Don't  talk,  my  darling :  it  will 
make  you  weak.  Only  say,  mother. 
I  am  your  mother:  you  understand 
that,  don't  you,  my  child,  my  dear  ? " 
No  one  but  a  mother  could  have 
hugged  him  so  tightly  and  so  gently 
too.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  not  loosening 
her  arms,  but  turning  her  head  towards 
Oliver,  "I  will  tell  you  all:  I  will 
explain  all." 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  Noll. 

"  And  my  father? "  asked  Eugenius. 

"  My  husband  !  "  she  moaned,  with 
her  face  pressed  against  the  blanket. 

"  Did  he  know  much  ? "  asked  the 
boy.  "  Was  he  scientific  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  with 
an  old  rage  long  repressed. 

"  He  might  edit  my  papers,"  sug- 
gested Eugenius. 

"  Don't  think  of  him  :  think  of  me. 
I  have  thought  of  you  day  and  night 
all  these  years,  and  you  have  never 
kissed  me."  She  burst  into  a  passion 
of  sobs. 


"Don't,"  said  Eugenius,  moved  by 
a  vague  distress.  "  It  can't  be  right 
to  lose  one's  self-control,  nor  to  keep 
such  a  secret  as  this." 

"Have  you  no  heart?"  she  cried, 
lifting  her  wan  face  again,  and  staring 
with  famine  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know:  I  don't  understand  : 
I  am  sure  this  is  not  right.  Oh,  no, 
no  :  don't,  poor  thing !  "  There  was 
even  a  faint  colour  in  the  boy's  cheek, 
and  his  mother  seemed  content.  With 
an  effort  she  assumed  again  her  usual 
manner,  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
smoothed  the  pillow.  "  There,  there  !  " 
she  said,  "  you  must  rest  now :  you 
shall  hear  everything  to-morrow  :  you 
must  rest  now."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  stooped  and  kissed  his 
fine  forehead.  The  boy  lay  still,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

Noll  followed  her  from  the  room. 
She  made  an  effort  to  draw  about  her 
again  the  remnants  of  her  respectful 
servanthood,  but  the  woman  was  too 
strong  for  her,  and  it  was  the  mere 
mother  who  looked  so  anxiously  into 
Mr.  Roundel's  face. 

"Is  it  true?"  asked  Noll,  "  or  did 
you  say  it  for  his  good,  to  excite  his 
feelings  ? " 

"  His  feelings  ? "  she  asked  ;  "  did  he 
show  feeling  ? " 

"  I  never  saw  the  boy  so  moved,"  he 
said  with  decision.  "  He  had  a  distinct 
colour  in  his  cheek." 

"  He  pitied  me,"  she  murmured  in 
a  sort  of  ecstasy:  "he  pitied  me  a 
little.  If  he  should  love  me  before  he 
come  to  die  !  " 

"  And  you  really  are  the  mother? " 
said  Noll. 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

"The  mother  I  have  been  hunting 
all  these  years  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.  "I  have 
done  very  wrong  to  you,  and  I  will  tell 
you." 

"Not  if  it  bores  you,"  said  Noll 
kindly.  She  went  on  without  heeding 
his  words.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
tell  it  all  at  last.  "  I  married  a  very 
clever  man,"  she  said.  "  I  loved  him 
with  all  my  heart,  and  he  cared  for 
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nothing  but  experiments.  "When  my 
baby  was  born  he  wanted  to  take  him 
away  from  me.  He  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  make  an  experiment  on  the 
child." 

"  What  ? "  shouted  Oliver  Roundel. 
"An  experiment.  He  dared  not 
make  it  on  any  child  but  his  own.  No 
one  need  know  if  it  failed.  If  it 
succeeded  it  might  benefit  millions  of 
children  yet  unborn.  I  said  that  my 
child  was  born,  my  child  was  mine.  I 
fought  for  him.  I  swore  he  should  not 
take  my  boy." 

"  Quite  right,  by  Heaven  !  "  cried 
Noll. 

"  And  then  he  told  me  that  he  had 
only  married  me  for  this — to  have  a 
child  on  whom  he  could  try  this  cruel 
thing.  I  could  not  stay  then.  I  took 
my  child  and  ran  away." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Noll  again. 
"  Then  I  was  pushed  into  the  middle 
of  that  awful  crowd.  I  was  made 
dizzy  by  the  roar  of  the  people  and  the 
glare  of  the  fire  ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
should  faint  and  my  child  be  killed, 
and  I  gave  him  to  a  man  to  hold,  and 
he  passed  him  to  another,  and  I  saw 
him  going  from  me  and  I  could  not 
cry.  But  I  saw  him  again  when  the 
crowd  melted,  I  saw  him  in  your 
arms." 

"I  remember,"  said  Npll  softly, 
looking  at  his  arms. 

"  And  I  thought  that  you  would  be 
good  to  him.  I  dared  not  claim  him. 
I  dared  not  say  that  I  was  his  mother, 
lest  questions  should  be  asked  and  I 
and  he  be  sent  back  to  his  father.  I 
followed  you  home.  I  ran  till  I  fell 
down  here  in  the  darkness  at  your 
door.  Then  afterwards  I  dared  to 
come  and  to  be  my  child's  nurse ;  and 
oh !  I  have  been  frightened  all  these 
years,  and  now  I  am  more  fearful  still 
for  I  have  been  weak,  and  I  have  had 
to  tell  my  secret." 

"  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,"  said 
Noll.  "  And  you  have  kept  it  all  this 
time — and  you  a  woman  !  Poor  thing," 
he  said,  "  poor  thing  !  " 

"  And  you  forgive  me?"  she  asked. 
"What    for?"   asked    he— "  there, 
there,  poor  thing,  don't  cry  !  " 


Eugenius  continued   to   regard  his 
mother  with  a  certain  kindness.     He 
looked  at  her  and  listened  to  her  when 
she  could  not  refrain  from  loving  looks 
and  words,  as  a  father  will  look  and 
listen  to  the  eager  babe  whose  prattle 
he  does  not  understand.     When   she 
fondled  his  thin  hand  he  did  not  draw 
it   away;    and,   indeed,   he   was    not 
strong  enough.    He  turned  his  eyes  on 
Oliver  with  a  perplexity  in  them  which 
they  had  never  shown  before.    He  was 
puzzled  by  the  restrained  excitement 
of  the  woman,  but  he  bore  it  well :  he 
knew  that   it  was   for   a   very  little 
time.     And  then  most  quickly  came 
the    day  when   the   boy  lay  a-dying. 
Like  Goethe  he  had   asked  for  more 
light,    and    the    well-washed    dimity 
curtains  had  been  pulled  back  as  far 
as  they  would  go.     He  lay  quiet,  look- 
ing  at   the  blue   sky.     He  was  well 
content,  and  gazing  away  beyond  the 
house-tops  to  the  far  spaces  of  the  air 
he  occupied  himself  with  an  ingenious 
theory  of  colours.    At  last  his  thoughts 
dropped  from  their  lofty  voyage,  and, 
turning  quiet  eyes  on  Noll,  he  asked 
where  he  would  bury  him. 

"  Oh,  good  heaven  ! "  cried  Noll. 
"  I  was   thinking,"  said    Eugenius, 
"  that,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  in  the 

garden " 

"Don't!  "  shouted  Noll,  and  hearing 
how  loud  his  voice  had  rung  he  looked 
with  terror  at  the  door,  through  which 
Hannah  was  sure  to  come  back  in  a 
moment.  She  had  heard  him  and  she 
came. 

"I  haven't  got  a  garden,"  said 
Noll,  "  and  you  must  not  say  such 
things." 

"  Then  burn  me,"  said  the  boy,  "  if 
it  can  be  done  cheap." 

"  I'll  spare  no  expense,"  said  Noll. 
"  You  pain  me  very  much,"  said 
Eugenius :  "  it  is  so  unreasonable  a 
form  of  expenditure.  Good-bye."  He 
gave  a  great  sob  and  expired.  Hannah 
fell  on  her  knees. 

VI. 

Noll  was  strangely  unsettled.  The 
boy  who  had  been  washed  to  his  arms 
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on  the  tide  of  fire  bad  been  borne  away 
by  the  great  ebb  of  death,  and  there 
was  no  reason  now  why  his  former 
guardian  should  not  slide  easily  back 
to  his  old  unruffled  life  :  his  perambu- 
lations through  the  London  streets, 
with  accompaniment  of  Johnsonian 
meditation  :  his  arm-chair  and  well- 
read  book  :  his  friends,  of  whom  I  was 
not  the  least :  his  quiet  dinners  at  the 
club.  But  Noll  felt  that  a  quick  re- 
turn to  his  old  life  would  be  little  short 
of  an  insult  to  the  young  creature  who 
had  but  just  gone  from  him.  So  he 
hung  about  the  house,  unsettled,  un- 
comfortable, almost  nervous.  Hannah 
talked  of  going,  and  this  was  a  great 
aggravation.  He  was  accustomed  to 
her  presence  in  the  house,  a  presence 
bringing  order  and  quiet ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  an  irrational,  fantastic,  ultra- 
feminine  feeling  which  tempted  her  to 
devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  nursing 
of  casual  sick  children.  For  the  pre- 
sent she  was  too  busy  to  go  away  ;  for 
there  were  many  things  which  had 
belonged  to  her  own  sick  child,  and 
these  had  to  be  examined,  arranged, 
and,  where  it  would  not  injure  them, 
bedewed  with  quiet  tears.  Then  one 
morning,  when  Noll  was  sitting  idle 
and  perplexed  in  his  den,  Hannah 
came  down  to  him  with  her  hands  full 
of  papers.  In  her  review  of  her  boy's 
goods  she  had  arrived  at  these,  and  she 
brought  them  to  Mr.  Oliver  Roundel. 

The  eyes  of  my  friend  beamed  at 
the  sight  of  the  papers.  Here  was 
something  which  he  could  do  for  the 
poor  boy  who  had  gone  away,  besides 
mooning  about  and  denying  himself 
the  comfort  of  his  club.  He  set  to 
work  in  a  most  business-like  way  at 
the  papers  on  which  the  thoughts  of 
Eugenius  were  written  out  in  a  mar- 
vellously neat  hand.  Noll  sat  over 
them  till  the  shades  of  evening  made 
even  that  formal  writing  obscure,  and 
then  he  lit  a  candle  at  his  elbow,  and 
the  more  he  read  the  more  he  sighed 
over  his  reading.  These  fragments  of 
Eugenius  seemed  hard  and  sharp  as 
broken  slates,  and,  if  they  did  not  cut 
Noll's  fingers,  they  wounded  his  heart. 

At  last  he  came  in  his  slow  exami- 


nation to  the  largest  of  the  pieces. 
"  Nebulous  stuff,"  Noll  read  with 
patient  eyes, 

"  Drew  close  into  suns,  and  around  each  sun 
were  circling  planets  moving  towards  it.  One 
of  these  suns  was  ours,  and  among  its  planets 
was  an  insignificant  object,  which  we  call  the 
earth.  This  earth  was  a  small,  smooth,  glow- 
ing ball ;  but,  giving  out  more  heat  than  it 
took  in,  its  crust  cooled  faster  than  its  inward 
mass,  and  so  was  crumpled  into  ridge  and 
fissure  as  thick  paper  is  crumpled  round  a  ball. 
Meanwhile  the  vapour  clinging  round  the 
earth  was  drawn  closer  into  water  on  its  sur- 
face, and  lay  in  its  deepest  hollows.  Ridge 
grew  higher  and  furrow  deeper  :  the  waters  of 
each  part  met  in  a  river,  and  the  rivers  ran 
into  the  seas  :  there  were  bold  cliffs  in  place 
of  shelving  shores.  Then,  as  this  crumpled 
covering  of  our  earth  lost  its  own  heat,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  cooked  its  varied  rind  with 
divers  effects.  Climates  became  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  in  due  order  appeared  the 
fine  procession  of  the  seasons.  So  unlike  parts 
were  clothed  with  unlike  herbs.  The  plant 
drew  gases  to  itself  and  packed  them  into  root, 
and  stem,  and  leaf,  and  flower  :  the  kid 
devoured  the  plant  and  packed  them  closer : 
the  wolf  devoured  the  kid  and  packed  them 
closer  still.  At  last  a  tight  packet  binding 
packets  of  compressed  elements,  a  moving 
bundle  of  unlike  and  definite  movements,  a 
not  uninteresting  combination,  I,  Eugenius, 
stood  erect  upon  the  world.  But  I  shall  not 
stand  long.  I  do  not  eat  enough.  I  barely 
balance  with  surrounding  things  :  my  excess 
of  motion  leaves  me  :  I  stiffen  :  I  shall  soon 
be  dead.  Then  without  pause  my  dissipation 
will  begin.  Organs  will  slide  into  organs, 
functions  be  lost  in  insensible  motions,  the 
packets  will  all  be  unrolled,  and  I  shall  be 
diffused  gases  once  more.  I  shall  not  be.  A 
personal  immortality  is  impossible." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  paper,  over 
which  Noll  bowed  his  head  in  bitter 
sorrow.  "  His  dissipation !  "  said  Noll. 
"  Oh,  earth  and  heaven  !  Oh,  my  poor 
boy,  were  you  a  human  boy,  and  are 
you  no  more  than  gases  1 " 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  the  boy,  who 
had  come  in  unnoticed. 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  Noll,  wheeling  his 
chair  round. 

"  Yes,  I  was  wrong,"  said  Eugenius 
mildly.  Noll  laid  his  finger  on  the 
impossibility  of  a  personal  immortality. 
He  had  been  hurt  deeply,  and  he 
frowned  a  little  as  he  pointed. 

"I  wrote  as  I  thought,"  said  Euge- 
nius gently.  He  was  certainly  less 
angular  and  definite. 
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"  But  your  description  seems  con- 
vincing," said  Noll  frowning  the  more. 

"  It  is  clever,"  said  the  other,  reading 
over  his  shoulder :  "  pretty,  and  not 
badly  put  —  hum,  hum — ingenious: 
perhaps  not  wholly  false — curiously 
incomplete." 

"  And  it  is  all  a  d — dismal  lie  ? " 
asked  Noll. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,"  said  Eugenius,  "  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 

"  And  you  quote  poetry  !  "  cried 
Noll:  "you!" 

"  I  am  compelled  to  learn  it,"  said 
the  other.  "  My  education  was  sadly 
neglected. 

"  Your  education  !  "  cried  Noll. 

"  Lopsided,"  said  Eugenius. 

"  But  look  here !  "  cried  Noll,  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  "what's  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  1  What  are  you  doing 
here  1  You  know  it's  most  irregular  ?  " 

"My  case  was  peculiar,"  said  the 
ghost,  not  without  a  faint  flavour  of 
self-satisfaction.  "  T  am  permitted  to 
come  back  to  thank  you.  I  left  without 
thanking  you." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Noll. 

"  I  must,"  said  Eugenius  ;  "  I  am 
told  to.  It  is  part  of  my  education." 

Noll  thought  him  rather  priggish, 
but  he  was  certainly  more  human. 

"There  is  another,"  said  Oliver 
Eoundel,  after  a  minute's  silence,  and 
with  some  solemnity,  "  who  is  more 
worthy  of  your  thanks  than  I." 

"  My  mother  !  "  said  Eugenius.  "  I 
am  not  allowed  to  go  to  her  yet :  I  am 
not  advanced  enough  in  my  course.  I 
shall  see  her  some  day."  His  voice 
was  almost  tender,  and  his  former 
guardian  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment. "Meanwhile,"  he  went  on  with 
a  more  business-like  air,  "I  want  an 
introduction  to  some  people  to  whom 
I  shall  be  interesting  as  a  ghost." 

"  What  ?  Mahatmas  and  things  1 " 
asked  Noll,  puzzled.  "  Letters  out  of 
the  ceiling  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eugenius.  "  I  want 
to  meet  people  who  approach  these 
questions  in  a  scientific  attitude." 

"  Scientific,"  said  Noll  dubiously. 

"  The  scientific  methods  are  all  right 


in  their  place,"  said  Eugenius  hur- 
riedly— "  in  their  place,  mind  you.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  a  letter  to  some 
people  who  investigate  us  in  a  sober 
and  sensible  spirit." 

"  I  know  some  fellows  like  that," 
said  Noll  after  a  pause.  "I  know 
Marsham  and  Mauleverer." 

"Take  me  to  see  them  to-morrow," 
said  Eugenius. 

"Very  well,"  said  Noll.  "You'll 
stay  the  night  of  course.  Your  room 
is  just  as  you  left  it :  the  bed  can  be 
aired  in  no  time." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eugenius, 
"  thank  you  so  much.  I  do  not  need 
a  bed  now.  Besides  I  must  not  be 
away  at  night." 

"Then  when  can  you  come  up 
again  ?  "  asked  Noll. 

Eugenius  looked  a  little  hurt. 

"  I  will  come  round  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  said,  laying  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "  round."  "  Au 
revoir  I "  he  added  primly,  "  and  thank 
you  once  more." 

Noll  got  up  to  shake  his  guest  by  the 
hand  and  to  conduct  him,  as  was  his 
hospitable  custom,  to  the  front  door. 
But  Eugenius  seemed  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  trouble  and  let  himself  out  with- 
out further  delay.  He  slipped  out 
quite  casually. 

VII. 

EUGENIUS  kept  his  appointment. 
Oliver  started  as  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  then  shook  his  shoulders  and  told 
himself  not  to  be  a  fool.  "  So  you 
have  come,"  he  said  rather  feebly,  as 
the  youth  entered  the  room. 

"Yes — and  can  you  come  at  once? 
I  have  not  much  time." 

'•  A  cab,  or  what]  "  asked  Noll,  who 
could  not  shake  himself  free  from  a 
certain  perplexity .  Some  sort  of  flying- 
machine  seemed  appropriate,  or  a  pneu- 
matic tube. 

"  A  hansom,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said 
the  ghost. 

A  cab  was  called  and  Noll  insisted 
that  Eugenius  should  get  in  first.  He 
then  inserted  himself  with  unusual 
care,  finding  it  hard  to  realise  the 
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strange  situation.  There  was  a  match- 
box fixed  to  the  side  of  the  cab,  and  he 
could  not  help  trying  to  see  it  through 
his  friend's  body.  Did  the  cabman 
feel  any  strangeness  in  his  fare  ?  What 
people  he  had  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
places  !  And  yet  perhaps  he  had  never 
driven  a  lighter  weight  than 
Eugenius.  He  grinned  in  a  friendly, 
but  not  in  an  unusually  knowing 
manner,  when  Noll  overpaid  him  with 
cold  fingers. 

Noll's  inquiring  friends  rose,  when 
he  entered.  He  had  written  on  the 
previous  evening  to  beg  them  to  be  at 
home  and  to  be  prepared  for  a  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Marsham  advanced  with 
outstretched  hand,  while  Mr.  Maul- 
everer  after  a  word  of  welcome  sank 
back  into  his  low  chair  and  stretched 
his  long  legs  before  him. 

"Will  you  introduce  me?"  asked 
Mr.  Marsham  with  grave  politeness 
and  he  looked  from  Noll  to  where 
Eugenius  stood,  self-possessed,  certain 
of  his  effect,  cool  as  winter  sun- 
shine. Then  Noll  found  his  voice  and 
said,  "  It's  my  ward,  Eugenius  :  he's  a 
ghost." 

"  A  ghost !  "  cried  out  Mr.  Marsham. 
"  Mauleverer,  be  calm  !  " 

Mr.  Mauleverer  uncrossed  his  legs 
and  stared  at  Eugenius. 

"  Mauleverer,"  cried  out  Mr. 
Marsham  again,  "  I  implore  you  to  be 
calm  ! "  His  voice,  as  he  addressed 
his  colleague,  was  broken  and  his  hands 
were  shaking.  "  This  is  the  crisis — the 
reward  of  all  our  labours.  For  heaven's 
sake  be  perfectly  calm." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Mauleverer 
nodding. 

"We  must  proceed  methodically," 
said  Mr.  Marsham.  "  Mauleverer ! 
We  must  be  methodical  and  perfectly 
calm." 

Mauleverer  nodded  again  and  Mr. 
Marsham  turned  trembling  to  Noll. 
"What  evidence  have  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  Noll,  "I've 
had  him  from  infancy  :  I  know  him  as 
I  know  myself." 

"And  he — pardon  me  but  I  must 
ask  it — and  he  died  ?  " 


"  Yes,"  said  Noll. 

"  And  was  buried  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  ? " 

Noll  answered  with  a  half-apolo- 
getic glance  at  his  late  charge. 

"And  this  is  a  ghost?"  said  Mr. 
Marsham. 

1  "Ask  it  something,"  said  Mr. 
Mauleverer  to  his  friend,  "  and  see  if 
it  will  answer." 

"  Him,  if  you  please,"  said  Eugenius, 
"  him  and  he — not  it." 

Mr.  Marsham  leapt  at  the  sound  of 
this  voice ;  but  he  made  haste  to 
restrain  himself  and  his  fine  courtesy 
helped  him.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  said, 
"  that  the — the — may  I  say,  pheno- 
menon ? " 

Eugenius  smiled  coldly. 

"I  will  not  say,  ghost,"  said  Mr. 
Marsham  hastily ;  "  for  even  if  the 
word  were  wholly  satisfactory,  which 
it  is  not,  I  might  lay  myself  open  to 
the  charge  of  a  petitio  principii.  You 
agree  with  me,  Mauleverer?  " 

"  See  if  you  can  see  through  him," 
said  Mr.  Mauleverer. 

"Precisely!"  said  Mr.  Marsham, 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  slipped  round 
to  the  other  side  of  Eugenius.  "  Maul- 
everer," he  asked  with  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  anxiety,  "  do  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mauleverer. 

"  And  I  see  you,"  cried  Marsham, 
"  distinctly." 

"  But,"  said  Mauleverer,  "  the  chap 
(I  beg  his  pardon)  is  so  uncommon 
thin,  that  I  can't  be  sure  I  don't  see 
round  him  on  both  sides." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Marsham 
doubtfully  to  Eugenius,  "  perhaps  if 
you  were  to  turn  in  profile — 

Eugenius  turned  with  a  smile  and 
Mr.  Mauleverer  rising  from  his  chair 
came  close,  so  close  to  him,  that  he 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  saw  his 
friend  through  the  medium  of  their 
new  acquaintance. 

"  Might  we — would  it  inconvenience 
yon,"  asked  Mr.  Marsham  with  a  thrill 
in  his  voice,  "if  we  shook  hands 
through  you? " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered 
Eugenius  pleasantly.  Mauleverer  put 
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out  his  hand  without  more  ado,  and  the 
two  able  and  honest  inquirers  shook 
each  other  by  the  hand  for  the  first 
time  through  a  ghost.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  they  were  con- 
tent with  such  simple  tests  as  these. 
Each  wrote  a  minute  account  of  the 
apparition  (Eugenius  accepted  the 
word  without  protest)  as  he  saw  it ; 
and  the  two  accounts  when  compared 
left  no  doubt  that  Eugenius  was  ob- 
jective. Mr.  Marsham  apologised  for 
the  term,  but  Eugenius  seemed  to 
object  to  no  name  but  "it."  Then 
Oliver  Roundel  was  examined  and  re- 
examined  about  his  former  acquaint- 
ance with  the  boy,  and  notes  were 
taken  of  his  age,  residence,  death, 
burial  and  other  experiences.  Mr. 
Marsham  promised  himself  most  in- 
teresting interviews  with  Mrs.  Marsden, 
Dr.  Tom  and  others.  A  volume  was 
taking  shape  in  his  head  as  he  talked 
and  listened  with  his  little  note-book  in 
his  hand.  At  last  Eugenius  said  with 
a  faint  smile,  "I  hope  that  you  are  prac- 
tically convinced.  I  obtained  leave  to 
make  this  one  visit  as  a  recognition 
of  your  patient,  honest,  and  scientific 
inquiries.  Scientific  methods  in  their 
proper  place — in  their  proper  place, 
mark  you  ! — deserve  no  less  encourage- 
ment. Look  at  me  well,  for  I  must 
not  return.  Remember  me  well,  for 
you  will  see  me  no  more.  I  cannot 
come  back  to  you  if  I  would,  for  I 
am  not  my  own  master." 

"  "Who  is  your  master  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Mauleverer  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 

"Ah,  forgive  me,"  said  Eugenius; 
"I  cannot  tell  you  of  these  matters. 
It  is  I,  and  not  any  reports  of  mine, 
which  I  hoped  that  you  would  find 
interesting/' 

"And  I  assure  you  that  we  do," 
cried  Mr.  Marsham.  "  I  speak  for 
Mauleverer  and  myself  when  I  say 
that  you  are  the  most  interesting 
phenomenon  (you  forgive  the  expres- 
sion ?)  which  we  have  ever  examined. 
We  shall  never  forget  this  day ;  and 
if  we  cannot  declare  without  time  for 
consideration  that  the  proof  of  you  is 
conclusive,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  you  are  probable  in  the  highest — 


the  very  highest  degree."     Eugenius 
bowed. 

"Marsham,"  said  Mauleverer,  "let 
us  take  him.  round  to  Montacute." 

"  Would  you  come  ? "  cried  Mr. 
Marsham  to  Eugenius.  "  May  I  ex- 
plain 1  We  are  carrying  on  from  month 
to  month  a  controversy  with  Professor 
Montacute,  the  eminent  man  of  science, 
on  the  possibility  of  ghosts.  He  lives 
not  half  a  mile  from  this.  If  you 
would  come,  and  if  he  should  see  you 
as  we  see  you,  he  may  be  convinced, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
scientific  world." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  said  Eugenius  with 
unusual  warmth.  "  I  haven't  much 
time,  but  if  you  could  call  a  cab " 

"  We  should  just  fill  a  four-wheeler," 
mildly  suggested  Noll,  who  felt  that 
he  was  being  left  out  of  the  affair. 
Mr.  Marsham  had  already  dashed 
from  the  room,  and  headlong  down 
the  staircase. 

"  Your  notions  of  ghosts  are  rather 
incomplete,"  said  Eugenius  to  Oliver. 
"  If  you  three  can  get  into  a  hansom 
you  need  not  consider  me.  I  can  slip 
in  anywhere." 

"  I'm  all  for  a  growler,"  said  Mr. 
Mauleverer ;  "  and  you  can  have  a  seat 
to  yourself." 

So  down  they  went,  and  found  Mr. 
Marsham  quivering  on  the  pavement 
and  exhorting  the  cabman  to  excessive 
care.  He  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  he  saw  Eugenius  again.  "  I 
told  the  driver,"  he  said — "  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me — that  he  must 
drive  carefully  because  you  are 
delicate." 

"He  might  be  gone  in  a  moment," 
said  Mr.  Mauleverer,  getting  into  the 
cab. 

VIII. 

PROFESSOR  Montacute  sat  alone  in 
the  dim  light  of  his  study, — alone,  save 
for  the  companionship  of  a  bust  of 
Aristotle  and  a  brain  in  a  bottle.  His 
walls  were  lined  with  books,  and  his 
table  covered  with  note -books  and 
scraps  of  paper.  With  his  noble  brow 
and  his  long  dressing-gown,  he  might 
have  gone  on  the  stage  as  Dr.  Faustus. 
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He  had  been  thinking  for  but  fifty 
years,  but  he  looked  older.  Now  he 
was  thinking  that  he  was  somewhat 
tired  of  thinking,  and  he  wished  that 
his  brain  would  rest  like  the  one  in 
the  bottle.  He  looked  up  as  he  heard 
a  knock  at  his  door,  and  informed  the 
parlour-maid  with  a  slow  nod  that  she 
might  admit  Mr.  Marsham  and  Mr. 
Mauleverer. 

He  sat  like  Dr.  Faustus,  old  and 
weary  of  recurring  thoughts.  He  sat 
like  Dr.  Faustus,  far  away  from  the 
long  days  of  boyhood,  the  warm  blood, 
the  dreams  of  adventure,  the  marvel- 
lous discoveries,  the  glad  fresh  songs, 
the  soft  looks  of  women.  He  sat  like 
I)r.  Faustus,  careless  if  Mr.  Marsham 
and  Mr.  Mauleverer  came  or  did  not 
come  :  careless  if  the  old  earth  took  a 
wrong  turn  and  spun  into  another  sys- 
tem, or  were  run  against  by  the  butt- 
end  of  an  inconsiderable  comet.  He 
sat  like  Dr.  Faustus ;  and  no  Dr. 
Faustus  was  ever  half  so  surprised  by 
sudden  entry  of  his  Mephistopheles  as 
was  Professor  Montacute  when  his 
door  opened  and  his  visitors  came  in. 

The  Professor  rose  to  greet  them. 
Then  he  stood  staring  :  then  he 
clutched  the  dressing-gown  above  his 
heart ;  and  then,  with  a  strange  quiver- 
ing cry  for  mercy,  he  fell  back  into  his 
chair  and  fainted.  In  a  moment  Mr. 
Marsham  was  supporting  him  in  his 
arms,  rubbing  his  ivory  hands,  calling 
him  back  to  life ;  while  Mr.  Mauleverer 
looked  from  the  prostrate  Montacute 
to  the  placid  Eugenius.  "I  couldn't 
think  whom  you  reminded  me  of," 
said  Mr.  Mauleverer  to  Eugenius.  The 
thin  face  of  the  Professor  was  blue, 
where  he  had  shaved  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  delicately  fretted 
with  fine  lines  about  the  eyes ;  but,  for 
the  rest,  it  was  the  face  of  the  boy, 
and  at  the  moment  the  more  ghostly 
of  the  two.  Two  monstrous  peas 
could  not  be  more  alike  than  were  the 
heads  of  Professor  Montacute  and  of 
the  boy  Eugenius.  Prostrate  in  his 
high -backed  chair,  the  figure  of  the 
Professor  suggested  a  walking-stick 
swathed  about  with  flannel.  A  walk- 
ing-stick in  an  overcoat  would  have 


suggested  the  body — if  body  it  may 
be  called — of  the  boy  Eugenius. 

Presently  the  eyes  of  the  Professor 
opened  and  gazed  at  the  boy.  "  God 
in  His  Heaven  have  mercy,"  he  said 
slowly  :  "  it  is  my  son." 

"  It  was  your  son,"  said  Mr.  Maul- 
everer. "It's  a  ghost  now." 

"A  ghost !  "  said  the  Professor. 
"  And  have  you  come  to  haunt  me,  or 
to  speak  my  doom  ?  " 

"  I  was  brought,"  said  Eugenius/ 
who  preserved  a  wonderful  composure, 
"by  these  gentlemen,  who  hoped  to 
convince  you  as  a  man  of  science  that 
I  was  a  fact  and  not  impossible. 
Neither  they  nor  I  were  aware  of  any 
relationship  between  us.  Our  visit 
was  purely  professional,  and  not 
domestic.  On  which  basis  would  you 
wish  it  to  continue  1 " 

"  And  your  mother  ?  "  asked  Pro- 
fessor Montacute — "  your  mother  1  Is 
she  yet  alive  ?  " 

"  She  is,"  said  Eugenius  drily. 

"  I  swear  by  Heaven  !  "  cried  the 
Professor,  struggling  to  his  feet,  and 
with  growing  excitement — "I  swear 
by  Heaven  that  I  sought  her  diligently 
— and  you — yes,  you." 

"  For  purposes  of  experiment  ? " 
asked  Eugenius  more  drily. 

The  Professor  fell  back  into  his 
chair  with  a  groan.  "  For  years,  and 
years,  and  years,"  he  said,  "I  have 
read  and  studied,  till  my  eyes  closed 
of  themselves  lest  I  should  have  a 
moment  to  think  of  her  and  of  you. 
Terror  has  been  at  my  elbow  by  day 
and  in  my  dreams  by  night,  and  the 
anguish  of  shame  and  fear.  I  pro- 
mised myself  in  my  boyhood  that  I, 
first  of  all  men,  would  rise  above  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity  —  that  no 
human  feeling  should  hinder  for  a 
moment  my  search  of  truth.  And  I 
thought  that  I  had  gained  my  end, 
and  blighted  with  a  frost  all  the  com- 
mon emotions  which  I  despised.  I 
married  that  I  might  be  your  father. 
I  wished  for  your  birth  that  I  might 
experiment  "upon  you  at  leisure." 

"You  were  a  damned  scoundrel!" 
said  Mr.  Mauleverer. 

"And    where    was    my    success?" 
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cried  out  the  Professor  with  a  new 
sharpness  in  his  voice.  "  When  your 
mother  left  me,  I  found  that  I  loved 
her — loved  her  as  an  ignorant  boy 
loves  the  girl  whom  he  has  chosen  for 
his  wife ;  and  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
loved  by  her,  and  had  killed  her  love, 
and  that  she  hated  me." 

"  My  mother  will  pardon  you,"  said 
Eugenius.  "  I  know  now  why  I  was 
permitted  to  come  back — it  was  to  tell 
you  that  my  mother  will  pardon  you." 

"Take  me  to  her,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor feebly.  "  Let  me  crawl  to  her 
feet." 

"The  cab's  at  the  door  still,"  said 
Mr.  Mauleverer. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  Professor  again, 
falling  at  the  feet  of  his  son,  "  can  you 
forgive  me  ? " 

"  You  must  not  kneel  to  me,"  said 
Eugenius  with  a  surprising  tenderness. 
"  I  have  been  wrong  too.  I  am  being 
taught.  I,  too,  have  had  to  learn  that 
the  common  feelings,  like  the  common 
flowers,  are  the  best.  Noll ! " 

Never  before  had  he  called  his 
guardian  by  that  kindly  diminutive^ 
and  Oliver  Roundel  started  at  the 


sound.  The  good  man  made  an  effort 
to  speak,  but  he  could  not.  Only  he 
held  out  his  hands  to  the  Professor 
and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  The  Pro- 
fessor trembled  so  much  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  fall  again ;  and  Noll 
supported  him  in  his  arms. 

"  You  will  take  him  to  my  mother  ?  " 
said  Eugenius,  looking  very  softly  at 
Noll,  who  nodded  vehemently  in 
answer.  "My  time  is  up,"  the  boy 
went  on.  "  God  be  with  you  all." 

He  went  out,  and  no  one  stirred  in 
the  room  till  they  heard  the  front  door 
bang.  Mr.  Marsham  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  I  hope  that  even  at  this  moment," 
he  said,  "I  may  be  allowed  a  single 
question.  I  cannot  forget  the  scientific 
interest  of  this  moment.  Professor 
Montacute  does  not  deny  the  ghost?" 

"  He  doesn't  deny  anything,"  said 
Mr.  Mauleverer  largely.  And  the 
Professor  bent  his  head  with  a  pecub'ar 
new  humility. 

"  Come,"  said  Noll  kindly ;  and  he 
led  him,  after  more  than  twenty  years 
of  lonely  thinking,  to  his  wife's  feet. 
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COLERIDGE'S  "  ODE  TO  WORDSWORTH.' 


THERE  are  few  lines  in  the  loftier 
walks  of  English  poetry  better  known 
than  these  following  : 

"  0  Lady  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  : 
Ours  is  her  wedding    garment,    ours    her 
shroud !  " 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  many  another 
familiar  quotation,  they  are  better 
known  than  is  the  splendid  poem  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found.  They  occur 
in  Coleridge's  ode  "Dejection," — not, 
as  usually  cited,  "  Ode  to  Dejection," 
which  by  no  means  describes  it.  Dejec- 
tion is  indeed  the  topic  of  the  poem, 
but  not  the  personified  object  of  it. 

The  history  of  this  poem  is  interest- 
ing. It  was  written,  as  the  poet's 
daughter  tells  us  in  her  edition  of  the 
"  Biographia  Literaria,"  on  April  4th, 
1802.  Coleridge  had  then  been  living 
since  the  summer  of  1800  at  Greta  Hall, 
near  Keswick,  the  house  to  be  after- 
wards honourably  distinguished  as  the 
long  residence  of  the  admirable  South ey. 
The  house,  when  Coleridge  took  it, 
was  partitioned  off  into  two  dwelling- 
places,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  owner  and  landlord.  Coleridge 
was  attracted  to  the  Lake  country,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  the  circumstance  that 
Wordsworth  was  only  twelve  miles  off, 
at  Grasmere. 

Coleridge  had  been  writing  more  or 
less  regularly  for  the  "  Morning  Post  " 
before  he  went  to  reside  at  Greta  Hall, 
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and  he  continued  to  do  so  for  several 
years.  The  poem  on  Dejection,  written 
in  April  of  the  year  1802,  remained 
un printed  for  just  six  months,  when  it 
appeared  in  the  "  Morning  Post "  of 
October  4th,  1802,  and  then  remained 
uncollected  and  unacknowledged  by  its 
author  until  the  publication  of  the 
"  Sibylline  Leaves  "  in  1815.  The  lines 
just  cited  are  certainly  the  best  known 
in  the  whole  poem,  though  it  abound* 
in  passages  of  rare  eloquence  and 
beauty.  Hence  the  Lady  there  ad- 
dressed is  closely  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  poem  and  its  author. 
And  it  is  therefore  the  more  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  version  of  the 
ode  as  first  printed  the  Lady  does  not 
appear,  her  place  being  filled  through- 
out by  a  certain  "  Edmund,"  to 
whom  the  poem  is  virtually  addressed. 
Those  who  will  refer  to  the  four- 
volumed  edition  of  Coleridge's  poems1 
will  find  a  record  of  the  fact,  and 
in  the  notes  certain  other  variations 
between  the  first  text  of  the  poem 
and  that  afterwards  given  in  the 
"Sibylline  Leaves."  The  principal 
variations  may  be  supplied  without 
reference  if  the  reader  remembers  to  sub- 
stitute "  Edmund  "  for  "  Lady  "  where 
the  latter  word  occurs,  and  to  alter  the 
personal  and  other  pronouns — "  he  " 
for  "she,"  and  so  forth — in  due  accord. 

1  Published  by  Pickering  in  1877,  but  now 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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Thus,  in  the  second  stanza  or  strophe 
of  the  ode  we  shall  read  thus  : 

"  0  Edmund  !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green. " 

And  the  fifth  section  of  the  ode  will 
run  as  follows  : 

'  •'  0  pure  of  heart !  thou  needst  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be  ! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous 

mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty -making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous   Edmund !   joy  that  ne'er 

was  given, 

Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and 

shower, 

Joy,  Edmund  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower — 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud. " 

But  it  is  when  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  ode  that  we  find 
the  most  significant  divergence  between 
the  two  versions.  In  the  latter  text 
five  lines  have  disappeared  from  the 
earlier,  and  by  restoring  these  we  find 
fche  ode  originally  ending  thus  : 

"  Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of 

sleep  : 

Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  ! 
Visit   him,   gentle   Sleep !    with   wings    of 
healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain- 
birth, 

May  all  the   stars  hang  bright  above  his 
dwelling, 

Silent    as    though    they  watched  the 
sleeping  Earth. 

With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 
And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to 

rejoice  ! 

0  Edmund,  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice, 
0  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care 
By  the  immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  seest  everywhere, 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice  ; 
To  him  may  all  things  live  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  his  living  soul. 
0  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above ! 
Dear  Edmund !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Tuus  mayst  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice." 

Now  the  question  at  once  presents 
itself — who  was  the  "  Edmund  "  of 
the  poem  as  originally  conceived  ?  The 


passages  afterwards  omitted  seem  to 
mark  him  out  as  a  more  real  person 
than  the  shadowy  "Lady"  substituted 
for  him.  The  mere  name  of  Edmund 
tells  nothing,  suggests  nothing.  Cole- 
ridge was  fond  of  the  name,  using  it 
elsewhere  for  imaginary  personages  in 
his  song.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  almost  impassioned  earnestness  of 
the  language  here  employed,  and 
in  the  definiteness  of  the  qualities 
attributed  to  him,  that  prevent  our 
regarding  him  as  a  mere  poetical 
device,  a  lay  figure  about  whom  the 
verses  might  be  draped.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  Coleridge's  dearest  friend,  as  a 
poet  of  noblest  aims,  and  as  one  to 
whom  especially  the  "  pure  heart "  and 
the  deep  communion  with  Nature  have 
brought  a  joy  "  undreamt  of  by  the 
sensual  and  the  proud."  "Was  there 
any  one  of  whom  all  this  might  be 
told  with  pre-eminent  truth  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  was,  and  the  man  was 
Wordsworth.  Since  the  two  poets 
first  met  five  years  before,  the  influence 
of  no  other  personal  friend  over  Cole- 
ridge could  be  described  in  the  terms 
used  in  this  poem.  Wordsworth  was 
beyond  question  his  dearest  friend 
and  his  poetic  master.  It  was  the 
association  with  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  Wordsworth  that  had  caused  the 
younger  poet  to  rise  above  the  plain- 
tive melodiousness  of  Bowles  into 
altogether  different  regions  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

Reading  over  again  the  first  version 
of  the  ode  (which  is  really  an  Ode  to 
Edmund,  though  its  subject  is  the 
poet's  own  state  of  mind),  we  discover, 
I  think,  a  fresh  interest  in  it,  as  well 
as  some  other  internal  evidence  as  to 
the  identity  of  ' '  Edmund . ' '  We  can  not 
be  wrong,  for  instance,  in  recognising 
a  distinct  allusion  to  Wordsworth's 
Lucy  Gray,  the  "solitary  child,"  in 
the  seventh  section  of  the  ode.  The 
raving  of  the  wind  recalls  the  poet 
from  thoughts  of  his  own  afflictions  to 
listen  to  this  new  voice.  He  hears  at 
first  in  the  storm-blasts  the  "  rushing 
of  a  host  in  rout,  with  groans  of 
trampled  men,"  and  then  the  tempest 
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modulates     into    a     gentler     key    of 
sadness  : 

"  But  hush  !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence, 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 

With  groans  and  tremulous  shudderings—- 

all  is  over. 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep 
and  loud — 

A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  tempered  with  delight, 
As  Otway's  self  iiad  framed  the  tender  lay. 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 

way  : 

And  now  moans  loud  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make 
her  mother  hear." 

Here  the  graceful  indirect  compli- 
ment to  his  friend  "  as  Otway's  self  had 
framed  the  tender  lay " :  the  words 
"lonesome  wild,"  borrowed  from  the 
last  stanza  but  one  of  "  Lucy  Gray  :  " 
the  reference  to  the  "  bridge  of  wood, 
a  furlong  from  their  door/'  which  the 
child  had  reached  unconsciously  after 
her  long  wanderings,  in  the  line, 

"  Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 
way," 

all  point  beyond  doubt  to  the  poem 
written  by  Wordsworth  when  in  Ger- 
many, and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  1800. 
There  is  yet  one  other  piece  of 
circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the 
identity  of  "  Edmund  "  that  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  adduced.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  Charles  Lamb  to 
Coleridge,  bearing  date  October  9th, 
1802,  five  days  (that  is  to  say)  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ode  in  the 
"  Morning  Post."  The  letter  is  in  Latin, 
a  freak  in  which  Lamb  occasionally 
indulged  with  Coleridge,  Procter, 
Gary  and  others  of  his  more  intimate 
correspondents.  Thackeray  once  de- 
scribed those  Latin  letters  of  Sterne's, 
in  which  he  delivered  himself  with 
such  cynical  frankness  on  his  conjugal 
difficulties,  as  written  in  very  "  sad- 
dog  "  Latin.  Lamb's  corresponding  use 
of  that  tongue  is  rather  "jolly-dog" 
Latin,  and  its  meaning  in  consequence 
not  always  easy  to  disentangle.  But 
the  following  sentence  is  not  obscure, 


though  the  Latinity  may  be  doubt- 
ful: 

"  Istas  "\Vordsworthianas  nuptias  (vel  potius 
cujusdam  Edmundii  tui)  te  retulisse  mirificum 
gaudeo :  " 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "  I  am 
awfully  glad  to  receive  your  account 
of  the  marriage  of  Wordsworth  (or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  of  a 
certain  Edmund  of  yours)  "  Words- 
worth had  been  married  to  Mary 
Hutchinson  on  October  4th,  the 
very  day,  it  may  be  observed,  on 
which  Coleridge's  poem  appeared  in 
the  "Morning  Post."  Here  therefore, 
five  days  after  Wordsworth's  wedding, 
and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
Coleridge's  poem  addressed  to  his 
friend  Edmund,  we  find  Lamb 
making  an  allusion  to  the  identity  of 
the  two,  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Finally,  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Knight  in  his  admirable  Library 
Edition  of  Wordsworth  (vol.  iii.  423-4) 
that  among  the  manuscripts  at 
Coleorton  is  a  copy  of  "Dejection,"  sent 
by  Coleridge  to  Sir  George  Beaumont 
in  April,  1802,  in  which  (presumably) 
first  draft  of  all,  the  name  used  is  not 
Edmund,  but  Wordsworth's  own,  the 
famous  couplet  appearing  thus  : 

"0  William  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give  ; 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  " — 

the  other  variations  being  all  in  due 
accord. 

The  reasons  which  led  Coleridge  to 
substitute  "  Edmund  "  for  "  William," 
when  six  months'  later  he  sent  the 
poem  to  his  friend  Stuart  for  the 
"  Morning  Post,"  can  only  be  matter 
for  conjecture.  Poetically,  we  may  be 
well  satisfied  that  the  change  was 
made.  The  name  of  "  William  "  has 
seen  many  vicissitudes  and  received 
many  humorous  side-lights  in  the  last 
half  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  the  language  would 
have  suffered  grievous  wrong  if  it  had 
been  left  to  descend  to  us  in  its  precise 
original  form.  Its  author  was  as  wise 
in  changing  the  "William,"  as  that 
William  himself  was  in  dropping 
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"dear  brother  Jim"  out  of  his  pathetic 
"  We  are  Seven."  But  no  like  injury 
would  have  been  wrought  by  pre- 
serving the  name  "  Edmund  "  as  final. 
Moreover,  in  changing  "William"  for 
"Edmund"  no  change  was  made  in 
the  motive  and  purport  of  the  poem. 
As  Lamb,  and  doubtless  all  other 
friends  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
were  aware,  the  ode  was  still  addressed 
to  Wordsworth.  But  the  situation  is 
altogether  altered  when,  at  some 
period  within  the  next  twelve  years, 
Coleridge  decided  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  all  traces  of  its  original  dedi- 
cation, not  only  by  substituting  for 
"Edmund"  the  intangible  and  quite 
unrecognisable  impersonation  "  Lady," 
but  by  omitting  those  lines  which  had 
served  most  clearly  to  point  out 
Wordsworth  as  the  poet  addressed. 
Why  Coleridge  took  this  course,  and 
whether  any  friend  at  all  was  ad- 
dressed as  "Lady,"  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  by  the  change  of  name 
and  the  omission  of  those  passages, 
the  historical  interest  of  the  ode,  as 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  entirely  disappears.  For 
there  is  a  history  in  the  poem,  as  first 
framed,  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
in  English  literature. 

When  Coleridge  wrote  "Dejection" 
he  was  still  short  of  completing  his 
thirtieth  year.  He  had  lived  at  Kes- 
wick  nearly  two  years,  himself  and 
family  supported  by  the  pension  of 
150?.  a  year  from  the  brothers  Wedge- 
wood,  and  by  the  payment  for  occa- 
sional essays  and  poems  in  the  daily 
papers.  His  poetic  prime  was 
already  past.  "  He  had  four  poetical 
epochs,"  writes  his  son  in  the  supple- 
mentary memoir  of  the  "  Biographia 
Literaria,"  "which  represented  in 
some  sort  boyhood,  youthful  manhood, 
middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life." 
The  first  of  these  extends  to  the  year 
1796.  The  second  is  comprised  within 
some  three  years  only,  but  in  it  the 
noblest  fruits  of  Coleridge's  genius 
were  produced — "  The  Ancient  Ma- 
riner," "The  Dark  Ladie,"  the  first 


part  of  "  Christabel,"  "  Fears  in  Soli- 
tude," "Kubla  Khan,"  the  "Hymn 
in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,"  and  others 
of  less  note.  The  poems  which  succeed 
open  the  third  period  of  Coleridge's 
poetic  life.  "  They  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  my  father's  Stowey  life," 
continues  H.  N.  Coleridge,  "  by  a  less 
buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they  have, 
but  not  the  clear  bright  mounting 
flame  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Their 
meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they 
seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hues  of 
middle  age  ;  though  some  of  them  were 
written  before  the  author  was  thirty- 
five  years  old.  A  characteristic  poem 
of  this  period  is  '  Dejection,'  an 
Ode  composed  at  Keswick,  April 
4th,  1802." 

The  near  relatives  of  the  poet  here 
content  themselves,  as  was  natural, 
with  this  simple  record  of  facts.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  note  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  "  clear  mounting 
flame  "  of  his  earlier  poetry  had  ceased 
to  rise  But  later  biographers,  un- 
trammelled by  the  family  tie,  have  had 
to  inquire  into  and  account  for  this 
change,  without  fear  or  favour.  Mr. 
Traill,  in  the  best  memoir  of  Coleridge 
that  has  yet  appeared,  says  no  more 
than  the  truth  when  he  speaks  of  the 
period  between  1800  and  1804  as  "the 
turning-point,  moral  and  physical,  of 
Coleridge's  career.  The  next  few  years 
determined  not  only  his  destiny  as  a 
writer,  but  his  life  as  a  man.  Between 
his  arrival  at  Keswick  in  the  summer 
of  1800  and  his  departure  for  Malta 
in  the  spring  of  1804,  that  fatal  change 
of  constitution,  temperament,  and 
habits  which  governed  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  history  had  fully  estab- 
lished itself.  Between  these  two  dates 
he  was  transformed  from  the  Coleridge 
of  whom  his  young  fellow-students  in 
Germany  have  left  us  so  pleasing  a 
picture,  into  the  Coleridge  whom  dis- 
tressed kinsmen,  alienated  friends,  and 
a  disappointed  public  were  to  have 
before  them  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Here  then  at  Keswick,  and  in 
these  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
century — here  or  nowhere  is  the  key 
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to  the  melancholy  mystery  to  be 
found."  i 

And  this  key,  as  every  one  now 
knows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of 
opium-eating  which  was  begun  during 
these  first  years  (1800—1802)  at 
Greta  Hall.  The  exact  date  at  which 
Coleridge  found  among  the  magazines 
in  his  neighbour's  library  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  virtues  of  the  "  Kendal 
Black  Drop,"  and  thought  of  trying  it 
as  a  possible  cure  for  his  rheumatic 
and  gastric  :  troubles,  is  not  known. 
But  Coleridge  himself  refers  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1803  as 
being  "  soon  after  his  eyes  had  been 
opened  to  the  true  nature  of  the  habit 
into  which  he  had  been  ignorantly 
deluded."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  consumption  of  the 
Kendal  opiate  had  been  going  on  for 
many  months,  when  Coleridge  at  last 
discovered  that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out it,  and  that  it  had  attained  a 
fatal  dominion  over  his  mind  and  will. 
And  if  this  were  so,  the  mischief  was 
at  work,  even  though  Coleridge  little 
guessed  its  extent  or  cause,  when  the 
growing  melancholy  of  his  poetic  out- 
look found  expression  in  these  saddest 
of  sad  verses. 

And  the  poem  acquires,  I  think,  a 
yet  deeper  pathos  when  we  remember 
(what  is  effectually  concealed  in  the 
version  as  afterwards  modified)  that 
it  was  to  Wordsworth  that  Coleridge's 
thoughts  turned,  not  only  as  the  con- 
fidant of  his  griefs,  but  as  supplying 
the  most  poignant  contrast  to  his  own 
condition  and  state  of  mind.  When 
read  with  the  name  "  Edmund  "  re- 
tained in  it,  and  the  few  but  deeply 
significant  passages  afterwards  omitted, 
the  ode  becomes  as  interesting  in  its 
bearing  upon  Wordsworth  as  upon 
Coleridge.  For  the  writer  discerns  in 
his  friend  just  those  qualities  in  which 
himself  is  wanting.  Wordsworth  was 
the  elder  man  by  some  two  years.  He 
too  was  a  poet,  and  devoted  to  poetry  ; 
and  looking  to  support  by  its  means 
himself  and  the  wife  he  was  so  soon 
going  to  bring  home,  his  old  friend 

1  "Coleridge:"  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series. 


and  playfellow,  Mary  Hutchinson.  He 
was  poor,  but  contented  to  be  poor. 
He  had  not  yet  reached  his  poetic 
prime — his  powers  were  maturing  daily. 
The  '•'  Excursion  "  and  the  "  Prelude," 
the  "Solitary  Keaper"  and  the  "High- 
land Girl,"  the  "Ode  on  Immortality" 
and  the  "Ode  to  Duty"  were  yet  to  be. 
In  all  these  respects,  in  character,  tem- 
perament, in  "the  reason  firm,  the 
temperate  will,"  as  well  as  in  the 
career  which  lay  before  him,  life  and 
health  permitting,  Coleridge  could  not 
but  recognise  that  his  neighbour  and 
dearest  friend  presented  the  strangest 
saddest  contrast  to  himself.  The  ode 
"Dejection"  has  been  always  recog- 
nised as  a  wonderfully  true  piece  of 
self-presentment ;  but  it  is  hardly  less 
valuable  as  a  tribute  to  the  real  secret 
of  the  strength  which  Coleridge  saw 
maturing  in  another. 

"  J  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains 
are  within." 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  poem— 
"  We  receive  but  what  we  give." 
"From  the  soul  itself  must  issue 
forth"  the  fair  luminous  cloud  that 
envelopes  the  earth.  The  writer  had 
lost  that  "  fair  luminous  cloud,"  never 
to  regain  it.  But  there  was  one 
friend,  at  least,  to  whom  these  hidden 
fountains  of  joy  were  no  mystery, 

' '  0  pure  of  heart !  thou  needs't  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be." 

I  have  italicised  the  "  thou,"  for  so 
it  clearly  should  be  emphasised ;  and 
the  "thou,"  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, was  William  Wordsworth. 

The  first  version  of  the  ode  is 
assuredly  worthy  of  preservation  if 
only  for  the  exquisite  lines  in  the  last 
stanza,  afterwards  necessarily  omitted 
when  the  Lady  (whoever  she  may 
have  been)  was  substituted  for  the 
person  originally  addressed : 

"0  Edmund,  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice  ; 
0  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care 
By  the  immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  sees't  everywhere." 

No  lines,  as  telling  the  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  unique  power,  are 
better  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion. 
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And  here,  too,  the  contrast  between 
Coleridge  and  his  friend  which  per- 
vades the  poem,  is  indicated  beyond 
question.  The  "anxious  dread"  and 
the  "busy  care"  were  already  be- 
ginning to  work  their  ravages  upon 
Coleridge's  own  heart  and  spirit,  and 
the  "  immenseness  of  the  good  and 
fair "  no  longer  prevailed  against 
them. 

Wordsworth,    "friend    of    his    de- 
voutest  choice,"  must  have  read  these 
lines  in  their  earliest  shape,  when  he 
was  addressed  in  them  by  his  actual 
name.     He  did  not  then  know  about 
the     opium.      None     of     Coleridge's 
nearest    and    dearest    seem    to    have 
known    till   years   afterwards   of   the 
subtle   enemy  that   he  was  "putting 
into  his  mouth"  to  steal  away,  if  not 
his  brains,   assuredly  his   self-control 
and  his  peace  of  mind.     But  Words- 
worth must  have  seen  that  things  were 
going  wrong  with  his  friend,  and  that 
this  poem  was  only  too  literal  a  tran- 
script of  the  writer's  own  mood.     How 
it  affected  Wordsworth  directly,  how 
far   it   influenced   the  current   of   his 
own  thoughts,  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.     There   was   no   declared   or 
obvious  poetic  response  to  it  on   his 
part.     There  is  indeed  one  memorable 
portrait  drawn  by  Wordsworth  of  his 
friend,  and   it   belongs  to  this   year, 
though  the  exact   date   is   not   fixed. 
The  "  Lines  written  in  my  own  copy  of 
the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  "  supply  the 
well-known  portrait  of  "  the  noticeable 
man  with  large  grey  eyes" — the  pale 
face  that   seemed   "as  if  a  blooming 
face  it  ought  to  be " — and  the  low- 
hung    lip    "  deprest     by    weight    of 
musing  Phantasy."     The  picture  was 
drawn  out  of  doors,  and  from  the  life, 
as  Wordsworth   informed    Miss   Fen- 
wick  :     "  Composed    in    the    orchard, 
Town-end,  Grasmere,  Coleridge  living 
much   with   us   at   this    time."      But 
though   there    is    an    atmosphere    of 
melancholy  thrown  over  the  picture, 
it   is   made   also  to  envelope  Words- 
worth himself,  who  is  described  in  the 
opening   stanzas   of   the   poem.      The 
sombre  colouring  is  primarily  intended 
to  harmonise  with  that  of  Thomson's 


poem   which   suggested    it,    and   with 
that  series  of  cabinet  portraits  which 
those   of   Wordsworth   and   Coleridge 
are     designed     to     supplement.      The 
orchard  at  Town-end  was  their  "  Cas- 
tle of  Indolence."     But  there  is  yet 
another  poem  of  Wordsworth's,  written 
just  one  month  after  Coleridge's  Ode, 
supplying  so  startling  a  commentary 
upon  it  that  I  cannot  think  it  a  mere 
coincidence.       On     May     7th,     1802, 
Wordsworth    wrote     his    "  Leech-ga- 
therer,  or,   Resolution   and   Indepen- 
dence."    This  poem,  like  so  many  of 
the  rest,  was  suggested  by  an  actual 
incident.      "  The   Leech-gatherer,"    so 
Wordsworth  himself  tells  us,  "I  met 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  my  cottage, 
and  the  account  of  him  is  taken  from 
his  own  mouth."     But  this  was  not  a 
then  recent  incident.     It  was  eighteen 
months  before,   in  October,  1800,   ac- 
cording to  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  that 
she  and  her  brother  had  met  the  old 
Leech-gatherer.     "  He  was   of  Scotch 
parents,    but    had    been   born    in   the 
army.     He   had   had   a  wife   'and   a 
good  woman,   and  it  pleased  God  to 
bless    him   with   ten    children.'      All 
these  were  dead  but  one,  of  whom  he 
had    not    heard    for    many   years,    a 
sailor.      His    trade    was    to    gather 
leeches ;  but  now  leeches  were  scarce, 
and  he  had  not  strength  for  it."  Why 
was    it    that    just    eighteen    months 
after,  Wordsworth   was  moved  to  re- 
peat the  old  man's  story  and  all  he 
had  learned  from  it  ? 

We  cannot  say,  and  it  is  never  well 
to  be  dogmatic.  But  the  deeply  touch- 
ing appropriateness  of  this  poem  as  a 
comment  upon  Coleridge's  "  Ode  to 
Wordsworth,"  then  fresh  in  that 
friend's  memory,  need  not  be  ignored 
merely  because  nothing  can  be  proved. 
Here,  as  in  the  ode,  the  contrast  be- 
tween Joy  and  Despondency  is  the 
pervading  thought.  The  poet  describes 
himself  as  travelling  upon  the  moor 
"as  happy  as  a  boy,"  drawing  happi- 
ness from  all  the  joyful  creatures  within 
sight  and  sound  : 

"  But,   as  it  sometimes   chanceth,   from  the 

might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
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As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low  ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so  : 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  sadness — and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  name." 

Happiness  may  not  endure  :  it  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  very  different  day  : 
"  Solitude,  pain  of  heart,   distress   and  po- 
verty." 

And  then  follows  the  strange  confes- 
sion, so  little  true  of  Wordsworth,  but 
so  curiously  and  almost  pointedly  true 
of  the  author  of  "  Dejection,"  the  ode 
then  just  before  sent  to  him  : 

"  My  whole  life  I   have  lived    in    pleasant 

thought, 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 
As   if  all  needful  things  would  come  un- 
sought 

To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  : 
But  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,   who  for  himself  will  take  no 
heed  at  all." 

The  noble  stanza  that  follows,  recalling 
Chatterton  and  Burns,  there  is  no  need 
to  quote  (for  who  does  not  know  it  ?) 
— but  the  line, 

"By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified," 

may  be  cited  as  summing  up,  in  the 
magical  terseness  that  belongs  to 
Wordsworth's  diction  at  its  best, 
the  moral  of  Coleridge's  Ode.  It  is 
the  echo  of, 

' '  0  Edmund !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. " 

But  there  the  parallel  between  the 
two  poems  begins  and  ends.  The 
moral  of  the  one,  even  as  its  title,  is 
Resolution  and  Independence :  the 
meaning  of  the  other,  as  poor  Cole- 
ridge was  just  awaking  to  discover, 
was  Irresolution  and  Dependence. 
Coleridge  was  losing  not  only  the 
"  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination,"  never 
more  to  be  recovered,  but  something 
of  far  greater  importance  to  his  life. 
And  the  two  things  he  felt  thus  slip- 
ping hopelessly  away  were  his  power  of 
moral  resolve,  and  the  necessary  in- 
stinct of  not  leaving  wife  and  children 
a  burden  upon  others. 

' '  0  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  ! 

But  ill  for  him  who,   bettering  not  with 
time, 


Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended 

Will, 

And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault, 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still ! 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land, 
Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt." 

It  may,  or  may  not  have  been,  simple 
coincidence   that   the  address  to  this 
"  friend  of  his  devoutest  choice  "  was 
first  printed  on  the  very  day,  October 
4th,  1802,  of  that  friend's  marriage  ; 
but   it  certainly  gives  an   additional 
poignancy   to  the  confessions  therein 
contained.      It  may  never   be   ascer- 
tained, as  I  have  said,  why  Coleridge 
when  he  first  admitted  the   ode  into 
the    collection    of    his   acknowledged 
poems,  the  "  Sibylline  Leaves  "  in  1815, 
deposed  the  name  of  his  old    friend, 
omitted    the   lines  that  most  signifi- 
cantly described  him,  and  substituted 
the  vague  and  unrecognisable  name  of 
"  Lady."     Should  there  be  letters  of 
Coleridge  still   existing  which  would 
throw    light    on     the     matter,     Mr. 
Dykes    Campbell,     or    other    devout 
students  of  the  poet,  may  yet  discover 
something  of  interest  on  the  subject. 
We  know  that  an  estrangement  grew 
up  between  the  two  friends  after  these 
early  days.      Even  had  Wordsworth 
been  without  his  defects  (and  he  was 
"no  such   perfect    thing"),  this  was 
inevitable  ;    and     this    may    account 
for  the  revised  version  of  the   poem 
which  still  retained  its  original  name 
of  "  Dejection."     But  more  probably, 
I  think,  Coleridge  desired  to  conceal 
from  the  general  reader  some  of  the 
more  painful   personal   allusions  and 
contrasts  discoverable  in  the  original 
version.       Poetically,  the  ode  has  not 
suffered   by  the   change.      But   as  a 
contribution  to  the  autobiography  of 
one    great     poet,    and    a    tribute    of 
genuine   admiration    to    another,    the 
poem   as    first   conceived    will  always 
have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  student 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

ALFRED  AINGER. 
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SINCE  the  year  of  his  death,  1837, 
Leopardi  has  steadily  won  his  way  to 
a  more  exalted  place  among  the  writers 
of  his  own  country,  and  to  a  wider 
recognition  abroad.  Niebuhr's  pro- 
phecy, uttered  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Merobaud,"  has  been  fulfilled  ;  and 
Leopardi's  fame  acquires  additional 
lustre  every  day.  Critics  of  three 
nations  have  found  three  special  points 
of  interest  in  their  study  of  the  poet. 
Italians  recognise  Leopardi  as  an  artist, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  artist  of  this 
•  century.  They  find  in  his  consummate 
mastery  over  language  the  resurrection 
of  the  grand  manner:  he  recalls  and 
continues  the  tradition  of  Dante.  The 
German  critics  have  been  drawn  to 
him  by  another  aspect  of  his  genius. 
The  philosophical  pessimism,  formu- 
lated by  Schopenhauer  and  developed 
•by  Von  Hartmann,  welcomes  Leopardi 
as  the  singer  of  the  movement ;  and 
rightly,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say  more  than  Leopardi  has  said 
upon  misery,  human  and  cosmical. 
Again,  it  is  the  psychological  study  of 
Leopardi  as  a  man  that  has  attracted 
the  French  to  a  consideration  of  the 
poet  and  his  work.  He  presents  so 
curious  a  problem  in  the  growth  of  a 
soul  that  French  curiosity  has  been 
piqued.  It  is  the  psychological  tra- 
gedy of  his  life  which  fascinates  the 
French  critics :  he  is  interesting  as  a 
fully  developed  case  in  spiritual 
pathology. 

Each  of  these  aspects  of  Leopardi's 
character,  as  a  man,  as  philosopher, 
and  as  artist,  call  for  attention.  They 
hang  together  and  cannot  be  separated. 
It  is  through  the  whole  that  we. 
discern  the  outlines  of  this  singular 
personality. 

Giacomo  Taldegrado  Francesco 
Salesio  Xaverio  Pietro  Leopardi  was 
born  June  30th,  1798,  in  the  family 
palace  at  Recanati,  a  small  town 


in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  at  that 
time  a  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
not  far  from  the  famous  shrine  of 
Loretto.  The  family  of  Leopardi 
was  among  the  most  ancient  in  the 
city  of  Recanati.  They  settled  there 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  nourish,  filling  the  chief 
offices  of  their  commune  till  the  days 
of  Giacomo,  the  sixteenth  Leopardi, 
grandfather  of  the  poet.  Giacomo 
received  the  title  of  Count  from  Pope 
Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  died  in 
1781,  leaving  his  son  and  heir, 
Monaldo,  only  five  years  old,  and  his 
family  affairs  seriously  embarrassed 
by  debt.  Monaldo  did  not  possess  a 
vigorous  character,  and  his  father 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
for  by  his  will  he  directed  that  his 
son  should  not  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  properties  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This 
instruction  was  not  adhered  to,  how- 
ever, and  at  eleven  years  of  age 
Monaldo,  in  virtue  of  a  Papal  warrant, 
undertook  the  duties  of  head  of  his 
house.  It  was  a  difficult  position  in 
which  he  found  himself ;  and,  in  a 
moment  of  unusual  frankness,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  dangers.  The  creditors 
of  the  Leopardi  estates,  Jews  of 
Perugia  and  Milan,  began  to  press  for 
payment.  Nor  were  the  necessary 
and  daily  expenses  of  the  family  in- 
considerable. A  passage  from  Mon- 
aldo's  autobiography  shows  us  the 
number  of  cadets,  relations,  and  de- 
pendants— no  less  than  fourteen — who, 
in  accordance  with  Italian  custom, 
looked  to  the  family  table  for  support. 
Count  Monaldo  was  a  gentle  and 
weak-natured  man,  naively  satisfied 
with  himself.  But  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  powerless  to  save  the 
family  from  ruin.  He  took  the  wisest 
course  in  the  circumstances,  and 
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married  a  capable  woman,  Adelaide 
Marchesa  Antici,  two  years  his  junior, 
and  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
Recanatese  family.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  1797,  when  Monaldo 
was  just  twenty-one.  Adelaide  was 
a  powerful  and  determined  woman, 
silently  imposing  her  will,  and  not  to 
be  daunted  from  any  enterprise  to 
which  she  set  her  hand.  Her  daughter, 
Paolina,  in  a  single  touch  gives  us 
some  measure  of  her  quality.  "  Piet- 
ruccio,"  the  girl  writes  one  winter 
time  to  her  brother,  "  is  in  bed  with 
cold  and  fever ;  father  has  had  a 
whole  week  of  his  usual  fever  ;  Luigi 
in  bed  with  cold  and  fever ;  Mamma 
up  and  about  with  cold  and  fever." 
Adelaide  thoroughly  understood  what 
she  had  undertaken  to  do.  She  applied 
the  whole  force  of  her  character  to 
rescue  the  property,  and  she  succeeded 
at  any  rate  in  staving  off  immediate 
ruin.  But  she  only  succeeded  by  half 
starving  the  family  and  refusing  any 
provision  to  her  son.  She  does  not 
often  appear  as  actively  interfering 
with  the  course  of  Giacomo's  life  ;  but 
she  was  always  felt  in  the  background, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the 
case. 

No  doubt  Monaldo  was  glad  to  hand 
the  whole  administrations-over  to  his 
wife.  He  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
retire  to  his  fine  library :  to  immerse 
himself  in  archaeological  and  literary 
work,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to 
acquiring  as  many  books  as  his  wife 
would  allow  him  to  purchase.  It  was 
not  until  his  sons  were  grown  up  that 
he  saw  how  completely  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  effaced,  and  felt 
the  need  of  hiding  the  fact  from  his 
children — a  piece  of  cruel  weakness 
which  made  the  whole  situation  appear 
unintelligible  and  intolerable  to 
Giacomo.  Yet  he  was  certainly  kind- 
hearted,  and  loved  his  children  truly, 
though  he  was  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing for  them.  He  seldom  travelled 
himself,  and  felt  a  morbid  dread  of 
the  dangers  of  a  journey  or  of  a  foreign 
city.  "Do  take  care  of  the  .carriages, " 
he  writes  to  Giacomo  at  Rome ;  and 


he  was  never  happy  while  any  of  his 
sons  were  away  from  home.  He  was, 
however,  perfectly  unable  to  adopt  a 
fixed  attitude  between  his  natural 
affection  and  his  desire  to  preserve 
some  semblance  of  paternal  authority 
before  his  boys.  And  nothing  could 
have  been  worse  for  the  young  men : 
they  found  their  father,  now  soft  and 
indulgent,  now  stern  and  reserved, 
with  a  mysterious  sardonic  smile  which 
completely  puzzled  them,  and  threw 
Giacomo  into  paroxysms  of  rage, 
and  finally  into  a  rooted  suspicion  of 
his  father  and  all  his  deeds.  Perhaps 
the  most  mischievous  part  of  this 
treatment  was  that  Monaldo  never 
spoke  frankly  to  his  sons.  Giacomo 
did  not  know,  until  too  late,  how  poor 
his  family  really  was. 

Giacomo  was  born  to  Monaldo  and 
his  wife  in  1798.  Other  children 
followed  in  close  succession :  Carlo  in 
1799  :  Paolina  in  1800:  Luigi  in  1804: 
and  finally,  in  1813,  Pier  Francesco, 
from  whom  descends  the  present  Count 
Leopardi.  It  is  Carlo,  Paolina,  and 
Luigi  only,  who  are  the  companions  of 
Giacomo's  early  years.  The  family 
life  in  the  Leopardi  palace  went  on  in 
very  sober  fashion  :  the  father  in  his 
library  arranging  his  medals  and  vases, 
or  playing  at  literature  :  the  mother 
devoting  the  whole  morning  to  her 
ledgers  and  bank-books,  or  to  inter- 
views with  the  factor  and  the  lawyer. 
In  the  afternoon  the  family  chariot 
came  round  to  the  door,  and  the 
Countess  went  in  state  to  visit,  though 
her  neighbours'  houses  were  often  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  her  own  door. 
After  the  visits  came  the  six  regula- 
tion turns  up  and  down  the  main 
street,  and  then  home.  What  time 
she  had  to  spare,  was  bestowed 
upon  her  books  of  devotion :  she 
copiously  annotated  her  fine  library 
of  prayers  and  litanies,  and  herself 
composed  several  Latin  hymns.  The 
whole  family  met  at  dinner :  the 
father,  the  mother,  children,  uncles, 
and  four  or  five  priests;  sometimes  the 
Governor  of  Recanati  or  of  Macerata 
came  to  dine.  Occasionally,  too,  Ade- 
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laide's  relations,  the  Antici,  would  pay 
her  a  visit ;  and  the  family  plate  and 
liveries  would  be  brought  out  and 
furbished  when  the  Cardinal  Tommaso 
Antici,  her  uncle,  or  her  brother  Carlo, 
the  head  of  the  house,  caine  to  Eecanati. 
A  younger  Antici,  Rinaldo,  was  some- 
times of  the  party :  a  curious,  caustic- 
tempered  man,  who  never  read  in  the 
papers  anything  but  the  accidents,  and 
kept  a  list  of  the  killed. 

The  children  passed  the  larger  part 
of  the  day  away  from  their  parents, 
under  the  charge  of  the  priests.  Gia- 
como,  Carlo,  Luigi,  and  Paolina  occu- 
pied a  room  opening  out  of  their 
mother's.  She  herself  used  to  dress 
them  in  the  morning ;  and  never 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
were  the  servants  allowed  near  them. 
When  the  boys  grew  up,  they  were 
moved  to  a  room  immediately  above 
their  mother's,  which  could  be  reached 
only  through  hers.  After  breakfast, 
the  children  went  to  lessons  in  the 
school-room,  arranged  with  four  little 
tables,  one  behind  the  other.  Lessons 
over,  there  was  a  walk  with  the  tutor, 
and  then  dinner,  where  they  met  their 
father  and  mother.  Adelaide  never 
embraced  her  children ;  when  they 
came  into  the  room  they  kissed  her 
hand ;  and  Monaldo,  in  public  at 
least,  followed  his  wife  in  this  cold 
and  repressive  treatment.  After 
dinner,  the  children  were  allowed  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  their  day — half- 
an-hour's  romp  in  their  grandmother's 
rooms  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  palace. 
Their  youth  and  spirits,  however,  could 
not  be  entirely  crushed ;  and  they  con- 
trived to  extract  some  amusement  out 
of  their  arid  surroundings  during  the 
few  moments  that  they  were  alone. 
Giacomo  was  famous  for  his  stories  of 
adventure,  begun  after  the  candles 
were  put  out  in  their  bedroom,  and 
continued  for  days  and  even  weeks 
together.  Giacomo  himself  was  always 
the  hero,  under  the  name  of  Filzero, 
and  his  parents  and  his  tutor,  if  he 
were  out  of  favour,  were  made  the 
butts  of  his  youthful  sarcasm  and  rage 
against  circumstances,  which  even  thus 


early  marked  his  character.  Giacomo 
possessed  a  domineering  spirit;  and, 
half  in  anger,  Carlo  used  to  call  him 
"Giacomo  the  overbearing."  He 
always  played  the  victorious  general. 
and  gave  Carlo  the  part  of  buffoon, 
in  the  triumphal  processions  which 
he  invented,  making  his  brother 
pull  him  round  the  garden  in  an 
orange-tub  for  a  car.  Carlo  took  his 
revenge  by  playing  his  part,  and 
heaping  his  brother  with  abuse ;  while 
Monaldo  encouraged  the  game,  as 
likely  to  nurture  an  antique  spirit  of 
hardiness  in  his  children. 

The  lessons  went  on  vigorously  as 
far  as  Giacomo  was  concerned,  and  the 
boy  soon  learned  all  the  Latin  and 
French  that  his  tutors  could  teach  him. 
The  passion  for  knowledge  was  strong 
in  him,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan to  study  for  himself  in  his  father's 
library.  The  eight  years  which 
followed  were  the  decisive  period  of 
his  life.  But  they  were  years  of 
silence.  His  published  letters  do  not 
begin  until  1816;  and  it  is  only  from 
the  bitter  misery,  which  at  once  makes 
itself  felt  in  these  letters,  that  we 
gather  any  idea  of  the  psychological 
tragedy  which  had  been  enacted  inside 
the  library  walls.  Giacomo  possessed 
a  strong  intellect  and  a  powerful  brain. 
His  brother  bears  witness  to  his 
singular  physical  precocity,  which  im- 
plied a  sensitive  and  expectant  condi- 
tion of  the  affections.  His  own  innate 
passion  for  learning  directed  him  to  a 
study  of  the  classics  ;  and  during  this 
process  of  study,  the  beauty  of  style 
and  thought  awoke  the  imagination 
before  the  boy  had  touched  real  life  at 
any  point.  The  imagination,  seeking 
food,  fastened  on  the  sensitive  and 
affectionate  quality  of  his  heart.  He 
spun  for  himself  a  world  of  dreams, 
revelling  in  fancy,  unaware,  till  too 
late,  that  he  was  entangling  himself 
in  a  hopeless  mesh,  unfitting  himself 
for  any  contact  with  the  outer  world 
of  fact,  and  cutting  the  roots  of  virile 
action.  Then  his  reason,  always 
strong,  asserted  itself.  It  proved  to 
him  the  hollowness  of  his  dream-world, 
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the  falsity  of  his  hopes,  the  unreality  of 
his  dear  illusions,  upon  which,  as  upon 
unstable  foundations,  he  had  un- 
wittingly reared  his  Castle  Joyous. 
And  thus  between  his  reason,  which 
he  hated  and  honoured,  and  his 
illusions,  which  he  loved  but  could  not 
keep,  his  life  fell  to  ruins.  He  sank 
headlong  through  a  void  where  was 
nothing  but  misery. 

His  reason  and  imagination  in  their 
mutual  antagonism  rendered  him  im- 
potent. Faith  and  hope,  which  might 
have  saved  him  by  lending  him  patience, 
by  compelling  him  to  accept  his  illu- 
sions on  the  ground  that  life  is  life, 
whether  it  be  illusion  or  not,  by  soften- 
ing and  rendering  elastic  the  rigid 
borders  of  his  understanding,  by  re- 
futing and  proving  illogical  the  pure 
logic  of  his  intellect — faith  ^and  hope 
he  lost :  one  through  his  own  impa- 
tient haste,  the  other  through  the 
tyranny  of  circumstance.  He  devoted 
the  fruits  of  his  earliest  study  to  a  trea- 
tise on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients, 
religious  and  other,  and  he  closed  his 
essay  with  a  claim  for  dogma  and  an 
infallible  Church.  But  doubt  once  set 
in  motion,  could  not  rest.  The  religious 
faith  of  his  childhood  fell  to  pieces 
before  the  same  criticism  which  had  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  in  earlier  forms  of 
belief.  In  his  impatience  and  his  pain 
Leopardi  would  not  wait  in  the  hope 
of  acquiring  a  wider  faith  and  on  the 
chance  of  a  resurrection.  He  summed 
up  against  all  faith,  and  his  pure  reason 
did  not  say  No.  His  hope  he  lost  as 
he  slowly  perceived  the  necessity  which 
kept  him  fast  bound  to  Recanati,  and 
the  family  home.  Leopardi  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  imperative  was  the 
need  that  he  should  touch  the  outer 
world  if  he  were  to  be  saved :  on 
this  point,  at  least,  his  vision  was  per- 
fectly clear.  But  his  mother  would  not 
allow  a  penny  to  be  spent  in  support- 
ing a  son  in  the  world,  when  he  might 
stay  at  home  for  half  the  price ;  nor 
could  his  father  endure  the  thought  of 
his  children  leaving  him.  Leopardi 
watched  his  prospects  of  release  dying 
away  year  by  year.  He  was  a  prisoner 


inside  the  library  walls  ;  a  prey  to  '•  his 
executioners,"  Reason  and  Imagina- 
tion, who  gathered  strength  hourly, 
and  whose  conflict  inside  him  grew 
fiercer  with  their  growing  strength. 
When  liberty  came  at  last,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  it  came  too  late. 
His  physical  health  was  ruined  :  his 
spiritual  self  had  lost  all  capacity  for 
fruitful  contact  with  the  outer  world 
of  life. 

This  tragedy  proceeded  slowly,  and  in 
silence.  Monaldo,  sitting  in  his  library, 
saw  nothing  but  his  little  boy  bend- 
ing over  huge  folios  of  the  Fathers, 
puzzling  out  the  Greek  for  himself,  then 
attacking  Hebrew.  He  did  not  even 
notice,  till  the  mischief  was  done,  that 
Giacomo's  shoulders  were  growing 
round  and  his  back  humped.  Under 
his  father's  encouragement,  Giacomo 
began  to  study  the  Greek  authors  in 
chronological  order,  amassing  that  vast 
erudition  which  his  profound  memory 
held  always  at  his  disposal,  observing 
points  of  style,  noting  Greek  methods 
of  composition,  devoting  time  and 
labour  to  exercises  in  philology,  to 
everything  in  short  that  might  perfect 
his  acquaintance  with  language.  Carlo 
records  that  many  times  he  woke  late 
at  night,  and  saw  Giacomo  on  his 
knees  before  the  table  in  their  bed- 
room writing  by  the  last  flicker  of  a 
dying  candle.  The  fury  of  study  had 
taken  firm  hold  on  the  boy.  He  never 
threw  away  a  moment :  even  while  his 
sheet  of  manuscript  was  drying  he 
would  learn  an  English  or  a  German 
verb.  In  1814  he  presented  to  his 
delighted  father  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labours — a  Greco-Latin  edition  of  the 
"Life  of  Plotinus,"  by  Porphyry.  On 
the  back  of  the  manuscript  Monaldo 
wrote:  "The  31st  August,  1814,  my 
eldest  son  presented  me  this,  his  work. 
He  has  never  had  a  master  in  Greek, 
and  is  sixteen  years,  two  months,  and 
two  days  old."  Then  followed  nume- 
rous translations  and  commentaries — 
Hesychius,  (Elius  Aristides,  Fronto, 
Dion  Chrysostome,  in  prose;  and 
more  ambitious  efforts  in  verse — the 
Batrachomyomachia.  the  Idylls  of 
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Moschus,     the    First     Book    of     the 
Odyssey,  and  the  second  of  the  ^Eneid. 
The  young  artist  attacked  language  as 
a  sculptor  attacks  marble.     He  studied 
the    qualities    of    his    material,    and 
acquired  mastery  and  a   style   while 
waiting  for   a  subject    which  was  to 
come  only  too  soon  and  too  imperiously. 
In  1815  he  finished  his  essay  on  the 
Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients  ;  and 
it   is  not   uninteresting  to   note  that 
he   had    read    Sir    Thomas    Browne. 
We   have   seen    how   important    this 
earliest  original  work  proved  to  be  in 
the    course    of     Leopardi's    psychical 
development,    awakening    the     spirit 
which  attacked,  and  finally  destroyed, 
his  faith.     But  more  than  that :  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  the  treatment  of 
the   whole    subject   may   appear,    the 
exquisite  language  of  the  preface  and 
of   the    closing    chapter   proves    that 
Leopardi  had  already  obtained  a  com- 
mand over  Italian,  and  had  acquired 
his  clear,  forcible,  inimitable  manner. 
The  intensity  of  Leopardi's  studies 
began  to   undermine  his  health.      A 
growing  boy  could  not  bend  all  day 
over  folios  and  sit  up  half  the  night 
with  impunity.    His  eyes  showed  signs 
of  suffering  from  this  incessant  appli- 
cation.    His  father  was  blind  to  these 
ominous  symptoms,  and  Giacomo  him- 
self disregarded  them.     He  drove  im- 
petuously forward  upon  his  career  of 
self  -  development ;      he     accumulated 
seven  volumes  of  literary  and  philo- 
logical notes,  and  believed  that  he  saw 
a  scholar's  fame  waiting  to  crown  his 
course.    But  his  eyesight  grew  steadily 
worse.     On    many    evenings    he    was 
obliged  to  escape  from  the  light  of  the 
drawing-room  and  to  hide  himself  in 
some  dark  corner  of  the  ante-chamber, 
where  Carlo  would  find  him  "  glaring 
like  a  little  lion,"  and  growling  at  every 
sound  of  laughter  which  reached  him 
from  the  neighbouring  saloons.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  for  him.     He 
was  left  to  battle  with  the  pain  and  the 
mischief  alone,  and  finally  he  succumbed. 
Writing  to  his   friend   Count   Pepoli 
some  time  afterwards,  he  describes  this 
period  with  a  brevity  and  coldness  of 


language  which  heighten  rather  than 
conceal  the  misery  of  his  situation. 
"  In  this  library,"  he  writes  of  himself 
in  the  third  person,  "  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  as  long  and  as 
far  as  his  health,  which  was  destroyed 
by  his  studies,  would  allow  him.  He 
learned  Greek,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  He  followed  it 
up  for  seven  years,  until  his  eyesight 
was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  pass 
a  whole  year  without  reading.  Then 
he  turned  to  speculation." 

Giacomo  was   barely   twenty  years 
old.     He  had  never  been  outside  his 
father's  house  unattended  by  a  priest : 
his   whole  constitution  was  disturbed 
at   its   nervous   centres   by   excessive 
study :    his   digestion   was   enfeebled, 
and  his  eyesight  injured  for  the  pre- 
sent.    It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  choose  a  more  unfortunate  moment 
in  which  to  philosophise  his  views  of 
life.     Yet  the  forced  inactivity  of  the 
year  1819  opened  the  door  of  specula- 
tion to  his  powerful  intellect.   Hitherto 
Giacomo  had  been  living  chiefly  in  the 
region  of  the  fancy  :  his  reason  now 
claimed  its  voice,  and  compelled  him  to 
consider  the  problem  of  his  own  unhap- 
piness.    The  ever-present  sense  of  abso- 
lute misery  and  ill-being  which  belongs 
to   nervous  disorders  now  seemed  to 
him  the  one  solid  fact    in   existence. 
His  reason  came  into  play.  It  fastened 
upon  his  misery,  as   his  imagination 
had  fastened  on  his  natural  affection  : 
it  undertook  to  analyse  his  unhappi- 
ness,  and  it  received  every  assistance 
from  his  acute  sensibility.      He  felt 
deeply,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  miser- 
able.   He  dwelt  upon  his  misery,  until 
it  transcended  the  limits  of  individu- 
ality and  assumed  the  proportions  of 
universality.     His  reason,  bursting  all 
bounds,  dogmatised  existence  as  miser- 
able,  and    demonstrated   the   illusory 
and    unsatisfactory    nature     of    each 
object  of   human  aspiration,  of   love, 
of   glory,  of   virtue  :    it  was   now   in 
direct   and    deadly   conflict   with    the 
imagination. 

But  his  reason  having  thus  destroyed 
the   happy    dreams,   the    imagination 
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itself  became  a  gainer.  His  doc- 
trine of  cosmic  unhappiness  and 
universal  vanity  itself  received  a 
tincture  of  the  imaginative  quality, 
and  assumed  the  dignity  of  an  idea. 
It  became,  in  short,  a  subject  capable 
of  artistic  treatment ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Leopardi,  while  he 
dreaded  the  reason  and  considered  it  a 
destroying  flood  against  which  men 
should,  if  possible,  build  up  barriers, 
yet  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  sombre 
enthusiasm  the  hated  conclusions  to 
which  his  reason  forced  him.  That 
ardour  was  the  effect  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  him  endeavouring  to  save  itself 
through  the  doorway  of  art  :  making 
its  gain  out  of  the  very  quality  which 
threatened  to  starve  it.  Reason  and 
imagination  in  their  strife  condemned 
the  man  to  unhappiness ;  but  their 
joint  action  raised  the  arid  conclusions 
of  the  pure  understanding  to  the  dignity 
of  an  artistic  subject,  within  whose 
limits  both  qualities  found  full  play. 
In  all  the  technique  of  his  art  Leopardi 
was  ready.  His  style  was  formed  and 
waiting  for  the  subject  which  was  now 
presented  to  it.  Subject  and  style 
came  together  in  a  kind  of  spiritual 
marriage  :  imagination  "  flames  in  the 
arms  of  its  antagonist,"  reason ;  and 
the  poet  sings  his  immortal  song. 

This  is  the  close  of  Giacomo's  period 
of  growth.  He  was  now  a  finished 
man :  his  powers  were  co-ordinated, 
and  had  found  a  medium  in  which  they 
might  work  together.  The  ply  had 
been  taken :  outward  circumstances 
might  modify  him,  but  the  inner  man 
would  remain  unaltered.  And  the 
whole  of  this  development  had  taken 
place  in  silence,  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  library — unknown  and  uncared 
for,  without  the  touch  of  a  friend's 
hand  or  the  comfort  of  a  woman's 
kiss.  But  Giacomo  was  still  young, 
and,  like  Rhaicos  in  Landor's  "  Hama- 
dryad," he  listened  to  the  old  man 
reason,  yet  wanted  proof.  During  the 
solitude  of  his  blind  year,  the  irre- 
pressible instincts  of  the  natural 
youth  asserted  themselves  in  the  teeth 
of  reason :  he  desired  to  see  and  to 


know  for  himself.  He  asked  his 
father  to  give  him  an  allowance  and 
to  let  him  go  out  into  the  world, 
but  Monaldo  replied  by  treating  him 
like  a  child  who  did  not  know  what 
was  for  his  own  good.  He  never  told 
his  son  the  real  ground  for  his  refusal — 
that  he  had  not  the  money  to  give  him, 
and  that  the  mother  held  the  strings 
of  the  family  purse.  Giacomo  could 
not  understand  his  father's  conduct. 
He  urged  that  at  twenty-one  the 
eldest  sons  of  houses  apparently  poorer 
than  their  own  were  provided  for. 
Monaldo  received  his  expostulations 
with  a  cold  thin  smile,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  his  books,  or  suggested 
the  Church  as  a  suitable  opening  for  a 
young  man  of  Giacomo's  physical 
qualities  and  social  position.  This 
treatment  nearly  drove  the  young  man 
out  of  his  senses.  The  turmoil  inside 
himself,  the  iron  bars  that  confined 
him,  his  own  impotence  against  them, 
threw  him  into  a  profound  melancholy. 
"  I  think  if  I  were  to  go  mad  now,  my 
madness  would  consist  in  sitting  with 
my  hands  upon  my  knees,  my  mouth 
open,  my  eyes  staring  all  day  long, 
without  laughing,  or  weeping,  or  mov- 
ing." 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  misery, 
Giacomo  found  one  consolation  in  his 
correspondence  and  friendship  with 
Giordani.  Giordani's  attention  had 
been  called  to  Giacomo's  translation 
of  the  ^Eneid,  published  at  Milan  in 
1817,  and  he  had  at  once  recognised 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  author.  A 
long  and  warm  correspondence  ensued 
between  the  old  man  and  the  young  one. 
It  was  chiefly  from  Giordani  that  Gia- 
como caught  the  patriotic  fervour  which 
inspired  his  earliest  odes  "  All'  Italia," 
"  Sopra  il  Monumento  di  Dante,"  and 
"  Ad  Angelo  Mai."  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Giordani,  he  writes  with  enthusiasm, 
"  But  my  fatherland  is  Italy ;  for  her 
I  burn  with  love,  and  thank  heaven 
for  having  made  me  Italian."  But 
this  patriotic  outburst  did  not  long 
retain  its  keen  and  youthful  note, 
though  the  political  character  of 
Giacomo's  last  poem,  the  "  Ginestra," 
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proves  that  he  was  loath  to  part  with 
it.  His  inexorable  reason  killed  the 
emotion  and  labelled  it  among  the 
illusions.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
had  its  roots  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
man's  nature.  His  patriotism  was 
rather  a  fine  subject  for  rhetoric : 
magnificent  rhetoric  of  invective  or 
of  aspiration,  but  always  rhetoric. 
Yet  his  friendship  with  Giordani,  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  Italy  which  it 
aroused,  brought  him  into  trouble. 
He  published  his  patriotic  odes  in 
Bologna,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Austrian  censorship  in  North  Italy 
condemned  the  volume  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  author  received  a 
letter  congratulating  him  on  having 
joined  the  Carbonari.  This  letter  not 
unnaturally  alarmed  Monaldo,  and 
made  him  more  unwilling  than  ever  to 
allow  Giacomo  to  leave  home.  At  the 
same  time  Monaldo  wrote  to  Bologna 
for  copies  of  the  condemned  poems, 
and  proposed  that  Giacomo  should 
allow  him  to  revise  them  and  to  excise 
the  dangerous  passages.  The  prospect 
of  seeing  his  work  rehandled  by 
another  hurt  all  Giacomo' s  pride  as  an 
artist,  and  the  paternal  censorship 
made  him  furious.  He  declined  his 
father's  offer,  and  their  relations  fell 
back  into  their  previous  state,  with 
suspicion  heightened  on  both  sides. 

In  September,  1818,  Giordani  came 
to  visit  his  friend  at  Recanati.  He 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  Giacomo 
must  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  ought  to 
mix  with  the  world  if  he  was  to  avoid 
utter  ruin.  He  did  not  see,  however, 
that  it  was  already  too  late.  Giordani 
undertook  to  speak  to  Monaldo  on  the 
subject,  and  proposed  various  expe- 
dients by  which  Giacomo  might  be 
enabled  to  go  to  Rome  ;  but  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  All  Giordani's  schemes 
were  rejected;  and  after  his  friend's 
departure  Giacomo  wrote  to  him :  "  Our 
affairs  go  from  bad  to  worse.  After 
trying  to  put  into  effect  Jthat  plan  for 
going  to  Rome  which  we  discussed 
together,  and  having  suggested  a  device 
so  easy  of  accomplishment  that,  even 
had  one  wished  to  do  so;  it  would  have 


been  impossible  to  discover  any  objec- 
tion, after  all  we  find  ourselves  aban- 
doned, mocked,  treated  like  boobies 
or  madmen,  or  naughty  children, 
and  quietly  derided  as  babes  by  our 
father."  At  length  ennui  and  depres- 
sion became  intolerable,  and  Giacomo 
determined  to  fly  from  Recanati.  A 
passport  was  necessary,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Macerata,  Count 
Saverio  Broglio,  to  send  him  one.  By 
accident  Broglio  mentioned  to  Gia- 
como's  uncle,  Antici,  that  his  nephew 
was  about  to  leave  Recanati.  Antici 
wrote  to  Monaldo,  wishing  Giacomo  all 
success  on  going  into  the  world,  and 
so  the  scheme  came  to  the  father's 
ears.  Monaldo  said  nothing  to  his  son, 
but  wrote  to  Broglio  to  send  him  the 
passport,  and  Broglio  did  so.  Mean- 
time Giacomo  continued  his  prepara- 
tions. He  was  without  money,  and 
saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  any.  He 
determined  to  break  open  his  father's 
strong  box  and  to  take  as  much  as  he 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
him  from  starving  on  the  road.  No- 
thing can  be  more  touching  than  the 
long  letter  in  which  the  poor  boy  tried 
to  justify  this  act  to  the  father  whom 
he  was  wronging.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  bitter  resentment  at  the  usage  he 
had  received,  and  of  piteous  appeals 
for  forgiveness  and  kind  thoughts. 
To  Carlo  also  Giacomo  wrote,  explain- 
ing the  imperious  need  which  drove 
him  to  this  flight,  and  concluding  with 
a  hope  that  his  action  might  open  their 
parent's  eyes  to  the  wrong  he  was 
inflicting  on  his  sons.  Both  the  letters 
were  placed  in  Giacomo' s  drawer,  to  be 
found  after  his  departure ;  and  he 
waited  day  by  day  for  the  passport 
which  never  came  to  his  hands.  When 
Monaldo  received  the  enclosure  from 
Broglio,  he  sent  for  Giacomo,  told  him 
that  he  knew  all,  and  placed  the  pass- 
port (these  are  the  Count's  own  words) 
in  an  open  cupboard,  telling  him  that 
he  might  take  it  when  he  chose.  And 
so  all  finished.  Giacomo  heard  nothing 
but  mockery  in  his  father's  permission. 
His  last  hope  had  failed,  and  he  was 
utterly  broken  down. 
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The  f.ict,  however,  was  beginning  to 
penetrate  Monaldo's  mind  that  Giacomo 
was  not  quite  like  all  the  other 
Leopardi,  his  ancestors  :  that  he  could 
not  rest  contented  in  the  family  home, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  be 
allowed  his  wings.  But  there  were 
two  years  of  waiting  yet  to  be  passed, 
and  these  years  Giacomo  spent  in 
estrangement  from  his  father,  wrapt 
in  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  looking 
at  the  ruin  of  his  life's  happiness 
which  he  at  least  surmised  to  be  com- 
plete. His  letters  teem  with  terrible 
lamentations  over  his  lost  youth,  which 
meant  for  him  the  period  of  belief  in 
illusions :  the  days  when  desire  and 
the  hope  of  attainment  were  not  yet 
divorced.  He  writes  of  his  "  gigantic 
capacity  for  suffering,"  of  his  "  mad 
imagination  "  which  redused  him  to  a 
state  of  "  black  and  solid  melancholy." 
"I  cast  myself  on  the  ground  and 
writhe,  demanding  how  much  longer  I 
am  to  live,"  he  says.  "  I  write  with 
a  heart  so  closed  and  quivering  with 
despair."  Once  during  this  period 
and  twice  in  later  life  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  return  of  lucid  and  happier 
moments,  but  they  were  very  brief.  He 
shall  describe  one  for  himself  : 

' '  I  too  am  fervently  sighing  for  the  lovely 
spring,  as  the  only  preservative  which  remains 
against  the  extinction  of  my  very  soul.  And 
some  few  evenings  ago  my  bed-room  window 
chanced  to  be  wide  open.  Before  I  undressed 
I  leaned  and  looked  out  upon  a  cloudless  sky 
and  delicate  moonlight :  I  felt  the  air  caress- 
ing, and  I  heard  the  dogs  baying,  far  away. 
Then  there  awoke  in  me  some  fancies  of  long 
ago.  I  thought  I  felt  a  throbbing  of  my  heart 
which  forced  me  into  tears,  like  a  fool.  I 
prayed  for  the  pity  of  Nature,  whose  voice  I 
seemed  to  hear  after  so  long  a  time.  And  at 
that  moment,  as  I  cast  a  glance  upon  my  past 
condition,  which  would  certainly  return  imme- 
diately, as  indeed  it  did,  I  froze  to  ice  with 
horror  ;  for  I  could  not  understand  how  man 
may  bear  this  life  without  illusions  and  quick 
affections ;  without  imagination  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Only  a  year  ago  these  were  my 
very  existence,  and  made  me  so  happy  in  spite 
of  my  misfortunes  ;  now  I  am  dry  and  parched 
as  any  withered  reed.  And  never  again  shall 
any  passion  find  the  door  of  this  unhappy 
heart.  For  me  the  very  power  of  love,  eternal 
and  supreme,  is  cancelled  and  annulled." 

But  even  while  he  writes,  the  black 


veil  of  melancholy  and  despair  settles 
down  once  more.  He  thought  of  sui- 
cide, but  decided  against  it.  "  I 
should  not  desire  to  live,  but,  being 
obliged  to  live,  what  avails  it  to  kick 
against  necessity !  Nothing  remains 
for  me  but  patience,  and  that  I  was 
not  born  to."  His  hour  of  liberation, 
however,  had  come  at  length  ;  but  it 
had  been  delayed  so  long  that  it  came 
too  late.  In  1822  Monaldo  at  last 
determined  with  the  consent  of  Ade- 
laide, to  send  his  son  to  Rome,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  he  was  to 
establish  himself  in  the  Church,  which 
offered  rapid  promotion  to  young 
noblemen.  Giacomo  left  Recanati  to 
the  infinite  sorrow  of  Carlo  and  Pao- 
liiia,  who  saw  the  last  consolation  that 
made  life  endurable  departing  in  their 
brother's  carriage.  Paolina  writes  to 
tell  him  that  she  ran  down  the  lanes 
after  him,  trying  to  catch  the  last 
sound  of  his  wheels :  Carlo  passed 
the  night  raving  about  his  room,  and 
in  the  early  morning  rushed  out  of 
doors  to  borrow  money  that  he  might 
follow  his  brother.  Both  retained  the 
deepest  affection  for  Giacomo ;  but  he 
had  now  passed  out  of  their  lives. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  Giacomo' s 
early  life,  because  it  was  during  these 
years  that  the  man  was  made.  He 
never  grew  after  he  left  Recanati : 
spiritually,  he  lived  and  died  inside 
his  father's  walls.  His  later  work 
shows  no  advance  upon  the  dogmatic 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived 
before  he  was  twenty :  there  are  no 
signs  of  liberation  from  the  narrow 
intensity  of  his  pessimism.  The  pain 
he  suffered  in  that  "  terrible  night  of 
Recanati"  engraved  every  detail  of 
his  native  place  deep  into  his  mind. 
The  landscape  of  his  poems  is  the  land- 
scape of  a  hill-city  in  the  Marches : 
the  distant  sea  on  one  side,  the  dis- 
tant Apennines  and  the  snowy  Gran 
Sasso  on  the  other  :  at  its  feet  the  un- 
dulating plain.  Giacomo  could  not 
bear  his  Florentine  lodgings,  because 
from  his  windows  "  he  never  saw  the 
horizon."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wide  spaces  of  the  sky  which 
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he  felt  about  him  in  his  high-perched 
home,  helped  him  unconsciously  to 
form  that  width  and  sweep  of  style 
which  marks  his  poetry ;  and  Carlo 
was  right  when  he  said  that  "  Giacomo's 
most  beautiful  work  was  thought  and 
written  at  Recanati."  Here,  leaving 
Giacomo  on  the  threshold  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  best  place  to  consider  the 
results  in  philosophic  conclusions  and 
in  artistic  power  which  he  had  attained 
during  his  years  of  growth. 

As  a  philosopher  Leopardi  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation ;  but  his 
fame  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of 
style  quite  as  much  as  to  the  power 
of  logic.  He  states  his  conclu- 
sions with  compulsive  directness,  but 
veils  the  steps  which  lead  him  to 
adopt  them.  These  steps  were  taken 
in  the  region  of  feeling  ;  and  the  rea- 
son was  called  in  merely  to  sign  the 
warrants,  the  truth  of  which  his  emo- 
tion had  tested  and  affirmed.  In  short, 
Leopardi  was  not  a  philosopher  at  all, 
in  the  sense  of  the  logician  who  con- 
structs a  system.  But  his  intellect 
was  so  powerful,  and  his  loyalty  to 
truth  so  unflinching,  that  his  conclu- 
sions carry  conviction  as  far  as  they 
go  :  while  the  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed  is  likely 
to  hide  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach 
far  enough,  that  they  never  pierce  to 
the  region  of  faith  or  hope,  that  the 
ethical  factor  is  ignored,  and  that  they 
do  not  proceed  from  a  sufficiently  broad 
basis.  There  was  a  want  of  balance  in 
Leopardi's  psychical  structure.  The 
region  of  the  sense,  the  motive  power 
of  life,  had  never  received  its  fair 
share  of  nutrition,  or  may  have  been 
too  weak  to  take  it :  at  all  events  it 
had  never  acquired  the  muscle  of  fact 
which  would  have  enabled  it  to  grapple 
with  a  tyrannous  reason.  It  has  been 
seen  how  his  imagination  magnified 
his  misery  until  it  reached  the  dimen- 
sions of  universality  and  the  region 
where  a  philosophical  statement  be- 
comes possible ;  how  his  reason  then 
stepped  in  and  dogmatised  upon  this 
single  point,  which  to  Leopardi  ap- 
peared the  only  point.  He  analysed 


his  own  aspirations  for  love,  for  life, 
for  glory,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing that  in  his  own  case  they  failed  to 
satisfy  or  to  be  satisfied.  Proceeding 
beyond  himself,  but  still  following  the 
same  line  of  inquiry,  he  found  it  equally 
easy  to  conclude  that  for  all  men  these 
aspirations  are  illusory ;  for  he  per- 
sisted in  considering  objects  of  desire 
as  ends  in  themselves,  and  he  had 
grasped  the  true  fact  that  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  of  desire  will  not 
satisfy.  A  theory  of  compensation  for 
pain,  or  the  possibility  of  converting 
pain,  of  using  it  as  a  force,  never 
entered  into  his  scheme.  He  ignored 
the  ethical  aspect  of  philosophy,  and 
he  refused  to  apply  any  other  measur- 
ing-rod to  life  than  that  of  individual 
happiness  and  satisfaction — the  things 
he  most  desired  but  least  possessed. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  M.  de  Sinner, 
Leopardi  has  indignantly  protested 
against  the  explanation  of  his  philo- 
sophical views  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  own  case.  It  hurt  his 
pride  to  think  that  men  should  de- 
cline to  recognise  the  universality  of 
his  doctrines  and  regard  them  merely 
as  cries  of  a  wounded  soul  and  a 
ruined  life.  But  we  need  not  deny 
universality  to  Leopardi's  conclusions 
as  far  as  they  go.  while  at  the  same 
time  we  give  due  weight  to  his  circum- 
stances. Leopardi  had  grasped  and 
expressed,  as  no  one  else  has  done,  a 
truth  of  life.  Our  only  objection  is 
that  one  truth  must  not  be  taken  for 
the  whole  truth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarise  the 
philosophy  of  Leopardi.  It  is  scat- 
tered through  all  his  work  :  every 
page  is  steeped  in  the  emotion  of  its 
sombre  conclusions ;  but  nowhere  is 
it  stated  precisely.  The  poems  and 
the  "  Operette  Morali,"  however,  con- 
tain the  pith  of  Leopardi's  views.  The 
''Operette  Morali"  are  a  series  of 
dialogues,  almost  invariably  treating 
of  human  unhappiness.  Leopardi  him- 
self is  usually  one  of  the  interlocutors 
under  some  fictitious  name,  just  as  he 
is  the  Consalvo,  or  the  Brutus,  or  the 
Sappho  of  the  poems.  In  these  works 
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we  get  a  picture  of  the  author  under 
various  moods  of  feeling,  drawn  with 
his  admirable  clearness  and  truth. 
Leopardi's  own  emotions  are  magni- 
fied until  they  fill  the  sphere  of  exist- 
ence and  return  upon  the  reader  with 
the  power  of  universal  aspects  of 
humanity. 

Nature,  in  his  view,  is  a  power 
.superior  and  indifferent  to  man  :  care- 
less of  his  suffering  or  his  fate  :  bend- 
ing and  using  him  for  her  own  objects 
and  interests  which  are  not  his.  This 
doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  Icelander,  who,  learning  early 
in  life  that  positive  happiness  was 
unattainable,  determined  to  secure  the 
negative  happiness  of  tranquillity. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  way  on  every 
point  to  all  his  neighbours  :  offending 
QO  one,  thwarting  no  one.  But  the 
more  he  yielded,  the  more  they  en- 
croached, and  threatened  to  rob  him 
of  all  he  possessed.  He  therefore 
abandoned  the  dwellings  of  men,  and 
built  a  hut  on  the  slopes  of  Heckla. 
But  here  Nature  proved  as  cruel  a  foe 
as  ever  man  had  been.  Earthquakes 
overthrew  his  house,  snow  broke  down 
the  roof,  torrents  swept  him  away,  frost 
nipped  and  fire  burned.  It  was  the 
same  in  every  climate  and  in  every 
zone.  Nature  was  always  his  foe ;  nor 
could  he  fly  from  her  as  from  his  other 
enemy,  man.  At  length,  after  endless 
wanderings,  he  found  himself  alone  in 
the  middle  of  Sahara.  Before  him, 
far  across  the  sand,  leaned  the  bust 
and  head  of  a  woman,  huge  and  prone 
upon  the  earth.  At  first  he  thought 
it  was  some  colossal  Sphinx,  but  on 
drawing  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
living  woman.  Her  countenance  was 
both  terrible  and  grand  :  her  hair  and 
eyes  of  deepest  black ;  and  she  looked 
at  him  fixedly.  It  was  Nature,  from 
whom  he  had  fled  all  his  life.  They 
talked,  and  the  Icelander  asked  Nature 
why  she  is  so  cruel  to  man  whom  she 
has  created  and  for  whom  she  is  re- 
sponsible. Then  Nature  answered : 
"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
life  of  this  universe  is  a  perpetual 
cycle  of  production  and  destruction. 
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The  two  are  bound  together  in  such  a 
way  that  each  continually  serves  the 
other,  and  thus  the  world  is  main- 
tained." "Yes,"  replied  the  Ice- 
lander, "  I  have  heard  all  philosophers 
say  the  same.  But  since  that  which 
is  destroyed  suffers,  and  that  which 
destroys  feels  no  pleasure,  and  will 
itself  presently  perish,  tell  me — 
what  no  philosopher  has  ever  told  me 
— for  whose  happiness  or  gain  does 
this  most  miserable  life  of  the  universe 
exist,  preserved  through  the  death  and 
destruction  of  all  things  which  com- 
pose it  ]"  Before  Nature  could  make 
answer,  two  lean  and  hungry  lions 
tore  the  Icelander  in  pieces  and  ate 
him,  and  so  preserved  their  lives  for 
that  day.  Others,  however,  affirm 
that  a  whirlwind  swept  across  the 
desert  and  buried  the  Icelander  under 
a  noble  mausoleum  of  sand.  Which- 
ever tale  be  true  the  vital  question 
goes  echoing  down  the  empty  spaces 
of  this  Sahara  of  speculation,  and  dies 
away  unanswered.  Leopardi  would 
not  venture  on  any  reply. 

All  existence  is  miserable,  not  only 
through  the  hostility  of  Nature  but  in 
its  very  essence.  As  long  as  we  exist 
we  desire  happiness,  and  happiness  is 
unattainable.  It  is  not  a  thing,  but 
an  illusion.  Yet  life  can  be  made 
endurable  by  illusions  of  happiness ; 
and  they  belong  to  youth,  they  are 
"  the  blessed  flame  of  youth,"  and  die 
with  it.  Or  it  can  be  made  endurable 
by  absolute  pain  and  suffering,  which 
induce  us  to  think  well  of  past  moments 
when  these  were  absent,  and  to  look 
forward  to  release  from  them  as  to  a 
positive  pleasure,  which,  of  course,  it  is 
not.  Each  aspiration  of  humanity  when 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  experience 
proves  illusory.  Parini  demolishes  all 
hopes  of  permanent  glory.  Theophras- 
tus  on  his  death-bed  inveighs  against 
fame.  Brutus  declares  virtue  an  ignis- 
fatuus.  Giacomo's  own  life  demon- 
strated the  illusion  which  underlies 
love.  The  human  race  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt and  vile.  It  always  was  so,  and 
continues  to  be  so,  as  Prometheus  found 
to  his  cost.  At  a  prize-giving  in  the 
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city  of  Hypernephelus,  Prometheus  felt 
aggrieved  that,  while  Vulcan  received 
a  reward  for  an  excellent  pot  he  had 
made,  man,  Prometheus'  invention,  did 
not  win  even  a  word  of  praise.  He 
backed  the  excellence  of  his  creature 
against  Momus  for  a  large  sum ;  and 
the  two  went  down  to  earth  to  settle 
the  bet.  In  America  they  lighted  on  a 
village  of  cannibals :  in  India  on  a 
Suttee.  "  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  Pro- 
metheus, "these  are  not  civilised  men." 
They  went  to  London  and  followed  a 
crowd  into  a  house  where  a  wealthy 
man  had  just  shot  his  children  and 
then  himself,  and  bequeathed  his  dog 
to  a  friend.  Prometheus  paid  the 
bet. 

But  man  being  utterly  vile,  and 
with  no  hope  of  redemption,  nature 
hostile,  and  existence  misery,  why  not 
commit  suicide?  The  question  is 
argued  out  in  two  dialogues — "  Por- 
phyry and  Plotinus "  and  "  Tristan 
and  a  Friend" — with  rather  less  than 
Leopardi's  usual  precision  and  acute- 
ness  of  idea.  The  chief  reason  against 
suicide  is,  of  course,  the  terrible  doubt 
that  we  may  not  be  annihilated ;  that 
the  sleep  of  death  may  possibly  imply 
dreaming.  Plato  is  to  blame  for 
having  robbed  death  of  its  sweetness 
by  suggesting  such  doubts.  Leopardi 
was  not  of  a  mind  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  when  that  sturdy  philosopher 
said,  "I  do  not  so  much  fear  death  as 
I  am  ashamed  of  it."  That  is  the 
remark  of  a  man  who  bases  his  philo- 
sophy on  life  itself.  Leopardi's  pessi- 
mism could  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  annihilation ;  and  the  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  annihilation  is  its 
weakest  point.  If  annihilation  is  im- 
possible the  whole  of  the  pessimistic 
teaching,  from  Qakya-mouni  to  Hart- 
mam],  falls.  The  pessimist  must  invert 
St.  Paul's  text  and  say,  If  Christ  be 
n-.t  dead  then  are  we  of  all  men 
wretched.  This  dialogue  closes 
with  a  noble  speech  by  Plotinus,  dwell- 
in  t;  on  the  need  and  the  duty  of 
living. 

"Let  us  live,  my  Porphyry,   and  comfort 
01     another;  let  us  not  refuse  to  bear  that 


portion  of  human  pain  which  destiny  has- 
allotted  to  us.  Rather  let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
hold  one  another  company  ;  encouraging  one 
another  on  our  way,  and  lending  a  hand  of 
succour  one  to  another.  And  so  we  shall  con- 
clude as  well  may  be  this  labour  of  life  ;  which 
without  doubt  shall  not  be  long.  And  when 
death  comes,  then  we  shall  never  grieve  for  it ; 
and  moreover  in  these  last  moments  our  friends 
and  companions  shall  comfort  us  ;  and  this 
thought  shall  be  for  cheer  to  us  that,  though 
we  be  spent,  they  many  times  shall  recall  us 
to  their  hearts,  nor  ever  cease  to  think  of  us 
with  love." 

There  is  a  sweet  and  gentle  note  of 
resignation  in  this  passage  that  makes 
us  wonder  whether  there  were  not 
some  qualities  of  patience  and  affection 
in  his  heart  which  Leopardi  had  not 
sounded  to  their  depths.  But  the  im- 
patient tone  breaks  out  once  more  in 
the  next  dialogue ;  and  Tristan  cries 
that  man  is  made  a  cuckold  by  life  and 
Nature,  who  are  faithless  to  him,  though 
he  persists  in  loving.  Yet  this  dialogue, 
too,  ends  in  a  noble  strain  of  acquies- 
cent waiting  for  death,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  some  monk  in 
his  cloister  of  "Vallambrosa  or  Alernia. 
There  is  no  finer  passage  in  Leopardi's 
work  than  this  last  speech  of  Tristan's  : 
"  To-day  I  envy  none ;  nor  wise  nor 
foolish  ;  nor  great  nor  small ;  nor  weak 
nor  powerful.  I  envy  the  dead ;  and 
with  them  alone  would  I  change  my 
state.  If  death  shall  come  to  me  I 
will  die  with  such  tranquillity  and  con- 
tent as  though  I  had  never  known 
another  hope  or  desire  upon  earth." 
These  are  the  phrases  of  a  monk's 
aspiration,  thrown  out,  not  towards  a 
future  heaven  which  lends  them  all 
their  meaning,  but  cast  upon  a  void 
where  neither  hope  nor  despair  nor  any 
human  emotion  finds  a  place :  the  last 
stretchings  of  the  soul's  arms  to  clasp 
a  substance,  inclosing  nothing  but 
empty  air. 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  misfortunes,  Leopardi  seems 
to  have  erred  in  adopting  too  rigid  a 
point  of  view.  There  is  something 
unphilosophical  in  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  :  in  the  narrow  and  microscopi- 
cally accurate  examination  of  individual 
moments,  emotions,  aspirations,  while 
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ignoring  their  relation  to  the  whole  in 
which  alone  their  real  value  is  to  be 
found.  He  would  not  see  that  nothing 
makes  man  feel  the  iron  hand  of  neces- 
sity but  resistance ;  nor,  when  that 
hand  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  would 
he  take  the  door  of  escape  and  convert 
"You  must"  into  "I  will."  Yet  at 
the  close  of  the  "  Ginestra,"  the  last 
words  he  ever  wrote,  Leopardi  recants 
his  attitude  of  pride,  and  retires  to  a 
position,  not  of  acquiescent  will,  but  of 
silent  submission,  wrung  by  force  of 
over-mastering  destiny.  The  delicate 
broom  blowing  on  the  barren  slopes  of 
Vesuvius,  is  his  pattern  and  his  text. 
It  grows  where  the  lava  stream  will 
some  day  surely  flow  ;  and  when  that 
comes — 

"  Piegherai 

Sotto  il  fascio  mortal  non  renitente 
II  tuo  capo  innocente  : 
Ma  non  piegato  insino  allora  indarno 
Codar  damente  supplicando  inanzi 
Al  future  opressor  :  ma  non  eretto 
Con  forsennato  orgoglio  inver  le  stelle." 

"  Ma  piu  saggia,  ma  tanto 
Meno  inferma  del  'nom,  quanto  le  frali 
Tue  stirpi  non  credesti 

0  dal  fato  o  da  te  fatte  immortali."  1 

It  is  in  Leopardi  the  artist  that  we 
find  the  most  complete  expression  of 
the  whole  man.  His  art  was  his 
master  passion  ;  and  in  studying  that 
we  are  brought  into  closest  contact 
with  the  very  self  of  the  poet.  The 
technique  of  his  art  had  fascinated 
him  in  earliest  boyhood  :  his  letters 
are  full  of  eager  criticism  on  methods 
of  writing,  on  the  value  of  words  and 
the  capabilities  of  language.  He  is  an 
artist  of  minute  fastidiousness;  and 
demands  from  his  audience  that  close 
attention  which  he  himself  bestowed 
on  every  word  and  phrase.  His  vein 
is  not  full  to  overflowing,  bursting  out 
against  his  will,  and  regardless  of 
form,  as  in  poets  like  Byron.  There 

1  "Then  shalt  thou  bow  beneath  the  fatal 
load,  with  no  resistance,  thine  innocent  head, 
not  bowed  before  in  vain  and  cowardly  sup- 
plication   unto  the  coming  tyrant,    nor   yet 
held  star-high   in   madness    of  pride.      But 
wiser  far,  and  far  less  weak  than  man  in  that 
thou  hast  not  thought  thy  tender  leaves  by 
fate  or  by  thy  power  were  made  immortal." 


is  an  inherent  delay  in  his  process  of 
composing.  Leopardi  knew  himself 
thoroughly,  and  this  characteristic  had 
not  escaped  his  notice  :  he  even  talks 
of  himself  as  possessing  "  a  difficult 
and  infecund  nature."  A  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  his  cousin  Melchiorri, 
explains  his  method  of  working  in 
verse,  and  proves  the  elaborate  atten- 
tion he  was  willing  to  bestow  upon 
form.  "  In  writing  I  have  never 
obeyed  anything  but  an  inspiration  or 
frenzy  ;  and  when  that  comes  upon 
me,  in  two  minutes  I  have  cast  the 
form  and  the  distribution  of  all  the 
parts.  This  done,  I  always  wait  until 
another  moment  of  inspiration  returns, 
which  rarely  happens  until  after  some 
months.  Then  I  set  myself  to  work 
on  the  composition,  so  slowly  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  finish  even  the 
smallest  poem  in  less  than  two  or 
three  weeks.5'  Leopardi  had  only  one 
subject,  and  that  was  ever  present  with 
him — was,  in  fact,  himself.  What 
he  had  to  wait  for  was  the  inspiration 
of  style,  not  the  inspiration  of  thought. 
As  a  poet  he  made  the  conclusions  of 
his  philosophy  serve  as  the  theme  of 
his  song.  The  conclusions  themselves, 
however  forcible  they  may  be,  are  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  We  have  seen  how  these 
conclusions  were  reached  through  feel- 
ing, imagination,  and  reason.  There 
was  something  so  fascinating  in  their 
coldness  and  their  vast  proportions, 
that  Leopardi  the  artist  at  once  per- 
ceived their  capacity  as  a  subject. 
Cosmical  ruin  is  hardly  less  stimulating 
to  the  poetic  imagination  than  cosmical 
edification. 

But  this  subject  of  cosmical  ruin 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  unman- 
ageable. A  poet  of  nullity  seems  like 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  belief 
in  the  universal  vanity  and  everlast- 
ing falsity  of  all  we  see  and  cling  to, 
implies  a  renunciation  of  the  usual 
poetic  material, — the  passions,  the 
aspirations,  the  fulness  and  richness 
of  life.  By  submission  to  his  philoso- 
phical conclusions  the  poet  limited  the 
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matter  of  his  art  to  a  single  idea, 
which  possessed  no  other  quality  than 
that  of  cold  and  colourless  form.  And 
hence  arises  the  difficulty  experienced 
on  first  looking  into  Leopardi.  The 
reader's  mind  and  emotions  are 
undoubtedly  influenced  :  a  mood  is 
created :  there  is  a  strong  hand  upon 
him.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  say 
why  he  feels  all  this.  Sympathy 
with  human  passion  and  action  is  not 
fostered  :  it  is  mocked.  Instead  of  a 
rich  and  varied  world  there  is  a  void 
presented  to  us.  Beauty  of  individual 
things,  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
beauty  of  character,  beauty  of  nature, 
beauty  which  we  expect  the  poets  to 
bring  near  to  us  is  eliminated ;  and 
instead  there  is  offered  to  us  the  pas- 
sionless beauty  of  this  frigid  idea, 
"  terrible,  but  dear." 

Leopardi  is  undoubtedly  an  artist  of 
the  highest  power.  But  what  sort  of 
artist?  By  the  very  nature  of  his 
subject  and  the  character  of  his  philo- 
sophy, he  could  not  be  a  didactic 
poet.  He  could  teach  nothing.  More 
logical  than  Qakya-mouni,  than  Scho- 
penhauer, than  Hartmann,  he  saw 
that  teaching  implies  a  desire,  though 
that  desire  be  nothing  else  than  the 
extinction  of  desires.  He  went  with 
these  philosophers  in  holding  desire  to 
be  universal,  and  also  synonymous 
with  pain  ;  but,  as  a  remedy,  he  has 
nothing  to  propose,  for  he  knew  that 
any  remedy  must  imply  some  concep- 
tion of  a  final  cause,  and  therefore 
must  admit  the  ideal ;  and  his  iron 
reason,  in  its  perpetual  and  angry 
contest  with  his  imagination,  refused 
to  nod  to  any  ideal.  Nor  could 
Leopardi  be  a  dramatic  poet,  for  two 
reasons.  His  external  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  ever  acquiring  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  men  in  action 
and  passion ;  while  his  dogmas  cut  at 
the  root  of  actions  on  the  score  of  their 
futility,  and  mocked  at  passion  on  the 
score  of  its  falsity  and  its  illusory 
nature.  Yet  the  tragic  note  is  not 
wanting  in  Leopardi's  attitude  and 
work.  In  this  respect  he  resembles 
Lucretius,  whose  great  poem  he  once 


thought  of  continuing.  In  both  these 
poets  there  is  one  element  of  the  tragic, 
a  sense  of  the  gigantic  forces  against 
which  man  must  combat,  and  which 
will  overwhelm  him  all  the  same.  But 
the  other  factor,  the  struggling  human 
heart,  is  absent.  It  is  useless  to 
paint  a  conflict  where  the  issues  are 
inevitable ;  where  all  the  virtue  dis- 
played by  one  of  the  actors  is  doomed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  result. 
There  must  be  an  ethical  outlet.  A 
tragedy  is  meaningless  unless  the  pos- 
sibilities of  victory  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  combatants.  In  short, 
it  requires  two  to  make  a  tragedy  ; 
and  Leopardi  sends  only  one  actor  on 
the  stage. 

In  neither  didactic  nor  dramatic 
poetry  did  Leopardi  attempt  to  work. 
But  he  believed  that  he  possessed 
satiric  qualities.  The  Greek  satirists  at- 
tracted his  attention  during  his  student 
days ;  and  he  had  translated  Simonides 
and  the  Batrachomyomachia  of  Homer. 
His  longest  original  poem  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Batrachomyomachia 
from  the  point  where  Homer  ceases. 
It  is  a  satire  on  the  political  condition 
of  Italy  :  the  patriots,  the  Austrians 
and  the  papal  government  all  figure  in 
the  poem.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
prevented  Leopardi  from  attempting 
dramatic  composition  should  have 
stayed  his  hand  here.  He  did  not 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  men ; 
and  it  is  upon  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  world  that  satiric  no  less 
than  dramatic  poetry  must  be  based. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Leopardi  really 
possessed  the  satiric  qualities.  Satire 
is  ruined  if  it  is  not  bold  and  intelli- 
gible :  Leopardi  is  often  obscure,  and 
never  bold.  A  dash  of  humour  cer- 
tainly did  exist  in  Leopardi's  character : 
there  is  humour  in  the  lines  of  his 
face  and  there  was  humour  in  the  way 
in  which  he  would  meet  distasteful 
company  and  talk  with  a  rap  on  his 
box,  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  lift  of  the 
shoulders.  He  possessed  too  a  sort  of 
grim  and  bitter  irony,  wrung  from 
him  chiefly  by  his  own  despair,  and  a 
power  of  impatient  and  scornful  in- 
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vective  together  with  a  minute  sarcasm. 
But  he  used  these  rather  as  outlets  for 
his  misery  than  as  qualities  inherent 
in  his  composition  which  he  could  turn 
to  account  in  his  work.  Neither  his 
humour  nor  his  irony  had  that  width 
and  penetration  which  would  have 
made  them  of  use  to  him  as  a  satiric 
poet. 

Leopardi  was  essentially  a  lyrist. 
He  is  of  those  who  learn  in  suffering 
what  they  teach  in  song.  He  was 
made  a  poet  by?his  own  suffering  :  his 
subject  and  his  field  of  observation  is 
himself.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
other  than  a  lyrist.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  qualities  he  possessed  within 
the  lyric  region.  Remembering  always 
that  the  burden  of  his  song  was  the 
perpetual  hostility  of  the  natural 
po Avers  to  man,  universal  vanity,  cos- 
mical  unhappiness,  we  see  that  there 
is  the  play  of  a  powerful  imagination 
in  the  very  construction  of  this  idea. 
It  is  the  imagination  that  gives  form 
to  this  conception,  which  in  itself 
threatens  to  become  chaotic.  The  ima- 
gination brings  it  within  the  region 
of  art  and  renders  it  susceptible  of 
receiving  form.  The  vision  of  the 
comets  speeding  on  their  solitary  way, 
bearing  with  them  for  ever  in  their 
aerial  flight,  the  consciousness  of 
misery ;  or  again,  the  colossal  sphinx- 
woman  Nature,  couched  in  solitude  on 
the  sands  of  Sahara,  are  touches  of  the 
same  imaginative  power.  But  in  Leo- 
pardi this  quality  differs  from  the 
vague,  un  -  outlined  vision  of  the 
northern  poets,  vast  and  undefined. 
He  is  Greek  not  Gothic :  sharp  and 
lucid  in  outline  as  a  crystal :  vast 
and  yet  defined.  It  is  the  rare 
combination  of  these  two  qualities 
which  give  the  note  and  the  value 
of  Leopardi's  imagination.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that,  with  a  con- 
ception of  life  which  ignored  details, 
and  a  theme  which  dealt  with  the 
very  outskirts  of  existence,  there 
should  be  room  in  Leopardi's  poetry 
for  a  rich  and  varied  presentation  of 
life.  Yet,  where  it  is  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  where  he  wishes  to  turn 


from  woman's  beauty  to  her  worth- 
lessness,  from  Nature's  calm  and 
loveliness  to  human  misery,  where  he 
desires  to  heighten  his  point  by  a 
rhetorical  contrast,  Leopardi  can 
paint  with  minuteness,  truth  and 
vigour,  and  in  the  manner  of  purest 
realism.  This  rhetorical  counter- 
balancing of  emotions  is  so  common 
a  device  of  the  poet  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  three  passages  in 
proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  the 
opening  of  "  La  Quiete,"  the  opening 
of  the  terrible  poem  "Aspasia"  and 
the  delicate  "Tramonto  della  Luna." 
There  is  another  power  of  presentation 
which  we  may  expect  Leopardi  to 
possess,  and  which  he  does  possess  to 
a  remarkable  degree, — the  power  of 
presenting  a  mood.  The  majority  of 
his  poems  are  pictures  of  moods.  The 
patriotic  vein  flows  through  the  Odes 
to  Italy,  on  the  monument  to  Dante, 
to  Angelo  Mia,  and  on  his  sister's 
wedding.  The  splendour  and  the 
aspirations  of  patriotism  ring  through 
the  intoxicating  rhetoric  of  his  verse. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  patriots 
welcomed  him,  and  that  Novara  owed 
in  part,  to  him,  her  battalions  of 
volunteers.  Or  again  the  passionate 
love  that  never  won  a  kiss,  until  too 
late,  inspires  the  sorrow  of  "  Consalvo." 
The  fury  of  love,  rejected  and  mocked, 
rages  in  "  Aspasia."  The  bitter-sweet 
remembrance  of  earliest  love  that  dies 
ungrasped  and  unfulfilled,  breathes 
sadness  through  "  Le  Ricordanze." 
The  notes  of  despair,  scorn,  revolt, 
submission,  sound  upon  every  page. 
In  Leopardi's  last  poem  "  La  Ginestra," 
the  smallness  of  man,  the  coldness  of 
Nature,  the  vanity  of  boasted  progress, 
the  abysmal  gulf  that  waits  for  all, 
colour  the  mood  of  his  farewell  to 
life. 

It  is  moods  that  Leopardi  presents ; 
but  he  presents  them  by  no  ordinary 
means.  He  presents  them  not  by  the 
thought,  not  by  imagery,  not  by  the 
contents  of  his  poems;  but  by  lan- 
guage as  pure  language  and  nothing 
else.  Leopardi  extracts  the  mood  out 
of  Nature,  or  out  of  the  personality 
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upon  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  im- 
poses it  again  upon  his  reader  through 
the  medium  of  his  language.  Leopardi 
is  (and,  as  we  read  him,  we  too  be- 
come) Brutus  sitting  among  the  ruins 
of  a  life ;  or  the  Asiatic  shep- 
herd awake  among  his  sleeping  flocks, 
flinging  the  question  of  human  destiny 
up  to  the  wandering  moon.  The  direct 
presentation  of  pictures,  all  the  plastic 
imagery  of  the  poets,  he  leaves  on  one 
side ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  poet's 
poet,  and  counts  upon  awaking  the 
imagination  of  his  reader  by  creating 
the  mood  in  which  he  himself  writes. 
Leopardi  is  supremely  an  artist  in 
words.  He  uses  language  as  a  vehicle 
for  feeling  and  thought,  not  indirectly 
through  the  meaning  conveyed,  but 
directly  through  the  sound,  the  weight, 
the  cadence  of  his  phrases.  He  trusts 
to  modify  his  reader  through  his 
rhetoric  ;  and  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  read  aloud  if  he  is  to  achieve  his 
full  effect.  It  is  in  the  very  words,  in 
the  use  and  place  of  words,  in  the 
balance  and  force  of  phrase,  that  we 
must  look  for  Leopardi :  not  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  meaning  conveyed ; 
for  the  poet  by  the  force  of  passionate 
feeling  has  driven  himself  through 
these  into  the  very  words  themselves. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  Poets, 
as  a  rule,  modify  as  much  by  their 
thought  as  by  their  language ;  and  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  to  criticise  their  mutual 
propriety.  Leopardi  modifies  us  by 
his  language  alone.  Emotion,  thought, 
the  whole  creator  is  there,  and  not  to 
be  separated  from  his  language.  The 
force  of  the  man  is  in  his  singleness. 
He  possessed  one  subject  which  con- 
tained sufficient  truth  to  give  it  weight, 
and  he  possessed  an  incomparable 
style.  The  subject  and  the  style  were 
fused  together  by  his  artistic  power ; 
and  the  whole  moves  forward,  fasci- 
nating, beautiful,  deadly  as  a  glacier, 
with  the  pure  and  crystalline  form  of 
its  ice-falls  and  the  terrible  desolation 
of  its  moraines. 

These    were    the    qualities     which 
Leopardi  possessed    and  this  was  the 


constitution  of  his  character  when  he 
went  out  into  the  world.  \Ve  left 
him  on  the  point  of  departure  from 
Recanati,  a  full-grown  man.  The 
world  which  he  sought  could  teach 
him  nothing,  for  he  did  not  come  to  it 
docile ;  and  all  that  remained  of  his 
life  was  merely  one  long  demonstra- 
tion of  his  own  misfortunes.  But 
he  had  not  abandoned  the 
hope  that  he  might  find  a  wider 
sphere  and  a  fuller  life  in  the  great 
world  which  he  was  about  to  enter  : 
he  still  believed  that  he  might  find 
love  and  happiness  among  women. 
His  letters  to  his  brother  Carlo  prove 
how  ardently  he  looked  for  this.  But 
his  ruined  health,  his  empty  purse, 
and  his  meagre  person,  placed  him  at 
serious  practical  disadvantages.  He 
had  a  worse  enemy  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. He  had  idealised  women  and 
love  :  it  was  not  possible  that  the  fact 
should  answer  to  his  preconception. 
"  I  have  an  absolute  need  of  love, 
love,  love,  fire,  enthusiasm,  life.  I 
think  the  world  was  never  made  for 
me."  But  the  love  he  cried  for  was 
never  on  earth.  It  was  the  "  dream- 
love,"  which  he  himself  describes  : 
some  full  and  burning  moment  of  all 
the  faculties,  which  his  imagination 
might  picture  but  which  he  could 
never  grasp.  And  so,  as  his  convic- 
tion grew  upon  him,  his  letters  on  the 
subject  ran  coldly,  or  burst  every  now 
and  then  into  fiery  or  bitter  abuse, 
for  which  his  misery  must  plead 
exculpation. 

Leopardi  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  place  ;  and  his 
parents  showed  no  signs  of  readiness 
to  support  him  away  from  home.  His 
mother  said  that  his  literature  ought 
to  be  a  "  mine  of  gold "  for  him. 
He  steadily  refused  to  go  into 
the  Church ;  and  his  determination 
rendered  all  the  good  offices  of  such 
powerful  friends  as  Nlebuhr  and 
Bunsen  unavailing.  Consalvi,  the 
Cardinal  Secretary,  put  him  off  with 
promises  which  were  never  kept,  and 
hopes  which  led  to  nothing.  Before 
long  he  was  anxious  to  be  home  again. 
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Sick  at  heart,  frozen  with  cold,  weary 
of  Rome  and  its  hollow  society,  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  happiness 
was  not  for  him,  he  looked  back  almost 
with  affection  upon  Recanati.  He 
tells  Carlo  that  the  only  pleasure  he 
has  known  in  Rome  were  the  tears  he 
shed  at  Tasso's  grave :  "  they  only 
know  the  joy  of  weeping  for  whou 
the  fountain  of  tears  has  been  a  long 
time  sealed." 

In  the  middle  of  1823  Leopardi  re- 
turned home,  and  stayed  there  till 
June,  1825.  He  then  left  for  Milan 
to  fulfil  an  obligation  to  the  publisher, 
Stella.  He  passed  through  Bologna, 
which  so  pleased  him  by  its  quiet,  its 
hospitality,  and  its  society,  that  he 
wished  to  remain  there  permanently  ; 
but  his  contract  with  Stella  obliged 
him  to  proceed  to  Milan.  The  work 
which  he  had  undertaken  consisted  in 
preparing  the  plan  and  writing  the 
introduction  to  a  complete  edition  of 
Cicero.  This  piece  of  labour,  little  to 
his  taste,  he  finished  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  set  out  for  Bologna ; 
but  not  before  he  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Stella,  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  ten  scudi  a  month,  and  all  his 
work  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publisher.  With  this  miserable  pit- 
tance, eked  out  by  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  to  two  private  pupils,  Leopardi 
contrived  to  establish  himself  in 
Bologna.  He  was  guided  by  a  true 
instinct  in  selecting  that  city  as  his 
residence  ;  for  there  he  found  two  firm 
friends,  Counts  Pepoli  and  Papado- 
pili  (his  divino  amico  he  calls 
the  latter),  and  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed some  measure  of  happiness  in 
the  society  of  the  Contessa  Malvezzi. 
His  letters  about  her  show  the  truest 
touch  of  affection  which  he  ever  dis- 
played for  a  living  woman. 

"The  first  days  of  our  acquaintance,"  he 
writes,  "I  passed  in  a  sort  of  delirium  and 
fever.  We  have  never  talked  of  love  except 
in  jest ;  but  we  live  together  in  a  friendship 
which  is  at  once  tender  and  delicate,  with 
mutual  interests  and  an  abandon  that  is  like 
love  without  its  pain.  She  has  a  great  esteem 
for  me.  In  short,  this  friendship  forms  and 
will  form  a  marked  epoch  in  my  life  ;  for  it 


has  disillusioned  me  of  my  illusion,  and  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  really  pleasures 
on  the  earth,  which  I  had  thought  im- 
possible." 

But  even  this  last  happiness 
failed  him.  Whether  he  was  too 
exacting  and  demanded  too  much 
esteem,  or  whether  the  lady  simply 
grew  tired  of  him,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  thCj  day  came  when  Leopardi 
received  a  note  to  say  that  the 
Malvezzi  found  his  society  no  longer- 
end  urable,  and  he  was  thrust  back 
once  more  into  his  abysmal  despair, 
from  which  he  emerged  with  heart 
estranged,  and  made  bitterer  than 
ever  towards  women.  He  found  some 
consolation,  however,  in  his  reputa- 
tion and  success  as  a  literary  man. 
The  people  of  Bologna  welcomed  him 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  he  was  invited 
to  recite  before  one  of  the  Bolognese 
Academies.  A  bookseller  also  under- 
took the  first  complete  edition  of  his 
poems,  which  bears  the  date  of  1826 
with  a  portrait.  But  his  health 
suffered  from  his  poverty  and  the 
cold  of  that  rigorous  winter.  He  was 
unable  to  use  a  fire  owing  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and  for 
weeks  he  was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed, 
or  to  work  in  a  sack  stuffed  with 
feathers.  His  eyes  were  somewhat 
better ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  winter  months  at  Bologna 
did  him  serious  harm,  and  he  had  the 
bitterness  of  knowing  that  the  one 
place  where  he  had  as  yet  found  some 
content  was  barred  to  him  for  ever  by 
his  health. 

In  1826  Leopardi  returned  home. 
He  was  decidedly  weaker,  and  he 
found  Recanati  more  intolerable  than 
ever.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
rooms  ;  and,  as  he  says  himself,  "  the 
first  time  I  shall  have  been  out  of 
doors  will  be  to-morrow,  when  I  get 
into  the  carriage  to  go  away."  He  was 
at  Florence  when  Stella  published  the 
"  Operette  Morali "  in  Milan.  These 
dialogues  appeared  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  Manzoni's  "Promessi 
Spossi,"  and  immediately  secured  a 
high  reputation  for  their  author. 
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They  were  the  cause  of  Leopardi's 
first  recognition  and  acceptance  by 
the  Italian  public  at  large,  and  his 
company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Florentine  society.  But  he  had 
not  the  power  to  enjoy  what  might 
have  been  to  him  a  delightful  moment. 
Ill 'health,  his  constant  and  malignant 
enemy,  pursued  him  here  more 
cruelly  than  at  Bologna.  His  eyes 
troubled  him  so  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  for  days  together  in  a 
darkened  room  :  indigestion  and  tooth- 
ache kept  him  in  perpetual  misery. 
The  doctors  also  began  to  discover 
symptoms  of  consumption.  "  Certain 
it  is,"  he  cries,  "  that  a  dead  man 
spends  his  day  better  than  I  do." 
He  determined  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Pisa,  and  the  mild  climate  of  that  Mar- 
emma  city  suited  his  health  admirably. 
His  letters  are  full  of  the  delight  and 
relief  which  he  felt  in  the  gentle  airs 
of  a  perpetual  spring.  He  speaks 
with  pleasure  of  the  promenade  by 
the  Arno,  and  of  a  certain  favourite 
walk  which  he  calls  the  "  way  of 
remembrances,  where  I  go  when  I 
want  to  dream  with  my  eyes  open." 
Above  all,  at  Pisa  he  could  see  the 
horizon.  But  the  death  of  his  brother 
Luigi  and  his  father's  persistent 
letters  called  him  back  to  Recanati 
much  against  his  will. 

Leopardi's  head  was  now  full  of 
designs  and  forecasts  for  work :  among 
others  with  a  plan  for  a  dictionary 
of  useless  knowledge  and  of  things 
which  no  one  knows.  But  his  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  get  beyond 
the  titles.  He  must  often  have 
thought  of  his  own  remark,  that  no 
man's  life  is  long  enough  to  allow  him 
to  complete  his  own  career.  Three 
or  four  poems  are  all  that  belong  to 
the  period  of  his  last  sojourn  in 
Recanati.  He  left  his  home  for  ever 
in  1830,  and  went  to  Florence  by  way 
of  Bologna.  At  Florence  he  found  a 
warm  welcome  from  his  literary  friends, 
whom  the  false  report  of  his  death  had 
quickened  into  warm  expressions  of 
the  loss  which  they  believed  that  Italy 
had  sustained.  In  1831  an  edition  of 


his  Odes  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
to  his  Tuscan  friends;  and  he  was 
subsequently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Cruscan  Academy.  But  no  honours 
ncr  recognition  could  avail  him  now. 
This  dedication  to  his  Tuscan  friends 
is  in  reality  Leopardi's  farewell  to 
literature.  He  felt  that  his  course 
was  finished :  what  remained  of  life 
could  only  be  a  race  against  death. 

"And  then,"  he  writes,  "when  twenty- 
eight  years  old  I  lost  everything ;  and  this 
time,  1  well  believe,  for  ever.  You  must  know 
that  I  was  not  able  to  read  these  very  pages  ; 
and  to  correct  them,  I  was  compelled  to  avail 
myself  of  other  eyes  and  other  hands.  I  lack 
the  very  power  to  grieve  ;  and  the  magnitude 
of  my  misfortunes,  of  which  I  am  deeply 
sensible,  forbids  indulgence  in  laments.  I 
have  lost  all.  I  am  a  stock  that  feels  and 
suffers." 

His  power  of  suffering  was  the  last 
quality  to  desert  him.  And  he  was 
doomed  to  experience  one  last  misery  : 
he  fell  hopelessly  in  love, and  found  him- 
self mocked  and  rejected.  In  anger  and 
pain  he  left  Florence  for  Rome,  where 
he  hid  himself  from  all  his  friends, 
never  once  quitted  his  lodgings,  and 
wrote  the  terrible  poem  "Aspasia,"  in 
which,  with  all  the  force  and  fury  of 
wounded  feeling,  he  laid  bare  what 
appeared  to  him  the  reasons  why  he 
never  won  a  woman's  love.  His  de- 
votion was  given  to  the  woman  of  his 
imagination  :  not  to  the  real  woman 
before  him,  whom  his  senses  cheated 
him  to  regard  as  the  incarnation  of 
his  ideal.  And  the  real  woman  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  it  was  not 
her  but  another  that  he  loved.  His 
rage  and  passion  never  found  a  finer 
rhetorical  expression  than  in  this 
poem,  which  closes  the  unhappy 
chapter  of  love  in  Leopardi's  life. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
When  Leopardi  returned  to  Florence, 
the  doctors  pronounced  against  his 
passing  the  winter  in  that  windy  city. 
His  friend  Antonio  Ranieri,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Florence, 
and  who  at  once  attached  himself  to 
the  unhappy  poet  with  a  singular  and 
noble  devotion,  offered  him  a  home  at 
Naples,  and  thither  the  two  went  in 
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1833,  and  there  Leopardi  lived  with 
Ranieri,  "  whom  nothing  but  death 
could  part  from  him,"  till  1837.  The 
"Pensieri,"  the  "Tramonto  della  luna," 
the  long  satire  of  the  Batrachomyo- 
inachia,  and  that  terrible  but  splen- 
did final  word  on  life,  "La  Ginestra," 
were  written  either  in  Naples  or  in 
Ranieri's  country  villa  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius.  Leopardi  seems  to  have 
been  happier  and  more  at  peace  now 
than  ever  he  had  been  before.  No 
doubt  ill-health  had  blunted  the  edge 
of  his  sensibility  ;  and  the  devotion  of 
his  friend,  who  never  left  him  day  or 
night,  must  have  done  much  to  make 
the  close  of  life  endurable.  He  felt 
that  he  was  near  to  death.  In  one 
of  his  latest  letters,  addressed  to  his 
friend  De  Sinner,  he  says :  "I  feel  the 
intensest  desire  to  embrace  you  once 
more  ;  but  where  or  how  may  that  be 
satisfied  1  I  fear  only  in  the  meadows 
of  asphodel." 

He  died  in  Naples  on  the  evening 
of  June  14th,  1837.  The  two  friends 
were  at  table,  and  the  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  door  to  take  them  to  their 
villa.  Leopardi  suddenly  complained  of 
asthma — it  was  the  dropsy  attacking 
the  heart — and  asked  his  friend  to 
fetch  a  doctor.  When  Ranieri  re- 
turned, Leopardi  was  lying  across  the 
bed  supported  by  pillows.  He  smiled, 
and  Ranieri  took  him  in  his  arms. 
Then  Leopardi  looked  up  at  his  friend 
and  said,  "I  cannot  see  you  any 
more :  open  the  window :  let  me  see 
the  light." 

Settembuni,  in  his  "Ricordanze," 
tells  how  Ranieri,  with  difficulty, 
rescued  his  friend's  body  from  the 
common  grave  where  all  the  victims 
of  cholera  were  buried. 

' '  His  friend  Antonio  Eanieri  told  me  what 
difficulty  he  had  to  find  a  place  where  he 
might  bestow  the  remains  of  this  great  man. 
No  priest  would  allow  the  corpse  inside  his 
church.  Ranieri  spoke  to  several ;  but  always, 


'  No  !  '  Some  one  suggested  the  priest  of 
San  Vitale  as  a  man  of  wide  sleeves  and  a 
glutton  for  fish.  Ranieri  was  off  to  the  fish 
market ;  bought  mullet  and  cuttles,  and  sent 
a  handsome  present  to  the  priest,  who  let 
himself  be  persuaded,  and  gave  a  lodging  to 
the  body  in  the  outer  wall,  hard  by  the  door 
of  the  church.  So  for  a  few  fish,  Giacomo 
Leopardi  found  a  grave." 

Ranieri  raised  a  tablet  to  his 
memory,  carved  with  the  Christian 
cross  and  Minerva's  owl ;  while  Gior- 
dani  wrote  his  epitaph.  Among  other 
memorials  of  his  friend,  Ranieri  has 
preserved  his  features  in  a  mask  taken 
after  death.  The  profile  is  beautiful, 
with  a  powerful  forehead,  and 
delicate  lines  about  the  brow,  nose, 
and  lips :  the  upper  lip  is  extra- 
ordinarily sweet,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Leopardi  had  a 
lovely  smile. 

Much  of  the  interest  awakened  by 
Leopardi's  life  and  work  is  due  to  the 
vivid  exposition  of  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. He  is  the  most  direct,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  concentrated,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  rigidly 
limited,  and  least  widely  human,  of  all 
the  poets  in  whom  the  malady  of  the 
age  became  vocal.  His  was  a  "  still- 
born philosophy,  incapable  of  progress 
and  destructive  of  life ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed the  style  of  an  athlete  in  which 
to  express  the  conclusions  of  his  som- 
bre genius."  These  conclusions  were 
wrung  from  him  by  his  own  individual 
suffering  upon  which  he  fixed  an  im- 
movable regard.  They  are,  in  fact, 
himself ;  and  hence  comes  the  lucidity 
and  force  of  the  man.  His  singleness 
of  view,  and  the  interpenetration  of 
his  philosophy  and  his  style,  gifted 
Leopardi  with  the  power  of  showing 
himself,  and  imposing  his  mood  on 
others.  In  him  there  reigns  something 
of  the  calm,  the  monumental  force  and 
coldness  which  belong  to  forms  of  ice 
and  snow  among  the  upper  Alps. 

H.  F.  BROWN. 
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CHOELEYFORD    MAGNA    is  in    Wilt- 
shire— though  it  would  be  as  well  to 
state  at  once,  to  save  possible  trouble, 
that  the  ordnance  maps  affect  a  spell- 
ing which  will  make  all  search  fruit- 
less.     Fourteen  years  ago,  when  the 
great    autumn    manreuvres    of     1872 
turned    the   Wiltshire    downs    for   a 
space    into    a    mimic    battle-ground, 
Chorleyford  (or  Chawlvr'd  as  the  local 
vernacular  has  it)  became  temporarily 
famous.     After  unnumbered  centuries 
of  such  oblivion  as  a  remote  hamlet  of 
a  score  or  so  of  dwellings  might  be  ex- 
pected contentedly  to  submit  to,  the 
village  on   the  Chorley  of    a  sudden 
blossomed    into  fame.      For  a  whole 
week  at  any  rate  its  name  was  in  all 
men's  mouths,  and  blazed  in  big  type 
upon  their  breakfast-tables.      Special 
correspondents    of    world -wide    note 
dashed   off   their  despatches  upon  its 
inn-tables.      Distinguished  foreigners, 
in  the  uniforms  of  half  Europe,  whisked 
through  its  streets.    Infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery  poured  down  its  quiet  lanes. 
For  six  memorable  hours  every  living 
thing      indigenous      to      Chorleyford 
cowered,  stunned  and  stupefied  by  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry ;   while  the  smoke  of  battle,  so 
say  the  older  inhabitants,  hid  the  sun 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  August  day.     Yes  :  four- 
teen years  ago  the  Battle  of  Chorley- 
ford was  a  famous  event :  the  eyes  of 
England  rested  on  the  humble  hamlet : 
to-day,  when  I  go  down  there  to  fish, 
friends  want  to   know  where   in  the 
world  it  is.     Alas,  for  fame  ! 

At  this  early  date,  however,  the 
"  manoovers"  are  but  things  of  yester- 
day, and  the  thunder  of  those  unshotted 
guns  still  echoes  in  the  ears  of  the 
natives.  The  landlady  of  the  "  Wheat 
Sheaf"  almost  resents  the  well-inten- 
tioned compliment  to  her  ham  and 


eggs,  as  she  recalls  with  a  triumphant 
shake  of  her  ringlets  the  martial  heroes 
who  once  gathered  at  her  board.  The 
miller's  wife,  as  with  hospitable  intent 
she  presses  on  us  a  jug  of  that  incom- 
parable local  liquor  known  as  Kennet 
Ale,  is  encouraged  in  her  hospitality 
by  the  desire  to  recall  (as  she  annually 
recalls)  that  great  day  when  a  German 
prince  in  full  uniform  drained  that 
identical  jug  to  the  last  drop.  "  without 
so  much  as  a  'eavin'  of  a  breath." 
Even  Thomas  Staggers,  the  sexton, 
whose  thoughts  would  be  turned,  you 
might  suppose,  by  the  duties  of  his 
profession  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  past,  has  had  for  fourteen  years 
only  one  remark  :  "  Lord,  zur,  if  you'd 
'a  seen  this  'ere  place  in  the  manoovers 
you  wouldn't  'a  know'd  it." 

To  turn,  however,  towards  the  stream 
which,  in  these  piping  days  of  peace, 
constitutes  the  chief  attraction  of 
Chorleyford,  it  is  neither  a  large  one, 
nor  is  it,  like  some  of  the  Wiltshire 
streams,  famous  in  the  angling  world. 
It  becomes,  nevertheless,  in  course  of 
time  and  with  some  tributary  assist- 
ance, a  river  that  everybody  either 
has,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to  have, 
heard  of.  But  by  the  time  this  im- 
portance, together  with  a  grander 
name,  has  been  achieved,  the  pike  and 
the  perch  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  fat  trout  that  wallow  in  its  infant 
springs.  A  few  big  fellows,  it  is  true, 
may  hold  their  own  in  the  deep  weedy 
holes ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  leger 
and  the  spoon,  the  worm  and  the  min- 
now, take  the  place  of  the  sedge  and 
March  brown  which  are  used  by  the 
frequenters  of  its  upper  waters. 

Here,  however,  it  is  called  the 
Chorley  brook,  and  its  dimensions  are 
in  keeping  with  the  modesty  of  its 
name.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  my 
tail-fly  should  fasten  in  an  unyielding 
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rush-head  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  jump 
across  in  the  narrowest  spot  handy 
carried  with  it  no  sense  of  insecurity. 
Nowadays,  it  is  true,  prudence  on  such 
occasions  dictates  the  more  dignified, 
if  longer,  route  round  by  the  bridge — 
but  let  that  pass.  If  the  Chorley  is 
small,  it  is  full  of  trout  that  will  aver- 
age more  in  weight  than  those  of  the 
broadest  reaches  of  the  Tweed,  or  the 
grandest  stretches  of  the  Tyne.  The 
brook,  moreover,  is  so  clear  and  still, 
and  withal  so  shallow,  that  a  Devonian, 
or  a  Scotchman,  or  a  Welshman  would 
stand  upon  its  banks  in  blank  despair. 
His  heart  would  sink  within  him  as  he 
counted  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  away,  and  saw 
the  dark  streaks  of  the  vanishing  trout 
as  they  darted  for  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  banks. 

There  are  indeed  two  almost  distinct 
branches  of  fly-fishers — two  classes  of 
votaries  who,  upon  the  whole,  know 
very  little  about  one  another.  They 
hate  each  other,  I  was  going  to  say ; 
but  such  an  attitude  would  be  as  un- 
Waltonian  as  the  suggestion  of  it 
would  be  untrue.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  dry-fly  fisher- 
man of  the  slow  south-country  streams, 
of  those  particularly  that  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thames  or  flow  into  the 
English  Channel  east  of  Southampton 
water,  considers  himself  the  highest 
exponent  of  the  gentle  art.  I  do  not 
say  he  looks  down  upon  salmon  fishing ; 
but  he  knows  that  almost  any  one  can 
hook  a  salmon  in  a  boiling  pool,  while 
only  he  and  such  as  he  can  seduce  that 
wily  old  three-pound  trout  who  is 
making  from  time  to  time  faint  circles 
on  the  still  surface  of  the  transparent 
stream. 

Your  dry-fly  man  is  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  great  mass  of  trouters, 
whose  mission  is  to  cast  two  or  three 
flies  upon  troubled  waters,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  complacent  and  patro- 
nizing compassion.  He  regards  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  small  and  skilful 
coterie.  The  area  of  water  over  which 
his  special  art  is  practised  is  limited 
and  narrow  compared  with  the  vast 


area  of  rapid  waters  that  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  elsewhere,  are  flogged 
by  the  ordinary  fisherman.  These 
latter,  whom  he  designates  as  rough- 
water  fishermen,  may,  according  to 
him,  be  admirable  performers  in  their 
own  sphere ;  but  their  sphere  he  con- 
siders to  be,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  an  infinitely  lower  one  than  his 
own  ;  and  to  some  extent  this  claim, 
though  at  times  too  forcibly  asserted, 
has  some  justice  in  it.  Your  dry-fly 
fisherman,  as  a  rule,  has  no  romantic 
passion  for  flood  and  fell,  for  moss- 
covered  rocks  and  over-arching  woods. 
I  don't  accuse  him  for  a  moment  of 
being  indifferent  to  scenery ;  but  ob- 
stacles of  any  kind  interfere  with  his 
work,  and  he  likes  a  water-meadow 
for  choice,  nor  does  he  mind  loitering 
about  all  day  within  a  compass  of  the 
most  restricted  kind  and  amid  sur- 
roundings that  your  west-countryman 
would  denounce  as  insufferably  tame. 
The  spirit  of  competition,  moreover, 
is,  I  think,  stronger  with  the  dry-fly 
fisherman  than  with  the  rest  of  the 
craft.  He  very  often  hails  from  the 
metropolis,  and  spends  a  good  deal  of 
his  leisure  time  in  haunts  more  or  less 
dedicated  to  prominent  professors  of 
the  art.  He  mixes  in  a  set,  too,  in 
which  the  names  of  certain  great  per- 
formers shine  out  like  stars  :  names 
of  which  the  outside  world,  and  even 
the  provincial  angling  world,  know 
nothing  ;  but  which  are  famous  in  the 
inner  circle  of  these  choice  spirits  who 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  wiliest  and  largest  of  the 
trout  species  by  the  most  scientific  of 
methods. 

Men  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  may  be 
found  far  afield,  in  Scotland  or  in 
Norway,  salmon-rod  in  hand,  or  even 
condescending  to  a  ten-foot  rod  and 
three  flies  by  the  banks  of  a  Welsh 
brook  ;  but  of  these  giants  of  the  rod 
the  home-counties  are  the  special  pro- 
vince and  domain.  At  Farningham 
and  Fairford,  at  Winchester  or  Hun- 
gerford,  the  best  rooms  at  the  inn, 
and  the  most  obsequious  smiles  of 
mine  host  fall  to  their  share  as  natur- 
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ally  as  do  the  best  fish  in  the  river  to 
their  rod.  There  may  be  local  experts; 
but  the  metropolitan  element  it  is 
that  practically  rules  the  roast,  and 
upon  club- waters  proves  the  staunchest 
of  supporters. 

Yet  these  chalk  -  streams  of  the 
south  breathe  little  of  the  angling 
tradition  or  angling  spirit  into  the 
districts  through  which  they  steal 
their  noiseless  way.  They  are  by  their 
very  nature  exclusive,  sacred  often  to 
a  chosen  few  whose  very  names  the 
rustics  on  the  banks  know  not,  ,and 
with  whose  skill  they  are  utterly  un- 
able to  sympathise.  Among  the  trout- 
ing  communities  of  the  north  and 
west  the  case  is  very  different.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tweed,  for  instance, 
the  Tyne,  or  the  Coquet :  by  the  banks 
of  the  Torridge  or  the  Exe :  in  the 
dales  of  Yorkshire,  or  among  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  the  spirit 
of  old  Izaak  pervades  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  squire's  gun-room,  in  the  hat- 
rack  at  the  parsonage,  the  fly-rod  is 
a  regular  article  of  furniture.  In 
humbler  dwellings,  home-made,  but 
none  the  less  effective,  weapons  stand 
behind  the  door.  At  the  country  sta- 
tion, casting-lines  and  flies  adorn  the 
hat  of  every  third  male  that  loiters 
on  the  platform  to  see  the  train  come 
in.  The  ploughman  in  the  fields,  the 
hedger  on  the  banks  of  the  noisy 
brawling  stream,  though  he  may 
neither  have  the  knowledge,  time,  in- 
clination nor  liberty  to  follow  the  sport 
himself,  nevertheless  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  it,  and  makes  inquiries  of 
you  as  you  pass  that  proclaim  him  to 
be  a  master  at  any  rate  of  its  details. 
The  miller's  daughter  has  already 
been  elevated  by  the  Laureate  to  a 
leading  place  in  riparian  romance : 
the  miller's  boy  is  almost  as  famous 
a  personage  in  the  hands  of  those 
literary  gentlemen  who  supply  at  stated 
seasons  leading-articles  upon  the  gentle 
craft.  He  typifies,  does  the  latter,  the 
exasperating  urchin  who  with  the 
crudest  of  weapons  pulls  out  trout 
after  trout,  while  the  unfortunate 
cockney  upon  the  opposite  bank, 


though  armed  by  a  London  tackle- 
maker  to  the  teeth,  fails  to  tempt  a 
single  troutlet.  It  is  by  such  streams 
only  that  your  tyro  is  humiliated  by 
contact  with  such  local  urchins.  There 
are  no  millers'  boys  upon  chalk-streams. 
The  individuals  who  pursue  that  call- 
ing upon  the  banks  of  southern  rivers 
either  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
their  professional  duties,  or  limit  the 
aspirations  of  their  leisure  hours  to 
the  capture  of  minnows.  The  miller's 
boy,  as  understood  by  the  journalistic 
world,  has  no  scope  upon  the  Kennet 
or  the  Colne.  His  make-shift  weapons, 
that  beguile  quarter-pounders  in  the 
brawling  Yorkshire  brook,  would  be 
regarded  as  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  joke  by  the  wary  two-pounders  of 
such  illustrious  streams.  Besides, 
there  is  no  room  upon  chalk- streams 
for  such  genii.  A  Peebleshire  brook 
may  be  absolutely  free,  and  yet  give 
admirable  sport  of  its  kind  to  innu- 
merable persons  and  show  no  signs 
of  deterioration  ;  but  neither  the  banks 
nor  the  surface  of  your  slow  south- 
country  river  are  adapted  to  indis- 
criminate trampling  or  continuous 
flogging.  Upon  the  former,  fishing  is 
distinctly  a  democratic  and  popular 
sport :  in  the  latter  the  sport  is,  if 
not  aristocratic,  at  any  rate  most  ex- 
clusive. You  must  either  be  the  mem- 
ber of  a  club  whose  ranks  a  very 
indifferent  performer  would  not  have 
the  temerity  to  enter ;  or  you  must 
fish  private  water  under  permission  of 
a  serious,  formal  and  obligatory  kind. 
If  you  are  a  fisherman  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  difference  in  obligation  be- 
tween a  day  on  a  Wiltshire  river 
and  one  upon  a  Devonshire  brook. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  vast  amount  of  good  trout- 
ing,  shut  up  and  unutilised,  wasted 
and  worse  than  wasted  by  the  stupid 
selfishness  of  many  riparian  owners. 
The  amount  of  enjoyment  that  the 
owner  of  a  trout-water  can  give  to  a 
great  number  of  people  without  the 
faintest  sacrifice  on  his  own  part  is 
very  great.  Yet,  how  often  do  we 
see  a  river  packed  with  fish  going  to 
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waste  :  a  day  perhaps  in  the  season 
given  to  near  neighbours  and  friends, 
almost  grudgingly,  as  an  awful  privi- 
lege ;  whereas,  the  water  itself  would 
be  vastly  improved  by  having  a  couple 
of  rods  over  it  daily  throughout  the 
season.  Owners  who  understand  fish- 
ing are  seldom  sinners  in  this  respect. 

The  Chorleyford  brook,  at  this 
period  at  any  rate  of  its  existence,  is 
quite  unknown  to  fame,  but  it  is  full 
of  trout — fine,  well-conditioned,  clean, 
bright-coloured  fish.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  no  six-pounders,  such  as  wallow 
in  the  mill-tails  and  under  the  bridges 
of  its  greater  neighbour,  the  Kennet. 
Two-pounders  even  are  scarce ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the 
six  or  seven  brace  you  may  expect  to 
take  upon  a  fair  day  in  the  May- fly 
season  will  be  a  little  over  rather 
than  under  a  pound.  There  will  be, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  of  greater  weight, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  water  as 
failing  to  stand  the  eleven-inch  test 
which  local  rules  require. 

In  early  May,  when  the  trout  are 
just  beginning  to  come  into  condition, 
and  when  vegetation  has  scarcely  as 
yet  made  a  start,  the  bed  of  the  Chorley 
is  almost  as  clean  and  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  if  no  water  flowed  over  it 
at  all.  When  the  pollard-willows  on 
the  banks  are  just  dressing  their  shorn 
heads  with  green,  and  the  fruit-trees 
are  whitening  with  blossom  in  the 
village  gardens,  when  the  rookery 
behind  the  church  is  still  almost  as 
dark  and  sombre  as  in  winter,  and 
the  beech  avenue  that  leads  to  the 
manor  as  leafless  as  if  the  March 
winds  were  still  whistling  from  the 
downs — in  these  early  days,  though 
thousands  of  well-conditioned  little 
fish  have  fallen  to  the  rods  of  north 
and  west-country  fishermen,  it  is  still 
full  early  for  these  heavier  and  more 
fastidious  trout.  Their  humour,  at 
all  times  doubtful,  is  at  this  time  ex- 
ceedingly so.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  bed  of  the  brook  is  as  bare  of 
covert  as  a  turnpike-road  :  rising  fish 
might  even  then  with  a  little  extra 


care  and  skill  be  circumvented,  while 
with  a  good  breeze  wet-fly-fishing 
might  be  followed  with  pretty  sure 
success  over  feeding  fish.  But  fly  at 
this  time  is  apt  to  be  scarce :  the 
trout  themselves  have  not  been  as  yet 
stirred  into  activity  by  the  abundance 
of  winged  prey  which  warm  sunbeams 
and  soft  winds  will  soon  bring  them, 
and  are  still  for  the  most  part  looking 
for  their  food  at  the  bottom.  Now  in 
June  and  July  on  the  Chorley,  if  the 
fish  are  not  rising  at  one  period  of 
the  day,  they  will  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  feeding  at  another  ;  and  the 
angler  has  only  to  call  to  his  aid  that 
inexhaustible  stock  of  patience  with 
which  an  outside  world,  somewhat 
contemptuously  it  must  be  feared, 
credits  him.  There  are  far  worse 
places,  too,  in  which  to  loiter  away 
the  warm  hours  of  an  idle  summer 
day  than  the  Chorleyford  meadows, 
even  should  the  fish  prove  persistently 
unkind.  There  are,  it  is  true,  no  crags 
nor  mountain-peaks.  There  are  no 
waterfalls  (except  the  mill-hatch),  no 
purple  heather,  no  fern-clad  ravines. 
Everything  is  homely,pastoral,English. 
let  us  say,  to  the  core.  There  are 
smooth  meadows  stretching  away,  now 
on  this  side,  now  on  that,  pierced  by 
a  hundred  silver  threads  of  bubbling 
water  that  keep  them  for  ever  fresh 
and  green.  There  are  tall  elms  and 
limes  and  beeches  of  unnumbered 
years,  where  noisy  colonies  of  rooks, 
as  conservative  as  the  villagers  them- 
selves, have  made  their  home.  There 
is,  too,  abutting  close  upon  the  stream, 
a  tiny  Norman  church,  the  pride  no 
doubt  of  generations  of  vicars  and 
churchwardens ;  and  a  church-yard 
rests  upon  the  river-bank,  where  ten- 
derly-supported yew  trees  of  unknown 
antiquity  throw  dark  shadows  over 
humble  tombstones  in  every  stage 
of  preservation,  from  the  white  mar- 
ble of  yesterday  to  the  grey  and  bat- 
tered stones,  the  water-worn  and 
weather-beaten  slabs  of  centuries 
ago. 

Chorleyford   Magna   is    not  merely 
an   essentially   English   nook  :    it    is 
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above  all,  if  the  epithet  may  be  al- 
lowed, Trollopian — "  and  therefore 
commonplace  "  may  perhaps  be  added. 
Certainly,  and  commonplace,  if  you 
like — for  it  is  commonplace  England 
that  is  incomparable.  Foreigners  don't 
care  a  rush  about  Cader  Idris  and 
Helvellyn  and  Ben  Nevis.  The  world 
teems  with  sights  that  equal  these  in 
quality  and  dwarf  them  in  size.  But 
to  the  stranger,  travelling  for  the  first 
time  from  Liverpool  or  from  Dover 
to  the  capital,  our  every-day  English 
landscape  appears  in  a  light  that  those 
who  have  practically  never  left  it  can- 
not realise ;  and  draws  forth  an  ad- 
miration that  can  perhaps  only  be 
fully  understood  by  such  as  have 
known  an  exile  something  longer  than 
a  vacation-tour. 

Whether  the  commonplace  English- 
man is  such  an  object  of  admiration 
to   the  intelligent  foreigner   as   com- 
monplace rural  England  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  no  concern.     The 
Barsetshire   folk,  we   fear,    were   ex- 
ceedingly commonplace.     That,    how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  us  from  being 
exceedingly  fond  of   them ;  and  from 
the   down  above  Chorleyford  Magna 
you  can    see    upon    clear    days    the 
spire  of  Barchester  Cathedral  faintly 
traced   against    the   sky.     For   those 
who    revere    the    memory    of     Trol- 
lope,  no   more  fitting  spot  could   be 
found   in   which    to   drop   the   tribu- 
tary  tear    than    the    churchyard    of 
Chorleyford  Magna.     For  but  a  slight 
effort  of    the   imagination   would    be 
required  to  picture  the  vicar  of  Bul- 
hampton,    his   harrowed    feelings    re- 
lieved by  the  capture  of  a  brace  of 
trout,  striding  towards  the  wicket  in 
the   clipped   laurel   hedge  that   leads 
towards  the  vicarage.    From  the  trim 
lawn  that  surrounds  that  cosy  habita- 
tion the  click  of  the  croquet-balls  has, 
it  is  true,  long  ceased  to  sound.     Yet 
behind  those  French  windows  which 
look  out  upon  the  gay  flower-beds  and 
the    yellow    gravelled    paths,    fancy 
might  even  now  depict  some  amiable 
Dorothea,    some   moist-eyed   Frances, 
tortured  by  doubts  as  to  whether  she 


is  right  or  wrong  in  refusing  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  athletic  young  Oxonian 
who  has  just  been  inducted  to  the 
living  of  Chorleyford  Parva.  There 
is  the  manor  house,  too,  hard  by, 
solid,  Georgian,  and  respectable,  with 
its  pleasant  pasture  -  lands  between 
the  downs  and  the  river  where  the 
youth  of  Chorleyford  play  cricket  in 
summer  evenings.  The  blinds  are 
down,  for  land-matters  are  bad  in 
Wiltshire.  If  Frank  were  living  there 
now,  his  mother  and  sisters  would  say 
with  more  emphatic  decision  even  than 
they  said  long  ago  in  the  reign  of 
Dr.  Thorne,  that  "  he  must  marry 
money." 

Far  away  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  stretch  the  bare  bleak    downs, 
for  the  valley  of  the  Chorley  is  but  a 
rich  narrow  strip  amid  the  high  chalk- 
lands  which   run   from   the    Thames 
valley  southward  to  the  New  Forest. 
Salisbury  Plain,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  actually  start  from  the  white  dusty 
road  that  skirts  the  vicarage  garden 
and  leads  the  traveller  over  many  long 
and  dusty  miles  to  the  ancient  Wilt- 
shire boroughs   of   Marlborough    and 
Devizes.     To  the  southward,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  unfenced  tillage,  of  wheat 
and  oats  and  turnip-land,  trend  gradu- 
ally upwards  till  with  a  sharp  spring 
the  unbroken  down  throws  its  rounded 
outline  against  the  sky-line.     Forlorn 
clumps  of  firs  crown  here  and  there 
the  lonely  heights,  ragged  wind-shorn 
trees  that  look  as  if  every  gale  would 
be  their  last.      Yet,  there  they  stand 
against  the  sky — roaring  in  the  winter- 
winds   and   moaning   in   the   summer 
breeze — gaunt  and  erect  as  year  after 
year  and  decade  after  decade  goes  by — 
local    landmarks   as   immutable    and 
characteristic    well-nigh   as  the  grey- 
withers    of  Avebury  and  the    pillars 
of  Stonehenge. 

There,  too,  rising  and  falling  across 
the  bleak  downs  towards  the  metro- 
polis of  Trollopia,  go  the  gleaming 
chalk  roads,  whose  new-laid  flints  we 
have  so  often  and  so  fondly  heard  in 
fancy  grating  beneath  the  high  wheels 
of  Dr.  Thome's  gig,  as  under  other 
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skies  far  removed  from  those  of  Wilt- 
shire we  have  followed  him  in  his 
rounds. 

George,  the  keeper,  knows  nothing, 
alas,  about  Dr.  Thorne  or  Archdeacon 
Grantley  ;  but  the  best  course  to  take 
when  the  trout  are  not  rising  is  to  go 
round  to  the  bridge  that  leads  into  the 
wood  and  paddock  sacred  to  his  young 
pheasants.  In  any  case  it  is  a  plea- 
sant place  to  loiter  in,  for  there  is  a  tall 
elm  and  a  green  bank  close  by,  and 
some  big  sluice-gates  over  which  the 
usually  placid  Chorley  pours  its  waters, 
churning  and  foaming  and  sparkling 
as  if  some  mountain  hollow  and  not  a 
Wiltshire  meadow  had  given  it  birth. 
In  addition  to  this,  George  is  pretty 
sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  before 
long:  not,  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  half-crown  which  he  knows  he 
may  count  on  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty is  the  sole  attraction.  News, 
since  the  squire  went  to  live  abroad, 
has  not  flowed  into  Chorleyford  with 
the  same  regularity  as  of  yore ;  so  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
may  perhaps  qualify  his  more  sordid 
motives.  For  George  is  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  though  you  would  not  think 
it  to  look  at  him.  Something,  too,  of 
a  politician,  and  a  staunch  Tory  of 
course,  as  becomes  his  professional 
calling.  Our  friend  is  a  typical  south- 
country  keeper  of  the  more  modest  and 
rustic  order.  He  gives  no  evidence  of 
considering  himself  greater  or  grander 
than  his  relatives  who  hoe  the  turnips 
and  reap  the  corn-fields  on  his  beat. 
He  is  not,  in  short,  a  flunkey  in  hob- 
nails, and  may  be  considered  a  fair  re- 
presentative of  Chorleyford  Magna  and 
studied  as  such,  if  you  are  a  student  of 
rural  types.  Indeed,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that,  in  face  and  figure, 
he  emphasizes  the  prevailing  type  of 
these  parts.  To  a  Londoner,  he  is  a 
joy  to  look  upon.  I  am  sure  that  a 
sight  of  his  face  would  be  almost  as 
beneficial  to  an  appreciative  inhabitant 
of  Bethnal  Green  as  a  day  at  the  sea- 
side. To  compare  its  rotundity  to  the 
moon  would  be  unoriginal,  but  strictly 
accurate.  If  George's  face,  however, 


is  as  round  as  the  orb  of  night,  the 
fieriest  flush,  that  ever  illumined  the 
latter  at  harvest-time  would  pale  be- 
side the  roseate  hue  that  perennially 
mantles  on  the  face  of  our  friend  in 
velveteens.  It  is  not  the  hue  of  the 
omnibus-driver  or  the  cabman,  that 
may  owe  its  richness  in  part  or  in 
whole  to  the  grog-shop.  George's  bloom 
smacks  of  nothing  but  the  north  wind 
and  autumn  hail-storms  on  the  downs. 
In  the  sense  that  I  am  thinking  of  at 
any  rate,  a  river-side  sense,  George  is 
a  typical  south-country  keeper.  He 
knows  no  more  about  fly-fishing  than 
he  does  about  political  economy  or  the 
binomial  theorem.  His  mission,  so 
far  as  the  river  is  concerned,  is  to  see 
that  no  audacious  and  unaccredited 
angler  from  above  or  below  invades  its 
waters,  and  that  no  villager  indulges  in 
proceedings  of  a  kind  still  more  in- 
jurious to  the  trout.  George's  talents 
as  a  sportsman  lie  elsewhere.  In  the 
coverts  there  is  no  one  who  can  bring 
down  the  pheasants  he  has  raised,  if 
required  to  do  so,  with  more  ruthless 
certainty  than  he.  A  November  part- 
ridge, rising  from  the  dripping  turnips 
in  the  teeth  of  a  hail-storm,  has  a  poor 
chance  when  that  stolid,  rubicund, 
whisker-fringed  face  lies  behind  the 
hammers.  Nor  is  there  any  one  who  in 
the  sheltered  hollows  of  the  down  can 
mark  the  tuft  from  which  a  hare  will 
jump  with  anything  like  such  certainty 
as  George.  But  by  the  river-side  he 
is  a  shocking  ignoramus.  For  him  the 
gentle  art  is  a  mystery,  sealed  and 
closed.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  I  am 
afraid  he  despises  it,  for  George  has 
trod  the  banks  of  the  Chorley  in  a 
business  way  ever  since — well,  by  the 
local  reckoning,  say  since  five  years 
before  the  "  manoovers ;  "  yet  he  is 
still  absolutely  impervious  to  the  fact 
that  trout  have  eyes.  If  in  his  zeal 
for  your  success  he  wishes  to  point  you 
out  a  rising  fish,  that  same  fish  will  to 
a  certainty  be  laughing  to  himself 
under  the  bank  thirty  yards  away 
long  before  our  friend  has  finished 
taking  stock  of  him ;  while,  as  for 
handling  a  landing-net,  to  this  day  I 
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never  cast  under  the  beech-tree  at  the 
corner  below  the  bridge  without  a  sigh 
over  the  noble  three-pounder  that  went 
sailing  off  with  a  foot  of  gut  on  the 
only  occasion  I  was  rash  enough  to 
entrust  it  to  George's  reckless  and  un- 
accustomed hands.  A  greater  contrast, 
indeed,  to  the  light-footed  attendant 
who  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  abuses 
your  flies,  and  points  out  the  most 
likely  runs  upon  a  mountain  river,  can 
hardly  be  conceived  than  George.  The 
latter  is  in  no  sense  adapted  to  a  stiff 
country,  though  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  put  his  iron-shod  foot  down 
he  can  go  at  a  steady  gait  practically 
for  ever.  His  manner  of  dress,  though 
eminently  suited  to  his  style  of  beauty, 
is  suggestive  of  stubbles  and  turnips, 
not  of  rushing  torrents  and  heathy 
hills.  The  skirts  of  the  velveteen  look 
equal  to  the  storage  of  almost  any 
number  of  rabbits  and  hares,  while 
the  thick  wrinkles  of  his  corduroy 
breeches  will,  on  a  hot  July  day, 
almost  bring  sympathetic  beads  of 
perspiration  to  your  brow. 

To-day  there  is  no  friendly  wind 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Chorley.  The 
rain-fall  has  been  practically  nil  :  it  is 
the  end  of  June,  too,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  with,  at  any  rate,  sufficient 
brightness  for  the  hay-makers  in  the 
meadows.  From  north  and  west  come 
tales  of  dried-up  streams  and  disap- 
pointed anglers.  One  thing,  however, 
can  be  said  for  these  slow  southerp 
rivers  :  their  waters  are  so  manipulated 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  that  the  angler 
is  practically  secured  against  the  dis- 
appointment of  that  half-dry  bed  so 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  western 
streams  in  summer  seasons.  On  your 
Wiltshire  river  if  the  water  is  low  at 
one  point,  at  another  it  is,  probably, 
dammed  up  till  it  oozes  over  the  top  of 
the  spongy  banks.  This  frequent 
manipulation  of  the  water,  however,  is 
at  times  no  doubt  a  sore  disturber  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  fish.  But  on 
the  most  famous  reaches  of  famous 
chalk-rivers,  where  the  angler  ranks 
first  and  the  farmer  and  the  miller  are 
compelled  to  respect  the  feelings  and 


pay  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the 
local  club  or  corporation  :  where  hatches 
and  sluices  have  to  be  handled  with 
some  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  trout,  and  where  again  weed-cut- 
ting is  systematically  carried  on,  and 
proprietors  above  and  below  harmoni- 
ously worked  with,  there  is  little 
trouble  on  this  score.  But  at  the 
Chorley  brook  there  is,  of  course,  no 
such  elaborate  machinery.  You  must 
take  your  chance  with  the  miller,  who 
is  an  autocrat,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
reserving  in  his  mill-dam  for  a  couple 
of  hours  most  of  the  water  that  should 
be  flowing  under  your  fly.  In  addition 
to  this,  you  may  be  thankful  if  George 
has  been  able  to  spare  time  from  his 
more  serious  labours  to  cut  the  weeds, 
that  by  the  middle  of  summer  would 
otherwise  transform  the  clear  surface 
of  the  Chorley  into  a  green  carpet 
over  which  the  moorhens  and  dab- 
chicks  race  with  impunity.  Weeds 
are  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  curse 
of  chalk-streams.  The  former,  when, 
as  now,  they  are  trailing  their  long 
streamers  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  a 
covert  for  the  fish  and  a  mitigator  of 
the  clear  transparency  of  the  water. 
A  curse,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
when  they  are  allowed  to  close  the 
stream  and  make  fishing  impossible, 
but  when  the  cutting  is  carried  on 
irregularly  by  numerous  small  pro- 
prietors. When,  for  instance,  Farmer 
Worzel,  who  sublets  his  half-mile  of 
fishing  to  two  gentlemen  in  London, 
selects  one  day  to  cut  his  weeds,  and 
Dr.  Pestle,  who  comes  in  above,  selects 
another,  and  the  vicar,  whose  glebe 
entitles  him  to  four  hundred  yards  of 
water  just  below,  commences  operations 
on  a  third  ;  and  when,  moreover,  these 
exasperating  operations  are  effected 
piece-meal,  and  the  unhappy  angler 
below  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
discomforted,  overwhelmed,  and  driven 
home  by  the  floating  avalanche  of 
vegetation.  What  chalk-stream  fisher 
does  not  recall  many  such  a  bitter  ex- 
perience 1  At  the  long-wished-for 
period,  perhaps,  when  the  basket-strap 
is  beginning  to  tighten  on  your 
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shoulders,  and  a  brace  of  pound-and- 
a-half  fish  after  a  long  blank  morning 
have  been  landed  as  a  foretaste  of 
good  things  to  come  :  who  does  not 
recall  at  some  such  hopeful  moment 
the  ominous  appearance  of  bunches  of 
green  weed,  trifling  at  first  as  they 
tumble  over  and  over  at  long  intervals 
in  the  current,  but  increasing  by 
degrees  to  great  beds  of  solid  tangled 
verdure,  sliding  and  whirling  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  stream  ?  You  may 
then  put  up  your  rod,  ponder  over  the 
possibility  of  there  being  an  earlier 
train  than  the  one  appointed  for  your 
return  to  town,  or  prepare  to  face  upon 
foot  that  five  miles  of  Roman  road  over 
which  the  trap  from  the  "  White 
Hart  "  was  expected  at  a  still  remote 
hour  in  the  mists  of  evening  to  come 
to  your  assistance. 

By  June,  however,  the  weeds  even 
in  uncared-for  rivers  have  not  got  to 
their  worst.       They  are  still  trailing 
and  streaming  below  the  surface.    The 
chalk  and   gravel   and   mud   that   in 
spring-time  reveals  itself  so  plainly  in 
the  river's  bed  to  the  angler  is  now 
covered  with  the  waving  subaqueous 
crop,  thick  enough  to  shelter  the  heavy 
trout,  but  not  sufficiently  matted  to 
offer  them,  when  once   hooked,  much 
assistance  in   their   frantic   efforts  to 
escape.      It   is   about   this    time   the 
May-fly  makes  its  appearance,  and  the 
dry-fly  fisherman  comes  out  in  all  his 
glory.       It  is  not  only  with  the  May- 
fly, but  through  all  the  summer  season, 
that  the  dry-fly  is  nowadays   mainly 
relied  on  in  these  still  chalk-streams. 
It  would  make  a  Scotchman  stare  (if 
the   still    transparent   water   had  not 
already  disgusted  him)  to  see  a  Wilt- 
shire  man,    or    rather   let   us   say   a 
metropolitan  angler,  creeping  up  upon 
a  Wiltshire  trout.      The  faint  circle 
far  away  under  yonder  tuft  of  rushes 
would  scarcely  have  been    noticeable 
to  the  north-water  fisherman  ;  but  the 
practised  dry-fly   man  can  see  a  two- 
pound  trout  beneath  the  surface  where 
the  ordinary   mortal    can    descry   no- 
thing but  the  reflection  of  a  blue  sky 
chequered  with  fleecy  clouds.      There 
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is  a  difference,  however,  between  the 
fish  who  is  merely  visible  and  the  fish 
that  is  rising.  The  former  may  be 
bullied  into  taking :  the  latter  wit  h 
the  exercise  of  requisite  skill  and  cau- 
tion may  be  fairly  expected  to  make 
advances  of  some  kind.  Down  on  one 
knee  you  had  better  go,  as  far  below 
the  rising  fish  as  you  think  compatible 
with  the  certainty  of  being,  able  to  put 
the  fly  above  him.  If  you  have  a 
fourteen-foot  rod,  so  much  the  better. 
Cast  after  cast  must  be  made  in  the 
air  till  the  sedge  or  the  alder  is  per- 
fectly dry  both  in  wing  and  hatch  and 
dubbing  :  then,  as  for  the  twentieth 
time  it  is  accurately  poised  above  the 
nose  of  the  expectant  trout,  let  the 
point  of  the  rod  drop  and  the  fly  fall 
lightly  upon  the  water,  where  with 
wings  cocked  and  tackle  outspread  it 
will  float  upon  the  surface,  a  most 
irresistible  morsel.  It  may  be  that 
your  wily  trout  will  resist  it  once, 
twice,  or  half-a-dozen  times  :  it  may 
be  at  the  first  presentation  your  fly 
will  disappear  in  that  glorious  swirl  of 
water  which  is  generally  all  the 
commotion  made  by  a  chalk-stream 
trout  rising  with  serious  intentions. 
Or  some  false  cast  again,  or  want  of 
proper  vigilance,  may  send  our  speckled 
friend  with  a  rush  to  the  shelter  of  the 
nearest  bank. 

Such  fishing  may  seem  tame  and 
slow  to  some.  To  others  it  appears 
the  only  trouting  worth  living  for. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  tastes  of 
anglers,  like  those  of  other  mortals, 
differ  :  that  wherever  their  paths  may 
lie,  whether  by  the  reedy  banks  and 
the  peaceful  scenes  of  the  Kennet  and 
the  Itchen,  or  amidst  the  foam  and 
roar  of  Scottish  torrents  or  Canadian 
rapids,  the  feeling  that  urges  them  on 
and  brings  them  back  again  and  again 
with  a  zest  that  only  ends  with  the 
failure  of  physical  powers,  is  the  same  ; 
while  the  angling  memories,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  are  associated  with  mill- 
hatch  and  water-meadow  are  as  sweet 
and  as  lasting  as  those  which  belong 
to  cataract  and  mountain-peak. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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THE  house  had  formerly  been  in- 
habited by  a  painter  ;  and  the  studio, 
which  spread  its  gaunt  unshapen  length 
along  the  southern  wall  of  the  neglected 
garden,  had  been  given  over  to  the  old 
man  that  he  might  divert  himself  in  it 
as  he  pleased  without  fear  of  domestic 
invasion.  Evidently  it  was  a  place 
where  the  intruding  foot  of  wife  or 
housekeeper  was  never  suffered  :  a  for- 
lorn disordered  place  :  dark,  too,  for 
the  great  window  was  all  smirched 
and  blind  with  dust,  and  scraps  of 
paper  with  queer,  cabalistic  devices  were 
stuck  over  the  lower  panes,  and  rain 
showers  charged  with  soot  had  blurred 
it  till  it  was  now  almost  opaque.  It  was 
a  long  and  lofty  room.  Here  and  there 
the  walls  were  smeared  with  rude 
grotesque  sketches,  which  remained  to 
satirise  the  memory  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor, as  his  genius  had  expressed 
itself  in  his  idlest  or  most  fantastic 
moods.  The  dim  corners  were  spun 
all  across  with  cobwebs  :  dark  blotches 
of  some  long-dried  chemical  fluid,  like 
old  blood-stains,  showed  upon  the  bare 
flooring ;  and  a  little  ridge  of  dust  on 
either  side  of  a  smooth  path  some  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  the 
length  of  the  eastern  wall,  marked  the 
course  trodden  by  the  old  man  when 
he  paced  his  workshop  in  thought  or 
meditation.  The  rest  of  the  floor  was 
covered  by  a  fine  layer  of  dust. 

The  old  man  himself  was  just  the 
kind  of  old  man  whom  you  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  The 
brown  and  wrinkled  skin  was  stretched 
tightly  over  his  forehead  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  skull,  which  ascended  to  a 
sort  of  blunted  point.  A  thin  irregular 
fringe,  too  pale  to  be  called  grey,  too 
faded  to  be  white,  circled  his  head  on 
a  level  with  the  ears,  and  gave  him  so 
far  the  air  of  an  aged  and  withered 
monk.  There  was  still  a  certain  bold- 


ness in  the  forehead,  but  the  eyebrows 
that  had  been  full  and  bushy  had 
become  mere  ragged  and  colourless 
tufts.  The  mouth  retained  a  little  of 
its  native  firmness,  though  the  loss  of 
the  teeth  had  deprived  it  of  half  of  its 
character  ;  but  what  powers  of  expres- 
sion and  what  show  of  intellect  had 
vanished  from  the  other  features  seemed 
to  have  concentrated  themselves  chiefly 
in  the  eyes,  from  which  there  radiated 
a  light  of  almost  unnatural  brilliancy. 
An  eagerness,  a  curiosity,  and  a  painful 
restlessness  glittered  in  them,  and  they 
appeared  never  to  take  in  the  half  of 
what  they  longed  to  see. 

This  old  man  was  an  Alchemist  : 
probably  the  last  of  the  Alchemists. 

A  long  line  and  a  curious  is  the  line 
of  the  Alchemists.  At  the  head  of  it 
we  may  place  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
the  Egyptian,  concerning  whom  so 
little  is  known  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  conjecture  of  his 
biographer  that  at  a  certain  period  of 
his  life  he  died.  Some  would  assign 
priority  of  date  to  Zofimus  the  Pano- 
plite,  who  said  that  one  could  make 
gold  out  of  lead  if  one  went  the  right 
way  to  work,  and  who  may  have  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a 
government  whose  pecuniary  resources 
were  waning. 

The  old  Alchemist  in  the  studio  had 
tried  honestly  in  his  day  to  make 
gold  out  of  lead,  and  out  of  stones, 
plants,  and  heaven  knows  what  other 
things  :  he  had  his  Powder  of  Projec- 
tion and  his  metals ;  his  crucible,  his 
furnace,  and  a  poker  of  the  proper 
sort,  like  the  other  Alchemists ;  but 
he  had  not  made  any  gold.  Ten  fruit- 
less years  he  had  spent  in  the  en- 
deavour to  produce  it  by  technical 
and  prescribed  processes  of  separation, 
of  maturation,  and  of  transmutation  ; 
and  then,  on  a  day  in  bright  midwinter. 
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it  flashed  upon  him  with  the  dazzle  and 
shock  of  inspiration  that  the  thing 
which  above  all  things  else  it  behoved 
him  to  discover  and  make  perfect  for 
the  good  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men 
was  that  grand  and  infallible  dissolvent 
of  Paracelsus  and  Yan  Helmont,  the 
true  and  only  Elixir,  which  conferred 
immortality  on  mortals. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  both 
these  eminent  persons  had  discovered 
it  for  themselves,  since  they  both  said 
as  much  in  their  writings.  The  trouble 
was  that  neither  of  them  had  thought 
fit  to  transmit  the  secret  to  posterity. 

Line  by  line  the  old  man  pondered 
all  that  had  been  written  by,  and  on 
account  of,  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont. He  read,  besides,  the  extensive 
and  somewhat  nebulous  works  of  Gebir, 
Morienus,  Roger  Bacon,  Lully,  Count 
Trevisanus,  Sendivogius,  Basil  Valen- 
tine, Trendus,  Philalethes,  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  others. 
Day  by  day,  amid  a  shadowy  silence 
that  would  have  oppressed  a  student 
less  utterly  absorbed,  the  old  man 
read  between  the  yellow  covers  of  those 
frowsy,  ingenious  volumes.  Often  from 
dawn  to  dark,  and  far  on  into  the 
night,  not  a  sound  would  be  heard  in 
the  chamber  save  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves  as  he  turned  them  over  one  by 
one.  None  visited  him,  none  saw  him 
or  had  word  of  him.  He  sat  alone, 
amid  the  ghosts  of  a  hundred  genera- 
tions of  Alchemists,  whom  he  had 
summoned  from  the  vasty  deep  to 
teach  him  that  secret  of  life  which 
death  had  taught  to  them. 

Yet,  amid  the  dusky  stillness  of 
that  dead  chamber,  there  was  a  lifeless 
thing  that  seemed  to  watch,  now 
mockingly,  and  now  in  sympathy,  the 
lean  rapt  figure  of  the  Alchemist. 

This  thing  that  had  no  life  in  it  was 
a  bottle.  A  plain  narrow-necked 
vessel  of  pale  green  glass,  which 
spirit -merchants  had  been  once  wont 
to  fill  with  some  extravagant  liqueur. 
You  cannot  surround  with  the  feeblest 
halo  of  romance  a  bottle  such  as  this. 
It  had  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the  host 
on  supper-tables.  Waiters  with  nap- 


kins on  their  arms  had  placed  it  there 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  guests  who 
had  previously  drunk  their  fill  of  other 
liquors  had  welcomed  it  as  an  aid  and 
stimulus  to  digestion.  What  irony  of 
circumstance  had  caused  this  bottle, 
when  emptied  last,  to  be  transported 
here,  to  the  studio  of  an  aged 
Alchemist  than  whom  no  Nazarite  had 
more  rigorously  abstained  from  ele- 
vating drink? 

Many  bottles  of  various  shapes  stood 
about  upon  the  floor,  most  of  which 
contained  some  dark  and  subtle  poison 
scarce  known  to  modern  science.  The 
pale  green  bottle  stood  alone  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  and  held,  dis- 
solved in  liquid,  one  of  the  deadliest 
drugs  that  man  has  yet  chanced  upon, 
in  this  or  any  age. 

It  had  been  rudely  stopped,  in  the 
Alchemist's  unthinking  haste,  with  a 
thick  plug  of  writing  paper,  which, 
with  unintentional  and  quite  uncon- 
scious art,  his  fingers  had  fashioned 
into  the  quaint  and  grinning  likeness 
of  a  human  face.  The  expression  of 
this  face  varied  as  the  sun's  light  fell 
upon  it  or  was  withdrawn  from  it. 
Thus  it  happened  that  sometimes  when 
the  old  man's  face  was  kindled  by  an 
instant's  gleam  of  pleasure,  as  his  eye 
explored  some  sentence  that  echoed 
or  confirmed  some  treasured  conceit  of 
his  own,  the  physiognomy  of  twisted 
paper  which  served  as  a  stopper  to  the 
bottle  responded  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  again,  when  disappoint- 
ment and  depression  drew  down  the 
old  man's  features  to  a  woeful  length, 
the  paper  face,  in  the  lesser  and  softer 
light  of  evening,  would  reflect  on  him 
a  glance  almost  of  tenderness. 

At  length  the  Alchemist  put  a 
&  period  to  his  study  of  those  works 
so  old,  so  vast,  so  learned,  so  yellow, 
and  so  badly  printed.  The  more 
feverish  his  anxiety  as  he  approached 
the  final  chapter,  the  more  sardonic 
had  been  the  expression  of  the  paper 
plug.  Long  before  this  time  the  hair 
on  the  Alchemist's  head  had  thinned, 
till  now  it  was  scanty  as  wisdom  on 
the  lips  of  an  unpaid  magistrate.  But 
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when  he  turned  the  last  leaf  and  read 
the  closing  word,  he  knew  that  he  had 
mastered  and  made  his  own  the 
hitherto  inviolable  secret  of  the  Elixir 
of  Life. 

Quick  upon  the  stroke  of  this  im- 
mense discovery  came  a  warning  from 
within  that  his  own  days  were  num- 
bered. Was  he  then  to  die  before  he 
could  prepare  his  Elixir  of  Life  1 

His  spirit  was  not  dashed,  for  very 
curiously  his  desire  of  life  ceased  with 
his  conviction  that  there  was  a  means 
of  cheating  death.  What  he  longed 
for  now,  was  time  wherein  to  perfect 
his  knowledge,  that  happier  men  might 
profit  by  it.  So  he  toiled  afresh,  that 
he  might  win  his  secret  to  the  use  of 
posterity. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  daylight 
lengthened.  Sunshine  and  budding 
hedges  comforted  the  world,  and  nature 
herself  seemed  willing  to  assist  the 
drooping  Alchemist.  But  one  night 
he  was  seized  with  sudden  faintness, 
and  sank  half  dead  from  lack  of  sus- 
tenance, whilst  the  experiment  was 
in  the  middle  stage.  A  month  later, 
he  had  a  similar,  but  sharper  and 
more  exhausting  seizure ;  and  then  he 
began  to  know  that  he  should  not  live 
to  make  good  the  secret  of  the  Elixir. 
Day  followed  day :  the  sun  grew 
warmer,  and  the  blood  in  the  Alche- 
mist's veins  grew  colder.  One  morn- 
ing, the  paper  stopper  of  the  bottle, 
contracting  in  the  sun's  rays,  fell  out 
on  to  the  dust  of  the  floor.  In  the 
genial  warmth  the  liquid  elements 
within  were  slowly  evaporated  ;  and 
the  drug  crystallised  in  minute  and 
almost  colourless  prisms  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Not  all  the  softness  of  spring,  and 
her  breath  that  made  the  buds  unfold, 
could  arouse  again  the  fading  fires  in 
the  withered  body  of  the  Alchemist. 
Life  was  passing  quickly  from  him 
who  had  been  the  only  living  thing  in 
the  now  deserted  studio.  He  crawled 
no  step  back  upon  the  road  to  health, 
and  before  the  summer  was  established 
he  died. 

.Feet  that   had  not    entered   there 


before  now  trampled  the  dust  of  the 
studio.  All  was  confusion,  uglier  a  great 
deal  than  the  careless  disarray  amid 
which  the  student  had  fondly  worked. 
Auctioneers'  clerks  came  and  made 
their  inventory  of  the  deadman's  poor 
belongings.  They  attached  stout  labels 
to  articles  of  furniture  which  one 
smart  rap  of  the  salesman's  hammer 
would  have  shivered  into  fragments. 
The  only  objects  left  untouched  were 
a  heap  of  old  bottles  in  a  corner  be- 
neath the  window,  on  which  the  dust 
of  years  had  formed  a  coarse  and 
solid  crust :  these,  and  the  solitary 
bottle  in  the  window.  They  were 
not  worth  a  place  in  the  catalogue,  nor 
a  label. 

The  morning  after  the  sale  a  fat  untidy 
cleaning- woman  strode  into  the  room, 
followed,  at  a  distance  which  indicated 
fear  if  not  respect,  by  her  husband,  a 
retired,  orsuperannuated  costermonger. 
The  great  red  eyeof  the  cleaning- woman 
ranged  the  area  of  the  studio,  and 
noting  such  perquisites  as  the  remover 
had  left  her,  she  indicated  them  to  her 
husband,  who  collected  and  stowed 
them  in  his  basket.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  whole  of  this  collection  reached 
the  sorting  yard  of  a  rag,  bone,  and 
bottle  merchant.  Here  the  articles  were 
sorted  according  to  their  kind,  and 
presently  an  even  row  of  black  bottles, 
and  another  row  of  sea-green  bottles, 
showed  in  what  manner  order  might 
be  evolved  out  of  chaos. 

The  bottles  arrived  eventually  at 
the  bottle-cleaning  yard  of  a  well- 
known  spirit-merchant,  where  they 
received  a  plentiful  ablution  of  warm 
water,  within  and  without.  This 
spirit-merchant  was  a  person  of  great 
talent  in  his  calling,  who  by  judicious 
blending  and  treatment  could  produce 
a  port  of  recognised  standing  and  con- 
dition, effective  for  use  upon  a  given 
night. 

The  bottles  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  washer,  having  undergone  as 
effectual  a  cleaning  as  the  skill  of  that 
functionary  could  compass.  Outwardly 
they  were  now  all  alike.  The  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  equally  with  the  eye  of  a 
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superficial  observer,  would  have  failed 
to  distinguish  the  most  insignificant 
difference  between  them.  I  shall, 
however,  select  one  of  these  bottles, 
and  that  not  at  random,  nor  without 
design,  and  shall  give  it  henceforth  a 
place  of  its  own  in  this  story.  It  was 
a  pale  green  bottle  of  ordinary  size 
and  shape ;  it  had  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  had  been  preserved 
unbroken  amid  scenes  of  great  diver- 
sity, since  last  it  stood  in  the  spirit 
merchant's  yard.  It  was,  in  short, 
the  bottle  which  had  stood  in  the 
window  of  the  old  Alchemist's  studio. 
The  ablutionary  rites  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected  had  not  dissolved  the 
minute  colourless  particles  into  which 
its  deadly  contents  had  crystallized 
under  the  sun's  warmth.  They  still 
clung  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  as  potent  as  before  of  swift 
and  horrible  destruction.  Spirit  would 
have  dissolved  them  in  a  few  seconds  : 
water  touched  them  not. 

This  bottle,  then,  was  carried  pre- 
sently with  its  companions  to  an 
upper  room  in  the  spirit- merchant's 
establishment,  where  the  air  was 
weighted  with  the  odour  of  rich 
liquors,  and  processes  beautiful  in  their 
delicacy  and  mystery  were  performed 
by  talented  and  respectable  persons 
during  the  hours  from  nine  to  six. 
Here,  when  all  was  prepared,  The 
Bottle  received  an  exceedingly  choice 
blend  of  old  liqueur  brandy.  It  was 
then  corked,  sealed,  labelled,  and  pro- 
perly bestowed  in  another  department 
of  the  house.  It  remained  there 
during  some  weeks,  when  it  was  once 
more  removed,  in  the  company  of 
eleven  others,  to  the  well-chosen  cellar 
of  Mr.  Theodore,  the  wealthy  and 
distinguished  amateur.  They  came 
under  the  affectionate  care  of  Mr. 
Dimmick,  the  butler.  "  These  bottles 
arrive  most  opportunely,"  said  Mr. 
Dimmick  to  himself  as  he  unpacked 
them.  And  so  in  fact  they  did,  for 
Mr.  Theodore  was  giving,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  one  of  the  graceful  suppers 
he  so  much  affected  to  the  members 
of  a  liberal  profession.  Twenty  actors, 


the  most  renowned  in  London,  would 
appear  at  his  board  at  midnight  on  the 
following  Saturday,  for  the  invitations 
had  been  accepted  to  a  man. 

Preceded  by  his  pantryman,  who 
carried  the  case  upon  his  shoulders, 
Mr.  Dimmick  descended  the  steps  of 
the  cellar,  counting  each  step  aloud  in 
his  progress,  as  his  habit  was.  One 
by  one,  in  an  ample  bed  of  sawdust  on 
a  vacant  shelf,  the  careful-minded 
butler  placed  the  bottles.  The  Bottle 
was  laid  the  last  but  one  in  the 
upper  layer,  at  the  end  nearest  to  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  entering  the 
cellar.  Mr.  Dimmick  then  surveyed 
his  arrangement  of  the  bottles,  and, 
seeing  that  it  was  good,  he  withdrew. 

The  day  of  the  supper  arrived,  and 
at  eleven  in  the  evening  Mr.  Theodore 
issued  from  his  club,  called  a  cab,  and 
was  driven  to  his  residence,  a  costly 
and    comfortable    house    in    one    of 
the  most   agreeable   quarters   of    the 
town.       He    went    at    once    to    the 
dining-room,  where  he  passed  a  few 
minutes  in  critical  study  of  the  table 
and  sideboard.    One  or  two  of  his  rarer 
vintages,    destined   for   an   advanced 
and   marvellous   stage   of    the  »Jeast, 
were  displayed  upon  the  latter';  but 
Mr.  Theodore  remarked  with  surprise 
the    absence   of  a  particular    bottle, 
toward  which  his  fancy  had  affection- 
ately projected  itself  during  his  drive 
from  the   club.      He    summoned   his 
butler,  and   in   terms   of   lenient  re- 
proach discovered  to  him  the  deficiency. 
Mr.    Dimmick   apologised,    could   not 
imagine  how  he  had  contrived  to  be 
so  neglectful,  and,  retiring  in  confusion, 
sank  gravely  into  the  fragrant  shades 
of   the   cellar.      Going   to    the    shelf 
where  he  had  deposited  the  contents 
of  the  newly  arrived  case  of  liqueur- 
brandies,  he  took  the  first  bottle  in  the 
upper  layer.     Holding  it  in  the  wary 
manner  of  one  who  understands  how 
fine  liquor  should  be  carried,  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  ascent,  when 
he  reflected  that  one  bottle  would  but 
just  make  the  round  of  the  table.    "A 
glass   apiece ;   and    such   a   very    fine 
liqueur !     They   will   want   another," 
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said  Mr.  Dimmick.  He  went  back  to 
the  shelf  and  took  another,  which  was 
The  Bottle.  With  the  two  bottles 
under  his  arm  he  returned  to  the 
dining-room,  and  the  master  com- 
mended the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
servant. 

It  wanted  ten  minutes  of  midnight 
as  Mr.  Theodore  crossed  the  spacious 
hall  which  separated  the  dining-room 
from  the  drawing-room.  In  front  of 
a  noble  Venetian  mirror,  framed  in 
chased  and  burnished  silver,  he  gave 
the  final  set  to  his  tie,  and  smoothed 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
waistband  the  solitary  wrinkle  which 
fretted  the  fair  surface  of  his  satin 
waistcoat.  Standing  there  he  beheld 
with  smooth  and  kindly  gaze  a  form 
which  was  neither  youthful  nor  too 
mature,  but  which  combined  with  the 
admirable  elegance  of  twenty  the  cul- 
tured and  slightly  more  philosophic 
repose  of  forty-eight. 

Mr.  Theodore  was  a  man  who  spent 
the  fortune  which  his  fathers  had  made 
for  him  upon  principles  which  aimed 
at  securing  his  own  contentment  in 
the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
approval  of   that    section    of    society 
which  pleased  him   best.     A   marked 
tendency  to  selfishness,   plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  shape  of  the  nose  as  seen 
in  profile,  was  partially  corrected  by 
the  genial  and  humour-loving  curves 
of  the  mouth.     Mr.  Theodore  spoke  in 
somewhat  florid  though  nicely  balanced 
tones,  which  he  could   shift  with  ad- 
mirable art  so  as  to  harmonise  them 
with  those  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself.     He  turned   from 
the  contemplation  of    his   person   on 
hearing  the  arrival  of  his  first  guest. 
At  a  quarter  after  midnight  supper 
was    served.     It    was    a    rare    meal. 
The    host   had    been    a    traveller    in 
many    lands,    and  was  a  happy    and 
versatile  story-teller.    He  told   tales, 
which  his  talent  for   mimicry  sharp- 
ened  to    the    point   of    wit,    of     the 
theatres  of  the  East  :  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  the  rushes  on  the  floor  of 
the  play-house   of   Japan :    of  taking 
surreptitious    lessons   in    the   Nautch 


from  the  favourite  dancer  of  a  Maha- 
rajah :  he  sang  a  comic  song  from  an 
Indian  farce  which  was  very  like  an 
Indian  dirge  ;  and  subsequently  per- 
formed the  all  but  incredible  feat  of 
condensing  into  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences the  plot  of  a  Chinese  tragedy 
which  had  occupied  a  month  in 
representation. 

In  jest  and  anecdote  the  guests 
matched  their  host  featly.  Think  of 
the  genius  and  talent  of  the  London 
stage  concentrated  round  a  supper- 
table,  each  man  of  them  an  actor  who 
stood  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  the  star 
of  his  particular  theatre,  a  trained 
humorist,  a  theatric  Mesmer  able  at 
will  to  dissolve  in  tears  or  freeze  with 
horror  an  entire  audience,  a  great 
declaimer, — or  at  poorest  a  magnificent 
Apollo  for  whom  countless  ladies 
nightly  sighed  themselves  to  sleep. 
Fired  by  good  wine,  and  the  desire 
to  please,  each  guest  poured  forth  his 
best,  and  the  host  by  exhortation  and 
example  incited  his  friends  to  fresh 
endeavour.  In  this  blithe  way  they 
lengthened  out  the  hours,  and  the 
great  gilt  clock  in  the  hall  chimed 
half-past  two.  "  Dimmick,"  said  Mr. 
Theodore  to  his  butler,  "  you  may  go 
to  bed."  Mr.  Dimmick  gratefully 
made  his  bow  and  retired. 

He  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  upon 
himself  when  Mr.  Theodore  noticed 
that  the  liqueurs  had  not  been  served. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
guests,  with  an  apology,  and  added  : 
"  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  I'll 
serve  the  liqueur  myself."  He  rose, 
and  crossed  to  the  sideboard  where, 
amid  a  noble  array  of  glasses  and 
flagons  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  stood 
the  two  bottles  containing  the  new 
liqueur-brandy . 

"  I  should  rather  like  your  judgment 
on  a  liqueur-brandy  I  have  here,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Mr.  Theodore.  "  I  have 
not  yet  tasted  it  myself,  but  it  comes 
to  me  with  a  high  recommendation." 
He  took  up  one  of  the  bottles  as  he 
spoke,  and  was  already  drawing  the 
cork.  That  done,  he  touched  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  with  a  clean  napkin,  and 
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then  made  the  round  of  the  table, 
filling  each  glass  as  he  passed.  Coming 
to  his  own  place  at  the  top,  he  poured 
out  with  a  flourish  the  half-glass  which 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  pale 
golden  fluid. 

"Now,  gentlemen!  Before  I  fulfil 
my  promise,  your  judgments  all,  if  you 
please,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Theodore,  lifting 
his  own  glass  in  challenge  to  his  guests. 
Every  one  at  the  table  raised  and  drank 
off  his  glass.  Mr.  Theodore  alone 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  note  the  first 
expression  on  the  faces  of  his  friends. 

What  horrid  sound  was  that  ?  A 
crash  of  fallen  glass,  followed  by 
groans  and  the  cries  of  men  in  agony. 
Mute  and  stiff  with  horror,  the  host 
clutched  with  both  hands  at  the  table, 
and  stared  before  and  around  him. 

In  the  first  stage  of  fear  a  man's 
strength  is  often  trebled  :  in  the  last 
stage,  when  fear  is  no  longer  fear,  but 
has  merged  in  sheer  resistless  terror, 
the  muscles  become  as  jelly,  and  the 
body  sinks  an  inert  mass  to  the  ground. 
By  desperate  exertion  of  will  the 
master  of  the  house  saved  himself 
from  this  state  of  utter  helplessness, 
but  more  he  could  not  do.  His  tongue 
was  riven  against  his  palate  :  he  stood 
speechless  and  stared  out  of  eyes  grown 
almost  vacant  ?  What  was  it  that  he 
glared  at  ? 

Was  it  death,  or  but  a  vision  of 
death  1  The  jest  was  scarcely  dry  on 
these  men's  lips  :  did  they  counterfeit 
dissolution  as  a  better  jest  than  all? 
No  !  Death  had  them  all  in  his  grip  : 
they  were  dying  in  most  cruel  tor- 
ment !  One  by  one,  as  his  convulsive  ' 
struggles  ceased,  each  guest  fell  down, 
athwart,  alongside,  or  beneath  the 
table ;  and  still  the  miserable  host 
stood  there,  rigid  and  grey  with  fright, 
and  watched  the  ghastly  play. 

His  brain  was  melting :  his  head 
grew  like  to  burst :  madness  would 
have  seized  him  next.  He  wrenched 
himself  together,  and  staggered  towards 
the  door.  The  bell-rope  was  close 
against  it :  he  caught  at  it,  and  a 
fearful  peal  echoed  through  the  house. 


A  few  moments  elapsed,  in  which 
it  seemed  to  the  wretched  creature  that 
all  eternity  was  exhausted ;  and  then 
there  was  a  noise  of  feet  pattering 
quickly  along  an  upper  corridor,  down 
the  stairs,  and  across  the  hall.  He, 
meanwhile,  had  scratched  a  line  iu 
pencil  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card, 
and  this  he  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  first  servant  who  approached  him. 
"Take  it,  and  run,"  he  said  hoarsely  : 
"Dr.  F [naming  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  town].  "  Go  as  if  the  devil 
himself  were  at  your  heels.  And  you, 
this,"  he  said  to  another,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  card  for  his  own  physician,  who 
lived  hard  by.  "  The  rest  to  bed 
again  ! "  He  had  now  regained  some 
nerve,  but  stood  ashen  white  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dining-room,  barring 
all  entrance  there. 

Through  the  silent  streets,  whiten- 
ing with  the  dawn,  two  carriages  were 
presently  driving  at  full  speed  in  one 
direction.  The  master  of  the  house 
went  out  to  meet  the  doctors,  and  led 
them  to  the  room  of  death.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  play  was  played  out. 
Each  of  those  merry  guests  had  been 
a  dead  man  for  half  an  hour.  At 
noon  the  tragedy  was  known  through- 
out the  city.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
when  the  church  bells  rang  for  even- 
ing service  it  was  like  the  tolling  for  a 
national  funeral. 

Here  Mr.  Theodore  finished  his  story, 
and  his  guests,  one  and  all,  looked 
askance  at  the  glasses  they  had  just 
emptied. 

"  But  is  it  true  ? "  asked  one  at 
length. 

"  Absolutely,"  replied  Mr.  Theodore. 
"  The  affair  occurred  at  just  such  a 
happy  midnight  symposium  as  this  of 
ours.  There  was  poison  in  the  last 
bottle  opened,  and  it  slew  the  whole 
company  in  the  horrible  manner  I  have 
described  to  you.  The  host  alone,  by 
a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  escaped  the 
death." 

There  was  another  pause,  for  the 
guests  had  not  quite  recovered  their 
ease.  Then  Mr.  Theodore  said  :  "  But 
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this  liqueur  brandy — what  do  you  think 
of  it  1 " 

"  Excellent !  "  chimed  the  guests  in 
chorus. 

"  Come,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Theo- 
dore, "  there  is  still  another  bottle : 
shall  we  open  it  ?  " 

But  the  tragic  tale  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  mental  palates  of  the 
guests,  and  they  declined  with  thanks. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Theodore 
shook  hands  with  the  last  of  them, 
and  went  to  bed  by  daylight. 

And  here  the  story  ends,  but  it  has 
a  postscript.  For  the  truth  is,  that 
the  tragedy  which  Mr.  Theodore  told 
to  his  guests  that  evening  was  within 
a  line's  breadth  of  being  repeated  at 
his  own  supper-table.  Had  he  but 
opened  The  Bottle  instead  of  its  com- 
panion !  Or  again,  had  he  prevailed 
on  the  players  to  let  him  fill  their 
glasses  again  ! 


But,  it  will  be  said,  The  Bottle 
remained  on  the  sideboard  after  Mr. 
Theodore  had  gone  to  bed  by  daylight. 
So  it  did,  and  was  found  there  by  Mr. 
Dimmick  when  he  entered  the  room 
at  midday.  Now  one  butler  more  or 
less  matters  little  in  the  march  of 
ages  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dimmick  had  had  his 
own  way  there  would  have  been  a 
butler  the  less  in  South  Kensington 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon  which  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  this  curious  affair. 
For  Mr.  Dimmick  took  up  The  Bottle 
with  intent  to  bear  it  to  his  pantry, 
and  there  to  satisfy  himself  touching 
the  quality  of  this  boasted  brandy. 
But  here  once  more  propitious  fate 
intervened.  In  going  down  stairs  the 
butler's  foot  slipped  on  the  last  step  : 
The  Bottle  was  jerked  from  his 
grasp,  and  smashed  into  a  hundred 
pieces. 
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MYTHOLOGY  has,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  cast  a  peculiar  spell  upon 
mankind.  Those  who  have  framed  it, 
and  those  who  have  sought  to  unravel 
its  mysteries,  have  alike  fallen  beneath 
the  influence  of  this  spell.  In  no 
study  are  the  dangers  greater  of  being 
led  astray  by  the  personal  equation 
or  by  modern  thought.  The  former 
tempts  an  inquirer  to  solve  a  myth  by 
a  pet  theory,  or  a  pedantic  enthu- 
siasm :  the  latter,  to  ascribe  to  a 
primitive  myth-maker  a  frame  of  mind 
peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  simple  analogy  will  best  explain 
our  own  view  of  the  myth.  The  lisp- 
ings  of  Mythology  may  be  compared 
to  the  utterances  of  a  linguist,  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  several  lan- 
guages, who  has  acquired  a  knack, 
most  perplexing  to  his  friends,  of  com- 
bining in  his  ordinary  speech  idioms 
and  phrases  drawn  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately from  these  several  sources.  Her 
gift  of  tongues  sadly  needs  supple- 
menting by  the  interpretation  of 
tongues.  For  example,  she  speaks,  and 
speaks  fluently  because  unconsciously, 
the  language  of  Poetry.  With  less 
distinctness,  she  speaks  the  language 
of  History,  but  mixes  with  her  facts 
so  many  foreign  elements  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Poetry,  that  her  at- 
tainments in  this  department  are 
rated  very  low,  when  tested  by  the 
stern  canons  of  the  modern  historical 
sense.  In  the  language  of  Natural 
Science,  she  speaks  what  she  knows 
and  feels  of  the  wonders  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  though  here  again  the  beauty 
of  expression  has  often  to  make  amends 
for  the  lack  of  grammatical  accuracy. 
In  the  language  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy she  is  more  successful,  although 
she  would  scarcely  have  dignified  the 
language  by  such  a  title.  Her  moral- 
ising consists  of  no  metaphysical  specu- 


lations, there  are  no  hard  words  or 
logical  puzzles  in  it.  She  gives  us  her 
convictions  in  a  far  more  attractive 
way,  dresses  them  up  in  a  concrete 
and  personal  garb,  tricks  them  out  in 
the  most  effective  drapery  from  her 
wardrobe — in  short,  she  personifies 
them.  Hers  is  the  truth  "  embodied  in 
a  tale,"  which  has  thus  found  entrance 
not  only  "at  lowly  doors,"  but  in  all 
hearts  moulded  to  receive  truth. 
Lastly,  she  speaks  with  much  force  the 
language  of  Religion,  giving  utterance, 
though  often  in  figures  hard  to  inter- 
pret, to  her  higher  aspirations  and  her 
consciousness  of  higher  existences  than 
her  own,  which  seemed  now  to  smile 
and  now  to  frown  upon  her,  as  she  in- 
terpreted to  herself  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  the  world  within  and  without. 
But  sometimes  this  language  of 
Religion,  whose  strength  lay  in  its 
freshness  and  its  flexibility,  would  be- 
come stereotyped  into  a  narrow  and 
a  not  always  noble  Theology,  when  she 
brought  her  gods  down  to  earth,  and 
clothed  them  in  the  tattered  garb  of 
human  frailty.  There  are,  then,  at 
least  six  languages  with  which  this 
polyglot  Mythology  is  acquainted,  to 
which  a  recent  group  of  scholars  has 
added  a  seventh,  the  language  of  Folk- 
lore, which  indeed  they  maintain  to 
have  been  her  favourite  tongue.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  hereafter.  It  is 
now  time  to  examine  with  some  detail 
the  chief  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  this  very  complex 
subject.  It  is  hoped  that  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming  to  fill  in  the  rough 
outline  sketched  above. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  is  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  Linguistic  method  of 
interpretation.  His  method  is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  language.  He  holds 
that  by  a  scientific  comparison  of  the 
several  languages  constituting  the  Ar- 
yan family  of  speech  the  tongue  of  the 
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Sphinx  Mythology  has  at  length  been 
loosed.  Comparing  the  literature  of 
the  Indian  branch  with  that  of  the 
Hellenic  and  other  Western  Aryans, 
he  concludes  that  the  Greeks,  Celts 
and  Scandinavians  did  not  develop 
their  several  systems  of  Mythology  so 
independently  as  they  themselves  sup- 
posed, but  that  they  and  the  Hindoos 
alike  drew  from  a  common  source. 
Granting  this,  .the  next  question  is, 
what  this  source  was,  for,  once  know- 
ing this,  we  ought  to  have  found  a 
key  to  all  the  Mythologies.  Philology, 
acting  upon  the  Vedas,  is  made  to 
answer  the  question.  In  these  earliest 
of  religious  documents,  the  very  same 
words  are  found  to  represent  in  some 
passages  the  more  striking  phenomena 
of  Nature — sky,  clouds,  fire,  &c. — simply 
as  phenomena,  and  in  others  to  have 
assumed  a  semi-personal,  or  even  per- 
sonal character,  and,  further,  to  have 
been  recognised  as  objects  of  worship. 
Here  then,  says  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
we  see  the  deities  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  metamorphosis  is 
going  on  in  these  old  Indian  hymns 
under  our  very  eyes. 

Thus,  philosophically  stated,  his 
position  is  that  the  material  cause  of 
the  myth  is  the  phenomena  of  heaven  : 
the  efficient  cause  is  language  and 
words  acting  (as  will  be  seen  below) 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  ;  while 
the  myth  in  full  bloom  constitutes  at 
once  the  formal  and  the  final  causes. 
We  shall  recur  again  to  Professor  Max 
Miiller  and  his  school.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  his  theory,  before 
setting  forth  the  theory  of  the  Folk- 
lore school,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  better  understood  by  con- 
trast. Words  and  language,  it  has 
been  seen,  form  the  keystone  of  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller's  position. 

Those  who  would  make  Folklore, 
that  is  to  say,  a  study  of  early  custom 
and  practice,  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
investigation  of  Mythology  have  re- 
cently found  a  clever  and  persuasive 
spokesman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.1  His  main  object  is  to  trace 

1  "Custom  and  Myth."     London,  1884. 


back  the  great  body  of  Classical  My- 
thology to  an  earlier  source  than  the 
primitive  Aryan  home.  He  takes  a 
delicious  pleasure  in  informing  the 
votaries  of  Hellenic  literature  that 
the  objects  which  they  have  been  ig- 
norantly  worshipping  are  but  savage 
customs  and  hideous  superstitions  in 
disguise.  His  attack  on  the  Linguistic 
school  is  vigorous  and  irresistible. 
They  cannot  agree  among  themselves. 
One  linguist  finds  the  clue  to  a  certain 
myth  in  the  dawn,  another  to  the  same 
myth  in  a  cloud,  a  third  to  the  same 
myth  in  the  sun.  They  cannot  all  be 
right.  And  even  if  they  could  agree 
in  their  analysis  of  words,  yet  how  un- 
safe to  argue  from  mere  names  to  facts  ! 
Helen's  name  may  be  connected  with 
the  dawn  or  the  sunset,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war  is  a  solar  myth.  Violet  colour 
may,  by  much  pressure,  be  extracted 
from  Jason,  and  Medea  may,  if  she 
like,  trace  her  daughterhood  to  the 
Sun ;  but  the  story  of  Medea  and 
Jason  need  not  therefore  be  a  solar 
myth,  signifying  the  blending  of  the 
sun's  rays  with  the  violet  tints  of 
morning.  And  how  do  these  word- 
worshippers  explain  the  similarity, 
nay  often  the  identity,  of  stories  which 
have  clearly  grown  independently  at 
extreme  ends  of  the  world,  when  the 
names  are  entirely  different  ?  Mr. 
Lang's  answer,  from  his  aspect  of 
myths,  is  quite  easy.  The  stories 
originated  vaguely  and  anonymously, 
and  special  colouring  and  special 
names  were  afterwards  added  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  each  people. 

Mr.  Lang  would  classify  early  myths 
somewhat  as  follows.  (1)  Tales  which 
had  no  ulterior  aim  but  to  entertain, 
simply  appealing  to  the  instinctive 
craving  for  fiction.  (2)  Tales  which 
grew  up  around  some  half-developed 
savage  custom,  the  myth  being  delibe- 
rately framed  to  sanction  and  enforce 
a  new  enactment  regarding  it.  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
familiar  to  us  in  its  Hellenic  garb,  is 
thus  rather  brutally  traced  to  a  fan- 
tastic formality  observed  by  a  newly- 
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married  pair  of  savages.  (3)  Tales 
describing,  generally  by  human  analo- 
gies, the  impressions  made  upon  the 
primitive  mind  by  the  works  of  Nature. 
This  class  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
stronghold  of  the  Philological  school. 
Mr.  Lang  appears  to  us  to  have  as- 
signed to  this  group  its  proper  limits, 
duly  checking  the  extravagant  growth 
which  Professor  Max  Miiller  would 
encourage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
three  aforesaid  types  of  myths,  arising 
from  love  of  fiction,  early  custom,  or 
observation  of  Nature,  are  alike  capa- 
ble of  springing  up  independently  and 
spontaneously  among  all  families  of 
mankind.  Hence  we  shall  naturally 
expect  similar  myths  of  each  type  to 
arise  in  different  places.  Given  man- 
kind covering  the  face  of  the  earth, 
placed  under  similar  physical  and 
social  conditions,  they  as  naturally 
tend  to  frame  independently  similar 
myths,  as  similar  weapons  of  war, 
or  similar  forms  of  government. 
There  need  be  nothing  disappoint- 
ing to  us  in  contemplating  this 
monotony  of  bias.  The  Professor  in 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
on  discovering  that  he  had  repeated 
the  same  witticism  to  the  same  person 
in  the  same  circumstances  after  some 
lapse  of  time,  found  solace  and,  at  last, 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  only 
a  perfectly  balanced  mind  could  so 
exactly  reproduce  itself.  Similarly 
the  uniformity  of  early  myths  may 
bring  home  to  us  the  essential  unity  of 
men,  the  oneness  of  their  origin,  of 
their  experiences,  of  their  hopes  and 
of  their  fears.  (4)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  one  more  type  of  myths,  which, 
after  scrutinising  their  contents,  we 
feel  assured  could  not  have  sprung  up 
independently  and  simultaneously  in 
different  parts.  The  story,  for  example, 
of  Medea  and  Jason  is  found  with 
diversity  of  detail,  but  unity  of  sub- 
stance in  languages  so  unrelated  as 
Zulu,  Gaelic,  Norse,  Russian  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as,  of  course,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Such  stories  may, 
according  to  Mr.  Lang,  have  been 
diffused  by  slow  filtration  from  race  to 


race,  there  being  no  sufficient  motive 
which  we  can  discover  for  a  common 
growth  in  such  cases. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  not  wanting  weighty  autho- 
rities (Professor  Sayce,  for  example,) 
who  are  inclined  to  deny  that  there  is 
the  genuine  ring  of  a  myth  about  such 
stories  as  have  been  classed  above. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  point  else- 
where, but  Professor  Sayce  himself 
admits  that  the  boundary  line  is 
almost  impossible  to  draw,  that  a  great 
part  of  Folklore  at  any  rate  does 
constitute  Mythology,  and  that  the 
whole  question  of  their  relations  is 
at  present  before  the  court.  "We 
may  therefore  at  least  claim  them 
provisionally. 

Mr.  Lang  and  his  school  certainly 
deserve  credit  for  having  broad 
ened  the  base  of  Mythology,  which 
was  before  sadly  cramped  by  the 
Philological  champions.  We  grate- 
fully accept  his  contribution,  but  are 
disinclined  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the 
use  which  he  requests.  We  will  pro- 
cure with  it  "a  convenient  site  for 
building  purposes,"  but  we  will  not 
build  the  houses  with  it.  To  speak 
without  metaphor,  we  hold  that  the 
types  which  he  has  illustrated  consti- 
tute elements  in  the  myth,  but  lack 
its  more  essential  properties.  Man's 
higher  faculties,  glimpses  and  aspira- 
tions have  found  no  expression  in  the 
examples  adduced  by  Mr.  Lang,  for 
the  simple  reason,  we  would  suggest, 
that  man  himself  was  barely  furnished 
with  such  qualities  at  the  very  early 
period  to  which  we  propose  to  restrict 
the  class  of  myths  brought  forward  by 
him.  It  is  certain  that  all  myths  were 
not  the  products  of  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  it  is  almost  as  certain,  by  the  mere 
internal  evidence  of  the  greater  number 
of  them,  that  the  framer  was  at  least 
as  great  as  the  myth  which  he  framed. 

Now,  although  early  Religion  is  not 
co-extensive  in  scope  with  early  My- 
thology (a  common  but  erroneous  view) 
yet  the  two  are  closely  related.  Indeed 
opposing  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
myth  are  tacitly  based  on  opposing 
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theories  of  the  origin  of  religion.  A 
brief  survey  of  these  theories  is  there- 
fore essential  to  our  inquiry. 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  early 
Religion  and  early  Mythology  consist 
respectively  of  a  tissue  of  many  threads. 
Sabseism  (a  kind  of  star-worship), 
adoration  of  the  dead,  and  mythoposic 
fancy,  all  have  their  share  in  the 
fabric.  Dreams,  visions,  magic,  are 
also  potent  factors  in  the  life  of  savage 
tribes.  Then  there  is  the  worship  of 
plants  and  animals,  originating,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  a  confused  condition  of 
thought,  which  led  men  to  believe 
that  their  own  lives  were  influenced 
by,  if  not  derived  from  these  objects. 
Hence  the  tales  (scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name  of  myth)  tracing  the  ances- 
try of  a  family  to  a  particular  animal, 
star,  or  plant.  These  latter  became 
the  badge,  the  family-arms  of  the 
tribe,  and  are  called  totems,  and 
the  system  Totemism.  Thus  Totemism 
was,  in  this  view,  an  element  both  in 
early  Religion  and  Mythology.  Further 
factors  in  the  product  of  the  religious 
sense,  according  to  this  school,  are 
such  trivial  objects,  as  magical  stones, 
feathers,  shells  and  unsightly  stocks 
and  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  These 
were  venerated,  and  are  called  fetiches 
and  the  practice  Fetichism.  Adding 
now  to  Sabseism,  ghost-worship,  pure 
fancy,  Totemism  and  Fetichism,  above 
enumerated,  the  slow  action  of  thought, 
conjectural  inferences,  guesses  of 
crude  metaphysics  and  inspirations  of 
isolated  men  of  genius,  there  slowly 
emerged  that  portion  of  man's  nature 
which  realises  the  Divine.  Religion 
thus  sprang  from  a  combined  sense  of 
power,  terror  and  wonder. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Max 
Miiller  finds  the  source  of  Religion  in  a 
sense  of  what  he  terms  the  Infinite ; 
and  consistently  with  this  view  he 
traces,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  por- 
tion of  mythical  growth  to  this  prim- 
ary root.  Holding  practically  a  theory 
of  innate  Religion,  he  attributes  to 
early  man  a  faculty  of  apprehending 
the  Infinite — tangible,  semi-tangible, 
and  finally  intangible  objects  succes- 


sively maturing  this  capacity.  The 
rush  of  a  torrent,  the  roar  of  a  wind- 
swept forest,  the  grandeur  of  a  moun- 
tain awakened  at  first  a  vague  feeling 
of  awe,  which  in  course  of  time  deep- 
ened into  a  sense  of  a  personal  pre- 
sence— in  fact  of  Deity.  Fetichism, 
and  all  such  practices,  are  in  this 
aspect,  corruptions  of  a  primitive  and 
purer  form  of  worship. 

The  material  and  the  ideal  theo- 
ries as  to  the  source  of  Religion,  and 
consequently  of  Mythology,  are  thus 
seen  to  be  widely  divergent.  The 
phrase  religious  myths  is,  therefore, 
an  ambiguous  phrase,  which  is  best 
avoided.  The  two  schools  will  entirely 
differ  in  their  interpretation  and  classi- 
fication of  such.  On  the  one  hand, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers 
maintain  that  the  religious  sense  was 
primarily  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
purely  human  in  its  inception,  and 
originating  in  man's  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate the  "double"  of  his  deceased 
ancestor.  Religious  myths  would  thus 
with  him,  essentially  include  all  early 
rites  and  customs.  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
the  religious  sense  was  primarily  of 
the  heaven,  heavenly,  arising  from  the 
impressions  made  upon  man  by  celes- 
tial phenomena.  Religious  myths 
would  thus  with  him  exclude  all  but 
these.  The  fallacy  consists  in  employ- 
ing a  word,  which  even  in  our  days  is 
sufficiently  vague  in  sense,  as  though 
it  had  a  stereotyped  meaning  when 
applied  to  primitive  times.  As  we 
have  attempted  to  show  at  the  outset, 
one  of  the  essential  features  in  mytho- 
pceic  man  must  have  been  an  inability 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
several  elements  in  himself,  between 
self  and  Nature,  and  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual.  Something 
more  has  still  to  be  said  on  the  com- 
plex problem  of  the  origin  of  man  as 
affecting  mythology.  For  the  present, 
let  us  conclude  an  armistice  between 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
and  a  perfectly  fair  one.  Let  us  per- 
suade them  that  they  differ  not  in 
facts  but  in  dates  :  that  the  folklore 
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myths  belong  to  a  barbarous  and 
primitive  era,  whereas  the  phenomenal 
myths  belong  to  a  cultured  period,  are 
long  posterior  in  time  and  order  of 
growth  to  the  former,  and  are  a  pro- 
duct of  the  literary  age  of  the  most 
intellectual  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 
Our  own  position,  supported  by  the 
anthropologists,  is,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  stated,  that  the  myth  is  the 
reflecting  mirror  of  the  complex  ex- 
periences of  primitive  man.  The 
Solar  Theorists,  on  the  contrary,  who 
must  now  be  heard,  limit  the  myth 
both  in  its  source  and  its  action  to  the 
sphere  of  natural  phenomena.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  is  a  moderate  up- 
holder of  this  view,  but  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  extravagances 
of  certain  of  his  followers.  And  this 
is  how  they  say  it  came  about.  The 
sun,  in  his  daily  path  across  the 
heaven,  presents  manifold  aspects  to 
an  observer.  Each  aspect  suggested 
to  the  primitive  mind  some  human 
analogy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  separate 
myth.  Now  he  seemed  to  start  up  in 
the  east,  as  a  victor  after  a  struggle 
with  the  night :  now  to  be  tearing 
himself  from  the  embraces  of  his 
mother  (or  bride),  the  dawn  :  now,  as 
he  swept  the  clouds  before  him,  to  be 
scattering  his  foes,  or,  as  he  was  over- 
cast by  them,  to  be  hard  pressed. 
This  was  the  first  stage.  Natural 
agencies  were,  indeed,  gifted  with 
human  attributes,  but  were  still  con- 
ceived of  as  physical  phenomena.  And 
now — this  is  the  first  of  the  solar 
theory — a  change  begins.  Strange 
oblivion  suddenly  takes  possession  of 
all  mankind.  The  waters  of  Lethe 
sweep  over  the  earlier  myths,  wash 
from  them  all  traces  of  their  physical 
origin,  and  cast  them  up  on  the  shores 
of  a  later  generation  as  real  descrip- 
tions of  real  men  and  women.  Hence- 
forward, to  the  close  of  the  mythopoeic 
era,  they  retain  this  character,  although 
often  enlarged,  identified  or  combined 
with  later  history,  or  called  in  to 
sanction  the  code  of  a  lawgiver  or  the 
system  of  a  philosopher.  A  single 
illustration  of  the  solar  theory  will 


suffice — the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.  By  considerable  effort, 
Orpheus  has  been  etymologically  iden- 
tified with  the  sun,  and  Eurydice  with 
the  light,  dawn  or  sunset,  as  usual. 
This  purely  physical  association  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  story  taken  as 
a  literal  one.  We  see  the  lovely 
twilight  die  out  before  the  coming 
night ;  but  when  they  saw  this,  they 
said  that  the  beautiful  Eurydice  had 
been  stung  by  the  serpent  of  darkness, 
and  that  Orpheus  had  gone  to  fetch 
her  back  from  the  land  of  the  dead. 
We  see  the  light  which  had  vanished 
in  the  west  re-appear  in  the  east ;  but 
they  said  that  Eurydice  was  now 
returning  to  the  earth  ;  and,  as  the 
tender  light  is  seen  no  more,  when  the 
sun  himself  is  risen,  they  said  that 
Orpheus  had  turned  round  too  soon  to 
look  at  her,  and  so  was  parted  from 
the  wife  he  loved  so  dearly. 

The  defects  of  the  solar  school 
appear  to  be  many  and  glaring.  (1)  It 
is  assumed  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  the  one  thought  of  primitive 
man.  It  would  seem  that  he  gazed 
so  intently  upon  the  sun  as  to  have 
become  dazed,  and  to  have  seen  suns 
everywhere.  (2)  It  makes  too  great 
a  demand  upon  the  resources  even  of 
the  sun.  That  single  luminary  puts 
Proteus  literally  in  the  shade,  such  is 
the  variety  of  forms  he  is  supposed  to 
have  presented  to  the  savage  mind. 
We  might  almost  imagine  two  pri- 
maeval myth  -  makers  conversing  as 
Hamlet  and  Polonius  conversed 
about  the  famous  cloud.  (3)  It 
lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  language.  We  call  words 
to  our  aid,  and  no  doubt  they  react 
in  some  measure  upon  us.  But  we 
are  not  at  their  mercy.  They  are 
still  our  slaves,  though  they  may 
sometimes  grow  refractory.  (4)  Far 
the  gravest  defect,  however,  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  human  element  from 
myths.  The  glory  of  the  mid-day 
heat,  the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  the 
calm  of  twilight — all  this  can  never 
make  amends  for  the  absence  of  man, 
born,  acting,  suffering,  dying.  The 
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grandeur  of  Nature  can  at  no  period 
supplant  the  pathos  of  Humanity. 

Our  own  aspect  of  the  theory  of  the 
solar  myth  is  as  follows : — we  admit 
the  solar  origin  of  a  portion  of  the 
mass  of  Mythology,  if  the  contents  of 
the  myth  in  question,  together  with 
the  names,  clearly  point  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  we  strenuously  resist  the 
illogical  method  adopted  by  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox,  in  his  "  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations,"  who,  while  admitting  that 
the  myths  lost  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  before  accretions  had  formed 
round  them,  their  solar  and  physical 
associations,  yet  attempts  to  indicate 
the  solar  bearings  of  each  myth  in  its 
later  form,  forcing  his  solarities  into 
every  type  of  myth,  physical,  histo- 
rical, and  moral,  and  wresting  to  his 
purpose  even  the  great  epic  poems  of 
matured  nations.  With  regard  to 
these  latter,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated 
the  only  common-sense  view :  "  Any 
attempt  to  expound  the  Olympian 
Mythology  of  Homer  by  simple  refer- 
ence to  a  solar  theory,  or  even  to 
Nature-worship  in  a  larger  sense,  is 
simply  a  plea  for  a  verdict  against  the 
evidence."  l 

The  early  savage  has,  it  will  have 
been  noticed,  been  turned  to  account 
by  materialists,  idealists,  and  solarists 
alike.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
mutilated  more  recklessly  by  his 
modern  friends  than  he  could  ever 
have  been  by  his  primitive  foes.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  has  subjected  him 
to  such  a  searching  analysis  as  almost 
to  deny  that  he  ever  existed;  and 
then  again,  relenting  somewhat,  grants 
him  indeed  his  life,  but  pronounces  a 
curse  upon  him.  Speech  and  language, 
which  should  have  been  for  his  good, 
are  to  be  turned  for  him  into  an  occa- 
sion of  falling.  Following,  or  rather 
outrunning  the  Professor,  Sir  G.  Cox 
converts  him  into  a  mere  unthinking 
barometer,  fashioned  to  register  the 
impressions  of  the  heavens,  but  in- 
ferior to  that  instrument  because  it 
registers  them  falsely.  Then  Mr. 

1  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine :  Novem- 
ber, 1885. 


Herbert  Spencer  brings  him  down  to 
earth  again,  but  only  to  re-involve 
him  more  helplessly  in  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  to  add  a  further  curse 
— that  he  shall  never  forget  the  ghost 
of  his  deceased  ancestor.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  i^.eresting 
relic  cannot  revive  once  again,  and 
"  wound  the  hairy  scalp  "  of  these  his 
refined  torturers. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
narrow  views  of  the  solar  school  to 
the  larger  vision  of  Professor  Sayce. 
Each  appeals  to  language,  but  the 
latter  has  not  allowed  his  unrivalled 
erudition  in  this  department  to  un- 
hinge his  judgment.  After  specifying 
several  concurrent  causes  of  the  growth 
of  a  myth  (change,  for  instance,  or 
confusion  of  meaning  which  words 
undergo,  attempts  to  assign  a  meaning 
to  a  word  which  has  become  unintelli- 
gible, and  especially  the  childish  con- 
fusion between  nature  and  self,  and 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  expressing 
abstract  ideas  by  words  denoting 
objects  of  sense),  he  defines  a  myth 
as  a  faded  metaphor.  It  embodies 
"  the  fossilised  knowledge  and  ideas  of 
a  previous  age,  forgotten  and  misin- 
terpreted by  successors."  Rather  more 
hesitatingly  he  states  that  it  must 
have  a  religious  colouring,  and  must 
be  an  object  of  faith.  On  this  ground, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  its  freedom 
from  artificiality,  he  would  sever  it 
from  folklore,  fable,  allegory  and  such 
like.  The  Professor  himself  may  be 
quoted  to  refute  his  own  objections, 
for  many  types  of  myth  which  he  in- 
stances, are  devoid  of  the  religious 
element,  even  if  so  ambiguous  a  term 
may  fairly  be  used,  and  are  clearly  the 
outcome  of  deliberate  art.  Neverthe- 
less, Professor  Sayce  seems  to  us  to 
have  got  as  near  to  a  definition  as  is 
possible.  We  also  gratefully  welcome 
his  large  avowal  that  myths  enshrine 
philosophical,  religious,  geographical 
and  historical  truth.  This  is  entirely 
at  one  with  our  original  surmise.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
study  of  words  is  the  only  unerring 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  any  particular 
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myth,  he  appears  to  be  on  less  safe 
ground.  Surely  well-established  ana- 
logies between  myths  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  can  leave  us  a 
residuum  of  certainty  of  meaning  at 
least  as  solid  as  that  afforded  by  the 
analysis  of  words,  which  are  delicate, 
isolated,  changeful,  shading  off  at 
one  era  from  reality  to  metaphor,  and 
at  another  back  again,  and  (a  most 
important  point)  not  stereotyped  (that 
is,  committed  to  writing),  in  many 
cases,  until  ages  long  subsequent  to 
the  truths  which  they  set  forth. 

It  is  possible  to  recognise  such  a 
substratum  of  historical  truth  under- 
lying the  myths,  without  proceeding 
to  the  lengths  of  Euemerus,  the  Greek 
traveller  who  three  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  identified  the  gods 
of  Greece  with  departed  kings,  heroes, 
and  philosophers,  and,  stripping  every 
myth  of  its  supernatural  accretion, 
declared  the  residuum  to  be  history 
pure  and  simple.  Nor  need  we  follow 
the  scholars  and  theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  confirm  the  historical 
reality  of  certain  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  identified  Saturn  with 
Noah,  and  maintained  that  the  single 
character  of  Moses  had  suggested  the 
several  classical  personalities  of  Vul- 
can, Apollo,  Pan,  and  Priapus. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving champions  of  a  modified  form 
of  this  theory.  In  his  "  Studies  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  "  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  Homeric 
poems  are  largely  infused  with  elements 
derived  either  from  Jewish  Scriptures 
or  Jewish  tradition.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  ideas  of  a  God,  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  Evil  One,  while 
in  a  "trine  invocation  "  to  Zeus,  Athene, 
and  Apollo,  he  discerns  a  blurred  re- 
flection of  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  These  views  are  substantially 
repeated  in  the  "  Juventus  Mundi,"  or, 
rather,  repeated  with  greater  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Gladstone  affirms  that 
Oriental  research  has,  during  the  dec- 
ade that  intervened  between  the  pub- 
lication of  his  two  works,  thrown 


further  light  on  his  theory  that  the 
Phosnicians  formed  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks ;  and  further,  that  the  strong 
anthropomorphic  element  in  the  He- 
brew and  the  Hellenic  theologies 
proves  these  resemblances  to  have 
been  the  result  of  intercourse  well 
within  historic  times,  and  not  of  inter- 
course anterior  to  the  severance  of  the 
Semite  and  the  Aryan  stock.  This 
we  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  to  advance 
the  following  theory  as  a  safer  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  asserted  resemblances  between 
facts  or  characters  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  have  to  be  explained  by 
the  light  of  recent  research.  The 
identification  of  Hebrew  with  Greek 
personalities,  first  discovered  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  founded  upon 
the  belief  in  an  original  revelation 
made  to  all  living  men,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  On  the  dispersion,  related  m 
the  eleventh  chapter,  the  forefathers 
of  the  Greeks  of  history  carried  away 
to  their  peninsula  (as  "did  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  race)  the  sub- 
stance of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  became  corrupt,  and  degene- 
rated into  polytheism.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with 
modern  discovery  in  all  this.  Incom- 
prehensible to  our  finite  minds  as  all 
modes  of  a  primary  revelation  must 
ever  remain,  yet  the  fact  of  some 
original  manifestation  of  God  to  man, 
— when  the  creature  became  dimly 
conscious  of  the  Creator,  and  certain 
moral  relations  naturally  followed—- 
this fact  is  impervious  to  scientific 
assault.  It  is  as  necessary  to  think, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  formulate.  The 
massive  outlines  of  a  revelation  such 
as  this  (and  it  is  no  other  than  this), 
which  is  sketched  in  the  beginning  of 
Genesis,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for 
ethnical  colouring,  are  certainly  broad 
and  general  enough  to  comprehend  the 
earliest  experiences  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  view,  the  resemblances  which 
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we  discover  between  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  theology  are  due  to  the  common 
origin  of  their  respective  ancestors  at 
a  date  long  anterior  to  the  severance 
of  the  Aryan  and  the  Semite  stocks. 
Under  a  revelation  vouchsafed  to  this 
prehistoric  people,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  together  with  the  rest,  must 
have  fallen.  The  resemblances  repre- 
sent survivals  of  tradition,  not  trans- 
missions of  belief.  But  special  histori- 
cal facts  and  theological  doctrines, 
which  belong  to  a  much  later  and  a 
historic  era  of  the  Jewish  people,  must 
not  be  read  either  into  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  or 
into  the  subsequent  Greek  Mythology. 

It  is  not  here  possible  fully  to  dis- 
cuss Bacon's  peculiar  treatment  of 
myths  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients."  He  regards  them  as  de- 
liberate inventions  of  kings,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  order  in  early  communities. 
This  interpretation  will  suit  some 
of  the  later  myths,  and  a  few  of  the 
earlier  (the  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  for  instance),  but  must  not 
be  generally  applied  to  the  solution  of 
the  earliest,  or  indeed  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  myths.  The  allegories 
which  he  extracts  from  many  Greek 
myths  are  beautiful,  but  are  painfully 
forced.  It  appears  strange  to  us  of 
this  age,  with  our  rigid  canons  of 
evidence,  that  the  master  of  the  induc- 
tive method  of  philosophy  should  have 
indulged  in  so  hap-hazard  and,  to  us, 
unscientific  a  mode  of  interpretation. 
Each  mjth  was  to  him  totus  teres  atque 
rotundus  at  its  birth,  flashed  full 
grown  from  the  bi^ain  of  the  far-seeing 
statesman,  "  without  father,"  "  with- 
out descent"  from  earlier  mythical 
germs,  and  entirely  unrelated  to  its 
contemporaries  throughout  the  world. 
No  fact  could  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  infancy  of  comparative 
science  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  in- 
dicate the  manifold  elements  contained 
in  the  myth,  to  maintain  its  compre- 
hensiveness of  source  and  purport,  to 


restrict  within  their  proper  limits,  to 
supplement,  and  to  arrange  in  order 
of  sequence,  the  conflicting  theories 
propounded.  Early  custom,  religion, 
physics,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
have  qlaimed  their  several  places  in 
this  complex  whole.  A  force  so  potent 
and  far-reaching,  as  was  the  myth  in 
early  times,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  assigning  to  it  a  meaning  at  least  as 
pregnant,  and  a  range  at  least  as  wide. 

One  aspect  still  remains.  What 
were  the  views  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, with  whom  the  myth  was  so 
great  a  power,  as  to  the  origin,  scope 
and  interpretation  of  their  own  mytho- 
logy ?  How  far  do  their  views  bear  out 
our  surmise  1  We  fear  we  wrong  these 
honourable  Greeks,  in  keeping  till  the 
last  their  own  version  of  the  case. 

Carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the 
Hellenic  world  as  it  was  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  unrecorded  time  into 
the  grey  dawn  of  history,  about  seven 
hundied  years  before  the  Christian 
era  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  rich 
store  of  mythology.  The  whole  world 
was  alive  in  its  eyes.  Personal  agents 
in  the  shape  of  gods,  demi-gods,  heroes, 
and  powers  of  Nature  were  everywhere 
astir.  They  were  unquestioned  reali- 
ties :  their  claims  on  belief  were  over- 
whelming. For  they  had  come  down 
through  the  ages  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  a  venerable  past ;  and  the 
poet,  who  mainly  presented  them  for 
acceptance,  was  held  to  be  in  direct 
communion  with  the  Muse,  whose 
mouthpiece  he  was.  To  question  such 
an  authority  was  a  thing  unthought  of. 
It  is  significant,  in  this  aspect,  that  the 
poet,  with  rare  exceptions,  recorded 
only  the  deeds  of  a  bygone  age.  But, 
at  the  close  of  that  century,  Greece 
underwent  a  change  of  thought.  The 
past  ceased  to  monopolise  the  interest  of 
men  :  the  present  began  to  assert  its 
claims.  The  critical  sense  was  dawn- 
ing. Poets  began  to  find  worthy 
themes  in  every-day  experiences.  A 
school  of  physical  science,  many  of 
whose  shrewd  guesses  at  truth  are  not 
yet  antiquated,  began  to  regard  im- 
personal nature  as  a  distinct  study. 
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A  divergence  of  belief  between  philo- 
sophers and  people  was  imminent.  The 
higher  intellects  had  discovered  irra- 
tional elements  in  the  myth,  the  loftier 
souls  questioned  the  morality  of  the 
popular  gods,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  faith  of  the  masses  remained  firm 
as  of  old.  The  leaders  of  thought 
were  now  forced  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. Were  the}7  to  abandon  the  whole 
system  of  inherited  myths,  involving, 
of  course,  the  uprooting  of  the  public 
religion,  or  were  they  to  accommodate 
the  myths  to  a  new  tone  of  feeling  and 
judgment?  The  latter  course  was 
adopted.  The  task  was  a  gigantic  one ; 
but  gigantic  also  were  the  Hellenic  in- 
tellects of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  With  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets,  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  among  the  historians,  Socrates 
and  Plato  among  the  philosophers,  and 
Phidias  the  sculptor  to  embody  their 
living  thoughts  in  his  breathing  marble, 
what  could  be  called  impossible  ?  Thus 
the  myths  in  their  hour  of  need  and 
ready  to  perish,  were  not  merely 
saved,  but  quickened,  spiritualised, 
immortalised. 

The  tragic  poets  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  myths  the  highest  emo- 
tions of  which  the  sensitive  Athenian 
was  capable — his  passion,  his  patriot- 
ism, and  his  reverence,  for  it  is  very 
observable  that  mythical  characters 
and  legends  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  Athenian  drama.  But  all 
was  purified,  all  raised  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  level  of  the  age.  The 
gods  were  presented,  not  in  their 
jealousies  and  frailties,  but  in  their 
majesty  and  justice.  Demi  gods  and 
local  heroes  were  likewise  purged  of 
their  dross,  and  set  forth  as  types  of 
endurance  and  national  spirit.  Thus 
the  poets  were  not  merely  interpreters 
of  myths,  but  in  the  truest  sense 
makers  of  myths.  This  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would 
identify  a  mythopceic  with  a  bar- 
barous age.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  the  cultivated  Athenian  was 
guilty  of  any  intellectual  dishonesty 
in  accepting  with  faith  the  remodelled 
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myth.  The  natural  reverence  con- 
ceded to  matters  of  tradition,  deep- 
ened as  it  was  by  the  appeal  of  poet 
and  philosopher  to  all  that  was  noblest 
in  their  country's  history  and  truest 
in  their  own  hearts,  was  more  than 
enough  to  secure  for  the  pure  and 
reformed  myth  an  unhesitating  alle- 
giance. The  historians,  in  a  less 
degree,  fostered  this  same  habit  of 
mind.  Herodotus,  with  his  childlike 
piety,  recognised  a  real  historical  ele- 
ment in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
myths.  And  the  philosophers  also 
lent  their  moral  weight.  Plato's 
treatment  of  the  myth  is  remarkable. 
He  discountenances  attempts  to  strain 
it  into  history  or  philosophy,  but  re- 
gards it  as  a  most  valuable  instrument 
of  ethical  training.  The  legislator,  in 
his  ideal  state,  is  to  suppress  all  divine 
and  heroic  legends  which  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  philosophers's  con- 
ception of  the  gods,  and  to  provide 
new  myths  of  his  own  invention.  The 
people  must  faithfully  accept  that 
which  he  prescribes  for  their  good. 
The  myths  of  the  past  had  been,  as 
the  myths  of  the  future  were  to  be, 
simple  expressions  of  feeling  and  ima- 
gination, respecting  the  characters  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  men.  Their  fitness 
for  the  age  of  which  they  were  the 
product  was  ample  ground  for  their 
existence  and  acceptation. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Hellenic 
treatment  of  its  own  Mythology.  And 
it  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  as  being 
a  type  of  the  repeated  treatment  of 
the  myth  in  subsequent  revivals  of 
learning.  At  such  crises  she  has 
passed  through  metamorphoses,  it  is 
true,  but  invariably  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade  of  life.  Unlike  one  of 
her  offspring,  the  giant  Antaeus,  she 
has  gained  rather  than  lost  strength, 
as  often  as  some  intellectual,  spiritual 
or  artistic  Hercules  has  torn  her  from 
her  mother  Earth,  and  has  lifted  her 
into  a  sublime  region  of  thought  and 
sentiment.  It  is  this  very  adaptabi- 
lity that  she  manifests  to  every  change 
of  environment,  which  is  for  her  a 
sure  pledge  of  immortality. 

W.  A.  GILL. 
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MR.  MORRIS'S  "ODYSSEY."1 


THE  dilemma  of  translations  from 
classical  poetry  is  this  :  if  the  play  or 
epic  be  not  translated  by  a  poet,  all  is 
lost,  while  the  more  the  translator  is 
a  true  poet,  the  more  he  inevitably 
gives  of  himself,  and  the  more  he 
obscures  his  original.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  the  happy  mean :  the  translator 
who  is  just  poetical  enough,  and  not 
too  much  of  a  poet.  These  obvious 
considerations  might  •  be  illustrated 
from  versions  of  Homer.  Chapman 
makes  Homer  Chapman  :  his  rapid  but 
turbid  stream  rolls  down  with  many 
a  break  that  is  foreign  to  the  bright 
speed  of  Homer.  Pope,  again,  makes 
Homer  a  rhetorician  :  he  dims  his  eye 
for  nature,  and  credits  him  with  points 
and  antitheses  of  which  the  Chian  man 
had  no  conception. 

"  The  swift  Achilles  in  his  verse  doth  show 
As  if  no  Centaur  trained  him,  but  Boileau." 

Then,  turning  to  translators  whom 
the  gods  have  not  made  poetical,  we 
find  that  they,  like  Lord  Derby,  do 
not  make  Homer  poetical  either.  They 
offer  a  Homer  wanting  the  life  of  him, 
the  music,  and  the  variety,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  style.  One  is  often 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Worsley 
came  as  near  as  possible  to  being  the 
ideal  translator  of  the ' '  Odyssey. ' '  He 
added  little  of  his  own  ;  and,  if  the 
Spenserian  stanza  is  very  unlike  the 
hexameter,  at  least  it  has  melody  and 
the  memories  of  old  romance. 

Mr.  William  Morris  is  the  latest 
poet  who  has  attempted  to  render  the 
"  Odyssey."  It  might  have  been  said 
beforehand  that  Mr.  Morris  has  all 
the  qualities  of  the  ideal  translator. 
He  is  distinguished  as  a  narrative 
poet.  He  can  tell  a  story  well.  His 

1  "  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,"  translated  by 
William  Morris.  Vol.  1.,  London,  1887. 


interests,  like  those  of  Homer,  are  in 
the  loves  and  wars  of  famous  heroes  : 
in  all  that  they  wrought  and  bore  by 
the  god's  decree,  that  there  might  be  a 
song  in  the  ears  of  men  yet  to  come. 
He  has  Homer's  love  of  workmanship, 
of  bronze  work,  gold  work,  the 
marvels  of  the  loom  and  the  tapestry 
whereon  Helen,  like  Matilda  at 
Bayeux,  embroidered  the  strife  of 
warlike  men.  Mr.  Morris  has  the 
Homeric  love  of  wandering  in  undis- 
covered and  enchanted  seas :  the 
Homeric  idea  of  the  briefness  of  life, 
and  the  darkness  of  death.  Certainly 
the  author  of  the  story  of  Jason  seems 
(save  Scott)  the  best  fitted  of  poets 
since  Quintus  Smyrnseus  to  wake 
again  that  old  lyre  of  the  hero's  : 

&ei5e  5'  apa  /cAe'a  avSptav. 

One  might  only  fear  that  his  lyre 
would  lack  the  string  which  sounds 
to  the  delight  of  battle :  the  ^ap/xvy, 
whereof  after  all  there  is  little  in  the 
"Odyssey,"  till  we  reach  that  battle 
with  the  Wooers. 

In  spite  of  these  expectations,  one 
is  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
"  Odyssey  "  of  Mr.  Morris.  Here  a  re- 
viewer must  be  understood  to  speak 
strictly  for  himself.  Many  find  in 
Mr.  Morris's  version  all  that  they 
want.  They  can  read  him  as  one 
reads  a  good  novel,  which  after  all  is 
the  test  of  success  in  the  translation  of 
the  Master-romance.  A  translation 
appeals  to  students — who  take  a  kind 
of  artistic  interest  in  seeing  diffi- 
culties overcome,  and  in  testing  and 
comparing  various  renderings — but 
who  always  read  Homer  for  them- 
selves in  the  original.  For  students 
Mr.  Morris's  "Odyssey  "  has  plenty  of 
attractions,  the  attractions  of  a  novel 
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experiment  in  a  difficult  art.  A 
translation  also  appeals,  however,  to 
the  unlearned,  or  not  Greek-learned 
reader ;  and  thus  the  object  is  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  Homer.  Here 
the  opinion  of  a  lover  of  poetry  like 
Mr.  Bright,  of  a  judge  of  English 
poetry  who  is  professedly  not  Greek- 
learned,  would  be  an  invaluable  test. 
Would  such  a  reader  find  in  Mr. 
Morris  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  we 
find  in  the  original  epic?  Who  can 
ever  answer  with  certainty  such  a 
question  ?  To  one,  at  least,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Morris  has  obscured  some- 
what the  effect  of  Homer  on  an  English 
reader,  by  putting  into  his  "  Odyssey  " 
— not  too  much  of  himself  as  a  poet,  but 
too  much  of  himself  as  a  student.  Mr. 
Morris  is  well  known  as  the  admirer 
and  translator  of  the  Sagas,  some  of 
which  he  has  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all  of  us.  He  has  naturally  been 
struck  (as  who  is  not?)  by  the  resem- 
blances and  analogies  between  the  life 
and  language  of  heroes  like  Ajax,  and 
the  life  and  language  of  heroes  like 
Gretir,  or  Skarphedin,  that  noble  white 
Zulu  of  the  Njala,  that  unconquerable 
Aryan  savage.  Now  certainly  the 
heroic  Greek  and  the  heroic  Scandina- 
vian life  closely  resemble  each  other. . 
The  Homeric  house  might  well  be  illus- 
trated by  comparison  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian skali.  The  position  of  women, 
the  love  of  war  (much  more  passionate 
in  the  North),  the  love  of  adventure, 
the  structure  of  society,  and  many 
other  points,  are  common  to  Iceland 
and  to  Argos.  The  literature  and 
style  of  speech  are  also  akin,  and  this 
has  perhaps  helped  to  lead  Mr.  Morris 
astray.  The  Sagas,  if  one  may  judge 
by  translations,  are  full  of  recurring 
epithets  like  Homer's,  and  a  liking 
for  periphrases  which  has  left  a  tra- 
ditional trace  on  the  style  of  Homer. 
We  know,  from  a  passage  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Aristophanes,  that  the  old 
words,  and  the  ritual  words,  and 
expressions  like  VCKVCOV  a/xeviyi/a  Kdpr/va. 
puzzled  Athenian  schoolboys,  as  old 
Biblical  words  puzzle  schoolboys  to- 
day. There  were  Homeric  glossaries 


written  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Athenian  Homeric  studies. 

Reflecting  probably  on  all  these 
things,  Mr.  MoiTis  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  all  the  old 
formulae  of  Homer's  language  should 
be  represented  in  English  by  adapta- 
tions or  imitations  of  the  old  formulae 
of  the  Sagas.  He  has  fallen  back  on 
translations  or  imitations  of  ancient 
Icelandic  expressions,  and  has  turned 
English  words  from  their  accepted 
sense  into  sense  which  may  once  have 
been  etymologically  correct,  but  which 
is  no  longer  familiar. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
misled  by  a  praiseworthy  desire  for 
accuracy.  He  finds  a  word  in  Homer 
which  probably  was  difficult  to  Greeks 
of  Plato's  time,  and  he  renders  it 
by  a  word  which  is  difficult  to  Eng- 
lishmen of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
time.  This  may  sound  very  correct, 
but  the  result  is  rather  uncomfortable. 
Mr.  Morris  too  often  recalls  the  writer 
of  Bohn's  "  crib,"  who  remarks  in  a 
note,  "  Here  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
successfully  rivalled  the  obscurity  of 
the  original."  For  example,  Mr. 
Morris  takes  SiaKTopos,  an  epithet  of 
Hermes.  Aia/cropo?  may  mean  the 
"Guide,"  or  it  may  mean  the  "  Mes- 
senger ;  "  but  Mr.  Morris  renders  it 
"the  Flitter."  The  objection  to  this 
is  obvious.  A  Greek  may  not  have 
been  sure  what  Sia/cropo?  meant,  and 
most  of  Mr.  Morris's  readers  will  cer- 
tainly not  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
"Flitter."  Yet  the  Greek  and  the 
Englishman  are  not  on  a  level  of  disad- 
vantage. For  to  the  Greek  Sia/cropos 
was  familiar  :  it  did  not  stop  him,  as 
a  reef  stops  a  ship,  to  use  Caesar's 
phrase  about  unusual  words.  The 
Englishman,  till  he  has  learned  to 
construe  Mr.  Morris  by  aid  of  Mr. 
Morris,  must  be  pulled  up  short  by 
the  "  Flitter."  Now  it  seems  a  pal- 
pable objection  to  a  version  of  Homer 
that  it  is  full  of  words  and  phrases 
which  give  pause  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  though  they  may  be  inter- 
preted by  students  of  old  English  and 
of  the  Scotch  ballads.  Thus  it  ap- 
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pears  that  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  most 
learned  and  sympathetic  critics  was 
"  bothered,"  if  we  may  say  so,  by 

1 '  But  I  pray  thee  there  to  burn  me  in  all  my 

battle-weed, 

And  on  the  sea  side  hoary  to  pile  the  howe 
for  me." 

It  was  the  howe  that  puzzled  Mr. 
Morshead,  though  the  word,  to  a  Low- 
land Scot,  is  perfectly  familiar  and 
appropriate.  To  the  common  English 
reader,  it  is  probable  that  "battle- 
weed  "  will  be  quite  as  perplexing  as 
"  howe."  Homer  only  says  <rw  reu^eo-ii/, 
acrtra.  JJ.QI  €<rrw,  which  could  not  have 
puzzled  any  Athenian  of  Pericles' 
time.  Mr.  Morris,  of  course,  gives  us 
"  Argus-bane,"  because  it  reminds  him 
of  Sigurd  Fafnir's-bane,  Fafnisbana. 
But  will  the  intelligent  artisan  who  is 
always  the  court  of  appeal  in  these 
matters  (and  who  never  gives  a  de- 
cision), or  will  the  intellectual  lady 
in  the  country,  know  what  "  Argus- 
bane  "  means  1  "What  Pope  would 
have  thought  of  "  Argns-bane,"  "  'tis 
better  only  guessing."  In  short,  Mr. 
Morris's  English  is  often  much  more 
unlike  modern,  or  even  Biblical  Eng- 
lish, than  Homer's  Greek  is  unlike 
that  of  Aristotle's  age.  Where  Homer 
is  archaic,  Mr.  Morris  is  archaistic. 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  an 
early  Greek  vase,  and  a  late  Greek 
vase  of  the  date  when  people  copied, 
not  well,  the  work  that  was  early. 

"Argus-bane"  is  one  of  the  least 
dubious  examples  of  Mr.  Morris's  Saga- 
style.  "  The  yellow  Menelaus  "  (though 
he  owes  nothing  to  the  Sagas)  is  an  un- 
lucky rendering  of  favtfds,  which  refers, 
one  presumes,  to  the  yellow  locks,  not  to 
the  complexion,  of  the  lord  of  Argive 
Helen.  "  Burg-bane,"  for  "sacker  of 
cities,"  is  not  more  fortunate,  nor 
"  Wights  of  the  Whirlwind  "  for  the 
perfectly  familiar  Harpies.  Nor  does 
one  at  all  understand  why  the  poet 
should  constantly  speak  of  "  God-folk  " 
and  "  men  folk,"  when  Homer  is  only 
talking  of  Gods  and  Men. 

The  question  thus  arises,  How  much 
is  the  general  correctness,  the  very 


unusual  closeness  of  rendering  of  Mr. 
Morris,  and  how  much  are  the  rapidity 
and  honesty,  so  to  speak,  of  his  trans- 
lation, hampered  and  damaged  by  his 
use  of  unfamiliar  turns  and  terms  ? 
How  much  has  the  man  of  study  and 
science  in  him  damaged  and  obscured 
the  poet? 

By  way  of  attempting  to  answer 
this  question,  and  also  because  we 
prefer  to  Mr.  Morris's  present  metre 
a  metre  he  used  long  ago,  let  us  com- 
pare Mr.  Morris,  the  poet,  with  Mr. 
Morris  the  philologist  and  historian 
blended  with  the  poet.  He  is  a  poet, 
pure  and  simple,  in  "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason."  He  is  a  poet  added 
to  a  student  of  Icelandic,  and  of 
old  heroic  life,  in  his  version  of  the 
"Odyssey."  Even  in  "Jason,"  how- 
ever, he  is  a  learned  poet,  of  the 
school  of  Virgil  or  Apollonius  Rhodius 
rather  than  of  Homer. 

Here  is  the  passage  in  which  Odys- 
seus greets  Nausicaa. 

"  But   alone    stood  Alcinoxis"    daughter,  for 

Athene  made  her  bold 
Of  her  heart,  and  from  her  body  all  trem- 
bling did  withhold  ; 
So  she  stood  in  her  place  to  meet  him,  and 

he  pondered  diversely 
Whether  he  should  pray  to  the  fair-faced, 

laying  hand  upon  her  knee, 
Or  aloof  from  where  he  was  standing  with 

honied  speech  to  pray 
That  she  would  give  him  a  garment  and  tell 

of  the  town  ward  way. 
And  so  to  him  bethinking  at  last  it  seemed 

but  good 
"With   honied  words  to  beseech    her  aloof 

from  where  he  stood, 
Lest  the  maid  should  be  wrathful  of  heart 

if  his  hand  her  knees  should  take. 
So  honied  words  and   gainful  thenceforth 

withal  he  spake." 

Here  the  verse  is  somewhat  untune- 
ful,  and  although  there  be  no  strange 
Saga  words,  "  he  pondered  diversely  " 
hardly  seems  a  natural  or  poetical 
phrase.  But  all  the  passage  appears 
harsh  and  crabbed  if  we  compare  with 
it: 

' '  Thereafter  wandering  lonely  did  he  meet 
A  maid,  with  girt-up  gown  and  sandalled 

feet, 
Who  joyously  through  flowering  grass  did 
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Holding  within  her  hand  an  unstrung  bow  ; 
And,  setting  eyes  on  her,  he  thought,  in- 
deed, 

This  must  be  she  that  made  Actaeon  bleed  : 
For,  certes,  ere  that  day  he  had  not  seen 
Within  that  wild,  one  made  so  like  a  queen." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Morris  moves  much  more  freely  and 
joyously  in  his  old  metre — the  metre 
of  Chaucer,  of  Keats,  and  of  Chap- 
man's "  Odyssey,"  than  in  the  kind  of 
hexameters  by  which  he  represents 
"the  strong-winged  music  of  Homer." 
We  will  choose  another  passage,  because 
it  illustrates,  not  merely  Mr  Morris's 
comparative  freedom  and  grace  in  the 
metre  one  had  hoped  he  would  use, 
but  because  it  shows  how  different  are 
the  "  romantic  "  manner  and  the  man- 
ner of  Homer,  the  first  Master  of 
Romance.  The  passage  tells  of  the 
approach  to  the  Siren. 

"  Now  while  all  things  I  was  telling  to  my 

folk  and  hiding  nought, 
That  while  exceeding  swiftly  fared  on  the 

ship  well-wrought 
Toward  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  and  the 

breeze  drave  fair  and  well ; 
But   now  dropped   all    the  breezes  and  a 

windless  calm  befel, 
And  the  God  did  all  the  billows  to  sleep  and 

slumber  lay. 
So  therewith  arose  the  shipmen,  and  struck 

the  sails  straightway, 
And  in  the  shiphold  stowed  them  and  sat 

down  to  the  oars  forthright, 
And  so  with  the  shaven  tir-wood  they  beat 

the  water  white. 
Then  piecemeal  a  loaf  of  wax  I  sheared  with 

the  whetted  brass, 
And  that  same  with  my  sturdy  hand  I 

laboured,  and  brought  it  to  pass 
That  it  warmed  ;  for  my  might  constrained 

it,  and  the  bright  beams  made  it  soft, 
The  beams  of  the  Sun,  the  King,  the  seed 

of  the  Rider  Aloft. 
Then  one  by  one  I  anointed  the  ears  of  all 

my  men, 
And  hand  and  foot  they  bound  me  in  mine 

own  ship  there  and  then, 
Upright  in  the  step  of  the  mast,  and  the 

rope-yarn  thereto  tied ; 
Then  they  sat  and  beat  with  their  oar-blades 

the  grey  sea  by  our  side." 

That  is  Mr.  Morris  translating 
Homer,  and  here  is  Mr.  Morris  adrift 
in  the  pinnace  of  his  own  fancy,  "  on 
all  the  seas  of  song." 

"  Now,  as  they  sped  along,  they  presently, 
Rounding  a  headland,  reached  a  little  bay, 


Walled  from  the  sea  by  splintered  cliffs  and 


Capped  by  the  thy  my  hills'  green  wind-  beat 

head, 
Where  'mid  the  whin  the  burrowing  rabbits 

fed. 
And  'neath  the  cliff  they  saw  a  waste  of 

sand, 
'Twixt  Nereus'  pasture  and  the  high  scarped 

laud, 
Whereon,  yet  far  off,  could  their  eyes  be- 

hold 
White  bodies    moving,  crowned   and  girt 

with  gold, 
Wherefrom   it   seemed   that  lovely  music 

welled. 
So  when  all   this   the  grey-eyed  queen 

beheld, 

She  said  :   '  0  Jason,  I  have  made  thee  wise 
In  this  and  other  things  ;  turn  then  thine 

eyes 

Seaward,  and  note  the  ripple  of  the  sea, 
Where  there  is  hope  as  well  as  fear  for  thee. 
Nor  look  upon  the  death  that  lurketh  there 
'Neath  the  grey  cliff,  though  sweet  it  seems 

and  fair  ; 

For  tluni  art  young  upon  this  day  to  die. 
Take  then  the  helm,  and  gazing  steadily 
Upon  the  road  to  Greece,  make  strong  thine 

hand, 

And  steer  us  toward  the  lion-haunted  land  : 
And  thou,   0  Thracian  !   if  thou  ere  hast 

moved 
Men's  hearts,  with  stories  of  the  Gods  who 

loved, 

And  men  who  suffered,  move  them  on  this 
day,  « 

Taking  the  deadly  love  of  death  away, 
That  even  now  is  stealing  over  them, 
While  still  they  gaze   upon    the    ocean's 

hem, 
Where  their  undoing  is  if  they  but  knew.'  " 

These  contrasts  may  not  prove  that 
Mr.  Morris  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  translate  the  "  Odyssey  "  in 
the  measure  of  his  "Jason."  They 
may  only  show  that  he  moves  most 
lightly,  as  is  natural,  when  he  has  not 
the  constraints  of  the  translator.  As 
to  metre,  his  measure  enables  him  to 
keep  very  close  to  the  original  because 
the  English  line  is  as  long  as  the 
Greek.  But  he  has  to  fill  out  his  lines 
often  with  uncalled-for  words. 

"  In  the  hollow  den  he  cooped  us  with  the 
very  might  of  his  hand." 

Here  "very"  may  stand  for  the 
double  words  Kpa.Tfpf)<f>i  fitrjcfriv,  but 
it  certainly  sounds  superfluous. 
Expressions  like  "  in  such  -  wise  " 
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are  troublesome ;  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  smile  when  Athene 
says  that  Ulysses  "  is  wise  in  many 
a  gin."  But  this  is  a  return  to 
the  complaint  of  Mr.  Morris's  odd 
words,  "  Telemachus'  baleful  bane " 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.  These  words 
must  appear  far  more  odd  to  the 
general  reader,  who  wants  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  than  to  critics  who 
know  what  Mr.  Morris  is  driving  at, 
even  when  they  think  that  he  driveth 
furiously.  But  the  critic  has  in  his 
mind  Homer's  entire  absence  of  pe- 
dantry, and  research,  and  affectation, 
his  direct  speech  always  natural  and 
simple,  even  where  half  obsolete  and 
to  us  obscure.  Perhaps  the  general 
reader  will  not  be  hampered  by 
reflecting  thus ;  and,  after  all,  it 
will  really  give  him  very  little 
trouble  to  master  Mr.  Morris's  mean- 
ing, even  when  his  words,  or  his  use 
of  them,  are  least  familiar.  When  he 
has  taken  this  trouble,  he  will  find  in 
Mr.  Morris's  "Odyssey"  the  English 
version  which  best  combines  closeness 
and  accuracy  with  spirit.  Mr.  Morris 
does  not  even  allow  himself  the  rare 
,  licenses  of  Mr.  Worslej',  who  now  and 
then  threw  in  a  pretty  thing  of  his 
own.  He  always  writes  as  he  con- 
ceives Homer  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  English.  We  may  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  choice  of  equivalent 
words,  and  often  the  general  effect 
of  a  passage  will  appear  to  us  quaint 
and  crabbed.  The  following  passage 
is  an  example  from  the  story  of 
Proteus. 

"  I  spake  and  that  Godhead's  glory  again  took 

up  the  tale : 
'Yea,  all  shall  I  tell  thee,  0  friend,  that 

thereof  thou  have  no  doubt : 
"When  up  to  the  midmost  heaven  the  sun 

hath  wended  about, 
The  Sea-floods'  Elder  unerring  cometh  up 

from  the  brine  outright, 
Along  with  the  breath  of  the  west- wind  with 

the  darkling  ripple  dight, 
And  in  the  hollow  places  of  the  rocks  he 

falleth  asleep, 
And  about  him  the  flock  of  the  sea-calves, 

the  brood  of  the  Maid  of  the  Deep, 
Lie   sleeping  gathered  together,    come  up 

from  the  hoary  sea, 


And  they  breathe  forth  a  bitter  savour  of 

the  brine  where  the  flood-wells  be. 
Now  thither  will  I  lead  thee  when  the  dawn 

beginneth  to  show, 
And  lay  thee  there  all  duly  :  but  three  whom 

thou  dost  know 

To  be  the  best  of  thy  fellows  from  thy  fair- 
decked  ships  choose  well. 
But  that  Elder's  baleful  magic  to  thee  will 

I  fully  tell : 
For  first  unto  numbering  his  sea-calves  and 

telling  them  o'er  will  he  fall, 
But  when  his  count  is  accomplished,  and 

he  hath  beheld  them  all, 
Then  lieth  he  down  amidst  them,  as  a  shep- 
herd amidst  of  his  sheep. 
But  so  soon  as  ye  have  beheld  him  that  he 

lieth  there  asleep, 
Then  mind  ye  of  your  starkness  and  to  your 

might  look  ye, 
That  ye  hold  him,  as  sore  as  he  striveth, 

and  longeth  to  be  free. 
He  will  try  it  and  turn  into  all  things,  all 

such  as  creep  upon  earth, 
And  he  will  be  the  water,  and  the  fire  that 

of  God  hath  birth. 
But  all  unmoved  do  ye  hold  him,  and  press 

him  all  the  more. 
But  when  he  shall  speak  unto  you  in  the 

shape  that  he  had  before, 
And  he  being  then  nought  other  than  ye 

saw  him  lying  asleep, 
Then  refrain  your  might  and  loosen  that 

Elder  of  the  Deep. 
But  ask  him  which  of  the  Gods  it  is  that  is 

hard  on  thee, 
And  ask  of  thine  homeward  faring,  and  thy 

road  o'er  the  fishy  sea."  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited,  or 
mpre  accurate.  But  why  does  Proteus 
come  forth  "  outright,"  except  to  get 
in  the  favourite  word  "  dight,"  which 
Malory  too  was  fond  of  using,  and 
which  adds  to  the  impression  of  odd- 
ness  or  quaintness?  And  perhaps  a 
reader  accustomed  to  Elders  of  the 
Kirk  may  have  pious  but  incongruous 
associations  with  that  "  Elder  of  the 
Deep." 

All  these  things  are  very  much 
affairs  of  personal  experience.  How 
does  it  strike  one  ?  We  can  reply  to 
that  question.  One  can  say  that  Mr. 
Morris's  "Odyssey"  strikes  one  as  a 
valuable  and  interesting  experiment, 
and  as  a  translation  with  high  and 
original  qualities.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  another  that  might  be  so- 
confidently  recommended  to  a  modern 
reader  ignorant  of  Homer,  and  willing 
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to  take  a  little  trouble,  willing  to 
read  at  least  till  the  style  becomes 
familiar.  But  it  is  not  the  ideal  trans- 
lation one  expected  from  Mr.  Morris. 
That  is  because  one  expected  (what 
is  perhaps  impossible)  the  freedom, 
fluency,  and  music  of  the  "  Jason," 
combined  with  the  conscientious  close- 
ness of  the  present  version.  Even  in 
this  version,  however,  some  passages 
seem  ideally  good.  The  following  (in 
which  a  slight  fault  of  interpretation 
is  of  no  importance)  is  a  specimen. 

' '  And  Heracles  the  mighty  I  saw  when  these 

went  by  ; 
His  image  indeed  :  for  himself  mid  the  Gods 

that  never  die 
Sits  glad  at  the  feast,  and  Hebe  fair-ancled 

there  doth  hold, 
The  daughter  of  Zeus  the  mighty  and  Here 

shod  with  gold. 
But  about  him  was  noise  of  the  dead,  as  of 

birds  fear-wildered  in  flight 
About  and  about  ;  and  he  wended  as  the 

dust  of  the  midmost  night, 
With  his  bow  all  bare  in  his  hand  and  the 

arrow  laid  on  the  string, 
And  peering  around  and  about  him,  as  who 

would  loose  at  a  thing  ; 
And  his  breast  was  girded  about  with  a  belt 

of  wonder  and  fear, 
And  of  gold  was  that  girdle-fashioned,  and 

strange  tilings  inwrought  there, 
As  bears,  and  boars  of  the  woodland,  and 

lions  gleaming-eyed, 


And  days  of  strife  and  battles,  and  murders 

of  men  that  have  died  ; 
And  he  who  that  marvellous  girdle  by  his 

craft  did  fashion  and  lay 
Hath  never  wrought  such  another,  nor  will 

do  yet  on  a  day.'' 

One  does  not  see  how  this  can  be 
surpassed  by  any  translator  in  any 
vehicle  of  modern  words.  The  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Morris's  "Odyssey" 
will  be  anxiously  expected  by  lovers 
of  poetry,  and  of  Homer.  It  will  com- 
plete the  most  honest  and  straight- 
forward translation  of  the  poem  that 
ever  was  written  in  English  verse  :  a 
translation  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
regretted  but  the  occasional  jars  in 
the  music,  and  the  occasional  annoy- 
ance of  words  that,  used  in  this  place, 
belong  rather  to  philology  than  to 
literature,  and,  perhaps,  are  not  wholly 
correct  as  philology.  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  un- Homeric  than  the 
search  for  obscure  old  words,  and 
phrases  doubtfully  learned.  That  is 
Mr.  Morris's  weak  side  :  he  knows  too 
much,  and  perhaps  does  not  always 
know  it  correctly;  and  this  lore  he 
thrusts  on  the  unlearned  reader,  to  his 
confusion.  An  English  Homer  should 
not  need  notes  explanatory  of  the 
English. 
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THE  WHITE  WINTER. 

"Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirse 
Grandinis  misit  Pater." 

MAN,  but  it's  vexin' !     There's  the  law 
For  five  months  noo  been  white  wi'  snaw, 
And,  when  we  lookit  for  a  thaw 

An'  lowser  weather, 
It's  gathe.rin'  for  anither  fa' 

As  black  as  ever  ! 

It's  no'  alane  that  fodder's  dear, 
Yowes  stervin',  an'  the  lambin'  near, 
An'  winter  owre  the  Ochils  drear 

Drivin'  unstintit, — 
But  gudesake  !  what's  come  owre  the  year  1 

An'  what's  ahint  it? 

Wha  kens  but  what  oor  axle-tree 
'S  been  slew'd  aboot,  or  dung  ajee,1 
An'  aff  thro'  space  awa'  we  flee 

In  a  new  orbit  1 
Whilk  maks  the  seasons,  as  we  see, 

Be  sair  disturbit. 

Wha  kens  but  what  we've  seen  the  heel 

O'  simmer  in  a  last  fareweel  1 

Nae  mair  green  gow'ny  braes  to  speel  2 

Wi'  joyfu'  crook, 
Or  dip  in  Devon  where  a  wiel3 

Invites  to  dook. 

What  ance  has  been  may  be  ance  mair. 
And  ance,  as  learned  clerks  declare, 
This  planet's  fortune  was  to  fare, 

In  ages  auld, 
Thro'  regions  o'  the  frigid  air 

Past  kennin'  cauld. 

The  snaw  a'  owre  lies  sax  feet  deep : 
Ae  half  oor  time  we're  howkin' 4  sheep : 
We  havena  had  a  blanket  sleep 

Sin'  the  new  year ; 
m  And  here  we're  at  oor   hin'most  neep, 5 

An'  term-time  near. 

Dung  ajee,  knocked  aslant.  *  Sped,  climb.  3   Wid,  pool. 

4  Howkin,  digging  out.  5  Nccp,  turnip. 
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It's  just  as  bad  wi'  ither  folk. 

A  shepherd's  missin'  wi'  his  flock  : 

An  eagle's  ravagin'  the  Knock ; r 

An'  nearer  hame 
A  dearth  o'  whisky's  at  the  Crock,2 

An'  aumries  tame  !  3 

The  roads  are  blockit  up  a'  roun'  's  : 
Silent  are  a'  the  seas  an'  soun's  ; 
And  at  the  very  trons4  in  touns 

It's  hoch-deep  5  lyin'. 
In  fac',   the   winter's  broken  boun's, 

There's  nae  denyin'. 

Come  back,  come  back,  oor  ain  auld  sun, 
Thy  auld-appointit  path  to  run  ! 
And  a'  the  freits6  that  were  begun 

To  shore7  us  ill, 
Shall  in  the  crackin'  of  a  gun 

Flee  owre  the  hill ! 

Then,  as  of  auld,  when  skies  are  clear, 

An'  springin'  corn  begins  to  breer,8 

Those  joys  the  shepherd's  heart  shall  cheer 

That  charni'd  of  yore, 
And  life  on  Devon  be  as  dear 

As  heretofore  ! 

HUGH  HALIBURTON, 

(Shepherd  of  the  Ochils). 

1  Knock,  hill. 

"J  The  Orock,  Crook-of-Devon,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils. 
3  Aumries  tame,  cupboards  empty.  4  Trons,  market-places. 

5  Hoch-dccp,  knee-deep.  6  Freits,  superstitious  fears. 

7  Shore,  threaten  8  Srecr,  braid. 
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BY    F.    MARION    CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  bathing  the  terrace 
in  silver,  and  lending  in  her  turn  to 
men  the  light  she  borrowed  from  hea- 
ven. For  some  minutes  no  one  spoke, 
and  it  was  as  though  all  nature  lay  in 
a  trance  while  the  visions  of  heaven 
passed  by.  It  was  the  hour  when  in 
Eastern  lands  the  lotus  unfolds  its 
heavy  leaves,  to  take  up  the  wondrous 
dream  broken  by  the  scorching  day. 
It  was  the  hour  when  in  the  laurel- 
groves  of  Italy  the  nightingale  raises 
her  voice  in  passionate  sorrow  for  the 
blood  she  has  helped  to  shed  and  can 
never  wash  away.  All  the  party  were 
silent,  realising  perhaps  in  that  mo- 
ment the  whole  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Heine  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and 
looked  steadily  at  the  moon,  resting 
his  elbows  on  the  carved  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  clasping  his  delicate  white 
fingers  before  him. 

Suddenly,  a  wonderful  strain  of  music 
broke  the  silence.  Some  one  was  play- 
ing on  the  piano  in  the  great  hall,  and 
through  the  open  windows  the  sound 
floated  out  to  the  terrace.  No  one 
dared  to  speak,  though  all  started 
in  surprise.  It  was  a  wild  Polish 
mazourka,  fitful,  passionate,  and  sad, 
woven  in  strange  movement :  now 
sweeping  forward  in  a  burst  of  proud 
hope,  full  of  the  rush  of  the  dance,  the 
ring  of  spurs,  the  timely-measured 
tread  of  women's  feet,  the  indescrib- 
able grace  of  slender  figures  in  refined 
yet  rapid  motion — the  whole  breathing 
a  reckless  delight  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment,  a  defiant  power  to  be  glad 
in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Then,  with 
the  contrast  of  true  passion,  the  pace 
1  Copyright,  1887,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


slackens,  the  melody  sways  fitfully  in 
the  uncertain  measure  ;  and  sadness, 
waking  in  the  harmony,  trembles  de- 
spairing for  one  moment  in  the  muffled 
chords.  But  again  the  dance  awakes  : 
the  stronger  rhythm  breaks  out  again 
and,  dashing  through  the  veil  of  melan- 
choly, seizes  on  body  and  soul  and 
whirls  them  down  the  storm  of  wild, 
luxurious  delight. 

"  That  must  be  Chopin  !  "  exclaimed 
Diana:  "but  I  never  heard  Gwen- 
doline play  it- 
She  stopped  short  in  surprise.  She 
had  imagined  that  Gwendoline  had 
slipped  away  to  the  piano  during  the 
silence,  but  looking  up  she  saw  her  in 
her  place. 

"It  is  by  Chopin,"  murmured  Heine 
with  a  smile.  "  It  is  Chopin  himself." 
All  rose  to  their  feet  and  hastened 
to  the  hall.  At  the  piano  sat  a 
man  with  a  fair  and  beautiful  face, 
whose  dress  resembled  that  of  Heine 
himself,  though  it  betrayed  a  far 
more  careful  attention  to  details. 
There  was  about  him  a  wonderful 
air  of  distinction,  an  unspeakable 
atmosphere  of  refinement  and  superi- 
ority over  ordinary  men.  He  had 
the  look  which  tradition  ascribes 
to  kings,  but  which  nature,  in  royal 
irony,  more  often  bestows  upon  pen- 
niless persons  of  genius.  His  fair 
hair  was  fine  and  silky  as  spun 
gold  :  his  skin  transparent  as  a  wo- 
man's :  his  features  delicately  aquiline 
and  noble ;  and  in  his  soft  eyes  there 
shone  a  clear  and  artistic  intelligence, 
a  gentle  and  quiet  spirit,  neither  weak 
nor  effeminate,  capable  of  boundless 
courage  and  of  heroic  devotion  when 
roused  by  the  touch  of  sympathy. 

He   rose   as  the  party  approached 
him,  and  they  saw  that  he  was  short 
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and  very  slender.  He  smiled,  half 
apologetically,  and  made  a  courteous 
inclination. 

"  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  dead 
man  is  hardly  an  introduction  at  all," 
he  said  in  a  muffled  voice,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 
"  I  will  save  my  friend  Heine  the 
trouble — I  am  Frederic  Chopin." 

Gwendoline  in  her  delight  at  meeting 
her  favourite  composer  would  gladly 
have  pressed  him  to  remain  at  the 
piano,  but  hospitality  forbade  her. 
She  sat  down,  and  the  others  followed 
her  example.  The  two  dead  men 
glanced  at  each  other  in  friendly  re- 
cognition, and  took  their  places  in  the 
circle.  They,  looked  so  thoroughly 
alive  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
any  uneasiness  in  their  society ;  and 
perhaps  none  but  Augustus  and  Lady 
Brenda,  who  had  touched  Heine's  icy 
hand,  realised  fully  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation.  But  Chopin  was  per- 
fectly at  his  ease.  He  did  not  seem  to 
admit  that  his  presence  could  possibly 
cause  surprise.  He  sat  quietly  in  his 
chair  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  hosts,  as  though  silently  making 
their  acquaintance. 

"  What  an  ideal  life  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  If  I  could  live  again,  I  would  live  as 
you  do,  in  this  beautiful  place  over  the 
sea,  far  from  noise,  dust,  and  all  that 
is  detestable." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  fairyland,"  answered 
Heine.  "  Do  you  remember  ?  It  was 
only  last  year  that  we  came  here 
together  and  sat  on  the  rocks  and 
tried  to  think  what  the  people  were 
like  who  once  lived  here,  and  whether 
any  one  would  ever  live  here  again. 
And  you  wished  there  were  a  piano  in 
the  old  place — you  have  your  wish  now. " 
"  It  is  not  often  such  wishes  are 
realised,"  said  Chopin.  "It  is  rarely 
indeed  that  I  can  touch  a  piano  now, 
though  I  hear  much  music.  It  inter- 
ests me  immensely  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  what  Mozart  began." 

"  It  sickens  me  to  see  what  has 
grown  in  literature  from  the  ruins  of 
what  I  helped  to  demolish,"  answered 
Heine. 


"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
turned the  musician,  "without  romance 
there  is  neither  music  nor  literature." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  romance, 
exactly  1 "  asked  Gwendoline,  anxious 
to  stimulate  the  conversation  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  two  friends. 

"  Heine  will  give  you  one  definition 
— I  will  give  you  another,"  answered 
Chopin. 

"  I  never  really  differed  from  you," 
said  his  friend.  "  But  give  your  defi- 
nition of  romance :  I  would  like  to 
hear  it." 

"  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  define,  and  yet  it  is  something  which 
we  all  feel.     I  think  it  is  based  upon 
an  association  of  ideas.    When  we  say 
that  a  place  is  romantic,  we  uncon- 
sciously admit  that  its  beauty  suggests 
some  kind  of  story  to  our  mind,  most 
generally  a  love-story.     Such  scenery 
is   not    necessarily   grand,   but    it   is 
necessarily  beautiful.     I  do  not  think 
that  a  man  standing  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  could  say  that  it  was 
a   romantic   spot.     It  is  splendid   in- 
deed,   but     it     is     uninhabited     and 
uninhabitable.     It   suggests   no   love- 
story.     It  is  hugely  grand  and  vast, 
like  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  or 
like  the  Great  Pyramid.    But  it  is  not 
romantic.     There  is  more  romance  in 
a  Polish  landscape,  with  a  little  white 
village  in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
by  flat  green  fields  and  green  woods, 
cut  symmetrically  in  all  directions  by 
straight  white  roads,  and  innocent  of 
hills.     One  may  at  least  fancy  a  fair- 
haired  boy  making  love  to  a  still  fairer 
girl,   just   where   the   brook  runs  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  meadow.     No 
— Mont  Blanc  is  not  romantic.     Come 
down  from  the  snow-peaks—here,  for 
instance,  where  the  wild  rocks  hang 
and   curl    in    crests    like   a   petrified 
whirlpool,  but  where  the  walls  of  this 
old  castle  suggest  lives  and  deeds  long 
forgotten.    You  have  romance  at  once. 
From  the  grey  battlements  some  Moor- 
ish maiden  may  have  once  looked  her 
last  upon  the  white  sails  of  her  corsair- 
lover's  long  black  ship.  The  fair  young 
Conradin  may  have  lain  hidden  here 
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before  Frangipani  betrayed  him  to  his 
death  in  Naples.  Here  Bayard  came,  per- 
haps, after  the  tournament  of  Barletta. 
Here  Giovanna  may  have  rested — she 
may  even  have  plotted  here  the  mur- 
ier  of  her  husband." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  an 
historian,"  interrupted  Heine  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  have  learned  much  since  I  died," 
answered  Chopin  quietly.  "  But  I  am 
encroaching  on  your  ground.  I  only 
want  to  prove  that  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
romantic  element  in  a  place  which  we 
can  associate  with  people.  If  none  of 
those  things  really  happened  here,  it 
seems  very  simple  to  imagine  that  they 
might  have  happened,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing  in  history." 

"Absolutely  the  same,"  assented 
Augustus,  whose  favourite  theory  was 
that  nobody  knew  anything. 

"Very  good,"  continued  the  com- 
poser. "  Romance  is  the  possibility  of 
associating  the  ideas  of  people  with  an 
object  presented  to  the  senses,  apart 
from  the  mere  beauty  of  the  object. 
I  say  that  much  magnificent  music 
pleases  intensely  by  the  senses  alone. 
Music  is  a  dialogue  of  sounds.  The 
notes  put  questions,  and  answer  them. 
In  fugue-writing  the  second  member  is 
technically  called  the  answer.  When 
there  is  no  answer,  or  if  the  answer  is 
bad,  there  is  no  music  at  all.  The  ear 
tells  that.  But  such  a  musical  dia- 
logue of  sounds  may  please  intensely 
by  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the  musical 
sense ;  or  it  may  please  because,  be- 
sides the  musical  completeness,  it  sug- 
gests human  feelings  and  passions,  and 
so  appeals  to  a  much  larger  part  of  our 
nature.  I  do  not  think  the  Great 
Pyramid  suggests  feelings  and  passions 
in  spite  of  all  its  symmetry.  It  may 
have  roused  a  sympathetic  thrill  in 
the  breast  of  Cheops  ;  but  it  does  not 
affect  us  as  we  are  affected  by  the 
interior  of  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  or 
by  Westminster  Abbey,  or  by  Giotto's 
Tower.  Those  are  romantic  buildings, 
for  they  are  not  only  symmetrical,  but 
they  also  tell  us  a  tale  of  human  life 
and  death,  and  hope  and  sorrow,  which 


we  can  understand.  To  my  mind 
romantic  music  is  that  which  expresses 
what  we  feel,  besides  satisfying  our 
sense  of  musical  fitness.  I  think  that 
Mozart  was  the  founder  of  that  school : 
I  laboured  for  it  myself  :  Wagner  has 
been  the  latest  exponent  of  it." 

"I  adore  Wagner,"  said  Diana. 
"  But  it  always  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  something  monstrous  in  his  music. 
Nothing  else  expresses  what  I  mean." 

"The  monstrous  element  can  be  ex- 
plained," answered  Chopin.  "  Wagner 
appeals  to  a  vast  mass  of  popular  tra- 
dition which  really  only  exists  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  He  then 
brings  those  traditions  suddenly  before 
our  minds  with  stunning  force,  and 
gives  them  an  overpowering  reality. 
I  leave  it  to  you  whether  the  impres- 
sion must  not  necessarily  be  monstrous 
when  we  suddenly  realise  in  the  flesh, 
before  our  eyes,  such  tales  as  that  of 
Siegmund  and  Siegfried,  or  of  Parzifal 
and  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  great, 
gigantic — but  it  is  too  much.  I  admit 
that  I  experience  the  sensation,  dead 
as  I  am,  when  I  stand  among  the 
living  at  Bayreuth  and  listen.  But  I 
do  not  like  the  sensation.  I  do  not 
like  the  frantic  side  of  this  modern 
romanticism.  The  delirious  effects  and 
excesses  of  it  stupefy  without  delight- 
ing. I  do  not  want  to  realise  the 
frightful  crimes  and  atrocious  actions 
of  mythological  men  and  beasts,  any 
more  than  I  want  to  see  a  man  hanged 
or  guillotined.  I  think  romance  should 
deal  with  subjects  not  wholly  barbar- 
ous ;  and  should  try  to  treat  them  in 
a  refined  way,  because  no  excitement 
which  is  not  of  a  refined  kind  can  be 
anything  but  brutalising.  Man  has 
enough  of  the  brute  in  him  already, 
without  being  taught  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  blood  by  artificial  means. 
Perhaps  I  am  too  sensitive.  I  hate 
blood,  I  detest  commonplace ;  but  I 
detest  even  more  the  furious  contor- 
tions of  ungoverned  passion." 

"  But  you  cannot  say  that  Wagner 
is  exaggerated  in  his  effects,"  argued 
Diana. 

"  No  :  they  are  welt  studied,  and  the 
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result    is    stupendous  when    they  are 
properly   reproduced.     He  is   great — 
almost    too    great.      He    makes    one 
realise    the    awful    too    vividly.      He 
produces     intoxication     rather     than 
pleasure.      He   is   an  egotist   in   art. 
He  is  determined  that  when  you  have 
heard  him  you   shall  not  be  able  to 
listen  to  any  one  else,  as  a  man  who 
eats  opium   is   disgusted  with  every- 
thing when    he   is  awake.     I  believe 
there  is  a  pitch  in  art  at  which  plea- 
sure becomes  vicious.     The  limit  cer- 
tainly exists  in  sculpture  and  painting 
as  well  as  in  literature,  just  as  when 
a   man    drinks  too  much  wine  he  is 
drunk.     The  object  of  art  is  not  to 
make  life  seem  impossible,  any  more 
than  the  object  of  drinking  wine  is  to 
lose  one's  senses.     Art  should  nourish 
the  mind,  not  drown  it.     To  say  that 
Wagner's  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of 
some   of  his    followers  were  of  such 
strong  temper  that  nothing  less  than 
his  music  could  excite  them  pleasantly, 
is  not  an  answer.     The  Russian  Mujik 
will  drink  a  pint  of  vodka  in  the  early 
morning ;    and   when   he    has   drunk 
it,  he  is  gayer  than  the  Italian  who 
has  taken  a  little  cup  of  coffee.     You 
would   probably  think  his  gaiety  less 
refined  than  that  of  the  Italian,  though 
there  is  more  of  it.      It  will  also  be 
followed    by    a    headache ;    but    the 
moral    headache    after     an    orgy    of 
modern  art  is  worse  than  the  head- 
ache from  too  much  vodka.     It  is  like 
Heine's  '  toothache  in  the  heart.'     He 
used  to  say  that  the  best  filling  for  that 
was  compounded  of  lead,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain   powder    invented    by    Berthold 
Schwarz.     Romanticism    can    go    too 
far,  like  everything  else.    The  Hermes 
of    Olympia    was    descended    from    a 
clumsy  but    royal    race    of  Egyptian 
granite  blocks  ;  but  he  is  the  historical 
ancestor  of  the  vilest   productions  of 
modern    sculpture.      Modern    art     is 
drunk — drunk    with    the    delight    of 
expressing    excessively    what    should 
not  be  expressed  at  all  :   drunk  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  senses  until  the 
intellect  is  clouded  and  dull,  or  spas- 
modically   frantic,    by    turns :    drunk 


with  the  vulgar  self-satisfied  vanity  of 
a  village  coxcomb.  Ah,  for  art's  sake 
let  poor  art  be  kept  sober  until  the 
heaven-born  muses  deign  to  pay  us 
another  visit ! " 

"Amen !"  exclaimed  Heine  devoutly. 
"  The  same  things  are  true  of  litera- 
ture. But  I  admire  Wagner,  never- 
theless, though  his  music  terrifies  me. 
I  think  Mozart  was  the  Eaphael, 
Wagner  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the 
opera.  Any  one  may  choose  between 
the  two,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
But,  in  music,  the  development  from 
the  one  to  the  other  seems  to  me 
more  rational  than  it  has  been  in 
literature." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Gwendoline. 

"  I  think  music  has  advanced  better 
than  literature.  They  were  both  little 
boys  once  ;  but  the  one  has  grown  into 
a  great,  dominating,  royal  giant  :  the 
other  into  a  greedy,  foul-mouthed, 
cowardly  ruffian.  There  are  bad  musi- 
cians and  good  writers,  of  course. 
The  bad  musicians  do  little  harm, 
but  the  good  writers  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  Lot  in  the  condemned  cities. 
They  are  the  mourners  at  the  funeral 
of  Romance.  The  mass  of  literary  men 
to-day  are  but  rioters  at  the  baptismal 
feast  of  Realism,  the  Impure  !  " 

"  What  a  sweeping  condemnation  !  " 
exclaimed  Augustus.  "I  thought  that 
you  yourself  were  a  supporter  of 
Realism,  or  declared  yourself  to  be, 
though  your  lyrics  are  certainly  very 
romantic." 

"  I  was  the  renegade  monk  from  the 
monastery  of  the  Romantists,"  said 
Heine.  "  A  Frenchman  once  told  me 
so.  But  when  I  grew  old  and  married. 
I  hankered  for  the  dear  old  atmosphere, 
and  my  little  French  wife  helped  me 
to  breathe  it  again." 

"  Our  great  modern  realist,  Ernest 
Renan,  says  of  himself,  half  regret- 
fully, that  he  feels  like  a  religieux 
manque,"  said  Augustus. 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Heine. 
"  But  when  I  was  young  the  word 
romance  stunk  in  my  nostrils.  It 
meant  Platen." 
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"  And  what  does  it  mean  to  you 
now  ? "  inquired  Gwendoline,  who 
wanted  to  lead  the  dead  poet  back  to 
the  point. 

"  You  would  have  a  definition, 
madam?"  he  replied.  "Komance  is 
a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  dead  pale 
skin,  and  starry  eyes  and  streaming 
raven  hair ;  and  when  I  look  into  her 
sweet  dark  face  I  could  wear  a  ton  of 
armour  on  my  back,  and  cleave  a  Sara- 
cen to  the  chine  with  my  huge  blade  for 
her  sake,  or  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem, 
or  even  read  Platen's  poetry  all 
through.  But  she  looks  so  strangely 
at  me  with  her  great  black  eyes  that  I 
am  never  altogether  sure  whether  she 
is  quite  real  and  quite  serious.  I  only 
know  that  she  is  very  beautiful,  and 
that  I  love  her  to  distraction." 

CHAPTER  V. 

"Bui  that  is  a  definition  from  fairy- 
land," said  Chopin  with  his  soft,  sweet 
smile. 

"  And  you  want  one  from  the  library 
of  a  student,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Heine.  "  Romance  is  the  modern  epic. 
I  forget  who  said  so,  but  it  is  true  in 
a  limited  way.  The  Romantic  lan- 
guages were  those  Latin  tongues  which 
were  not  Latin,  but  Berlinish." 

"  In  other  words — slang,"  suggested 
Augustus. 

"  Slang — exactly.  Latinus  grossus 
quifacit  tremarepilastros,  as  the  Roman 
schoolboy  calls  it." 

"  Please  translate  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Brenda. 

"  It  means  anything  :  it  means  the 
Romantic  dialect — a  coarse  thick  Latin 
that  would  make  the  columns  shake. 
The  words  are  not  all  in  the  dictionary, 
madam,  but  metaphorically  they  are  in 
most  people's  mouths.  It  afterwards 
became  the  most  elegant  language  of 
its  age,  and  has  given  the  name  of 
romantic  to  the  school  of  literature  it 
founded.  The  first  romantic  writings 
were  in  that  language — the  love-songs 
of  the  Troubadours — and  I  have  seen  in 
an  old  library  in  Siena  a  very  beautiful 
manuscript  collection  of  some  of  them, 


with  the  original  music  and  words  by 
Jehan  Bretel." 

"  What  were  they  like  ?  "  asked 
Gwendoline  eagerly. 

"  I  can  remember  a  stanza  or  two  : 

'  Mi  chant  sout  tout  plain  d'ire  et  de  doulenr 
Pour  vous  dame  ke  je  ai  tant  aimee 
Que  je  ne  sai  se  je  chant  u  se  pleur 
Ainsi  m'estant  souffrir  me  destinee 
Mais  se  Dieu  plaist  encor  verrai  le  jour 
Kainour  sera  cangie  en  autre  tour 
Si  vous  donra  envers  moi  millour  pensee 
Chanson  vatent  garde  ne  reman  oir 
Prie  celi  ki  plus  jaime  pour  ke  souvent  par 
li  soiez  can  tee.' L 

The  spelling  is  very  curious,  but  the 
sentiment  is  unmistakable  and  the  lan- 
guage is  Provencal.  There  is  the  origin 
of  romance  in  the  Romansch  language. 
Those  songs  preserved  the  customs  of 
those  times — the  Troubadour  with  his 
lute  below  the  castle  wall,  the  obdurate 
lady  behind  the  lattice  in  her  tower, 
the  life-and-death  seriousness  of  love 
in  the  eleventh  century — it  is  all  there, 
and  we  call  it  romance.  The  literature 
of  love-songs  continued  to  spread  after 
the  customs  of  those  days  had  passed 
away,  but  it  did  not  move  with  the 
times,  though  it  increased.  The  knight 
in  armour,  the  lute,  and  the  lady  with 
her  scarf,  were  preserved  like  curious 
zoological  specimens  in  spirits,  and  are 
the  foundation  of  all  romance.  Then 
we  had  Germans  and  Englishmen  who 
wrote  long  epic  romances  in  other  lan- 
guages, such  as  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach  and  Sir  Thomas  Mallory,  who 
got  his  '  Morte  d' Arthur '  from  the 
French.  A  modern  poet  owes  much 
of  his  fame  to  his  treatment  of  the 
same  subject,  which  shows  that  the 
subject  is  not  yet  worn  out.  But 
though  the  old  songs  still  stir  us,  they 
are  not  enough  for  us  nowadays. 
The  frantic  fighting,  the  melancholy 
tragedy,  the  black  and  white  magic 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
a  f  reebooting  baron  of  the  Black  Forest 
in  the  tenth  century,  do  not  appeal  to 
ours.  The  French  pastoral  romances 
were  an  attempt  to  change  the  form 
of  the  solemn  chivalric  epic  of  earlier 

1  From  a  fine  illuminated  manuscript  in  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Siena. 
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times  into  something  lighter  and  more 
gay.  But,  unlike  the  chivalric  epic, 
the  pastoral  had  no  foundation  in  real 
life,  and  consequently  disappeared, 
almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  The 
modern  romantic  novel  is  a  prose  epic, 
generally  founded  on  modern  life." 

"And  what  is  the  modern  realistic 
noveH"  asked  Diana. 

"  It  is  the  prose  without  the  epic," 
answered  the  poet.  "  It  is  therefore 
the  opposite  of  romance  in  every  re- 
spect. It  sets  aside  all  invention,  and 
takes  for  its  standpoint  the  principle 
that  a  hero  is  not  necessary  to  a  story, 
and  that  every-day  life,  with  such 
episodes  as  it  may  chance  bo  bring 
forth,  should  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  everybody  to  make  everybody  ready 
to  dispense  for  ever  with  imagination. 
The  Realists  say  that  a  man  may  learn 
more  from  being  shown  what  he  is 
than  from  being  told  what  he  should 
be.  The  Romantists  say  that  if  a  man 
will  study  the  ideal  he  can  to  some 
extent  imitate  it.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  romance  stood  on  a  low 
level.  The  mechanically  correct  and 
spiritually  feeble  performances  of  our 
little  poets  did  not  please  me.  Goethe 
was  a  Realist,  and  I  determined  to  be 
a  Realist.  I  did  not  perceive  that 
Goethe  was  also  a  Romantist ;  and  that 
while  he  was  well  able  to  paint  men  as 
they  are,  he  had  a  surpassing  gift  for 
describing  them  as  they  should  be.  I 
believe  that  literature  without  realism 
cannot  last.  But  I  believe  also  that 
literature  without  romance  cannot 
interest." 

"Nor  life  without  romance,  either," 
said  Gwendoline. 

"  Oh  !  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Brenda.  "  I  am  sure  I  know 
many  people  who  are  not  at  all  roman- 
tic, but  whose  lives  are  very  interesting 
to  themselves." 

"People  who  make  money  an  object," 
answered  Augustus.  "  But  they  have 
a  romance,  nevertheless,  and  a  very 
pretty  one — the  story  of  the  loves  of 
the  pound,  the  shilling,  and  the  penny, 
told  in  many  manuscript  volumes  with 
a  detail  worthy  of  Balzac." 


"Yes,"  said  Heine  with  a  smile, 
"  the  love  of  a  Hamburg  banker  for  a 
dollar  is  '  wonderful — passing  the  love 
of  women.' " 

"  The  sense  of  romance  must  be  in- 
stinctive," said  Diana.  "We  dis- 
tinguish at  a  glance  between  what  is 
romantic  and  what  is  not,  as  we  dis- 
tinguish between  black  and  white. 
For  instance,  Alexander  the  Great  is 
a  romantic  character  :  Julius  Csesar  is 
not.  I  do  not  see  that  in  those  cases 
the  explanation  is  true  which  ascribes 
romance  to  the  traditions  of  knights- 
errant,  troubadours  and  tourna- 
ments." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Chopin.  "  Just 
as  the  primeval  song  of  the  Arab  and 
Hindoo  peasant  is  romantic,  while 
Chinese  music  is  not." 

"  Judas  Maccabseus  was  a  romantic 
character,"  put  in  Heine.  "  Moses 
was  not,  though  he  was  a  greater  man. 
Judas  Maccabseus  was  the  Cromwell 
of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  his  history  without  a  thrill  of 
enthusiasm.  I  suppose  that  is  why  the 
early  Church  instituted  the  feast  of 
the  Maccabean  martyrs  on  the  first 
of  August,  though  they  were  Jews, 
put  to  death  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
for  the  Jewish  faith  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes — a  mother  and  her  seven 
sons.  Judas  Maccabseus  was  un- 
doubtedly a  hero." 

"  Then  our  Avhole  theory  of  romance 
falls  to  the  ground  ? "  said  Lady 
Brenda. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Augustus. 
"  It  is  enough  to  extend  it  a  little,  and 
to  say  that  all  men  and  women  who 
have  acted  under  the  influence  of  strong 
and  good  passions  have  been  romantic 
characters." 

"  That  is  not  enough,  either," 
objected  Heine.  "  I  do  not  think  that 
they  need  have  acted  nobly,  nor 
necessarily  under  the  influence  of  good 
passions.  Alexander,  burning  Perse- 
polis  under  the  influence  of  Thais's 
smiles  and  Timotheus's  song,  is  a 
romantic  character  enough  ;  but  the 
action  was  not  noble,  nor  the  passion 
good." 
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"  But  was  he  romantic  in  that  case  ?" 
asked  Lady  Brenda.  "  It  was  rather 
like  Nero  burning  Rome,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,"  replied  the  poet.  "  It  may 
be  a  question  of  individual  taste. 
Take  another  instance  out  <of  recent 
times  :  Was  Giovanna  of  Naples,  the 
first — the  daughter  of  Robert — a 
romantic  character  or  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Was  her  love  for  Luigi  of  Taranto 
a  romantic  passion  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  admitted  the  lady. 

"  Then  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Andreas  of  Hungary,  which  she 
planned  and  caused  to  be  executed  out 
of  her  love  for  Luigi,  her  cousin,  was 
romantic.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
Many  murders  have  a  strong  romantic 
colour.  Christina  of  Sweden  causing 
Monaldeschi  to  be  killed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  is  another  instance.  There  was 
nothing  noble  or  good  about  either  of 
those  cases." 

"  I  yield,"  said  Augustus.  "  Then 
suppose  we  say  that  men  and  women, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passions,  are  romantic  characters  ?  " 

"There  is  more  truth  in  that,"  re- 
plied Heine ;  "  but  it  does  not  include 
enough." 

"  It  does  not  tell  me  why  I  feel  that 
the  Arab  is  romantic  while  the  China- 
man is  not,"  remarked  Chopin. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  other, 
"  we  know  very  little  about  Chinamen, 
and  their  appearance  does  not  suggest 
romantic  thoughts." 

"True;  but  why?"  insisted  the 
composer,  who  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  his  question. 

"  It  appears,"  said  Augustus,  "  that 
some  races  are  fundamentally  excluded 
from  all  connection  with  our  ideas  of 
romance ;  but  I  believe  that  is  because 
we  cannot  get  so  near  to  them,  being 
by  nature  so  different  from  them,  as  to 
be  able  to  understand  their  feelings 
and  passions." 

"  I  have  heard  that  Chinese  music 
has  sixty-six  keys,"  remarked  Chopin. 
"  That  would  account  for  their  music 
not  being  comprehensible  to  us.  Then 


it  follows  that  unless  people  and  their 
feelings  come  readily  within  our 
understanding,  we  do  not  connect  them 
with  any  idea  of  romance." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Heine,  "  and  the 
more  we  know  them,  the  more  we 
appreciate  the  romantic  element.  No 
schoolboy  thinks  Achilles  half  as 
romantic  as  Rob  Roy  ;  and  yet  Achilles 
is  one  of  the  most  romantic  characters 
in  all  epic  poetry." 

"Then  the  Iliad  is  a  romance?" 
inquired  Gwendoline. 

"It  is  a  big  romance,  with  a  big 
hero  in  big  times,  and  we  call  it  an 
epic,"  replied  the  poet.  "  Moreover, 
it  is  written  in  magnificent  verse. 
The  modern  romance  is  an  infinitesimal 
epic  of  which  Tom  is  the  hero,  Sarah 
Jane  the  heroine,  and  a  little  modern 
house  with  green  blinds  and  an  iron 
railing  is  the  scene  of  action.  But 
Tom  and  Jane  love  each  other  almost 
as  much  as  Achilles  and  Briseis,  and 
are  a  great  deal  happier ;  and  if  the 
little  house  catches  fire  when  Tom  is 
out,  and  he  comes  back  just  in  time  to 
plunge  through  the  flames  and  carry  off 
Sarah  Jane  with  the  loss  of-  his  eye- 
brows and  beard,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  he  is  just  as  much  of  a  hero 
as  Achilles  when  he  put  on  his  new 
armour  and  went  to  avenge  Patroclus 
by  killing  Hector  and  the  Trojans. 
For  a  man  cannot  do  more  than  risk 
his  life  with  his  eyes  open  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  loves,  whether  he  be 
Achilles  or  Tom.  The  essential  part 
of  the  romance  is  something  which 
shall  call  out  the  strongest  qualities  in 
the  natures  of  the  actors  in  it ;  because 
all  strong  actions  interest  us,  and  if 
they  are  also  good  they  rouse  our 
admiration.  And  if  those  strong 
actions  are  done  for  the  sake  of  love, 
or  of  what  we  call  honour,  or  to  free  a 
nation  from  slavery,  they  strike  us  as 
romantic." 

"  Because  all  those  things,"  re- 
marked Augustus,  "  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  modern  romance  from  its 
beginning.  The  mediaeval  knight  was 
the  impersonation  of  love,  honour  and 
patriotism.  Also,  because  those  are 
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the  feelings  most  deeply  felt  by  the 
human  heart ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
realism  can  do,  stories  of  love,  honour 
and  patriotism  will  always,  and  to  the 
end  of  all  time,  appeal  to  every  one 
who  has  a  soul.  The  Realists,  of 
course,  say  that  there  is  no  soul,  and 
that  love,  honour  and  patriotism  are 
conventional  terms,  as  right  and  wrong 
are  conventional  conceptions.  That  is 
paltry  stuff.  But  the  actions  may  be 
bad,  and  yet  be  romantic  where  love  is 
the  subject ;  and  as  that  is  the  most 
usual  subject  for  romance,  it  follows 
that  men  have  endeavoured  to  treat  it 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations. 
Bad  or  good,  it  always  interests.  Our 
sympathy  for  fair  Rosamond  is  at  least 
as  great  as  that  we  feel  for  Anne 
Boleyn." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  most  romantic  characters  excite  the 
most  sympathy,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"After  they  are  dead  they  generally 
do,"  answered  the  poet,  with  a  smile. 
"  When  we  think  of  a  romantic  charac- 
ter, we  always  fancy  to  ourselves  that 
it  must  have  been  very  charming  to 
be  the  hero  or  heroine  of  all  the  thril- 
ling scenes  in  which  he  or  she  took 
part.  In  fiction  the  romantic  charac- 
ter has  been  worn  out,  partly  because 
fiction  is  never  so  extraordinary  as 
reality.  The  result  is  that  in  modern 
books  we  are  often  most  drawn  towards 
some  minor  character  of  whom  we  feel 
at  the  end  of  the  book  that  we  have 
not  seen  enough,  simply  because  we 
have  not  been  bored  by  him.  But  the 
romance  of  history  does  not  wear  out. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between 
people  in  history  and  people  in  fiction 
which  exists  between  a  real  king  and 
a  stage-king  with  a  tinsel  crown.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  dress  an  actor  in 
royal  robes,  and  to  tell  people  that  the 
crown  is  of  real  gold,  eighteen  carats 
fine  :  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  find 
words  for  the  sham  king  to  speak,  and 
kingly  actions  for  him  to  perform. 
For  the  construction  of  a  good  epic 
you  must  have  both,  or  you  must  find 
both  ;  and  that  is  a  little  hard  when 
one  has  but  a  little  acquaintance  with 
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kings.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can 
say  with  Voltaire  :  '  I  have  three  or 
four  kings  whom  I  am  petting.'1  But 
history  presents  us  with  the  real  king, 
in  flesh  and  blood  !  His  actions  are 
harmonious,  because  they  have  actually 
been  performed  by  the  same  man.  Few 
writers  of  fiction  nowadays  have  the 
combined  imagination,  accuracy  and 
versatility  necessary  to  invent  and 
describe  a  series  of  actions,  thoughts, 
and  words,  so  harmonious  as  to  make 
the  reader  feel  that  one  man  could 
really  have  spoken,  thought  and  acted 
as  the  author  makes  his  hero  act,  speak 
and  think.  The  writer  then  separates 
himself  from  romantism  altogether, 
and  confines  himself  to  describing 
things  he  has  actually  seen,  and  of 
which  he  is  positively  sure.  But  he 
finds  it  hard  to  make  his  books  in- 
teresting with  such  materials.  Failing 
greatness,  he  sees  that  there  is  a  short 
cut  to  popularity.  If  a  writer  cannot 
be  sublime,  he  can  at  least  be  disgust- 
ing ;  and  to  excite  disgust  is,  he 
thinks,  better  than  to  excite  no  notice 
at  all." 

"  I  think  you  are  unjust  to  the 
Realists,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  I  do 
not  think  that  realistic  books  are 
always  disgusting,  by  any  means." 

"  No,"  answered  Heine  ;  "  but  they 
are  more  likely  to  be.  With  the  genius 
of  Goethe  one  may  be  realistic  without 
being  repulsive.  But  Goethe  himself 
said  that  to  call  a  thing  bad  which  is 
bad  does  no  good,  whereas  to  call  a 
bad  thing  good  does  immeasurable 
harm.  Many  Realists  call  bad  things 
good." 

"  So  do  many  Romantists,"  objected 
Gwendoline.  "  And  I  do  not  see  that 
we  are  any  nearer  to  knowing  what 
romance  really  is.  Your  beautiful 
woman  with  the  starry  eyes  does  not 
satisfy  me.  That  is  poetry,  but  it  does 
not  explain  my  feelings." 

"  I   believe  I  can  define    romance, 
after  listening  to  you  all,"  said  Chopin, 
who  had  not   spoken  for  some  time. 
"My  own  definition  only  applied  to 
music,  but  it  may  be  extended.     In 
1  In  a  letter  to  Tronchin. 
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the  first  place  romance  consists  in  the 
association  of  certain  ideas  with  cer- 
tain people  either  in  history  or  in 
fiction.  The  people  must  belong  to 
some  race  of  beings  of  whom  we  know 
enough  to  understand  their  passions 
and  to  sympathise  with  them.  The 
ideas  must  be  connected  with  the  higher 
passions  of  love,  patriotism,  devotion, 
noble  hatred,  profound  melancholy, 
sublime  exaltation,  and  the  like.  The 
lower  passions  in  romance  are  invari- 
ably relegated  to  the  traditional  vil- 
lain, who  serves  as  a  foil  for  the  hero. 
Shorten  all  that  and  say  that  our 
romantic  sense  is  excited  by  associating 
ideas  of  the  higher  passions,  good  and 
bad,  with  people  whom  we  can  under- 
stand, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  feel  with  them." 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  any 
nearer  than  that,"  said  Augustus 
Chard.  "  It  explains  at  once  why  we 
think  that  Alexander  was  a  romantic 
character.  While  Julius  Csesar  was 
not,  Alexander  was  always  full  of 
great  passions,  good  or  bad.  Csesar 
was  calm,  impassive,  superior  to  events. 
Alexander  burnt  a  city  to  please  a 
woman.  Csesar  found  in  a  woman's 
love  a  pretext  for  conquering  her 
kingdom  and  reducing  the  queen  who 
loved  him  to  the  position  of  his  vassal. 
Cleopatra  was  a  romantic  character, 
but  she  was  unfortunate  in  her  choice 
of  men.  Csesar  was  murdered :  she 
murdered  her  husband  :  Antony  killed 
himself  for  her  ;  and  she  concluded  the 
tragedy  by  killing  herself  for  Antony, 
after  her  son  and  Csesar's  had  also 
been  put  to  death.  There  is  material 
for  a  dozen  romances  in  her  life,  but 
if  she  were  a  character  of  fiction  we 
should  say  her  story  was  simply  im- 
possible. As  it  is,  her  history  is  a 
romance  of  the  most  tremendous 
proportions." 

"  I  think  Csesar  was  romantic,  too," 
said  Diana.  "He  had  outgrown  ro- 
mance when  he  conquered  the  world. 
He  must  have  been  very  different  when 
he  was  young." 

"Very  different,"  said  a  placid  voice 
from  one  of  the  windows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MAN  stood  outside  in  the  moon- 
light, looking  in.  His  tall  and  slender 
figure  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  some 
rich  material :  the  folds  reflected  the 
moonbeams  with  a  purple  sheen, 
circling  the  straight  neck  and  then 
falling  to  the  ground  behind  the  shoul- 
der. On  his  brow  a  dark  wreath  of 
laurel  leaves  sat  like  a  royal  crown 
above  his  high  white  forehead.  The 
aquiline  nose,  broadly  modelled  at  the 
nostrils,  but  very  clearly  cut  and  deli- 
cate, gave  to  his  face  an  expression  of 
supreme,  refined  force,  which  was 
strengthened  and  completed  by  the 
even  and  beautifully  chiselled  mouth 
and  the  prominent  square  chin.  His 
eyes  were  very  black,  but  without 
lustre,  of  that  peculiar  type  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  pupil 
from  the  surrounding  iris. 

"  It  is  Csesar,"  said  Augustus,  under 
his  breath,  as  he  rose  to  greet  the 
newcomer. 

"Yes,  I  am  Csesar,"  answered  the 
calm  voice  of  the  dead  conqueror.  He 
came  forward  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  party,  so  that  the  lamplight  fell 
upon  his  grand  face. 

"  You  spoke  of  me  and,  being  near, 
I  heard  you.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
take  a  dead  man's  hand  ?  No — why 
should  you  be  ? " 

The  hand  he  held  out  was  long  and 
nervous  and  white,  looking  as  though 
the  fingers  possessed  the  elastic  strength 
of  steel. 

"  Are  we  in  a  dream  ? "  asked  Diana 
in  low  tones,  turning  to  Heine.  The 
poet  sighed. 

"  You  are  but  a  dream  to  us,"  he 
said  softly.  "We  are  the  reality — 
the  sleepless  reality  of  death." 

"  Yes,  we  are  very  real,"  said  Csesar, 
seating  himself  in  a  large  carved  chair 
that  might  have  served  for  an  imperial 
throne,  and  looking  slowly  around 
upon  the  assembled  party.  "  You  were 
speaking  of  my  life.  You  were  saying 
that  I  was  not  a  romantic  character. 
Do  not  smile  at  my  using  the  word. 
In  nineteen  centuries  of  wandering  I 
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have  learned  to  speak  of  Romantists 
and  Eealists.  I  was  not  romantic. 
Could  Homer  himself  have  made  an 
epic  poem  about  my  life  ?  I  think  not. 
Homer  had  traditions  to  help  him,  and 
Virgil  had  both  Homer  and  the  tradi- 
tions. The  purpose  of  my  life  was  to 
overthrow  tradition  and  to  found  a 
new  era  for  the  world.  I  was  a 
modern.  I  was  a  source  of  realism. 
There  was  nothing  mythical  about  me. 
Romance  grew  out  of  the  decay  of 
what  I  founded.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  romantic  sense  existed  in  men  of 
my  day,  though  the  popular  respect 
for  the  ancients  was  even  then  im- 
mense, and  Rome  was  full  of  traditions. 
It  is  only  by  extending  the  term  that 
anything  can  be  called  romantic  which 
happened  earlier  than  ten  centuries 
after  my  death." 

The  living  members  of  the  party, 
awed  by  the  strange  presence,  held 
their  breath  while  Caesar  was  speaking, 
and  the  smooth  inflections  of  his  calm 
voice  filled  the  quiet  air.  A  few 
moments  of  silence  followed  his  speech, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  no  one  would 
answer  him,  till  at  last  Chopin  lifted 
his  delicate  face  and  spoke. 

"  Nineteen  centuries !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Ah,  Caesar,  why  could  you  not  have 
lived  on  through  all  those  years? 
Poland  would  still  have  been  free, 
and  the  Poles  would  still  have  been 
a  people." 

"  The  world  would  have  been  free," 
rejoined  the  dead  conqueror  sadly. 
"  I  believed  in  unity,  not  in  partition. 
I  meant  to  build,  not  to  destroy.  My 
heart  sinks  when  I  see  the  world 
divided  into  nations,  of  which  I  would 
have  made  one  nation." 

"  Every  individual  man  is  himself  a 
world,"  said  Heine.  "A  world  that 
is  born  with  him  and  dies  with  him ; 
and  under  every  gravestone  lies  the 
history  of  a  world."  * 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Chopin ; 
"and  my  world  was  Poland,  and  is 
Poland  still." 

"  Mine  is  the  whole  world  of  living 
beings,"  returned  the  poet. 
1  Heine,  ii.  p.  53. 


"  Yes,"  replied  Chopin,  with  a  fine 
smile ;  "  I  know  it.  But  the  world, 
according  to  Saint-Simon,  would  not 
resemble  the  world  according  to  Julius 
Caesar." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Csesar,  "  I  watched 
the  development  of  Saint-Simon's  doc- 
trines with  interest.  They  failed — as 
all  socialists'  movements  have  failed 
and  always  must  fail,  to  the  end  of 
time,  until  they  proceed  upon  a  differ- 
ent basis." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Lady  Brenda,  taking 
courage. 

"  The  usual  mistake.  The  followers 
of  Sanit- Simon,  or  the  stronger  part  of 
them,  tried  to  abolish  marriage  and 
they  tried  to  invent  a  religion.  Re- 
ligions are  not  easily  invented  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  any  considerable 
body  of  mankind ;  and  no  considerable 
body  of  civilised  mankind  has  ever 
shown  itself  disposed  to  dispense  with 
the  institution  of  matrimony.  The 
desire  to  obtain  wealth  without  labour, 
the  negation  of  religion  and  the  degra- 
dation of  women  have  ruined  all 
socialistic  systems  which  have  ever 
been  tried,  and  have  undermined  many 
powerful  nations.  It  is  impossible  to 
govern  men  except  by  defending  the 
security  of  property,  upholding  the 
existing  form  of  religion,  and  exacting 
a  rigorous  respect  for  the  institution 
of  marriage." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Heine  thought- 
fully. "The  object  of  the  Saint- 
Simonists  was  to  create  a  common 
property,  to  be  shared  equally  for  ever, 
and  to  inculcate  a  form  of  religion 
which  they  had  invented.  They  might 
have  succeeded  in  that.  But  Enfantin 
had  the  unlucky  idea  that  free  love 
was  a  good  thing,  and  that  ruined  the 
whole  institution  just  when  it  was  at 
the  point  of  success." 

"  It  could  never  have  succeeded," 
answered  Caesar,  "even  if  he  had  let 
marriage  exist,  because  the  perpetual 
division  of  property  is  an  impossibility. 
But  the  abolition  of  marriage  would 
alone  have  been  enough  to  ruin  the 
scheme.  I  see  in  the  modern  world 
many  nations,  and  each  nation  has  its 
L  2 
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own  very  distinct  form  of  government. 
Apply  as  a  test  to  each  the  question 
of  the  stability  of  property,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  marriage,  and  you  will 
have  at  once  the  measure  of  its  pros- 
perity. 1  see  in  Europe  a  new 
empire,  vast,  strong,  and  successful. 
The  government  protects  wealth,  mar- 
riage, and  religion ;  but  religion  is  the 
least  stable  of  the  three,  and  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  there 
are  so  many  who  deny  religion  as  there 
are  in  Germany.  Look  closer.  You 
will  see  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  there  are  so  many  anarch- 
ists ;  and  those  anarchists  are  perpetu- 
ally sapping  the  sources  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  trying  to  undermine  the 
institution  of  marriage.  They  are 
doing  their  work  well.  Unless  there 
is  a  religious  revival  in  Germany,  she 
will  soon  cease  to  preponderate  in 
Europe." 

"  That  is  a  novel  idea,"  said 
Augustus  Chard. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Csesar 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  I  think  it  is  as 
old  as  I  am  at  least.  But  look  at 
Europe  again.  Of  all  European  nations, 
which  is  the  most  prosperous  ?  England. 
In  spite  of  many  political  mistakes  :  in 
spite  of  many  foolish  and  expensive 
wars :  in  spite  of  the  many  incompetent 
statesmen  and  dissolute  monarchs  by 
whom  she  has  been  often  governed  :  in 
spite  of  civil  wars  which  have  over- 
turned her  government,  and  religious 
wars  which  have  changed  her  dynas- 
ties :  in  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  her 
original  territory,  the  inclemencies  of 
her  climate,  the  barrenness  of  her 
Scotch  mountains,  and  the  indolent 
misery  of  her  Irish  peasants — in  spite 
of  all  these,  England  is  the  most  pros- 
perous country  in  modern  Europe. 
Apply  my  test.  Is  there  any  country 
in  Europe  where  property  is  better 
protected,  where  religion  is  a  more 
established  fact,  where  the  marriage 
contract  is  so  scrupulously  observed  ? 
Certainly  not.  Look  at  her  neigh- 
bours— even  at  France.  Why  did 
France  grow  prosperous  under 
Napoleon  the  Third  1  Because  he  pro- 


tected religion,  fostered  the  growth 
of  commerce,  and  never  so  much 
as  thought  of  attacking  marriage. 
Now,  the  existing  government  is  op- 
posed to  religion  of  any  kind,  and  has 
introduced  divorce,  which  in  France  is 
a  very  different  matter  from  divorce 
in  England.  France  is  less  prosperous 
than  she  was.  Italy  comes  next  with 
her  cry  of  freedom.  Religion  is  tole- 
rated, marriage  is  respected,  but  the 
property  of  the  individual  is  eaten  up 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  government. 
The  country  is  not  prosperous.  Italy, 
as  a  nation,  is  a  failure :  not  by  her 
own  fault,  perhaps,  but  by  force  of 
circumstances.  How  can  a  man  be 
healthy  whose  head  is  buried  in  ice 
while  his  feet  are  plunged  in  hot 
water?  You  must  cool  his  feet  and 
warm  his  head,  but  you  must  not  apply 
leeches  to  every  part  of  his  body  at 
once.  When  a  man  needs  blood,  you 
must  not  bleed  him  in  order  to  show 
him  that  his  veins  are  not  yet  quite 
empty." 

"  Nations  suffer  at  first  when  any 
great  change  is  made,  even  when  it  is 
a  change  for  the  good,"  remarked 
Heine. 

"  That  is  a  maxim  which  has  been 
made  an  excuse  for  much  harm,"  re- 
plied Csesar.  "  I  do  not  think  it  is 
always  true.  A  nation  certainly  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  .twenty  years  because 
it  has  been  unified.  In  twenty  years 
a  new  generation  of  men  grows  up ; 
and  if  the  change  has  been  for  good, 
those  young  men  should  find  themselves 
in  better  circumstances  at  twenty  than 
their  fathers  were  before  them.  I 
have  watched  the  world  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years ;  and  I  think  the  history 
of  that  period  shows  that  whenever  a 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  a  nation's  government  it  has  been 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  great 
increase  of  prosperity.  Within  a  very 
few  years  after  my  death,  the  empire  of 
my  nephew  had  eclipsed  everything 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  in  some 
ways  also  everything  which  has  been 
seen  since.  The  second  unification  of 
the  empire  under  Charlemagne  gave  a 
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fabulous  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
wealth.  Even  the  foundation  of  the 
present  German  empire  was  followed 
in  a  short  time  by  a  great  development. 
England  became  powerful  from  the 
time  of  William's  conquest.  She  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  importance 
under  the  great  changes  made  by 
Elizabeth.  She  made  another  stride 
under  the  reign  of  William  the  Third ; 
and  she  reached'  the  highest  point  of 
wealth  and  influence  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  Free  Trade,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  changes  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  any 
country.  There  is  a  gigantic  republic 
in  America  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  struggling  in  a  great  civil  war, 
but  which  is  now  probably  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  whole  world. 
No :  I  believe  that  great  changes,  if  they 
are  good,  are  followed  very  soon  by  an 
increase  of  prosperity.  This  has  not 
taken  place  in  Italy,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  her  lands 
are  ceasing  to  be  cultivated,  her  men 
are  emigrating  in  enormous  numbers, 
and  those  who  remain  are  obliged  to 


pay  the  taxes  in  order  to  maintain  the 
fictitious  credit  of  an  imaginary  im- 
portance. The  best  king,  the  best 
statesmen,  even  the  best  disposition  of 
the  people,  cannot  turn  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  barren  rock  into  a 
fertile  garden,  nor  force  a  small  and 
poor  country  to  maintain  the  state  of 
a  great  empire." 

The  dead  man  spoke  calmly  and 
sorrowfully  of  his  country.  He  alone 
could  realise  the  vast  gulf  that  lay  be- 
tween his  day  and  the  present ;  and 
though  he  was  Caesar,  yet  the  rest 
could  hardly  believe  him.  There  was 
silence  for  a  time  in  the  great  hall. 
Outside  the  terrace  lay  gleaming  like 
snow  beneath  the  moon,  and  far  down 
upon  the  sea  the  broad  path  of  her 
light  glittered  like  a  belt  of  diamonds 
on  dark  velvet. 

Then  a  cool  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  three  dead  men  rose  silently,  and 
went  out  from  among  the  living  into 
the  wonderful  light. 

"We  have  been  dreaming,"  sighed 
Lady  Brenda,  rising  from  her  chair 
and  looking  through  the  open  window. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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OXFORD   IN   THE  MIDDLE   AGES.1 


Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  Anthony  Wood's 
"  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,"  yet  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  until  now  to 
improve  upon  that  wonderful,  but  cum- 
brous and  singularly  ill-arranged  com- 
pilation of  precious  materials.  More 
than  one  modern  antiquary  has  essayed 
to  complete  it  by  annotations  or  con- 
tinuations ;  but  nearly  all  subsequent 
historians  have  been  content  to  quote 
it  as  an  original  authority,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte  is  the  first  who  has 
ventured  to  go  behind  Anthony  Wood, 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism,2  by 
ransacking  the  manuscripts  of  Bryan 
Twyne,  and  other  unpublished  docu- 
ments in  the  Record  Office  and  the 
great  public  libraries.  The  result  is 
a  handsome  volume  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest,  which,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  historical  torso, 
since  it  concludes  with  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  fact,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  History,  in  its  present  form, 
would  be  more  properly  entitled  a 
History  of  the  University  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  we  must  still  have  recourse 
to  Anthony  Wood  for  the  more  event- 
ful periods  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Civil  Wars,  in  which  the  University 
played  a  foremost  part.  But  a  cursory 
glance  at  Mr.  Lyte's  Table  of  Contents 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  History  of 
the  University  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 

1  "  A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  the  earliest    times  to  the    year  1530." 
By  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  M.A.,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Puhlic  Eecords.     London  :  1886. 

2  A  curious  proof  of  Anthony  "Wood's  almost 
mechanical  accuracy  is  afforded  by  an  entry 
in    the    "Fasti    Oxon.,"   stating    that  John 
Favour,  of  New  College,  graduated  as  LL.  B. 
on  April  31,   1585  ;   which  impossible   date 
turns  out  to   be  textually  copied  from  the 
original  record. 


no  dry  record  of  merely  academical 
transactions.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
truly  observes,  the  early  clerks  of 
Oxford  were  anything  but  "  a  body  of 
sequestered  students,  intent  only  upon 
the  advancement  of  learning."  They 
were  a  struggling  and  militant  society, 
constantly  in  conflict  with  external 
authorities  claiming  spiritual  or  civil 
jurisdiction  over  them  :  swayed  by 
every  current  of  popular  opinion  :  wag- 
ing an  eternal  warfare  against  the 
townsmen  among  whom  they  lived  ;  and 
distracted  among  themselves  by  feuds 
of  race,  language,  political  sentiment, 
and  philosophical  or  theological  convic- 
tion. The  well-known  distich  which 
describes  Oxford  as  the  hotbed  of  na- 
tional strife  was  amply  justified  by  the 
facts ;  and  Mr.  Lyte's  readers  are  fully 
rewarded  for  their  patience  in  master- 
ing the  details  of  the  mediaeval  curri- 
culum by  narratives  of  disorderly  out- 
breaks which  make  us  marvel  how,  in 
so  turbulent  an  atmosphere,  quiet 
study  could  be  carried  on  at  all. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
why  the  author  should  have  reserved 
for  his  ninth  chapter  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  .the  myth 
which  assigned  the  foundation  of 
the  University,  and  even  of  University 
College,  to  Alfred  the  Great.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  not  a  shred  of  real  his- 
torical evidence  can  be  produced  in 
support  of  it.  The  passage  which  de- 
ceived Camden,  and  was  imported  by 
him  into  Asser's  "Life  of  King 
Alfred,"  is  now  generally  rejected  as 
a  forgery,  dating,  at  earliest,  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Other 
records,  alleging  an  equally  ancient 
origin,  are  now  believed  to  be  of 
an  equally  recent  date ;  and  Uni- 
versity College  is  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having  fabricated  the 
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whole  story,  for  its  own  purposes, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Schools  of  Oxford,  out  of  which 
the  University  afterwards  developed 
itself,  cannot  be  traced  back  with  cer- 
tainty to  a  period  beyond  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First.  Indeed,  one  of  Mr. 
Lyte's  critics  regards  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis'  account  of  his  visit  in  1186  as 
the  first  historical  mention  of  them. 
But  the  authentic  history  of  the  City  in 
which  these  Schools  grew  up  begins  at 
least  two  centuries  earlier,  and  was  so 
important  during  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  Norman  Conquest  as  to 
deserve  a  fuller  notice  than  Mr.  Lyte 
awards  to  it. 

Old  as  it  is  by  comparison  with  the 
University,  the  City  of  Oxford  is  new 
by  comparison  with  London  and  other 
seats  of  Roman  colonies  in  Britain,  or 
even  with  the  older  settlements  of 
Saxons.  Its  situation  on  a  low  ridge 
of  gravelly  soil  between  the  Cherwell 
and  the  Thames,  protected  by  a  net- 
work of  watercourses  on  every  side 
but  the  north,  might  well  have  recom- 
mended it  for  a  station  of  the  Roman 
legions,  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its 
having  been  inhabited  for  centuries 
after  the  Saxon  Conquest.  A  few 
traces  of  British  occupation,  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  Roman  villas,  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
not  on  the  actual  site,  of  Oxford  :  the 
Roman  road  from  Dorchester  to  Bi- 
cester  passes  near,  but  not  through, 
it ;  and  in  the  long  struggles  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
no  siege  of  Oxford,  or  battle  for  the 
possession  of  it,  is  recorded  among  the 
incidents  of  any  campaign.  It  is  an 
equally  significant  fact  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  Oxford  in  connection  with 
the  Abbey  of  Dorchester,  but  nine 
miles  distant,  where  St.  Birinus  is 
stated  to  have  established  his  see  in 
624,  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

The  unwritten  history  of  Oxford, 
indeed,  really  begins  with  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Frideswide's  Nunnery  in 
the  eighth  century  on  the  site  now 


occupied  by  Christ  Church;  for  the 
fact  of  this  foundation  in  727,  or  soon 
afterwards,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt,  whatever  legends  may  have 
since  obscured  it.  At  this  period 
Oxford,  which  had  once  been  inclosed 
within  the  Mercian  dominions  as  they 
encroached  southward  on  Wessex,  had 
again  become  a  border-town  of  Mercia. 
This  position  it  finally  lost  when 
Egbert,  who  succeeded  in  the  year 
800,  extended  his  rule  over  all  Eng- 
land. The  alleged  establishment  of  a 
mint  at  Oxford  by  King  Alfred  rests 
on  the  existence  of  coins  with  the 
inscription  Orsnaforda,  or  Oksna- 
forda,  the  interpretation  of  which  has 
of  late  been  gravely  disputed.  The 
first  undoubted  mention  of  the  City 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  under 
the  date  912.  "This  year,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  died  ^Ethered,  ealdorman 
of  the  Mercians,  and  King  Eadward 
took  possession  of  London,  and  of 
Oxford,  and  of  all  the  lands  which 
owed  obedience  thereto. "  It  is  evident 
that  Oxford  already  ranked  as  a  place 
of  some  importance,  since  King  Edward 
the  Elder  thus  separated  it  from  the 
province  of  Mercia,  ruled  by  his  sister, 
widow  of  ^Ethered,  and  brought  it, 
with  London,  under  his  own  imme- 
diate dominion.  It  is  probable,  but 
not  certain,  that  its  natural  defences 
were  strengthened  during  this  century 
by  the  remarkable  conical  mound 
known  as  the  Castle  Hill,  to  guard  it 
against  incursions  of  the  Danes  moving 
up  the  river,  "  the  great  border-stream 
of  Wessex  and  Mercia."  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  town  erected  on  the 
Thames  above  London,  and  must  have 
increased  in  importance  when  London 
and  the  lower  Thames  valley  were  lost 
to  England  in  the  Danish  Wars. 
There  are  some  reasons  for  conjectur- 
ing that  it  had  actually  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  in  the  raids  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Wedmore  (878), 
and  was  then  restored.  At  all  events, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified 
place  before  the  end,  if  not  at  the 
beginning,  of  the  tenth  century  and  to 
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have  become  the  capital  of  a  shire,  in- 
corporated into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
already  on  the  eve  of  embracing  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England. 

It  was  at  Oxford,  and  probably 
within  the  precincts  of  its  Castle,  that 
^Elfward,  son  of  King  Edward,  died 
in  924,  very  soon  after  his  father. 
Oxford,  however,  can  scarcely  have 
been  a  town  of  the  first  dignity,  if  it 
be  true  that  a  National  Getnot  or 
Council  was  held,  not  there,  but  at 
Kirtlington,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant, 
in  977,  the  King  and  Archbishop  Dun- 
stan  being  present;  and  that,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Crediton  suddenly  died 
there,  his  body  was  conveyed,  not  to 
St.  Frideswide's,  but  to  St.  Mary's  at 
Abingdon.  At  the  opening  of  the 
next  century,  however  (1002),  it  was 
forced  into  an  infamous  notoriety  by 
the  massacre  of  Danes  perpetrated 
there  by  King  Ethelred's  order,  on 
St.  Brice's  day.  In  the  course  of  this 
massacre,  which  is  known  to  us  through 
a  charter  of  King  Ethelred  himself, 
the  unfortunate  Danes  took  refuge  in 
the  tower,  or  church,  of  St.  Frides- 
wide's ;  but  the  people  set  fire  to  the 
wooden  roof,  and  they  were  all  burned 
with  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  to  hear  that  seven  years 
later  (1009),  the  victorious  Danes, 
having  marched  through  the  Chiltern 
woods,  sacked  and  burned  Oxford,  re- 
turning to  their  ships.  They  visited 
the  country  again  in  the  following 
year  ;  and  in  1013,  King  Sweyn  im- 
posed "his  law"  on  the  men  of 
Oxford  and  Winchester — towns  which, 
in  this  century,  are  mentioned  as 
almost  in  the  same  rank  with 
London. 

In  1015,  Oxford  again  became  the 
meeting-place  of  a  National  Gemot, 
and  the  scene  of  another  treacherous 
murder.  As  the  English  Chronicle 
informs  us  in  its  simple  language  : 
"  there  the  Ealdorman  Eadric  insnared 
Sigef  erth  and  Morkere,  the  chief  thanes 
in  the  Seven  Burghs.  He  enticed  them 
into  his  chamber,  and  therein  they 
were  foully  slain.  And  the  King  then 


took  all  their  possessions,  and  ordered 
Sigeferth's  widcw  to  be  taken  and 
brought  to  Malmesbury."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Ethelred  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edmund  Iron- 
side, who  had  seized  the  widow  of 
Sigeferth  and  made  her  his  wife. 
After  a  short  but  stormy  reign  of  a 
few  months  only,  Edmund  suddenly 
died  on  his  way  back  from  Gloucester 
to  London.  According  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  he  was  assassinated  at 
Oxford  by  order  of  the  same  traitor 
Eadric,  who  had  in  the  meantime  sub- 
mitted to  Canute.  Two  years  after 
his  accession  (1018),  Canute  also  held 
a  Gemot  at  Oxford,  where  "  the  Danes 
and  Angles  were  unanimous  for  Ead- 
gar's  "  '(that  is,  for  English)  "law." 
In  Oxford,  therefore,  and  doubtless 
within  the  precincts  of  Oxford  Castle, 
were  enacted  several  tragical  incidents 
of  the  Danish  invasion,  as  well  as  the 
solemn  acceptance  of  English  law, 
though  under  a  Danish  ruler.  Eigh- 
teen years  later,  on  the  death  of  Canute 
in  1036,  another  great  National  Gemot 
was  held  at  Oxford,  and  elected  Harold 
Haref  oot,  under  the  influence  of  North- 
ern thanes  and  Londoners,  opposed  by 
Earl  Godwine,  who,  however,  secured 
the  dominion  of  Wessex  for  Hartha- 
canute.  In  1039,  or  1040,  Harold 
Harefoot  died  at  Oxford.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  the  City  during  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  except  that  its  tolls 
were  regulated  by  law  under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  that  Earl  Harold, 
afterwards  King,  passed  through  it  on 
an  expedition  into  Wales.  In  1065, 
however,  it  once  more  becomes  memor- 
able as  the  place  selected  for  the 
famous  Gemot  at  which  Tostig,  Harold's 
brother,  was  outlawed.  Morcar  was 
made  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Danish  law  was  actually  re-enacted, 
apparently  at  the  instance  of  powerful 
nobles,  representing  the  Danish  section 
of  England,  whom  Harold  resolved  to 
conciliate,  against  the  wish  of  the 
King. 

Considering  the  space  which  Oxford 
fills  in  the  history  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tury,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should 
have  played  no  important  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  it 
was  besieged  and  half  demolished  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but  there  is 
no  trustworthy  evidence  of  such  a 
siege,  or  of  William  having  even  ap- 
proached so  near  to  Oxford  as  Walling- 
ford — the  point  at  which  he  is  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  crossed  the 
Thames.  What  is  certain  is  that  in 
1071  the  Castle  of  Oxford  was  either 
built,  or  rebuilt  on  Saxon  foundations, 
by  Robert  d'Oilgi.  This  Baron  is  also 
reported  to  have  built  the  churches 
of  St.  George  in  the  Castle,  and  St. 
Michael  at  the  North  Gate,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Peter  in  the  East,  besides  repairing 
other  parish  churches.  He  was  also 
the  reputed  builder  of  the  original 
Hythe  Bridge,  which  probably  formed 
the  only  western  approach  to  the 
City. 

By  far  the  most  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  Oxford  under  the  Conqueror 
is  to  be  found  in  Domesday  Book, 
which,  however,  makes  no  reference  to 
churches  or  other  public  buildings. 
In  this  unique  record,  Oxford,  "  as 
well  within  the  wall  as  without,"  is 
stated  to  have  contained  "  243  houses 
paying  geld,  and  478  so  waste  and 
destroyed  that  they  cannot  pay  the 
geld."  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
this  last  statement  as  supporting  the 
story  of  a  recent  siege  ;  but  it  has  been 
explained,  with  greater  probability,  as 
the  result  of  devastation  committed 
by  the  rebel  mob  of  the  North,  headed 
by  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  broken 
up  the  Gemot  at  Northampton  in 
1085,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  Oxford,  where  it  was  ultimately 
held.  At  all  events,  we  find  but  243 
houses  paying  "  geld,"  some  of  which 
are  described  as  vastce  ;  and  the  whole 
population  of  Oxford  at  that  period 
has  been  estimated,  upon  a  review  of 
the  data  afforded  by  Domesday  Book, 
as  not  exceeding  one  thousand.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  registered  houses  or 


"mansions"  are  styled  "  mural,"  be- 
cause held  subject  to  an  obligation  to 
repair  the  wall, — perhaps  no  more  than 
an  ear  them  rampart.  Twenty -five  of 
the  mansions  belonged  to  the  King : 
sixty-nine  to  the  Archbishop  and  five 
Bishops,  among  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
prietor :  twenty-eight  to  the  Abbeys 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Abingdon, 
and  Eglesham  :  ninety-five  to  Robert 
D'Oilgi  and  eighteen  other  nobles  of 
various  degrees  :  eighteen  to  priests 
and  canons  in  Oxford  ;  and  sixty-two 
to  Oxford  burgesses  or  other  private 
owners.  Not  the  slightest  allusion  is 
made  to  an  University,  or  even  to 
Schools.  It  is  easy  to  fill  up  this 
picture  with  graphic  details  of  the 
petty  Oxford  community,  trafficking 
at  markets  and  fairs,  assessing  its 
annual  contribution  of  sixty  pounds  to 
the  royal  treasury  at  periodical  town- 
meetings,  and  holding  courts  or  motes 
for  various  purposes,  one  of  which 
retained  from  an  earlier  age  the  singu- 
lar name  of  Portmannimot.  But  all 
such  details  must  needs  be  imaginary 
in  the  absence  of  contemporary  re- 
cords ;  and  it  is  not  even  certain 
whether  the  City  then  contained  only 
eight  or  as  many  as  fifteen  churches 
and  chapels,  or  whether  it  had  been 
mapped  out  into  parishes.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  Port- 
Meadow,  still  the  common  pasture  of 
the  Oxford  freemen,  we  have  a  genuine 
survival  of  pre-Norman  times,  or  that 
in  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  we  have, 
under  a  misleading  name,  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Port-reeve, 
whose  business  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  to 
watch  over  this  municipal  domain. 

The  later  history  of  the  mediaeval 
City  is  almost  merged  in  that  of  the 
University,  and  a  large  part  of  Mr. 
Lyte's  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  incessant  and  almost  internecine 
struggles  between  the  clerks  and  the 
townsmen.  The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green, 
himself  a  native  of  Oxford,  condemned 
the  mediaeval  University,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  as  having  crushed  the 
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liberties  of  the  City.      It  is  no  less 
true,  however,  that  the  City  owed  its 
prosperity  and  renown,  though  not  its 
existence,  to  its  academical  population  ; 
and  that,  when  the  strife  between  the 
rival  communities  was  at  its   height, 
the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  the  threat  of  removal  to 
some    other    provincial    town.      This 
threat   was   partially  carried   out    on 
more  than  one  occasion.     In  1209,  and 
again  in  1239,  there  were  secessions 
of    discontented    Oxonians    to    Paris, 
Reading,  and  Cambridge.     Soon  after 
the     famous    Parliament    of    Oxford 
in  1258,  there  arose  a  desperate  con- 
flict, in  which  the  clerks  seem  to  have 
been  most  to  blame.    The  King  with- 
drew his  protection  from  them  ;  and  a 
large  body  of  Oxford  scholars  migrated 
to  Northampton,  whither  many  refu- 
gees   from    Cambridge    had    already 
betaken  themselves  in  consequence  of 
a  similar  riot.     They  afterwards  took 
an   active  part    in  defending   North- 
ampton against  the  Royal  forces  ;  but 
ultimately  returned  to  Oxford  in  1264 
or  1265,  in  deference  to  orders  issued 
by  Simon  de  Montford  in  the  King's 
name.      So  familiar  was  the  idea  of 
migration   from  Oxford   that  Walter 
de  Merton,  in  founding  the  first  Ox- 
ford College,  expressly  authorised  its 
scholars  to  settle,  if  necessary,  at  some 
other  place  of  general  education.    The 
murderous  affrays  of  1297  and  1354, 
which  are  graphically  depicted  by  Mr. 
Lyte,  were  followed  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  lectures  and  dispersion 
of   students,   few  of  whom,  however, 
appear  to  have  settled  elsewhere.    The 
memorable  secession   to   Stamford    in 
1334  was  chiefly  the  result  of  violent 
feuds     between     the     northern     and 
southern  "nations"  within  the  Uni- 
versity itself;  and  the  memory  of  it 
was    preserved    in    an    oath    against 
attending  lectures  at  Stamford  which, 
up  to  the  year  1827,  was  administered 
to  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chronic  dis- 
putes between  the  University  and  City 
had  assumed  so  aggravated  a  form  as 


frequently  to  call  for  royal  interven- 
tion.      The    very    earliest    document 
preserved  in  the  University  archives 
records    the    punishment    of    certain 
Oxford  townspeople  who  had  arrested 
and   hanged   three   clerks.      But    the 
most   compendious   statement   of   the 
grievances  alleged   by  the  citizens  is 
to  be  found  in  a  Royal  award  (scarcely 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lyte)  made  by  Ed  ward 
the   First    in    1290,   which    embodies 
certain  articles    of    peace    then    con- 
cluded    between      the     parties.      It 
begins    with    a   mutual   renunciation 
of    all    past   claims    up   to   the    date 
of  the   appeal,  and  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  to 
respect  in  future  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  University  under  their 
Charter,  which,  however,  they  allege 
to    have     been     grievously    strained. 
Their  first  complaint  is  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  his  own  authority  sets  free 
prisoners    who    have    been    lawfully 
arrested  by  the  Aldermen  and  Bailiffs, 
and  cites  the  latter  to  appear  before 
himself.     To  this  complaint  the  King 
replies  by  conceding  this  authority  to 
the  Chancellor,  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  quarrel  is  a  clerk,  except  in  cases 
of    homicide,  or  "  mayhem,"  and  en- 
joins the  Mayor   to  seek  redress  for 
any  abuse  of  such  jurisdiction  in  the 
King's  Courts.     The  next   complaint 
is  that  the  Chancellor  appropriates  to 
himself  victuals   forfeited   under   the 
statutes  against  forestalling   and  re- 
grating  :   of  which  the  King  disposes 
by  giving  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  to 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Mayor,  with  a 
provision   that   victuals    so    forfeited 
shall  be  given  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John.     A  third  complaint  is  that  the 
Chancellor    imposes    exorbitant   fines 
and  recognisances  on  laymen  (towns- 
people)     imprisoned      for     trespasses 
against   clerks,    as   the   condition    of 
their  liberation  :  a  practice  which  the 
King  censures,  ordering  him  to  exact 
only  reasonable  sums  in  future.      A 
fourth  complaint  is  that,  whereas  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  City  are  bound,  under 
the  University  Charter,  to  be  sworn 
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before  the  Chancellor  in  some  "  com- 
mon place,"  they  are  compelled  by  the 
University  to  take  the  oath  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  with  no  saving  clause 
for  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
with  an  additional  clause  precluding 
them  from  recourse  to  the  King's 
Courts.  This  usurpation,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  absolutely  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  the  King.  The  fifth 
complaint  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
second,  but  relates  to  the  forfeiture  of 
unsound  meat  or  fish,  and  is  decided 
in  the  same  way,  by  assigning  the 
forfeited  victuals  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John.  The  sixth  complaint  is 
that  the  "chartered  privilege  of  the 
University"  in  respect  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  properly  belongs  only  to 
scholars,  is  unduly  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  tailors,  barbers,  writers, 
parchment-makers,  and  others,  with 
their  families.  This  point  seems  to 
have  been  settled  by  agreement, 
without  the  King's  intervention,  by 
defining  the  University  privilege  as 
including  clerks  and  their  families, 
with  servants  and  tradespeople,  even 
of  the  classes  specified,  if  immediately 
engaged  in  waiting  upon  clerks. 
The  seventh  complaint  is  that  the 
University  will  not  allow  townspeople 
to  let  their  houses  to  scholars  for  a 
term  of  less  than  ten  years.  This 
limitation  is  annulled  for  the  future 
by  the  King,  who,  however,  forbids 
any  collusion  whereby  scholars  may  be 
turned  out  of  houses  tenanted  by  them, 
or  rents  may  be  raised  against  them. 
The  eighth  complaint  is  that  towns- 
people are  summoned  before  the  Chan- 
cellor at  unreasonable  times  without 
due  notice  :  in  response  to  which  the 
King  requires  one  day's  notice  to  be 
given  in  ordinary  cases,  but  allows 
summary  citations  for  violations  of  the 
peace.  The  ninth  complaint  is  that, 
at  the  suit  of  clerks,  the  Chancellor 
deprives  soldiers  and  other  strangers 
passing  through  Oxford  of  their  riding- 
gear  and  trappings  to  make  satisfaction 
for  debts  contracted  elsewhere.  This 
arbitrary  power  is  restricted  by  the 


King  to  debts  contracted  in  Oxford. 
The  tenth  complaint  is  that,  when  a 
layman  is  desperately  wounded  by  a 
clerk,  the  Chancellor  demands  the 
person  of  the  clerk  to  be  surrendered 
to  him,  before  it  is  known  whether  the 
sufferer  be  wounded  to  death.  On  this 
point  the  Chancellor  is  covertly  re- 
buked by  the  King,  and  sternly 
enjoined  to  desist  from  the  rescue  of 
clerks  in  such  cases.  The  last  com- 
plaint is  that  the  University  insists 
upon  houses  rented  by  scholars  being 
valued  every  five,  instead  of  every 
seven,  years :  which  complaint  the 
King  overrules,  declaring  five  years  to 
be  the  period  contemplated  in  the 
Charter.  This  complaint,  like  the 
seventh,  is  of  course  a  protest  against 
the  ancient  claim  of  the  University  to 
something  like  fixity  of  rent,  if  not  of 
tenure,  for  houses  in  the  occupation  of 
scholars  :  a  claim  which  proved  the 
fertile  source  of  innumerable  quarrels. 
The  frequent  reference  in  this  award 
to  the  Chancellor  and  Charter  of 
the  University  opens  out  a  long  vista 
of  antiquarian  controversy  which  runs 
through  almost  every  chapter  of  Mr. 
Lyte's  History.  The  unlearned  reader, 
however,  may  be  content  to  believe 
that,  after  all,  "  the  University  of 
Oxford  did  not  spring  into  being  in 
any  particular  year,  or  at  the  bidding 
of  any  particular  founder :  it  was  not 
established  by  any  formal  charter  of 
incorporation.  Taking  its  rise  in  a 
small  and  obscure  association  of 
teachers  and  learners,  it  developed 
spontaneously  into  a  large  and  impor- 
tant body,  long  before  its  exist- 
ence was  recognised  by  prince  or  by 
prelate."  In  the  earliest  writs  and 
documents  relating  to  its  privileges 
it  is  recognised  as  an  existing  insti- 
tution, but  perhaps  the  decree  issued 
by  Henry  the  Third  in  1244  may 
deserve  to  be  called  "the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  University,"  since  it 
definitely  "  created  a  special  tribunal 
for  the  benefit  of  students,  and  invested 
the  Chancellor  with  a  jurisdiction 
which  no  legate  or  bishop  could  confer, 
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and  which  no  civil  judge  could  annul." 
The  origin  of  the  Chancellor's  office  is 
enveloped  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  he  is 
clearly  described  in  a  letter  of  the 
Papal  Legate,  dated  1214,  as  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose 
vast  diocese  then  embraced  Oxford. 
It  does  not  follow  that  even  then  he 
was  not  elected  by  the  University 
Convocation ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
soon  afterwards  he  was  so  elected, 
though  his  election  long  continued  to 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
diocesan.  Probably  his  gradual  ab- 
sorption into  the  academic  body  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
Chancellor  at  Paris,  he  was  not  a 
member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter,  or 
living  under  the  eye  of  a  resident 
Bishop.  At  all  events,  by  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  he  was  treated 
as  an  independent  representative  of  the 
University,  while  the  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  was  the  official  deputy  of  the 
Bishop.  A  century  later,  he  was  given 
full  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope  himself 
over  all  members  of  the  University, 
religious  and  lay,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Archdeacon  ;  and  it  was  solemnly 
ordained  that  his  election  by  the 
University  itself  should  be  sufficient, 
without  the  confirmation  of  the 
diocesan. 

Mr.  Lyte  observes  a  judicious  re- 
ticence on  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Proctorial  authority.  Proctors  are 
associated  with  the  Chancellor,  as 
delegates  of  the  University,  in  letters- 
patent  of  1248  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
what  their  original  functions  were,  or 
how  they  were  appointed.  Anthony 
Wood  tells  us  that,  in  1343,  the 
University  agreed  that  one  Proctor 
should  always  be  a  Northerner,  and 
the  other  a  Southerner,  for  the  purpose 
of  scrutinising  the  votes  at  elections 
of  the  Chancellor.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  the  Proctors 
specially  represented  from  the  very 
first  the  four  "nations"  into  which 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  divided,  the 
Deans  being  the  chosen  officers  of  the 
Faculties  as  such.  Considering  that 


the  University  of  Paris  was  the  elder 
sister,  at  least,  if  not  the  mother,  of 
the  English  University,  this  analogy 
raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  Proctors  being  at  first  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  nations  into 
which  the  Oxford  "  Artists "  were 
divided.  Such  a  presumption  derives 
some  confirmation  from  an  expression 
found  in  a  letter  of  Adam  Marsh, 
written  in  1253,  where  "duo  Rectores 
pro  Artistis "  are  mentioned  as  sub- 
scribing a  statute  against  the  Friars. 
Mr.  Lyte  identifies  these  two  Rectors 
with  the  Proctors,  and  at  Cambridge 
the  phrase  "  Rector es  sive  Proctor es  " 
was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But, 
as  Proctors  are  specifically  named  in 
an  University  Ordinance  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is 
perhaps  safer  to  regard  them  generally 
as  officers  elected  by  the  whole  body 
of  graduates,  filling  a  place  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Rector  at  other  Univer- 
sities, but  more  particularly  charged 
with  the  financial  duties  of  stewards 
and  collectors.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  such  duties,  as  compared 
with  the  highest  objects  of  education 
and  learning,  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  academical  statutes  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Like  the  primitive  Church, 
the  primitive  University  was  essen- 
tially a  society  of  men  struggling 
for  their  livelihood;  and  the  great 
movements  of  thought  which  agitated 
Oxford  in  the  age  of  the  Schoolmen 
and  of  Wyclif  left  fainter  traces  in 
University  legislation  than  squabbles 
with  the  City  over  pecuniary  rights, 
and  conflicts  between  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  in  which  material 
interests  were  very  largely  involved. 

These  conflicts  indeed,  engrossed 
much  of  the  internal  life,  and  wasted 
much  of  the  erfergy,  of  the  University 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Probably  the  claustral  schools  of 
the  Benedictines  were  the  cradle  of 
academical  study ;  but  the  University 
had  already  outgrown  its  infancy  and 
had  developed  a  vigorous  secular  teach- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  the 
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Mendicant  Friars   at    Oxford   in   the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth   century. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  century, 
these  Orders,  encouraged  by  the  great 
Robert   Grosteste,   supplied  the  Uni- 
versity with  its  most  eminent  lecturers; 
and    it   is   the    special   glory   of    the 
Franciscans  to  have  produced  in  the 
same   age   Adam    Marsh   and   Roger 
Bacon.     But  the  secular  clerks  soon 
became  jealous  of  the  Friars,  partly 
because  they  sought  to  obtain  degrees 
in    Theology   without   satisfying    the 
requirements    of    the   Arts    Faculty, 
which  at  Oxford,  no  less  than  at  Paris, 
claimed  a  paramount  ascendency  ;  and 
partly  because  they  were  constantly 
decoying  young  students  into  the  as- 
sumption of  monastic  vows.     Merton, 
the    first    of    Oxford    Colleges,    was 
expressly    founded    by    a   Bishop    of 
Rochester    as    a    seminary    for     the 
secular   clergy,   and    no    "religious" 
person     could     be    admitted    to    its 
benefits.    The  same  policy  was  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  other  founders  of 
Colleges,    and    the    gradual    rise    of 
Colleges     marked     the    downfall    of 
monastic  influence,     Mr.  Lyte  seems 
to  have  undervalued  the  importance  of 
Colleges  in  the  mediaeval  University, 
when  he  says  that  they  did  not  be- 
come predominant  until  near  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     No  doubt  it 
was   not  until   1432   that  "  chamber- 
dekyns,"    or   non-collegiate    students, 
were   formally  abolished  by  statute  ; 
and    for    many   years    afterwards    a 
majority  of  students  may  have  been 
lodged  in  Halls  rather  than  in  Col- 
leges.    But  it  is  certain  that  even  in 
the    fourteenth    century,    when    the 
number  of  Colleges   rose  from  three 
only  to  seven,  they  were  already  the 
dominant  element  in  the  University. 
Out  of  about  sixty-eight  Proctors,  who 
are  known  to  have  held  office  in  that 
century,  all  but  eighteen  were  entered 
as  members  of  a  College ;  and   it  is 
highly  probable   that    in    several    of 
these  eighteen  cases  the  name  of  the 
College  was  accidentally  omitted.    The 
proportion  of    Chancellors   and  Vice- 


Chancellors  (or  Commissaries),  known 
to  have  been  members  of  Colleges,  is 
much  smaller  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  but  very  considerable  in 
the  later  part.  Mr.  Lyte  himself, 
with  a  happy  inconsistency,  dwells  at 
great  length  on  the  history  of  each 
collegiate  foundation,  and  furnishes 
elaborate  extracts  of  their  statutes, 
which  are  by  no  means  the  least  read- 
able or  instructive  part  of  his  work. 

Few  readers  will  care  to  master  the 
chapters  which  deal  in  detail  with  the 
organisation  of  studies  and  disputa- 
tions in  the  University  of  the  School- 
men. Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  restless  multiplication  and  amend- 
mentof  examination- statutes  in  modern 
Oxford  will  be  slow  to  believe  in  the 
existence  at  any  one  time  of  a  sym- 
metrical or  uniform  working-system ; 
arid  will  readily  surmise  that  various 
arrangements  for  lectures  and  degrees, 
commonly  described  as  successive,  were 
really  in  simultaneous  operation.  The 
broad  features  of  the  mediaeval  curri- 
culum may,  however,  be  concisely 
stated.  Neither  the  University  nor 
the  Colleges  enforced  any  entrance- 
examination  ;  and  freshmen  had  to 
undergo  a  preliminary  training  in 
grammar,  then  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge.  The  subsequent 
course  of  instruction  was  mainly 
logical.  But  it  is  material  to  observe 
that,  in  that  age,  logic,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  other  "  Arts,"  re- 
presented an  accomplishment  deemed 
to  be  useful.  It  was  not  only  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  but  as  giving 
the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
Latin,  that  grammar  was  assiduously 
taught.  It  was  as  instruments  of 
controversy  and  persuasion  that  logic 
and  rhetoric  were  cultivated.  It  was 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practical 
astronomy,  closely  allied  to  astrology, 
that  mathematical  lore  was  valued. 
Logic  derived  an  additional  advantage 
from  its  supplying  the  method  by 
which  proficiency  in  all  other  studies 
was  tested,  and  the  mediaeval  disputa- 
tions were  the  prototype  of  modern 
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examinations.  Little  or  no  attention 
was  given  to  scholarship,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  to  literary  culture,  or 
to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  grand  aim  of  education  was  to 
sharpen  the  logical  powers,  and  so  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in 
the  higher  professional  Faculties — law, 
medicine,  and,  above  all,  theology — 
which  mediaeval  thinkers  agreed  in 
recognising  as  the  crown  of  all  the 
sciences.  The  "  three  philosophies  " 
— natural,  moral,  and  metaphysical — 
were  mainly  reserved  for  the  interval 
of  three  years  between  "  determina- 
tion," which  qualified  a  student  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  "  incep- 
tion" which  constituted  him  a 
Master,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
lucrative  privilege  of  teaching. 

This  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  it  was  undermined  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  made  itself  felt  at 
Oxford  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Mr.  Lyte  connects  this  movement  with 
the  return  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome 
after  the  Great  Schism,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it,  though  somewhat  too  bio- 
graphical, is  extremely  interesting.  It 
may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  "no 
attempt  was  made  in  England  to  revive 
the  study  of  classical  literature  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh."  But 
Mr.  Lyte  himself  mentions  five  more  or 
less  eminent  students  from  Oxford  who 
attended  the  lectures  of  Guarino  at 
Ferrara  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  became  collectors  of 
classical  books. 

The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  in 
modifying  the  studies  of  Oxford  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  contents  of  College  libraries  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  respectively.  A  very  inter- 
esting catalogue  of  the  Oriel  College 
library  in  the  year  1375  has  lately 
been  published.  From  this  it  appears 
to  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
manuals  on  grammar,  logic,  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  law,  both  canon 
and  civil,  the  studies  cultivated  in  the 


various  Faculties.  Translations  of 
Aristotle,  copies  of  the  Digest  and  the 
Code,  works  of  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  treatises 
of  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  other 
standard  divines,  with  a  Bible,  and  a 
Latin  edition  of  Euclid,  make  up  the 
staple  of  this  collection.  Literature 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the 
classics  are  represented  by  "  Macrobius 
de  sompno  Scipionis."  There  is  un- 
happily no  record  of  the  books  con- 
tributed by  William  Rede  and  Simon 
Bredon  to  form  the  Merton  library, 
about  the  year  1376 ;  but  the  few 
books  which  are  specifically  named 
among  the  many  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Fellows  of  Merton  during 
the  same  period  are  of  an  exactly 
similar  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  catalogue  of  Lincoln  College  library, 
compiled  about  1474,  or  a  century 
later,  includes  a  large  number  of  the 
Latin  classics,  such  as  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Livy,  Terence,  Plautus,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal.  The  University  Register 
shows  that  so  far  back  as  1448  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil  were  the  subject 
of  University  lectures;  and  in  the 
catalogues  of  books  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  1439  and  1443,  we  find, 
among  tomes  of  scholastic  lore,  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Epistles,  Livy,  Sue- 
tonius, Ovid,  Pliny,  Terence,  and  an 
oration  of  ^Eschines,  with  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch.  The  Univer- 
sity system  of  disputations  and  ex- 
aminations was  still  based  on  the  old 
learning,  but  the  new  learning  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  libraries. 
It  was  soon  to  receive  an  impulse  from 
the  efforts  of  Erasmus  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  which,  after  a  brief  reaction, 
ultimately  secured  for  Latin  and  Greek 
scholarship  a  supremacy  in  Oxford 
education  as  complete  as  that  once 
held  by  scholastic  logic,  until  it  was 
once  more  challenged  by  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  history,  and  natural 
Science. 

Though    rich     in     illustrations     of 
mediaeval  life  and   manners,  the  his- 
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tory    of    the    University   before    the 
Reformation  has  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  great  political  events  of  that 
romantic  period.     The  clerks  of   Ox- 
ford   were    not    concerned   with    the 
escape  of  Matilda  from  Oxford  Castle, 
or  with  the  two  Councils  held  there 
by   Stephen,  or  with  the  Parliament 
of  1258  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Provisions    of    Oxford,    or    with    the 
frequent    residence  of    the  Court    at 
Woodstock.     The  Barons'  War  of  the 
thirteenth    century,    the    Scotch    and 
French  Wars  of  the  next  two  centu- 
ries,   the   Peasants'    Eevolt   with   its 
sequel    in    the    insurrection    of   Jack 
Cade,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
constitutional     reaction     under     the 
Tudors,    left  no  trace  on  academical 
life,    and    scarcely   find    a  record   in 
academical    annals.      The   great   and 
direct  influence  which  the  University 
was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  State 
Church  in  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the 
State  itself    in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   was    as    yet   undeveloped   and 
unrealised.  But  the  depth  and  extent  of 
its  influence  upon  the  world  of  thought 
and  belief  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
There  were  trained  most  of  the  great 
ecclesiastics  who  became,  not  only  the 
prelates,     but    the     Chancellors    and 
statesmen,  of  the  Middle  Ages.     There 
natural    science     found     its     earliest 
apostle  in  Roger  Bacon,  and  scholastic 
philosophy  two  of  its  profoundest  ex- 
ponents  in    Duns    Scotus   and    Brad- 
wardine.     There  William  of  Ockham 
is  believed  to  have  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  Papal  authority  in 
matters    of   faith,    and   to   have   pro- 
claimed the  severance  of   logic   from 
theology.      There    John    Wyclif     (to 
whose   career   Mr.    Lyte    devotes    an 
admirable  chapter)    assuredly  became 
the  pioneer  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
and   anticipated  by  four   generations 
several   of    the   doctrines   afterwards 
preached    by   Luther.      The  ignorant 
statement  of  Huber  that  "  Oxford  was 
nowhere   to    be    found    in    the   great 
Church  Councils  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury "   is  almost   the   reverse  of   the 


fact.     True   it   is    that    it   no  longer 
eclipsed  Paris,  as  it  had  in  the  golden 
age  before  the  great  pestilence  ;  and 
that  its  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was   secondary  to  that  played  by  the 
leading  University  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom.    But  it  steadily  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  University  of  Paris  for  ending  the 
Great  Schism,  insisting  that  a  General 
Council    must    be    summoned.      This 
General  Council,  which  met  at  Pisa  in 
1409,  deposed  both  the  rival  Popes,  and 
procured  the  election  of  a  Friar  who  had 
taken  a  Batchelor  of  Divinity's  degree 
at  Oxford.  At  the  Council  of  Constance, 
held  in  1414,  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  ably  represented  ;  and  Henry  of 
Abingdon,     afterwards     Warden     of 
Merton,  produced  a  great  impression 
by  his  sermon  advocating  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church.     The  University 
was  specially  invited  to  appear  by  its 
delegates  at  the  Council  of  Basle  in 
1431  ;  and  though  it  was  reduced  to 
solicit  contributions  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission,  it  found  a  worthy 
representative  in  John  Kemp,   after- 
wards    Archbishop     of     Canterbury. 
Poor  as  it  was,  it  maintained  a  small 
public  library,  when  such  institutions 
were  still  unknown  in  Italy,  which, 
enriched  by  the  noble  benefaction  of 
Duke  Humphrey,  was  among  the  mar- 
vels of  the  age  before  the  invention  of 
printing.     If  Oxford  was  not  the  place 
at   which   this   momentous   invention 
was  first  adopted  in  England,  it  cer- 
tainly possessed  one  of  the  very  earliest 
presses,   from   which   issued  the  first 
classical  book  printed  in  England,  a 
significant  emblem  of  the  coming  Re- 
naissance,   in   which    the   University 
took  so  leading  a  part.     Two  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the   University   at   the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  the  superb 
projects  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  organ- 
ising there  a  propaganda  of  "  the  new 
literature   in   the  service  of   the   old 
Church  ; "  and  the  unscrupulous  efforts 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  obtain  decrees 
from  the  Oxford  Convocation  in  favour 
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of  the  Divorce  and  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy. 

But  we  are  here  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Reformation-period,  and 
almost  beyond  the  border-line  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  embrace  the  in- 
fancy and  youth  of  the  University. 
Henceforth,  its  political  and  social 
importance  was  to  increase,  and  a 
more  conspicuous  place  was  reserved 
for  it  in  the  general  history  of  Eng- 
land. But  its  original  character  was 
to  be  changed.  It  was  no  longer  to 
share  with  Cambridge  an  almost  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  English  education 
in  all  its  departments,  from  the  high- 
est realms  of  philosophical  speculation 
to  the  simplest  rudiments  of  grammar. 
It  was  no  longer  to  be  the  schola 
secunda  ecclesice  in  Europe ;  and  the 
intellectual  centre  of  gravity  in  Eng- 
land was  inevitably  to  be  shifted  to 


the  commercial  and  political  centre  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  metropolis  itself. 
In  the  ampler  and  brighter  day  now 
dawning  upon  the  nation,  the  light  of 
scholastic  learning,  so  long  kept  alive 
at  Oxford,  could  not  fail  to  wax  pale 
and  dim.  In  becoming  secularised,  the 
University  forfeited  that  unique  pres- 
tige which  it  derived  from  the  trans- 
cendent; authority  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  It  was  still  to  become  a 
great  power  in  the  State,  and  to 
educate  a  long  succession  of  scholars 
and  gentlemen  for  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
in  the  learned  professions.  But  its 
empire  over  the  national  mind  was 
no  longer  to  be  so  far-reaching,  and 
its  place  in  the  national  life  was  never 
again  to  be  so  imposing,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

GEOEGE  C.  BRODRICK. 
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THE   REVIVED   STUDY   OF  BERKELEY.1 


ENGLISH  literature  was  surely  tardy  in 
rendering  justice  to  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  his  philosophy.  Previous  to  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews  no 
British  thinker  of  eminence  can  be 
said  to  have  undertaken  the  requisite 
intellectual  labour  of  mastering  the 
problem  which  Berkeley  proposed  for 
solution  ;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
avoid  astonishment  at  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  that  problem  which  for 
more  than  a  century  passed  current, 
not  only  in  the  general,  but  even  in 
the  philosophical  literature  of  Eng- 
land. The  valuable  essays  which 
Ferrier  contributed  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  have  since  been  republished  in 
his  "  Philosophical  Remains,"  first 
stemmed  the  tide  of  misapprehension 
which  had  been  allowed  to  flow  with- 
out check ;  and  the  current  of  criti- 
cism was  fairly  started  in  the  right 

1  "  Kant,  Hume,  und  Berkeley  :  Eine  Kritik 
der  Erkenntnisstheorie."  Von  G.  Spicker. 
Berlin,  1875. 

"The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
being  Berkeley's  celebrated  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Material  Substance,  with  a  brief 
Introduction  and  full  Explanations  of  the  Text, 
followed  by  an  Appendix  with  Remarks  on 
Kant  and  Hume."  By  Collyns  Simon,  LL.D. 
London,  1878. 

"  G.  Berkeley,  Eveque  de  Cloyne."  Par  A. 
Peajon.  Paris,  1879. 

"  Berkeley."  By  A.  Campbell  Eraser,  LL.D. 
(Blackwood's  "  Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.")  Edinburgh  and  London,  1881. 

"Selections  from  Berkeley.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes."  By  A.  Campbell 
Eraser,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Oxford,  1884. 
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direction  afterwards  by  his  brilliant 
"  Institutes  of  Metaphysics."  Still 
another  service  had  yet  to  be  rendered 
to  Berkeley's  memory :  the  story  of 
his  life  had  yet  to  be  written  by  a 
biographer  of  sufficient  industry  to  go 
in  quest  of  all  available  materials ; 
and  his  works  had  yet  to  be  collected 
by  an  editor  of  competent  knowledge 
and  critical  power.  It  is  now  nearly 
fifteen  years  since  Professor  Fraser's 
splendid  edition  of  Berkeley's  works 
appeared,  with  its  elaborate  biography ; 
and  it  seemed  then  as  if  every- 
thing had  at  last  been  done  for 
the  neglected  philosopher  that  could 
be  demanded  by  the  gratitude  and 
respect  even  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  But  the  little  monograph 
which  Professor  Fraser  has  more  re- 
cently contributed  to  the  series  of 
Blackwood's  "  Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers,"  shows  that  he 
still  continues  to  work  in  the  field 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  that  his  labour  has  again  been 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  fresh 
material.  The  other  works  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article  show  that 
the  interest  in  Berkeley's  philosophy 
must  be  on  the  increase,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
an  especially  gratifying  sign  of  the 
current  of  thought  at  our  universities 
that  Professor  Fraser's  volume  of 
"Selections  from  Berkeley"  for  the  use 
of  students  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
After  the  exhaustive  researches  of 
the  Professor  it  is  scarcely  probable 
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that  anything  of  importance  will  be 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  Berkeley  ; 
and  an  appropriate  occasion  is  thus 
offered  for  reviewing  the  personal  and 
philosophical  character  of  the  idealist, 
as  he  is  now  finally  made  known. 

The  family  of  the  philosopher  was 
traditionally  reputed  to  have  some 
connection  with  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  satisfactory  ground  for  the 
tradition.  There  is  also  a  story 
that  Swift  introduced  the  philosopher, 
when  a  young  man,  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley  with  the  remark,  "My  lord, 
here  is  a  young  gentleman  of  your 
family.  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  it 
is  a  much  greater  honour  to  you  to  be 
related  to  him,  than  to  him  to  be 
related  to  you."  The  playful  form  of 
this  introduction,  however,  though 
probably  enough  it  expressed  the 
serious  conviction  of  Swift,  prevents 
us  from  regarding  it  as  implying  any 
closer  relation  between  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  nobleman  than  that 
of  identity  in  name.  But,  until  the 
operation  of  heredity  is  better  under- 
stood, those  who  owe  intellectual 
stimulus  to  Berkeley  will  not  be  deeply 
disappointed  at  the  failure  to  connect 
him  with  any  noble  family  ;  or  even  at 
the  failure  to  roll  back  the  clouds 
which  have  gathered  probably  for 
ever  between  us  and  his  distant 
ancestry. 

For  whether  it  is  matter  of  regret  or 
not,  the  ancestry  of  Berkeley,  like 
that  of  many  another  man,  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  his  grandfather.  Family 
tradition  represents  the  grandfather 
as  a  royalist  who  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune  in  the  service  of  his  party, 
and  was  rewarded  at  the  Restoration 
by  some  Government  office  in  Ireland. 
But  the  search  into  the  history  of 
Berkeley's  family  does  not  reach  firm 
ground  till  we  come  to  the  bishop's 
father,  William  Berkeley,  somewhere 
near  Thomastown,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  How  he  came  to  be 
there,  or  what  he  was  doing  there, 
it  seems  now  impossible  to  discover, 
even  if  it  were  worth  while  to  spend 


any  labour  in  the  discovery.  It  was 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  William 
Berkeley's  son,  George,  in  whom  we 
are  specially  interested,  first  saw  the 
light.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
given  as  March  12th  168|.  The 
place  in  which  he  was  born  is  named 
in  the  old  biographies  Kilcrin  or 
Killerin  ;  but  there  is  no  place  of 
that  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomastown,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
district  points  to  Dysert  Castle  as  his 
birthplace,  which  was  certainly  the 
residence  of  the  Berkeleys  not  long 
afterwards. 

All  that  is  known  of  Berkeley's 
childhood  and  boyhood  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words.  When  he  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  as  is  still 
certified  by  the  school-register,  he 
entered  Kilkenny  School — an  academy 
which  has  been  called  the  Eton  of 
Ireland,  and  which,  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering, had,  about  seventeen  years 
before,  educated  Berkeley's  eminent 
countryman  and  friend,  Jonathan 
Swift.  Here  Berkeley  remained  nearly 
four  years,  and  then  he  proceeded,  as 
Swift  had  done  before  him,  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  addition  to  these 
facts  in  Berkeley's  outer  history  there 
is  fortunately  also  preserved  a  revela- 
tion of  the  inner  man,  which  rises  like 
a  snowdrop  out  of  his  earliest  life, 
showing  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
that  spring-time  which  came  with  the 
immediately  subsequent  years,  and  in 
which  was  sown  the  seed  that  ripened 
into  the  splendid  fruit  of  his  philo- 
sophy. Among  the  biographical  ma- 
terials which  Professor  Fraser  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recover,  there  is  a 
commonplace  book  in  which  Berkeley 
had  been  accustomed  to  jot  down 
memoranda  of  his  studies  at  college. 
One  of  these  memoranda  tells  us  how 
early  the  bent  of  his  mind  had  been 
formed  :  "  From  my  childhood,"  he 
says,  "  I  had  an  unaccountable  turn  of 
thought  that  way."  Though  the 
meaning  of  this  record  is  somewhat 
indefinite,  it  seems  to  be  interpreted 
by  another:  "  I  was  distrustful  at  eight 
years  old,  and  by  nature  disposed  for 
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these  new  doctrines."  There  is  a 
charming  simplicity  in  the  frank  pride 
with  which  the  young  philosopher 
recognises  in  himself  the  workings  of 
a  distrustful  spirit  at  an  age  when 
everything  is  supposed  to  be  accepted 
with  unquestioning  faith.  But  we 
may  see  in  those  childish  doubts 
the  beginning  of  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  his  manhood,  in  which  his 
persistent  aim  was  to  make  men  ques- 
tion the  meaning  of  that  fact  of 
existence,  which,  in  all  thinking  short 
of  pure  philosophy,  is  taken  upon 
trust. 

Berkeley  entered  Trinity  College 
just  as  the  eighteenth  century  opened, 
and  the  records  of  the  college  still 
enable  us  to  follow  him  through  the 
different  stages  of  his  career  till  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  on  June  9th, 
1707.  Fortunately,  also,  his  com- 
monplace book  gives  us  a  pleasing 
insight  into  his  mental  development 
during  this  period.  We  now  know  that 
the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  his 
philosophy  had  been  caught  sight  of 
in  those  early  student  days,  and  that 
it  was  being  examined  on  all  sides 
with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  dis- 
coverer who,  in  his  first  wonder,  can 
express  himself  only  in  half-articulate 
ejaculations.  Again  and  again,  through 
these  fragmentary  jottings  this  idea 
appears  under  the  name  of  a  "  new 
principle "  which  is  to  revolutionise 
the  sciences ;  and  almost  every  memo- 
randum is  warm  with  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which  the  student 
watches  this  radical  idea  shooting 
forth  its  stems  and  branches, — 
shaping  itself  before  his  exultant 
mind  into  a  complete  philosophical 
system. 

The  commonplace  book  also  makes 
known  to  us  the  reading  by  which 
Berkeley  was  assisted  to  his  peculiar 
point  of  view.  During  his  life  at 
college  he  had  evidently  made  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  Locke's 
Essay,  but  (which  is  more  to  the 
purpose)  with  the  subtle  psychological 
analyses  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  with 
the  intensely  theistic  hypothesis  of 


sense-perception  developed  by  Male- 
branche,  while  several  memoranda 
show  that  he  had  studied  the  writings 
of  Spinoza. 

Among  the  men  likely  to  be  of  in- 
tellectual influence  in  Dublin  when 
Berkeley  was  at  Trinity  College  there 
are  fortunately  some  whose  services 
in  philosophy  and  theology  have  not 
been  forgotten  yet.  In  the  scientific 
circles  of  the  city  a  prominent  figure 
was  Locke's  friend,  the  barrister  Moly- 
neux,  who  had  evidently  speculated  to 
some  purpose  on  those  very  problems 
of  perception,  the  solution  of  which 
has  made  Berkeley  illustrious ;  and  we 
know  that  the  young  idealist  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  barrister's 
family.  The  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege was  then  Dr.  Peter  Browne, 
whose  contributions  to  metaphy- 
sical theology  form  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  he 
must  have  left  his  mark  among  the 
young  metaphysicians  of  his  college. 
Berkeley  himself  in  later  life  appeared 
as  a  hostile  critic  of  Browne's  views 
on  the  analogical  and  negative  nature 
of  all  our  notions  with  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  and  Browne  has 
also  been  signalised  as  anticipating, 
in  his  theory  of  causation,  that  doc- 
trine of  Hume  which  resembles 
Berkeley's  occasionalism  on  its  em- 
pirical side.  Another  man  of  promi- 
nence in  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  was  the  archbishop,  Dr. 
William  King ;  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  young  student  from 
Kilkenny  may,  from  sermons  or  other- 
wise, have  caught  the  spirit  of  ideal- 
istic optimism  animating  the  great 
work  "  De  Origine  Mali,"  which  has 
given  the  prelate  a  place  in  the  history 
of  modern  theology. 

We  have  seen  that  Berkeley  was 
promoted  to  his  fellowship  in  1707. 
In  the  same  year  he  began  his  lite- 
rary life  by  the  publication  of  a  small 
Latin  work  on  arithmetic,  with  some 
mathematical  papers  appended.  This 
publication  is  now  of  interest  less  on 
account  of  its  scientific  value  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  insight  which  it  gives 
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into  the  bent  of  the  author's  mind  ; 
for  the  very  drift  of  the  book  is  an 
evidence  that  his  predominating  in- 
terest in  mathematical  studies  was  not 
that  of  the  mathematician  deducing 
inferences  from  assumed  data,  but 
rather  that  of  the  metaphysician 
speculating  on  the  assumptions  which 
form  the  starting-point  of  science. 
This  evidence  was  confirmed  in 
Berkeley's  later  life  by  a  contro- 
versial  work  entitled  "  The  Analyst," 
which  retorts  a  sceptical  argument 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  by  showing  that  a  similar 
scepticism  is  equally  legitimate  against 
the  assumptions  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  mathematical  analysis.  The 
merit  of  these  speculations  on  the 
philosophy  of  mathematics  it  is  need- 
less to  discuss  here  ;  but  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant indication  of  Berkeley's  power 
that  the  controversy  raised  by  "  The 
Analyst "  called  forth  the  energies  of 
men  with  the  mathematical  renown 
of  Jurin  and  Maclaurin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recount 
the  various  revolutions  in  science 
which  have  been  brought  about  by 
books  with  all  the  immaturity,  but 
with  the  purifying  fire  of  young 
genius.  In  such  a  record  a  prominent 
place  would  be  assigned  to  Berkeley's 
''  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision."  When  this  work  appeared  in 
1709  its  author  was  only  twenty-five 
— the  age  at  which,  about  a  generation 
afterwards,  Hume  produced  his  "  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature."  Berkeley's 
essay  cannot  exactly  be  said,  like 
Hume's  treatise,  to  have  "fallen  dead- 
born  from  the  press  ; "  but  the  pro- 
gress of  its  influence  has  been  slow, 
and  the  principles  of  psychological 
analysis  which  it  involves  are  coming 
to  recognition  only  in  our  own  day. 
To  break  down  the  apparently  inde- 
composable simplicity  of  visual  per- 
ception, to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
immediate  and  inexplicable  revelation 
of  a  thing  outside  of  all  intelligence, 
was  to  open  up  a  path  for  psycho- 
logical discovery — a  path  to  prof  ounder 
insight  into  the  nature  of  knowledge 


and  reality,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever 
been  trodden  before.  It  is  true  that, 
quite  recently,  the  originality  of 
Berkeley,  and  even  his  ingenuousness 
in  claiming  originality,  have,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  been  impugned, 
and  that  by  a  fellow  of  his  own 
college.  In  his  valuable  book  on 
Descartes,  Professor  Mahaffy  main- 
tains that  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision, 
down  to  its  very  illustrations,  is  an- 
ticipated in  Descartes's  "Dioptric,"  a 
work  of  which  "it  is  impossible  that 
Berkeley  can  have  been  ignorant." 
Now,  for  the  charge  of  disingenuous- 
ness  it  is  unfortunate  that  all  through 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  "  New 
Theory  of  Vision,"  the  very  points 
to  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  refers  as 
contained  in  Descartes'  work  are 
noticed  by  Berkeley  as  facts  which 
he  "  finds  acknowledged "  by  writers 
on  optics,  while  his  originality  is 
evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  main 
part  of  his  book  explains  precisely 
where  the  theories  of  his  predecessors 
are  inadequate,  and  therefore  fall 
wide  of  his  own.  Since  the  time  of 
Berkeley,  indeed,  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  problems  of  visual 
perception,  especially  by  the  stereo- 
scope teaching  us  more  fully  the  value 
of  having  two  eyes  instead  of  one. 
But  notwithstanding  the  vast  stride 
implied  in  passing  from  Berkeley's 
"New  Theory"  to  Helmholtz's  "Phy- 
siologische  Optik,"  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  course  of  recent  discovery 
with  regard  to  vision  has  simply  fol- 
lowed the  track  on  which  inquiry  was 
started  by  the  young  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Berkeley  was  all  this  while  engaged 
merely  in  a  curious  speculation  which 
had  no  bearing  on  the  living  issues  of 
human  thought.  The  speculation, 
which  was  explicitly  confined  to  vision, 
implicitly  took  a  wider  sweep,  and  was 
seeking  a  deeper  foundation  for  all 
philosophy — seeking  thereby  to  bring 
into  clearer  view  the  eternal  truths  on 
which  morality  and  religion  rest.  By 
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the  time  his  "  Essay  on  Vision  "  was 
published,  Berkeley's  commonplace 
book  shows  that  he  had  wrought  out 
his  explanation,  not  only  of  the  know- 
ledge given  by  sight,  but  also  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  receive  through 
all  the  senses.  His  explanation  of 
sense-perception  was  first  given  to  the 
world  a  year  after  the  essay,  in  his 
"  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge."  Neither  of  these 
works  received  any  flattering  attention 
at  the  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Berkeley's  friend,  Sir  John  Per- 
cival,  among  literary  acquaintances  in 
London.  Both  books  were  published 
in  Dublin,  and  that  was  then  probably 
unfavourable  to  an  author's  reputation. 
This  it  may  have  been  that  induced 
Berkeley,  about  three  years  later,  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  seek  a  London 
publisher  for  his  next  book,  the  "  Three 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous  in  Opposition  to  Sceptics  and 
Atheists."  In  the  management  of  its 
matter,  as  well  as  its  language,  this 
work  shows  the  most  artistic  finish  of 
all  his  productions,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended as,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory  exposition  of  his  philo- 
sophy. In  these  dialogues  the  names 
of  the  interlocutors  are  as  allegorical 
as  those  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ; " 
but  the  scholar  with  his  academical 
culture  was  too  much  dominated  by 
the  literary  fashions  of  his  time  to 
venture  on  those  homely  appellatives 
of  the  Bedford  tinker,  which  have 
since  entered  into  such  general 
use  for  picturesque  description  of 
character.  Berkeley  attempted  no 
innovation  on  the  practice,  which 
seems  so  excessively  artificial  to  more 
modern  tastes,  of  dubbing  with  classi- 
cal names  the  persons  drawn  from 
contemporary  life  who  are  introduced 
into  literature.  The  names,  however, 
which  he  adopted,  though  drawn  from 
classical  sources,  express  the  sides 
taken  in  the  discussion  by  those 
who  bear  them.  Hylas  argues  for 
vh.r],  matter :  Philonous  is  the  cham- 
pion of  vovs,  the  intellectual  principle 
in  the  universe,  his  name  being 


apparently  a  coinage  of    Berkeley's, 
though  the  feminine  form,  Philonoe, 
is  met  with  in  mythological  literature. 
To  describe  the  philosophical  teach- 
ing of  the   Dialogues  in  all  its  wide 
reaches  is  impossible   here ;    but  the 
misapprehension  of  its  general  drift  is 
still  so  commonly  current  that  a  few 
expository  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place.     This  work,  like  the  most  im- 
portant   of    Berkeley's   other    works, 
is    implicitly    or    explicitly    directed 
against    sceptics    and     atheists ;    but 
strange    has    been   the    fate    of    the 
speculations  whose   tendency  is   thus 
announced.    The  great  body  of  British 
critics  of  all  schools  have  agreed  to 
pack  Berkeley  into   the   same  group 
with  David  Hume  as  a  thinker  who 
has  inconsistently  stopped  short  in  the 
road  which  the  great  sceptic  followed 
to  its  termination  ;  while  Hume  him- 
self thought  that    the    good  bishop's 
writings  contain  the  best  lessons  in 
scepticism,  inasmuch  as  his  arguments 
never     convince    you    and    yet    can- 
not be  answered.      The  arguments  to 
which  Hume  alludes  as  unanswerable 
though  unconvincing   are,    of   course, 
those  adduced  by  Berkeley  to  prove 
that  the  real  material  world  is  not  an 
unknowable  substance  such  as  philo- 
sophers  believe   in,   but   merely  that 
sensible  world  which  all  men  perceive. 
In   truth,  however,  these   arguments 
were  for  generations  seldom    treated 
with  seriousness.     Dr.  Johnson,  repre- 
senting the  unreflective  dogmatism  of 
unphilosophic    opinion,    characteristi- 
cally   enough     refutes    Berkeley    by 
kicking     a     stone,    and     exclaiming, 
"That's  matter,  and  there's  an  end 
on't."     But  even  Dr.  Reid,  at  the  head 
of  a  philosophical  school,  thinks  that 
idealism  is  at  once  knocked  out  of  a 
man's   head   if    he    happens    to   run 
against  a  lamp-post ;  while  Byron  dis- 
misses Berkeley  with  a  pun,  which  was 
perhaps  too  obvious  to  have  any  strong 
flavour  at   the  first,  but  has  become 
one  of  the  stalest  of  jests  from  its 
being    perpetually    quoted    by    those 
who  own  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
idealist. 
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All  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  ordinary  thought,  unwilling 
or  unable  to  undergo  the  toil  of  com- 
prehending a  philosophical  system, 
fastens  on  any  superficial  trait  that 
obtrudes  itself  with  special  prominence, 
and  seems  capable  of  an  obvious  inter- 
pretation. "The  Clouds"  of  Aristo- 
phanes represents  what  was  probably 
a  prevalent  conception  of  Socratic 
teaching  among  the  populace  of  Athens, 
as  it  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
indictment  on  which  the  philosopher 
was  afterwards  condemned.  All  the 
great  schools  of  Greek  thinkers  were 
subjected  to  similar  misrepresentations 
in  popular  gossip,  as  is  evident  from 
the  anecdotical  sketches  which  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  writers 
like  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  Cynics 
are  vulgarly  pictured  as  men  who  took 
an  insane  delight  in  insipid  indecencies : 
a  thorough  Sceptic  was  supposed  to  be 
a  man  who  would  not  turn  out  of  his 
straight  road  to  avoid  a  precipice  lest 
he  might  commit  himself  to  a  belief  in 
the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Epicurus  has  been  so  bespattered 
with  the  fabrications  of  a  gross  fancy, 
that  his  name  has  become  a  bye-word 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  modern 
world,  though  his  hostile  critics  them- 
selves describe  his  life  as  dignified  by 
an  almost  stoical  contempt  of  sensual 
pleasure,  and  by  an  almost  stoical  hero- 
ism in  the  face  of  bodily  pain.  By  the 
same  tendency,  in  the  popular  gossip  of 
English  literature  Berkeley  passes 
current  as  the  author  of  a  paradox 
which  men  may  amuse  themselves 
with  but  will  never  seriously  discuss, 
denying,  as  it  does,  the  real  existence 
of  our  common  material  world. 

Now,  to  the  sympathetic  student  of 
Berkeley  at  the  present  day  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  idealist  is  not  whether 
matter  exists,  but  what  is  meant  by 
its  existence.  No  sane  man,  idealist 
or  materialist,  can  or  does  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  material  world  as  a  fact 
of  experience.  The  world  that  unfolds 
itself  throughout  the  immensities  of 
space  and  the  ceaseless  successions  of 


time, — that  is  precisely  the  fact  which 
philosophy  is  called  to  explain ;  and 
idealism  claims  to  be,  not  of  course  a 
denial,  but  an  explanation,  and  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  which  the 
fact  admits. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed 
exposition  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  it 
may  be  briefly  described  as  having  a 
negative  or  polemical,  as  well  as  a 
positive  or  constructive,  side.  In  the 
former  aspect  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley 
is  an  attack  on  what  he  conceives 
with  too  much  justice  to  be  the 
common  opinion  of  philosophers,  that 
material  things  (the  things  which 
make  up  the  world  of  our  conscious 
experience)  have  no  real  existence, 
but  merely  represent  an  underlying 
existence  which  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  known.  These  repre- 
sentations in  consciousness  of  the 
unknown  ^substance  of  matter  were 
commonly  called  ideas  in  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  Berkeley's  time  ; 
they  are  now  more  commonly  named 
phenomena,  and,  indeed,  were  so 
named  by  Berkeley  himself  in  his 
later  days,  though  he  points  out  that 
men  in  general  call  them  things. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine 
Berkeley  reiterates,  with  infinite 
variety  of  illustration,  that  sensible 
ideas,  as  philosophers  call  them,  that 
is,  the  things  we  perceive  by  our 
senses,  are  not  mere  images — not  the 
mere  show  of  a  world,  but  the  real 
material  world  itself,  and  the  only 
material  world  that  exists ;  for  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  and  un- 
thinkable substance,  of  which  the 
world  we  know  is  said  to  be  an 
appearance,  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
abstract  thought  which  is  strangely 
supposed  to  have  a  substantial 
existence. 

To  Berkeley  the  existence  in  our 
consciousness  of  a  material  world  with 
all  its  intelligible  order  is  not  philo- 
sophically explained  by  referring  it 
to  some  substance  or  force  which  is 
absolutely  unintelligible.  What  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  the  existence  of 
matter  mean,  on  Berkeley's  theory? 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  real  material 
world  consists,  according  to  him,  of 
the  things  which  are  known  by  our 
senses :  it  has  no  existence  for  us 
except  in  so  far  as  we  know  it ;  for  us 
and  for  all  intelligences  its  very  exist- 
ence consists  in  its  being  known.  But, 
he  goes  on,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice 
with  me  whether  I  shall  see  when  I 
open  my  eyes,  or  hear  when  I  open 
my  ears  :  the  sights  that  I  see  and 
the  sounds  that  I  hear  are  seen  and 
heard,  whether  I  will  or  not :  they 
exist,  therefore,  independently  of  me, 
In  fact,  all  things  in  the  universe  take 
their  course,  unresisted  by  the  efforts 
of  men  ;  and  their  existence  is,  there- 
fore, independent  of  all  human  minds. 
But  their  existence,  independent  of 
man,  must  mean  that  they  are  known 
by  some  other  mind  ;  and  consequently 
the  absolute  existence  of  the  universe 
implies  that  it  is  known  by  an  Infinite 
and  Universal  Mind. 

Such  is  something  like  the  course  of 
Berkeley's  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  represented  in  very  brief  outline. 
Behold  then  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  world  around  us.  To  him  that 
world  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  splendid 
mechanism  moved  by  unconscious 
forces  :  it  is  the  really  existing  ideas 
of  the  living  God  speaking  to  us 
through  all  our  various  senses.  You 
read  some  production  of  poetic  genius 
— some  production  of  the  creative 
imagination,  as  it  is  often  called,  and 
before  your  mind  are  unrolled,  more 
or  less  vividly,  the  ideas  of  the  other 
mind  with  which  your  own  mind  is 
holding  intercourse  through  its  works. 
Open  your  senses  to  read  the  book  of 
Nature,  and  it  is  as  if  you  were 
reading  a  book  produced  by  a  Mind, 
of  whose  works  the  works  of  all  other 
minds  are  but  the  feeblest  imitations. 
There  rush  in  upon  your  mind, 
through  the  channels  of  eye  and  ear 
and  every  other  sense,  ideas  so 
vividly  real,  that  all  others  are 
felt  to  be  merely  their  faint  copies. 
Accordingly,  on  this  doctrine,  the 
face  of  Nature  is,  without  straining 
a  figure,  the  Face  of  God :  the 


sounds  of  Nature  are  the  Voice  of 
God ;  for  there  is  not  an  impres- 
sion which  we  receive  through  any 
of  the  senses,  which  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  symbol,  as  language 
conveying  to  us  some  information 
about  the  universal  order — some 
thought  of  the  universal  mind.  To 
Berkeley,  therefore,  God  is  not  a 
Being  whose  existence  needs  to  be 
proved  by  arguments.  He  is  a  living 
Person  whom  we  see  every  time  we 
open  our  eyes  more  clearly  than  we 
ever  see  any  other — a  Person  whose 
actual  thoughts  are  spoken  to  us  at 
every  moment  more  distinctly  than 
the  thoughts  of  any  human  being. 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all  Berkeley's  philosophy, 
and  which  formed  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  his  life.  There  is  scarcely  a 
work  he  has  written  which  is  not 
glowing  with  this  consciousness  of  the 
never-failing  presence  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  who  knows  all  things  and  who 
imparts  to  our  minds  what  of  His 
knowledge  their  limited  nature  en- 
ables them  to  receive.  At  this  earlier 
stage  of  his  authorship  the  main  posi- 
tions of  his  philosophy  are  unfolded 
most  fully  in  the  Dialogues.  This 
work,  as  we  have  seen,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1713,  when  he  had 
gone  to  London,  mainly  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  publisher. 
Between  that  year  and  1709  had  ap- 
peared his  "New  Theory  of  Vision"  and 
"  The  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge," as  well  as  a  "  Discourse  of 
Passive  Obedience."  The  student  of 
English  literature  knows  what  a 
memorable  epoch  these  years  formed. 
They  were  the  years  of  "  The  Tatler," 
"  The  Spectator,"  and  "The  Guardian," 
and  the  years,  too,  of  Swift's  letters 
to  Stella ;  so  that  we  have  numerous 
materials  for  helping  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  life  of  London  town 
in  the  days  when  it  was  first  seen  by 
the  young  philosopher  from  Dublin. 

There  are  few  readers  of  English  whc 
have  not  had  a  glimpse  of  that  old 
time,  as  its  figures  have  been  conjured 
before  their  delighted  imagination  by 
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those  kindly  companions  of  our  reading 
hours.     When  you  come  home  of  an 
evening,  unfit  for  severer  work,  take 
down  a  volume  of  these  or  of  kindred 
books,  and  the  past  hundred  and  fifty 
years    seem   to    become    annihilated. 
You    step    into    Will's    coffee-house, 
the  gathering  place  of  London  liter- 
ary   men    for    many    years     during 
that    period ;    and,   if   it   be   late   in 
the  evening,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
find  yourself  amid  a  company  of  wits 
who  are  noisily  praising  or  damning  the 
play  from  which  they  have  just   re- 
turned.    You   may   hear    what    men 
thought   and   said    about    the    plays 
which    they   took    their     wives    and 
daughters  to  see,  while  we  blush  to 
read  them  in  private  :  you  may  listen 
to  the  talk  which  is  created  by  Addi- 
son's  "  Cato,"  as  it  is  enthusiastically 
applauded  during  its  run  of  thirty-five 
nights  :    you  may  listen  even  to  the 
imperial  Addison  himself,  as  he  draws 
every  eye  and  stops  every  tongue  in 
the  coffee-house,  while  you  can  see  in 
fancy  the  calm  smile  that  gleams  over 
his  luminous  face,  and  catch,  amid  the 
silence,  the  very  tones  of  the  voice  in 
which  his  fine  criticism  flows,  as  his 
intellect     and     imagination     become 
quickened  with  wine.      If  you  want 
some  more  solid  entertainment  than 
the  gay  talk  of  Will's  affords,  turn 
from  Covent   Garden   to   the   Strand 
and    enter    the    Grecian,   the    oldest 
coffee-house    in    London — so     named 
because  it  was   opened  by  a   Greek, 
not,  as   you  might   at   first   suppose, 
because   it   is  a   favourite    resort    of 
the   scholars   of    the    period.     There, 
if  you  do  not  meet  the  great  Bentley 
himself,   you   will    certainly  hear  his 
name      brought     into     controversies, 
which  his  learning  and  critical  genius 
and  wit  were   then   quelling,  though 
not  without  some  stormful  outbursts  of 
opposition.     You  may  still  see  some- 
thing of  these  dead  contests,  and  laugh 
over  them,  in  Swift's  "  Battle  of  the 
Books."     In   the   St.   James's    coffee- 
house, you  will  hear  all  the  political 
questions  of  the    day    discussed,    and 
perhaps  catch  the  enthusiasm  kindled 


at   the  news  of  Marlborough's  latest 
victory.      Or,  if    you  are   in  a  mood 
for  nothing  but  the  most  passive  en- 
joyment, leave  the   coffee-houses   for 
the   open    air.       A    stroll    down    St. 
James's   Street  will    show   a   number 
of    dandies    who    certainly   rival,    if 
they  do  not  surpass,  their  descendants 
of  the  present  day  in  the  devotedness 
with  which  they  sacrifice  every  human 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  their  tailors. 
Follow  that   young  gentleman   whom 
you  see,  with  his  head  sunk  under  a 
great  periwig  "  like  a  mouse  under  a 
canopy  of    state,"   stepping  out  of  a 
chair  on  the  west   side  of  the  street. 
That  building  opposite  which  the  chair 
has  stopped  is  White's  chocolate-house, 
where  every   man    of    fashion   about 
town  is  bound  to  be  familiarly  known. 
Enter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  that  time 
has  moved  at  all  since  then,  as  you 
learn  what  is  the  latest  prettiness  that 
has  become  a  foible  among  the  beaux, 
or  join  in  the  laugh  at  the  last  jest 
which  has  been  provoked  by  the  new 
style  of  Belinda's  head-dress  or    the 
prodigious  dimensions  of  Celia's  hoops. 
Such  was   London   when   Berkeley 
came  to  see  it  in  1713.     He  had  evi- 
dently   no    difficulty    in    finding    an 
introduction  to  the  literary  society  of 
the  time.  We  know  from  the  "  Journal 
to  Stella,"  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Swift  now,  if  he  did   not  know 
him  before ;  and  Swift  could  put  him 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  all  the 
men  of  literary  eminence  in  the  city. 
At  a  later  period  Berkeley  becomes 
unintentionally  connected  with  one  of 
the  pathetic  episodes  of  Swift's  life ; 
for  the  celebrated  Dutch  lady,  whose 
name  was  Latinised  into  the  poetical 
Vanessa,  broken-hearted  over  Swift's 
marriage  with  Stella,  cancelled  a  will 
making  him  her  heir,  and  bequeathed 
the  half  of  her  fortune  to  Berkeley, 
although  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
a  perfect  stranger. 

Berkeley  had  not  been  long  in 
London  when  he  received  an  invitation 
to  accompany  Lord  Peterborough,  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain  and  secretary, 
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on  an  embassy  to  the  Italian  States. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  principal  places  of 
interest  on  the  Continent ;  but  before 
ten  months  had  elapsed,  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  brought  the  ambassador 
and  his  secretary  back  to  England. 
The  struggle  of  parties  on  the  death 
of  the  queen  seemed  unfavourable  to 
Berkeley's  prospects  of  preferment ; 
and  accordingly  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  travel  as  companion  to  a  son 
of  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  On  this  tour,  some  sketches 
of  which  are  preserved  in  his  journals 
and  letters,  Berkeley  must  have  spent 
six  or  seven  years,  as  he  did  not  return 
to  England  till  1721.  Duririg  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  return  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  his  movements  with  certainty. 
We  know  that  he  was  appointed  dean, 
first  of  Dromore,  afterwards  of  Derry  ; 
but  whether  he  entered  upon  the  active 
work  of  both  or  either  of  these  livings 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  All  at 
once,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1724, 
he  becomes  clearly  visible  again  in  the 
light  of  a  splendid  enthusiasm.  A  few 
months  after  he  received  the  richest 
deanery  in  Ireland,  he  is  eager  to  be 
released  from  it,  in  order  that  he  may 
invest  all  his  means,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christian  civilisation  on  the 
American  continent. 

It  appears,  from  a  well-known  letter 
of  Swift's,  that  this  scheme  must  have 
taken  some  shape  in  Berkeley's  mind 
very  soon  after  he  returned  in  1721 
from  his  long  continental  tour.  At 
that  time  he  found  the  whole  country 
in  consternation  at  the  ruin  of  the 
South  Sea  Company.  How  deeply  he 
was  impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
social  corruption  which  this  disaster 
furnished,  is  shown  by  the  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  with 
its  ominous  title,  "  An  Essay  towards 
Preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain." 
The  hopes,  which  his  enthusiastic 
nature  had  cherished  of  intellectual 
and  moral  reforms,  were  doubtless 


rudely  dashed  by  this  outburst  of  a 
force  of  evil  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  encounter.  He  then  apparently 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  his  youthful 
anticipations  realised  in  the  Old 
World.  Inspired,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  to  utterance  in  verse,  he 
expresses  disgust  with  the  effete 
civilisation  of  Europe ;  and  convinced 
that, 

"  "Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way," 

he  foresees  another  golden  age 
"  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, " 

into  which  the  fancy  was  able  still  in 
those  days  to  transform  the  unknown 
wildernesses  of  the  New  World. 

Whether  this  was  the  course  of 
thought  by  which  Berkeley's  scheme 
was  suggested,  or  not,  he  threw  into 
it  all  the  passion  of  his  energetic 
nature,  and  carried  it  out,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  carried  out,  by  his  own  efforts. 
But  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  his  own 
efforts  availed,  that  anything  was 
done.  Having  obtained,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  subscriptions  from 
private  friends,  a  promise  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  set  out  on  his  westward 
voyage.  His  original  destination  had 
been  the  Bermudas ;  but  he  settled 
temporarily  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  till  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  complete  his  scheme.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  or  three  years  in 
expectation  of  the  Government  grant. 
The  amount  promised  had  been  guar- 
anteed by  lands  in  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  funds  raised  from  that  source  were 
given  away  in  a  dowry  to  the  Princess 
Royal ;  and  Berkeley,  on  a  significant 
hint  received  through  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents from  Walpole,  returned  to 
Europe,  doubtless  a  sadder  and  less 
hopeful  man. 

With  a  character  like  that  of 
Berkeley,  and  a  scheme  so  calculated 
to  strike  the  imagination  and  the 
finer  sentiments  of  men,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  little  but  reproba- 
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tion  for  the  unimaginative  and  unsym- 
pathetic minister  by  whom  Berkeley's 
project  was  crushed.  But  a  word  of 
justice  remains  to  be  spoken,  even 
here,  on  the  side  of  the  prosaic 
practical  sense  by  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  carried  on.  The 
truth  is,  that  Berkeley's  project  never 
commended  itself  to  the  practical 
tact  of  men.  From  the  first  announce- 
ment of  it  in  Swift's  letter  to  Lord 
Cartaret  down  to  the  callous  mockery 
of  Walpole's  advice,  the  project  is 
treated  very  generally  as  a  visionary's 
dream,  which  is  not  to  be  laughed 
down  simply  out  of  respect  for  the 
visionary's  character,  and  for  the 
purity  of  the  motives  out  of  which 
his  dream  arose.  Even  Black  well  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  other  scholars  who 
at  first  proposed  to  act  under  Berkeley 
in  his  new  university,  all  drew  back 
at  the  last,  and  left  their  principal  to 
go  out  as  a  lonely  pioneer.  Berkeley's 
scheme,  in  fact,  ignored  one  essential 
condition  of  success  :  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary,  for  the  work  he  planned 
had  long  been  carried  on  by  men 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  all  its  re- 
quirements than  the  best  selection  of 
scholars  from  the  universities  of  the 
Old  World.  The  Puritan  settlers  of 
New  England  had,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  work  which  Berkeley's  biogra- 
phers sometimes  give  him  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  conceive. 
Harvard  College  was  started  nearly  a 
century  before  Berkeley  left  England, 
and  even  Yale  dates  back  to  his  boy- 
hood. It  seems  strange  that,  before 
entering  on  his  romantic  task,  he  either 
did  not  find  out,  or  did  not  appreciate, 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  these 
institutions  were  already  performing 
in  the  field  that  was  to  be  cultivated 
by  his  own  labours.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  his  interest  was  attracted 
to  both  colleges,  as  he  not  only  pre- 
sented to  their  libraries  a  large  number 
of  the  books  he  had  taken  with  him 
to  New  England,  but  after  his  return 
to  Europe  he  raised  subscriptions 
among  his  friends  for  additional  bene- 


factions of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  abandonment  of  his  scheme 
did  not  produce  the  unmitigated  dis- 
appointment which  might  have  been 
expected  if  he  had  thought  that  he 
left,  as  he  seems  to  have  thought  he 
would  find,  the  young  colonies  without 
the  means  or  the  prospect  of  Christian 
civilisation.  At  all  events  he  writes, 
probably  about  the  time  when  his 
failure  became  evident,  and  perhaps 
with  some  reference  to  it :  "  Events 
are  not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is, 
to  make  a  good  use  even  of  the  very 
worst.  And  I  must  needs  own,  the 
course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave 
opportunity  for  reflections  that  make 
me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of 
time,  pains,  and  expense."  And  so 
the  romantic  missionary  enterprise 
of  the'  philosophic  idealist  takes  its 
place  among  the  efforts  of  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  leaving  to  men  no  legacy 
but  the  memory  of  a  noble  endeavour, 
which  is  usually  more  fruitful  than  a 
success  that  has  never  shone  with  any 
moral  splendour.  In  loftiness  of  pur- 
pose and  failure  to  attain  his  imme- 
diate end,  Berkeley  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  take  rank  with  some  of  the 
early  French  missionaries  in  Canada, 
who  have  made  not  a  few  places  in  the 
New  World  illustrious  by  romances  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  beside  which  even 
this  interesting  episode  of  Berkeley's 
life  reads  like  an  insipid  tale. 

But  to  this  exile  we  owe  "  Alciphron, 
or  The  Minute  Philosopher,"  which 
appeared  shortly  after  his  return  to- 
England  :  the  second  title,  a  term  used 
by  Cicero,  being  suggested  as  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  freethinkers  of  the 
time.  Being  directed  against  a  contem- 
porary sect,  "The  Minute  Philosopher  " 
sketches  more  vivid  pictures  of  preva- 
lent thought  and  conduct  in  England 
at  the  time  than  we  meet  with  in  the 
Dialogues ;  and  contemporary  literature 
affords  proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of 
Berkeley's  delineations.  Among  such 
proofs,  it  may  be  interesting  to  cite  one 
from  Addison's  comedy, "  The  Drummer, 
or  The  Haunted  House."  In  this  play 
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there  is  a  minute  philosopher  intro- 
duced ;  and  though  he  is  hunting 
after  the  fortune  of  a  widow  with  a 
comfortable  jointure,  and  has,  there- 
fore, little  occasion  for  acting  as  an 
emissary  of  freethinking,  yet  he  gives 
at  times  specimens  of  the  flippant  talk 
which  was  to  be  heard  in  the  coffee- 
houses of  the  period,  even  on  subjects 
which  the  earnest  mind  can  approach 
only  with  subduing  reverence.  The 
widow  is  amazed  to  think  where  "  so 
fine  a  gentleman  "  could  have  got  all 
his  learning.  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  frankly  replies,  "  I  have 
not  time  to  look  into  these  dry 
matters  myself ;  but  I  am  convinced 
by  four  or  five  learned  men,  whom  I 
sometimes  overhear  at  a  coffee-house  I 
frequent,  that  our  forefathers  were  a 
pack  of  asses,  that  the  world  has  been 
in  error  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
and  that  all  the  people  upon  earth, 
excepting  these  two  or  three  worthy 
gentlemen,  are  imposed  upon,  cheated, 
bubbled,  abused,  bamboozled."  In 
these  words  one  can  scarcely  fail  to 
catch  a  somewhat  lively  echo  of  the 
language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Crito 
and  Lysicles  in  the  opening  dialogue 
of  "  The  Minute  Philosopher,"  as  that 
language  itself  has  probably  received 
a  colour  from  the  Platonic,  or  pseudo- 
Platonic,  sketch  of  the  sophists  in 
"Hippias  Minor." 

But  the  dramatic  truthfulness  of 
Berkeley's  portraiture  of  contemporary 
freethinking  is  further  justified  by 
comparing  the  ethical  scepticism  of 
the  time  with  the  chilling  unbelief  in 
goodness  professed  by  his  minute 
philosophers.  Berkeley  in  his  day 
represented,  perhaps  more  nearly  than 
any  other  man,  the  Carlyle  of  our  time 
in  the  gloom  with  which  he  uniformly 
painted  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
moral  culture  in  his  country.  "Other 
nations  have  been  wicked,"  he  says  in 
his  "  Essay  towards  Preventing  the 
Euin  of  Great  Britain,"  "but  we  are 
the  first  who  have  been  wicked  on  prin- 
ciple." This  statement,  startling  though 
it  is,  met  with  a  significant  confirma- 
tion shortly  afterwards  in  a  book  which 


made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world 
for  some  years  before  the  "Minute 
Philosopher"  appeared.  The  author, 
Bernard  Mandeville,  was  already 
known  in  literature  as  a  freethinker 
when  this  book  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  its  drift  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  "  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public 
Benefits."  It  would  be  a  relief  if  we 
could  look  upon  the  work  as  an  ironical 
satire  upon  the  immorality  of  the  age 
— a  jeering  exposure  of  the  prevalent 
vicious  practice  by  flaunting  it  in  the 
outrageous  extravagance  of  a  theory  ; 
but  the  whole  manner  of  the  book, 
taken  along  with  the  appended  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue," 
is  incompatible  with  such  a  supposi- 
tion. The  author  has,  therefore,  been 
generally  and  justly  interpreted  as 
maintaining  seriously  a  doctrine  which 
is  in  flagrant  antagonism  alike  with 
all  the  history  of  political  society, 
with  the  results  of  economical  science, 
and  with  the  high  Hebrew  morality 
on  which  Christianity  founds — the 
doctrine  that  the  vices  of  individuals 
are  economically  beneficial  to  society, 
that  it  is  unrighteousness  that  exalts 
a  nation,  while  godliness  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  with 
which  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
in  Berkeley's  "Minute  Philosopher." 
When  this  work  appeared,  nearly 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  "  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous."  During 
these  years  Berkeley  had  travelled 
much,  had  mixed  more  with  society, 
had  seen  all  varieties  of  men  and 
manners  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New.  This,  combined  with  his  pro- 
longed study  of  Plato  in  the  interval, 
may  account  for  his  having  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  dialogue  more 
thoroughly  than  in  his  earlier  work. 
The  "  Three  Dialogues,"  perfect  though 
they  are  as  an  exposition  of  Berkeley's 
theory,  are  deficient  in  the  dramatic 
charm  which  may  be  imparted  even  to 
a  philosophical  conversation.  Hylas 
and  Philonous  are  mere  personifications 
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of  different  philosophical  theories, 
which  have  no  obvious  connection,  even 
in  the  form  of  their  enunciation,  with 
any  iodividual  character  belonging 
to  the  speakers.  In  "The  Minute 
Philosopher,"  on  the  other  hand, 
the  characters  all  stand  out  with 
clear  individuality,  and  keep  up  the 
conversation  with  a  dramatic  liveliness 
that  is  seldom  attained  in  philoso- 
phical dialogues.  As  in  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Athenian  idealist,  the 
deepest  problems  of  life  are,  in 
"The  Minute  Philosopher,"  linked 
on  to  life's  daily  concerns.  The 
scene  of  the  discussion  is  an  English 
farm  belonging  to  Euphranor,  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  agriculture, 
was  in  the  habit  of  relieving  his  mind  by 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  relieving 
his  body  from  the  fatigues  of  labour  by 
occasional  studies.  Dion,  a  friend  of 
his,  is  called  by  business  into  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  when  he  spends 
a  short  time  with  Euphranor.  One 
Sunday  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
named  Crito,  comes  to  dine  at  the 
farm ;  and  inquiries  are  made  about 
two  guests  of  his,  who  had  been  seen 
with  him  at  church  a  week  before. 
These  turn  out  to  be  Alciphron  and 
Lysicles,  freethinkers  from  London, 
who  had  gone  to  church  only  to  see 
what  kind  of  congregation  could  be 
got  together  in  a  country  parish.  The 
honest  farmer,  who  knows  little  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  town,  but 
is  anxious  to  increase  his  knowledge 
in  every  lawful  way,  sends  through 
Crito  an  invitation  to  his  guests  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  farm,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  prin- 
ciples. You  never  forget,  while  you 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  these 
different  persons,  that  they  are  all 
present  with  their  distinct  individuali- 
ties of  character,  that  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  English  scenery, 
and  surrounded  by  the  quiet  rural  life 
of  England.1  You  sit  with  the 

1.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  scenery  of  "  The  Minute  Philosopher  " 


speakers  in  the  farm  library  beside 
the  collection  of  good  old  books  left  to 
Euphranor  by  his  uncle,  the  clergy- 
man :  you  stroll  with  them  through 
the  garden  or  over  the  fields  :  you 
turn  with  them  into  a  summer-house  : 
you  recline  with  them  under  an  old 
oak  on  the  hill-side,  and  look  out  on 
the  white  sails  that  glisten  on  the 
distant  sea :  you  are  disturbed  by 
a  confused  noise  of  hounds  and 
horns  and  roaring  country  squires,  in 
pursuit  of  a  fox  which  runs  into  the 
adjoining  thicket :  you  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  the  sunburnt  hunters 
in  their  "  frocks  and  short  wigs  and 
jockey-boots,"  and  you  see  them  get- 
ting drunk  over  their  loyal  and  ortho- 
dox toasts  ;  and  while  these  old  forms 
of  the  changeful  life  of  time  flit  past, 
they  shoot  out  scintillations  of  light 
into  the  eternal  questions  with  which 
human  life  in  all  its  forms  has  puzzled 
human  minds,  not  more  in  England 
than  in  Athens  and  Rome,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 

The  remainder  of  Berkeley's  life  may 
be  briefly  told.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  America  he  was  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland.  This 
was  done  through  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  at  whose  literary  parties,  when 
she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  he  had 
always  been  a  favourite.  In  those  days 
it  must  have  been  a  comparative  exile 
to  retire  to  that  distant  diocese ;  but 
Berkeley  became  attached  to  his  work 
there,  and  refused  to  be  tempted  away 
by  more  brilliant  offers,  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  pointed  to  the  primacy 
of  Ireland. 

Only  once  more  does  the  enthusiasm 
of  earlier  days  make  its  appearance, 
and  this  time  it  breaks  out  in  a  strange 
direction — in  the  advocacy  of  a  novel 
panacea  for  the  human  race.  When 
Berkeley  was  at  Cloyne,  tar  dissolved 

has  reminded  Berkeley's  American  readers  of 
the  country  around  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  work  was  written.  It  is  not  the 
colonial,  but  the  English  life  of  his  time 
that  Berkeley  pictures ;  and  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  there  is  nothing  to  conflict 
with  the  imagination  of  the  whole  dialogue 
going  on  in  England. 
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in  water  had  come  to  be  accepted  by 
many  as  a  certain  specific  against  most 
of  the  ailments  of  mankind  ;  and  now 
that  chemistry  has  discovered  in  coal- 
tar  substances  with  the  curative  pro- 
perties of  creosote  and  carbolic  acid, 
we  can  interpret  more  accurately  the 
phenomena  by  which  Berkeley's  con- 
temporaries were  led  to  attach  an  ex- 
travagant medicinal  value  to  tar- water. 
The  philosopher  had  always  had  a 
lofty,  if  at  times  somewhat  visionary 
ideal  of  practical  benevolence.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  he 
threw  himself  with  something  of  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  into  the  advo- 
cacy of  tar-water ,  and  few  of  his 
friends  who  complained  of  any  ail- 
ment escaped  the  prescription  of  the 
abominable  soup.  To  the  defence  of 
this  cause  he  brought  one  of  the  last 
applications  of  his  philosophical  cul- 
ture ;  for  his  "  Siris,  or  Reflections  on 
the  Virtues  of  Tar-water"  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  philoso- 
phy rather  than  to  that  of  medical 
theory.  Starting  from  the  virtues 
of  the  favourite  drug,  the  reader  of 
this  extraordinary  essay  is  insensibly 
drawn  into  speculations  on  the  powers 
of  Nature,  of  existence  in  general, 
and  becomes  conscious  of  the  wide  ex- 
cursion he  has  made  only  when  at  the 
close  he  is  carried  to  a  lofty  discussion 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  we  are  now  nearing  the  end  of 
Berkeley's  career.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son  at  Cloyne,  and  was  desirous 
of  continuing  the  superintendence 
after  the  young  man  became  old  enough 
for  the  university.  Accordingly,  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  encourage  clerical 
non-residence,  he  proposed  to  resign 


his  bishopric.  The  proposal  excited 
astonishment,  as  well  it  might  in  those 
days  of  ecclesiastical  degeneracy ;  and 
the  King  became  curious  to  know  from 
what  eccentric  churchman  the  proposal 
had  come.  On  learning  that  it  was 
his  old  friend  Berkeley,  he  insisted 
that  the  philosopher  should  die  a 
bishop,  though  he  might  live  wherever 
he  chose.  But  Berkeley  did  not  long- 
enjoy  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  already  an  old  man  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  when  he  removed  to 
Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1752.  One 
Sunday  evening  in  the  following 
January  he  was  sitting  listening  to  a 
sermon  of  his  friend  Sherlock,  which 
his  wife  was  reading.  His  daughter 
rose  to  fetch  him  a  dish  of  tea,  but  on 
presenting  it  she  found  that  nothing 
but  his  mortal  form  now  filled  his 
chair. 

The  man,  who  had  passed  so  quietly 
away  from  the  companionship  of  his 
fellow-men,  takes  rank  for  ever  among 
those  rare  spirits  who  are  at  once 
great  and  good.  His  life,  indeed^ 
makes  no  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
field  to  which  history  has  been  too 
exclusively  confined.  But  we  turn 
from  the  din  and  the  glare  of  political 
and  military  conflict  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  last  century  to  the  unobtrusive 
purity  and  culture  of  Berkeley's  life, 
with  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  spirit  quits  the  palaces  of 
imperial  Rome  of  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  to  find,  in  words  of  wisdom  spoken 
and  in  deeds  of  love  done  among  the 
villages  of  Galilee,  the  Power  which 
really  sways  the  world. 

J.  CLARK  MUBBAY. 
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CHATTER  ABOUT   SHELLEY." 

(AN  ACADEMICAL  DIALOGUE.) 


PAGANUS  (laying  down  newspaper). 
A  very  sensible  decision  !  For  once 
"  Our  Oxford  Correspondent "  is  not 
rebuked  by  his  own  head-line.  This 
really  is  "  University  Intelligence." 

ACADEMICUS.  Oh,  you  mean  the 
amendment  of  the  Bodleian  Statute  ? 

PAG.  No,  I  don't ;  but  that,  too,  was 
a  sensible  step.  The  privilege  of 
borrowing  books  from  the  Bodleian — 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  sanction  it,  went  either 
too  far  or — 

Ac.  Or  not  far  enough  ?  Quite  so. 
As  a  resident  graduate  I  entirely 
agree  with  you.  It  would  have  been 
a  dreadful  nuisance  to  have  to  tramp 
to  the  Bodleian  to  fetch  one's  own 
books.  Carts  ought  to  call  on  stated 
days  of  the  week.  An  establishment 
as  old  as  Bodley's  ought  not  to  be 
beaten  by  Mudie's — a  mere  growth  of 
yesterday. 

PAG.  Certainly  not ;  and  to  compete 
effectually  with  Mudie's,  the  Bodleian 
ought  to  have  admitted  "  country  sub- 
scribers." Books  and  manuscripts — 
the  latter  in  covers  open  at  the  ends 
to  save  expense — should  have  been 
sent  to  non-resident  graduates  through 
the  Post.  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
residents  should  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  borrowing  privilege.  Many  a 
poor  country  parson  would  give  a  good 
deal  for  a  glance  at  a  rare  Codex,  or 
an  opportunity  of  studying  at  his 
leisure  an  edition  of  one  of  the  more 
voluminous  and  costly  Fathers. 

Ac.  H'm,  yes.  But  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that ;  and 
on  the  whole,  if  the  thing  is  not  to  be 
done  thoroughly,  I  for  one  prefer,  as 
a  resident  graduate,  that  it  should  not 
be  done  at  all. 

PAG.  I  applaud  your  spirit.  But 
now,  would  you,  as  a  resident  graduate, 


like  to  know  what  it  really  is  that  has 
gratified  me  in  the  "  University 
Intelligence  1 " 

Ac.  I  should  be  much  interested 
in  hearing.  We  residents  are  not  in- 
disposed to  feel  the  pulse,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  "outsider"  members  of  the 
University  from  time  to  time. 

PAG.  You  ought  not  to  be.  You 
.prescribe  for  us  confidently  enough  in 
academical  matters.  But  what  pleased 
me  was  this  passage  in  the  report  of 
yeslerday's  proceedings  in  Congrega- 
tion :  "  Subsequently  in  a  very  thin 
House  Dr.  Markby  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  an  important  statute  for  the 
transformation  of  three  Professorships, 
viz.  the  Merton  Chair  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chair,  and  the  Chair  of  Poetry, 
by  uniting  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pro- 
fessorship with  the  Professorship  of 
English  Language  and  Literature — 
making  it  in  fact  a  Professorship  of 
Language,  and  dropping  the  Litera- 
ture ;  while  the  Chair  of  Poetry,  so 
soon  as  additional  revenues  were  sup- 
plied by  Merton  College,  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  Chair  of  English 
Literature  and  Poetry." 

Ac.  Dear  me  !  So  you  were  pleased 
at  that  ?  And  your  most  exquisite 
reason  ? 

PAG.  My  reason  ?  Surely  it  speaks 
for  itself. 

Ac.  Not  audibly  to  me,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Expound. 

PAG.  Well,  I  rejoice  in  the  first 
place  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
placed  in  a  Chair  which  he  never 
ought  to  have  filled,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  one  for  which  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted. 

Ac.  That  is  scarcely  an  accurate 
account,  I  think,  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 
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PAG.  Indeed  !     As  how  ? 

Ac.  Well,  the  transformation  of  a 
Professorship  and  the  translation  of  a 
Professor  are  hardly  the  same  thing. 

PAG.  Why  not?  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  the  same. 

Ac.  Pardon  me.  There's  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  making 
Mr.  Napier  change  his  seat  and  simply 
"  turning  his  Chair,"  as  if  he  were  an 
unlucky  whist-player.  True  he  now 
becomes  what,  as  you  say,  he  always 
ought  to  have  been,  a  pure  Professor 
of  Language.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  Professorship  of  English  Literature  1 

PAG.  Why,  you  have  already  heard. 
It  has  been  combined  with  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Poetry. 

Ac.  Pardon  me  again.  That  Chair 
has  ceased  to  exist.  It  has  itself  been 
transformed  into  a  Chair  of  English 
Poetry.  In  other  words  the  net  result 
of  the  whole  transaction  is  this  :  that 
while  the  number  of  Philological 
Chairs  in  Oxford  remains  the  same  (if 
you  treat  the  Merton  Professorship  as 
designed  for  a  Chair  of  Language 
alone,)  or  is  increased  by  one  (if  you 
regard  that  Professorship  as  a  Chair 
of  Literature  alone),  the  belletristic 
interests  in  Oxford  have  on  the  latter 
hypothesis  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
the  loss  of  one  Chair,  and  on  the 
former  hypothesis  to  the  extent  of  an 
enormous  restriction  in  the  scope  of  a 
professorial  subject.  Well  might 
Mr.  Girdlestone  "  protest  against  this 
restriction,  directly  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  Founder's  will,  of  the  range  of 
subjects  of  the  Poetry  Chair  from  the 
wide  field  of  universal  poetry  to  that 
of  English  poetry  alone." 

PAG.  Mr.  Girdlestone  should  have 
breathed  his  plaints  into  the  sym- 
pathetic ear  of  Professor  Freeman. 

Ac.  Ha !  You  do  surprise  me. 
Fancy  a  man  who  professes  such 
interest  as  you  do  in  the  higher 
culture — — 

PAG.  Stop !  If  you  mean  Higher 
Culture  with  a  capital  H  and  a  capital 
C  I  repudiate  it  altogether. 

Ac.  Fancy,  I  say,  a  man  of  your 
ideas,  or  pretended  ideas,  even  so 


much  as  referring  to  Professor  Free- 
man in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  You 
call  yourself  a  critic,  I  believe. 

PAG.  Never.  I  leave  it  to  my 
enemies  to  do  so.  Why  should  any- 
body go  out  of  his  way  to  fit  such  a 
pitch-cap  as  that  on  his  head]  Why 
deliberately  make  oneself  a  mark  for 
the  hatred  of  the  unaccepted  writers 
and  the  derision  of  the  successful  ? 

Ac.  Well,  well,  never  mind  names. 
At  any  rate  you  are  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture as  literature.  You  worship 

PAG.  Art  for  art's  sake — Kunst  an 
und  fur  sick — and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  You  need  not  finish  the  for- 
mula :  I  am  just  a  little  tired  of  it. 
You  may  take  my  assent  to  it  for 
granted. 

Ac.  You  value  literature  as  some- 
thing else  than  a  mere  vehicle  of  in- 
formation, and  language  as  something 
more  than  the  planks  and  nails  which 
form  it  and  hold  it  together  ?  May  I 
take  it  that  this  is  so  ? 

PAG.  Undoubtedly  you  may. 

Ac.  Then  how  on  earth,  how  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  gracious  in  life, 
can  you  even  notice  such  an  enemy 
of  the  humanities  as  the  man  who 
said  of  criticism  on  English  Literature 
that  it  was  frequently  only  another 
name  for 

PAG.  Academicus,  you  are  agitated. 
Compose  yourself.  The  subject  is  too 
painful  for  you.  Let  us  postpone  its 
discussion. 

Ac.  No,  no  !  this  is  weakness.  He 
said  that  criticism  on  English  Litera- 
ture was  often  only  another  name  for 
"  chatter  about  Shelley." 

PAG.  Good — good — 

Ac.  Good? 

PAG.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  was 
going  to  add,  heavens.  It  was  truly 
shocking  of  the  Professor,  irreverent 
to  the  point  of  impiety.  But  still — 
come  now,  my  dear  Academicus,  as  a 
man  whom  I  honestly  believe  to  be  a 
sensible  fellow  at  bottom — 

Ac.  A  superficial  fool,  in  fact.  Thank 
you  for  the  compliment. 

PAG.  No  thanks,  I  beg.  You  tho- 
roughly deserve  it.  I  ask  you,  I  say, 
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as  a  man  with  a  much  greater  stock 
of  plain  commonsense  than  you  dare 
to  let  the  circles  of  Oxford  preciosity 
suspect — I  ask  you  whether  that  rude 
remark  of  the  Professor's  does  not 
contain  a  little — just  a  little  grain  of 
— eh? 

Ac.  SalAtticum?  Do  you  find  that 
in  it? 

PAG.  My  dear  fellow,  what  a  ques- 
tion !  You  might  as  well  ask  a  man 
whether  he  ever  pricked  his  fingers 
with  the  knob-end  of  a  bludgeon.  You 
know  the  Professor's  way.  He  doesn't 
waste  valuable  time  in  Tybalt-tricks 
of  fence,  tickling  your  ribs  with  the 
point  of  a  rapier.  He  doesn't  care  one 
bit  for  "the  pun  to,  the  re  verso,  the 
hay."  He  just  gives  you  a  hearty 
crack  o'  the  sconce  with  a  stout  oaken 
cudgel,  and  resumes  his  historical 
studies.  No,  I  didn't  mean  to  ask 
any  question  so  absurd  as  whether 
there  is  any  wit  in  this  or  any 
other  gibe  of  Professor  Freeman's.  I 
was  appealing  to  your  candour  and 
good  sense  to  admit  that  it  contained 
a  grain,  nay  a  good  many  grains  of 
unpalatable,  perhaps,  but  valuably 
medicinal  truth.  Come,  Good  Sense 
and  Candour,  what  do  you  say  1 

Ac.  Candour  and  Good  Sense  say 
that  it  is  neither  sensible  nor  candid 
to  ask  them  to  affirm  or  deny  a 
general  proposition  without  citing  any 
particular  instances  in  its  support. 

PAG.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion names.  Surely  you  won't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "  Chatter  about 
Shelley  "  is  unknown  in  contemporary 
criticism  ?  Surely  you  won't  deny  that 
it  is  even  deplorably  abundant  ? 

Ac.  What  do  you  mean  by  chatter? 

PAG.  What  do  I  mean  by  chatter  ? 
I  mean  aimless  gossip  about  and 
about  the  biographical  problems  of  an 
author's  life,  and  profitless  speculation 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  did  or 
did  not  affect  his  work. 

Ac.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  discussion  of  these  problems  is 
not  within  the  true  province  of 
criticism  ? 

PAG.  I  mean  to  say  that  nothing  is 


within  the  true  province  of  criticism 
save  what  tends  in  some  way  or  other 
to  enlarge  a  reader's  comprehension  or 
to  quicken  his  appreciation  of  the  work 
which  is  criticised.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  a  right  understanding  of 
the  character  and  temperament  of  a 
poet  and  the  events  and  actions  of  his 
life  is  very  frequently  most  material 
to  the  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  his  poetic  work.  But  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  hold, — what  seems  to  be  the 
belief  of  some  of  our  modern  critics, 
and  men  too  of  reputation  and  accom- 
plishment,— that  this  exhausts  the 
functions  of  criticism ;  that  the  art 
has  practically  reduced  itself  to  a 
mere  combination  of  minute  biographi- 
cal research  and  subtle  psychological 
analysis — that  the  critic,  in  short, 
should  be  a  Dryasdust  doubled  with  an 
American  novelist. 

Ac.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  point  at 
which  the  biographer  and  the  psycho- 
logist should  give  way  to  the  mere 
textual  critic  in  this  particular  matter. 
Shelley's  nature,  for  instance,  was  one 
of  such  complexity,  and  was  so  largely 
determinant  of  his  place  and  work  as 
a  poet,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
biographer  and  the  psychologist  over 
the  subject  is  almost  unlimited. 

PAG.  May  I  quote  from  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ? " 

Ac.  Certainly.  It  is  a  charming 
pastoral ;  though  Goldsmith  is  a  little 
wanting  in  spiritual  inwardness,  as  I 
fear  your  quotation  may  show. 

PAG.  Of  that  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself.  It  is  very  short.  It  is 
simply  "  Fudge  !  " — Mr.  Burchell's 
favourite  ejaculation,  you  remember. 

Ac.  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and 
listen  with  curiosity  to  learn  the  use 
you  intend  to  make  of  it. 

PAG.  I  have  done  with  it  already, 
my  dear  Academicus.  I  wished  to 
make  my  blunt  protest  under  cover  of 
a  quotation ;  but  nothing  less  vigorous 
would  have  done  justice  to  the  depth 
of  my  conviction  that  your  last  re- 
mark was  nonsense. 

Ac.  Perhaps  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  theory  of  Shelley. 
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PAG.  Not  I :  it  is  a  secret  I  shall 
carry  to  the  grave.  But  perhaps  you 
in  turn  will  favour  me  with  your  own. 
your  father's,  your  brother's,  Shelley's 
last  biographer's,  his  last  biographer's 
but  one,  and  you  may  throw  in  if  you 
like  the  best  hundred  theories  of  the 
best  hundred  professors ;  and  if  you 
can  produce  one  theory  which  has  not 
been  broached  before — nay,  one  which 
has  not  been  rhapsodized  and  maun- 
dered over  till  it  has  become  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh,  then  I  will  admit 
that  the  psychological  prig  and  the 
biographical  twaddler  may  still  keep 
the  field  of  criticism  to  themselves. 

Ac.  I  regard  the  subject  as  inex- 
haustible. 

PAG.  Do  you  1  What  then  do  you 
thick  of  the  public  patience?  Let 
us  have  your  theory  of  that.  If  I 
may  claim  to  regard  myself  as  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  member  of  that 
public,  I  should  say  that  their  patience, 
which  is  already  showing  manifest 
signs  of  distress,  will  be  completely 
"  pumped  "  before  long,  while  the 
subject,  according  to  you,  will  still  be 
"full  of  running." 

Ac.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  the 
mysterious  problems  of  Shelley's  rare 
and  beautiful  but  abnormal  nature 
have  yet  received  their  full  solution? 

PAG.  Do  you  think  that  the  mys- 
terious problem  of  the  rare  and  per- 
haps beautiful  but  certainly  abnormal 
relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
to  its  circumference  has  yet  received 
its  full  solution1?  You  apparently 
hope  to  reduce  the  character  of  the 
most  eccentric  and  irresponsible  of 
human  beings  to  a  finite  formula.  May 
I  ask  through  how  many  "  places  of 
decimals "  you  mean  to  pursue  the 
interminable  attempt  1 

Ac.  The  parallel  is  inexact.  The 
time  spent  in  attempts  at  circle- 
squaring  is  absolutely  wasted  unless 
the  circle  can  be  squared  in  fact.  But 
the  endeavour  to  frame  a  complete 
and  adequate  conception  of  Shelley's 
character  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
The  mere  process  is  distinctly  enlighten- 
ing though  its  goal  be  never  attained. 
No.  333.— VOL.  LVI. 


PAG.  And  you  really  think  that  any 
fresh  illumination  is  to  be  gained — 
that  any  new  light  can  be  thrown  on 
a  single  word  or  thought  or  emotion 
or  aspiration  of  Shelley's  by  flabby 
moralizings  over  the  hapless  fate  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  speculations  as 
to  whether,  after  her  husband  had 
cruelly  deserted  her,  her  conduct  was 
or  was  not  such  as  a  rigid  morality  can 
approve  ? 

Ac.  There  is  much  to  be  said  about 
the  Harriett  Westbrook  business. 

PAG.  Oh,  impossible,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  about  it.  But  perhaps 
you  only  mean  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  if  you  don't  mind  its  having 
all  been  said  before. 

Ac.  Not  at  all :  I  mean  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Much  as  has  been  said 
about  the  behaviour  of  Shelley  towards 
his  first  wife,  I  believe  that  I  could  put 
it  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

PAG.  A  fresh  coat  of  whitewash  will 
always  catch  the  light,  of  course.  No 
doubt  you  can  give  a  certain  novelty 
to  any  subject  in  that  way.  But,  short 
of  that,  I  defy  you  to  say  anything 
about  the  relations  between  Shelley 
and  Harriett  which  it  can  nowadays 
concern  mortal  man  to  hear. 

Ac.  Their  story  was  a  most  strange 
one,  and — 

PAG.  Excuse  me,  I  don't  consider  it 
strange  at  all ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  think 
that  its  strangeness  is  spoken  of  in 
grossly  extravagant  terms.  Shelley  is 
not  the  first  man  by  many  who  has 
contracted  an  imprudent  marriage  at  an 
early  age  with  an  unsuitable  partner  ; 
nor  is  he  the  first  man  by  many  who 
has  indemnified  himself  for  having 
acted  like  a  fool  by  behaving  like  a 
scoundrel. 

Ac.  This  is  dreadful. 
PAG.  Dreadful,  but  familiar.     Why 
twaddle  about  it  ? 

Ac.  What  you  call  twaddle  I 
call — 

PAG.  Analysis.  I  know  you  do, 
and  I  admit  that  the  Greek  word 
has  a  fuller  and  more  satisfying 
sound.  But  "twaddle,"  though  it 
has  not  the  distinction  of  being  com- 
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pounded  of  ova.  and  Xvw,  quite  suffi- 
ciently expresses  my  meaning. 

Ac.  Surely  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  Harriett  Westbrook  are 
material  to  a  judgment  upon  Shelley's 
conduct,  and  so  to  our  estimate  of  his 
own  individuality,  which  in  turn  must 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  poetic  genius. 

PAG.  All  true  enough  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  but  that  point  has  been 
passed  long  ago.  Shelley  behaved 
exceedingly  ill  to  Harriett  Westbrook. 
Nobody  can  deny  that :  he  didn't  him- 
self. He  undoubtedly  suffered  remorse 
for  his  conduct,  in  spite  of  a  sentence 
or  two  of  bravado ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self to  have  been,  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  girl's 
ultimate  suicide.  Well,  what  more, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
common  decency,  is  to  be  made  of  the 
story  1  Suppose  Harriett,  though 
"  beautiful,  amiable,  good,  accommo- 
dating, and  affectionate,"  was  "  also — 
deadly  and  at  last  unevadeable  dis- 
covery— commonplace  "  ?  Suppose  it  is 
the  fact,  that,  as  Shelley  himself  said, 
the  partner  of  his  life  ought  to  have 
been  one  who  could  "  feel  poetry  and 
understand  philosophy,"  and  that 
Harriett,  "  though  a  noble  animal, 
could  do  neither "  1  Suppose  that 
Shelley,  to  quote  a  delicious  sentence 
of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's,  "must,  no 
doubt,  have  regarded  the  later  career  " 
of  the  forlorn  and  deserted  woman 
as  "  marked  by  great  want  of  self- 
respect,  and  may  have  both  felt  and 
expressed  himself  strongly  now  and 
again  without  derogating  from  the 
substantial  rectitude  and  tenderness 
of  his  nature" — still,  what  then?  Is 
it  therefore  worth  while  to  give  us 
endless  "  studies  "  and  biographies  full 
of  solemn  disquisition  on  these  thread- 
bare scandals  ? 

Ac.  But  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  say  that  any  critic  of  repute  or 
standing  does  give  us  studies  and 
biographies  full,  as  you  call  it,  of  this 
kind  of  disquisition. 

PAG.  My  dear  Academicus,  it  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  not  a  gross  exaggera- 


tion. There  is  just  enough  truth  in  it 
to  give  point  to  Professor  Freeman's 
sarcasm.  Criticism  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  of  English  poetic 
literature,  has  contracted  far  too  large 
an  admixture  of  what  the  censorious 
and  unsympathetic  reader  may,  with- 
out absolute  calumny,  if  not  with 
perfect  charity,  describe  as  chatter. 
There  is  a  "  five-o'clock-tea "  style 
about  it,  which  prepares  me,  I  confess, 
to  see  it  roughly  handled  by  the 
strenuous  worker — I  believe  that  is 
the  correct  expression — in  any  depart- 
ment of  academical  study. 

Ac.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
modern  literary  critic  of  the  best  type 
is  not  just  as  strenuous  a  worker  as 
any  man  who  levels  these  vulgar  sneers 
at  him  ? 

PAG.  He  may  be  more  so  for  aught 
I  can  tell.  But  you  know  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  strenua  inertia  ;  and 
my  complaint  against  your  friends 
the  critics  is  that  they  cannot  ap- 
parently testify  to  the  adjective 
without  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
suggesting  the  substantive.  The 
popularity  of  Shelley  as  a  subject 
of  their  strenuitas  (Augustan  Latin, 
though  you  wouldn't  think  so — it's 
used  by  Ovid)  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
my  position.  The  life  of  Shelley  is 
as  tempting  a  subject  to  trifle  with  in 
your  dressing-goWn  and  slippers  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  desire.  Shelley, 
considered  not  as  a  poet,  in  many 
respects  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able, but  as  a  man  among  men, 
was  as  nearly  an  insane  man  among 
men  as  anybody  not  being  "  a  lunatic 
so  found  by  inquisition."  The  events 
of  his  life,  therefore,  are  likely 
to  supply,  and  they  do  in  fact 
supply  material  for  absolutely  un 
limited  chatter.  His  relations  with 
Harriett  Westbrook  constitute  only 
one  of  the  "  arm-chair "  problems 
with  which  his  biography  abounds. 
How  about  the  mysterious  burglar 
who  exchanged  shots  with  him  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  in  the 
cottage  at  Tanyrallt  ?  How  about 
the  English  officer  in  the  Portu- 
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guese  service  who  accosted  him  at 
the  Pisa  post-office  with  the  excla- 
mation, "  What  I  are  you  that 
damned  atheist,  Shelley  1  "  and  with- 
out more  ado  struck  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  stick  ?  Officer  and 
burglar  were  alike  undiscoverable ; 
and  the  inquiry  whether  they  ever 
existed  or  not  is  at  this  time  of  day 
about  as  profitable  as  the  famous 
question  of  the  burlesque  Shakspearean 
Society — "  Whether  the  deceased  hus- 
band of  Juliet's  nurse  was  really  a 
merry  man,  or  whether  he  only 
appeared  so  in  the  deceptive  haze 
thrown  posthumously  around  his 
character  by  the  affectionate  parti- 
ality of  his  widow  1 " 

Ac.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  you  call  chatter  about 
Shelley,  and  what  I  might  call  facts 
in  Shelley's  life,  which  are  interpreta- 
tive of  Shelley's  poetry. 

PAG.  I  know  it  isn't  easy ;  and  it 
is  just  for  that  reason  that  the  serious 
critic,  if  he  is  on  his  guard,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  against  the  modern  ten- 
dency to  trifle  and  to  fancy  that  he 
is  criticizing — should  rather  avoid  the 
snares  of  Shelleyana  than  court  them. 
So  deeply  impressed  am  I  with  the 
seductions  of  this  subject, that  I  declare 
to  you  I  would  confine  the  critic  or 
editor  of  Shelley,  if  I  had  my  way,  to 
the  very  baldest  and  briefest  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  poet's  life.  The 
Tacitean  brevity  of  the  "  Peerage," 
and  the  severely  artistic  repression  of 
"  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion " 
have,  after  all,  their  merits.  They 
don't  divert  your  attention  from  the 
portrait  to  its  frame.  But  without 
insisting  on  quite  such  severe  com- 
pression as  that,  I  have  a  weakness 
for  criticism  which  is  not  always  hurry- 
ing you  away  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  poet's  work  in  order  to  explain  to 
you  the  exact  state  of  the  case  with 
respect  to  his  earliest  love  affair,  or 
to  give  you  the  true  story  about  that 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  his  mother- 
in-law.  Can  you  wonder  if  constant 
and  protracted  talk  of  this  kind  causes 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme  ? 


Ac.  The  enemy]  To  whom  do  you 
refer  ?  The  enemy  of  what  ? 

PAG.  The  enemy  of  literature  and 
the  literary  spirit :  the  enemy  of  the 
criticism  of  thought  as  distinct  from 
the  analysis  of  language  :  in  a  word, 
the  philologist  as  \ve  know  him  in 
these  days. 

Ac.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir.  I  thought 
I  was  talking  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  to  an  enemy  of  that  literature  and 
literary  spirit,  that  criticism  of  thought 
as  distinct  from  the  analysis  of  lan- 
guage— that  whole  art  in  fact  at  which 
he  so  rudely  girds. 

PAG.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  the 
truest  friendship  to  be  so  mistaken. 
It  is  just  because  I  wish  well  to  criti- 
cism, that  I  would  not  have  it  make 
itself  a  target  for  the  gibes  of  the 
grammarian. 

Ac.  Oh,  you  are  smiting  us  friendly, 
eh  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Only 
I  thought  I  recollected  some  heretical 
sayings  of  yours  on  the  question  of 
"  Professorships  of  Literature."  Didn't 
I  once  hear  you  declare  that  a  man 
might  just  as  well  "profess"  Lafitte 
of  1858?  If — I  think  you  went  on  to 
say — he  has  a  fine  taste,  in  claret  him- 
self, let  him  thank  God  and  take 
courage ;  but  as  for  educating  the 
palates  of  a  class  by  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, that,  you  said,  was  a  thing  no 
sane  man  could  think  of  attempting 
— except  for  the  salary. 

PAG.  Did  I  say  that  ?  Thank  you 
for  reminding  me  of  it.  It  is  pro-j 
foundly  true,  with  the  exception  of  the 
exception,  which  is  unduly  restrictive. 
I  took  no  account  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  many  a  man  would  offer  himself 
as  candidate  for  such  a  professorship 
as  I  have  imagined  out  of  sheer  love  of 
good  literary  wines.  Think  of  the 
delight  of  uncorking  an  Elizabethan 
poet,  venerable  with  the  cobwebs  of  his 
three  centuries,  before  a  small  but 
attentive  class,  in  a  quiet  Oxford  lec- 
ture-room during  the  summer  term. 
With  what  a  delicate  and  loving  hand 
would  you  tilt  out  the  fine  old  fellow's 
fancies  into  the  quaintly  faceted  goblet 
of  his  choice  language !  How  proudly, 
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as  with  all  the  pride  of  a  trusted  cellar- 
man,  would  you  raise  the  vessel  to  the 
light,  turning  it  this  way  and  that, 
that  your  guests — I  mean  your  pupils 
— might  catch  the  glint  of  daylight  in 
its  waves  of  golden  liquid !  How 
earnestly  would  you  adjure  them  to 
use  their  finer  before  their  coarser 
organ  of  sense,  and  to  let  the  nostril 
woo  the  exquisite  aroma  of  the  ancient 
vintage  before  the  ruder  palate  attempts 
to  ravish  its  full  flavours  !  And  then 
with  what  divine  gusto  you  would 
relish  your  own  draught,  and  how 
deuced  little  they  would  care  about 
theirs  !  I  can  conceive  no  occupation 
more  delightful. 

Ac.  Nor  any,  according  to  your 
account,  more  idle.  Don't  imagine, 
however,  that  I  accept  your  limitation 
of  the  functions  of  a  Professor  of 
English  Literature  even  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  your  figurative 
description  of  them.  To  teach  wine- 
tasting  may  seem  an  absurdity ;  but 
who  sees  anything  absurd  in  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture  on  viticulture  ? 

PAG.  What  ?  You  would  have  the 
Professor  teach  his  class  how  to  grow 
their  own  poetry. 

Ac.  Why  not — within  limits  1  The 
vine  itself  will  only  live  in  certain 
latitudes  :  it  will  reach  perfection  only 
in  certain  districts.  The  analogues  of 
a  favouring  sun  and  soil  must  be 
postulated  in  the  pupil's  mind ;  but 
granted  these,  it  is  surely  possible  to 
teach  him  by  what  mode  of  planting, 
by  what  system  of  irrigation 

PAG.  Stop,  Academicus!  Stop,  I 
insist.  This  is  downright  cruelty. 
Dismount  and  unsaddle  that  poor 
panting  beast.  I  will  not  stand  by 
and  see  a  metaphor  ridden  to  death 
without  protest.  Besides,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  beating  the  air.  If  I 
have  ridiculed  a  particular  and  par- 
ticularly extravagant  theory  of  the 
function  of  a  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  does  it  follow  from  that 
I  can  assign  him  no  useful  function 
at  all  ?  So  far  from  that,  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  such  a  Professor  has  not 
only  a  definite  work  to  do,  but  a  work 


which  was  never  more  necessary  than 
it  is  just  now. 

Ac.  Then  pray  what  is  it? 

PAG.  What  is  it  ?  Heavens  !  That 
such  a  question  should  come  from 
academic  lips  !  The  old  tradition  of 
the  "  humanities  "  must  indeed  have 
decayed  among  you  since  my  own 
time.  What,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the 
function  of  a  Professor  of  Latin  or  of 
a  Professor  of  Greek,  and  by  what 
would  you  measure  the  value  of  their 
services  to  the  culture  of  their  nation  ? 
Would  you  measure  it,  as  the  vulgar 
use  to  do,  by  the  number  of  the 
Professor's  pupils  who  (I  will  not 
say  have  learnt  from  him  to  write 
Latin  verse  like  a  Conington  or  Greek 
verse  like  a  Lyttelton,  but)  have  ac- 
quired skill  enough  in  these curiousarts 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  practise 
them  at  all  ?  Is  that,  I  ask,  your 
measure  of  such  a  Professor's  success  1 

Ac,  Mine?  Certainly  not !  I  know 
no  man  pretending  to  scholarship  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  who  would 
adopt  such  a  measure. 

PAG.  Don't  you  ?  You  are  fortunate. 
I  know  many  who  would.  But  if  this 
is  not  the  way  in  which  you  would 
test  the  utility  of  a  Latin  or  Greek 
Professorship,  why  should  you  think 
that  I  can  find  no  utility  in  a  Chair  of 
English  Literature  because  (for  the 
reproof  of  folly  and  ignorance)  I  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  its  occupant 
being  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of 
English  poets  and  masters  of  English 
prose  1  Should  you  not  say  that  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  Professors  will 
amply  justify  their  appointments,  if, 
inspired  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
directed  by  their  judgment,  to  a 
thoughtful,  a  reverent,  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  classical  masterpieces,  a 
fair  proportion  of  their  pupils  should 
attain,  not  to  a  parrot-like  mimicry  of 
the  language  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  but  to  a  more  or  less 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  inner 
spirit  of  their  work,  a  more  or  less 
complete  penetration  into  the  secret 
of  their  power?  And  if  you  would 
say  this,  as  I  doubt  not  that  you 
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would,  will  you  not  likewise  say  that 
the  Chair  of  English  Literature  will 
fulfil  its  purpose,  if  its  occupant  can 
succeed  in  doing  for  the  verse  of 
Shakespeare  and  Shelley,  for  the  prose 
of  Milton  and  Landor,  all  that  his 
colleagues  do  for  Homer  and  Plato, 
for  Virgil  and  Cicero,  for  a  chorus  of 
Sophocles  or  an  ode  of  Horace  1 

Ac.  Most  certainly  I  shall.  But 
permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  precisely 
the  point  to  which  I  was  directing  the 
steps  of  your  exhausted  metaphor, 
when  you  so  peremptorily  compelled 
me  to  dismount. 

PAG.  1  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  I  think 
we  have  done  better  to  make  the 
journey  on  foot. 

Ac.  Perhaps  so  ;  if  it  makes  it 
clearer  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
same  point. 

PAG.  Well,thatisclearenough,at any 
rate.  And  now  that  I  have  disabused 
you  of  the  notion  that  I  look  upon 
a  Professorship  of  English  Literature 
as  a  useless  institution,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  why,  so  far  from  that,  I 
think  that  there  was  never  more  need 
to  maintain  and  fortify  not  only  this 
particular  Chair  but  every  other 
which  assists  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  uphold  the  interest  of  the 
"  humanities." 

Ac.  Ah,  I  can  guess  that  easily 
enough.  You  simply  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  never  more  need  of 
resisting  the  spirit  which  at  present 
threatens  to  become  supreme  in  the 
direction  of  academical  studies,  the 
spirit  which 

PAG.  The  spirit  which  (excuse  my 
interrupting  you)  is  better  illustrated 
by  the  one  sentence  which  I  am  going 
to  read  from  our  "  University  Intelli- 
gence "  than  it  could  be  by  pages  of 
disquisition.  "The  Professor  of 
Poetry,"  says  the  correspondent,  "was 
put  upon  the  Board  of  Studies  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Warden  of  Wadham  ; 
but  his  proposal  to  add  the  Professor 


of  Greek  and  Latin  was  rejected  by 
38  to  24  votes,  Professor  Earle  main- 
taining that  the  fallacious  notion  that 
English  literature  was  derived  from 
the  classics  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
unwise  to  place  even  the  Professor  of 
Latin  on  the  Board."  So  much  for 
the  poor  Professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  And,  now,  what  should  you 
say  of  this  dictum  of  Professor 
Earle's  ? 

Ac.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  of  it  from  a  brief  and 
condensed  newspaper  report. 

PAG.  I  admit  that  it  is  generally 
unfair  to  criticise  any  man's  paradoxes 
without  having  heard  his  paradoxical 
justification  of  them.  But  it  seems 
difficult  to  do  the  Professor  any  very 
grave  injustice  when  we  have  his  vote 
before  us  to  explain  his  speech.  What- 
ever he  means  by  "the  fallacious  notion 
that  English  literature  is  derived  from 
the  classics  " — a  statement  almost  as 
clear  and  informing  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  the  '  fallacious  notion '  that 
Latin  literature  is  derived  from  Greek 
— whatever  he  meant  by  that,  his 
vote  said  plainly  enough  that  in  his 
opinion  a  mastery  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  is  a  positive  disqualifica- 
tion for  directing  the  study  of  English 
literature.  Must  he  not  have  meant 
that  at  least  ? 

Ac.  I  suppose  he  must. 

PAG.  Well,  then,  think  of  all  that 
that  implies.  Go  home,  my  dear 
Academicus,  and  think  of  it  long  and 
earnestly.  And  when  you  have 
grasped  its  full  significance  and 
measured  all  the  consequences  to  true 
culture  which  it  imports,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  "  chatter  about 
Shelley,"  or  chatter  about  anybody  or 
anything  else  is  hardly  a  luxury  to  be 
much  indulged  in  by  men  who  see  the 
academical  study  of  English  literature 
in  danger  of  passing  entirely  into  such 
hands  as  these. 

H.  D.  TEAILL. 
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HAVING  in  my  time  wandered  over 
no  small  part  of  the  globe,  and  being 
now  laid  up  in  ordinary,  it  is  my  chief 
delight  to  toss  over  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaves  of  my  memory  by  the  help  of 
travelled  visitors.  Such  wayfarers  are 
the  most  honoured  and  welcome  guests 
of  my  old  oak-panelled  smoking-room, 
on  whose  walls  hang  many  an  antlered 
trophy  of  the  chase ;  and  many  a 
weapon,  from  my  own  well-used  Eng- 
lish guns  to  the  "  curst  Malayan 
kreese "  from  Perak  and  Salangore, 
serves,  if  not  to  point  a  moral,  at  all 
events  to  invite  or  suggest  many  a 
tale. 

My  old  friend  Captain  P was 

here  at  the  end  of  last  year  for  a 
week's  visit  and  the  reversion,  in  the 
matter  of  pheasants,  of  my  more 
modern  friends'  leavings.  Those  young 
gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  twenty  brace  a  day  to 
each  gun,  but  we  old  stagers  are  not 
such  epicures, — we  who  know  what  it 
is  to  shoot  for  our  suppers,  and  to  go 

hungry  then.      P 's  best  stories,  I 

think,  hail  from  the  West;  though 
there  are  few  of  the  parochial  divisions 
of  this  planet  that  would  not  furnish 
him  with  a  text.  But  he  handles  the 
West  as  if  he  loved  it,  as  Izaak  Walton 
bade  xis  handle  the  frog.  He  is  at 
home  anywhere  there  :  on  the  Prairies, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Alaska  to  Panama.  He  had 
been,  many  years  ago,  a  Government 
officer,  magistrate,  gold-escort  captain 
or  the  like,  in  British  Columbia. 

On  the  evening  which  I  will  take  as 
an  epoch  to  start  with,  our  party  con- 
sisted of  a  certain  Chancery  barrister, 
who  shot  well,  drank  fair,  and  had  the 
sometimes  provoking  gift  of  summing 
up  the  merits  of  one  of  our  tales  of 
outland  with  a  judicial  neatness  often 
not  to  be  anticipated  from  their  wild 
ingredients  :  the  parson  of  the  parish, 


who  might  sometimes,  I  fancy,  have 
preferred  whist,  short  or  even  long,  to 

our  everlasting  travellers'  tales  :  P 

and  myself. 

We  had  been  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  flies.  Our  remarks  had 
been  severe  on  those  works  of  Nature, 
and  devoid  of  any  shade  of  Brah- 
minical  charity.  Their  splendid  im- 
pudence had  been  dealt  with,  and  the 
barrister  had  even  cited  Mr.  Ruskin 
against  them.  The  rector  had  re- 
'minded  us  of  the  etymology  of  the 
title,  "Beelzebub."  I,  for  my  part, 
though  certainly  against  the  grain, 
had  assumed  the  brief  of  devil's  advo- 
cate, and  pleaded  that  some  doctors 
(names  unknown)  had  held  that  mos- 
quito bites  (in  quantity  unknown)  will 
act  (in  circumstances  not  precisely 
stated)  as  a  prophylactic  against 
fever. 

"  Although,"  said  P ,  after  medi- 
tatively filling  up  his  long  tumbler  and 
cramming  a  fresh  charge  of  kanaster 
into  his  vast  meerschaum,  "  although 
flies  once  did  help  me  to  a  little  fortune 
(it  was  over  seven  thousand  dollars), 
yet  they  must  not  call  me  as  a  witness 
to  character.  I'm  dead  against  them  : 
'  La  mort  sans  phrase  '  is  my  verdict." 

We  waited,  for  indeed  he  was  the 
last  speaker  on  the  subject,  and  we 
were  quartering  the  ground  to  flush 
a  story,  or  some  subject  to  shoot  a 
story  at. 

"  The  best  fellow,  the  very  best  out 
and  away,  of  my  acquaintance  in  the 
French  army — and  in  the  Crimean 
days  and  before  that  I  knew  many — 
was  Hector  Cardec,  a  squadron-leader 
of  Macmahon's  out  there  in  the  mud 
in  Algeria — as  good  a  soldier  and 
comrade  as  ever  slapped  a  sword  home 
in  scabbard.  He  was  mighty  quick 
at  pulling  it  out,  too,  by  the  same 
token." 

We  thought  a  story  was  to  the  fore 
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now,  but  none  of  us  could  think  how 
the  flies  were  to  come  in. 

"  Well,"  resumed  he  after  some 
solemn  puffs  of  his  calumet,  "well, 
he  died — of  the  bite  of  a  bluebottle 
fly  on  the  sands  of  Boulogne  !  A  queer 
fate  for  such  a  fire-eater  !  Poor  Hector! 
his  bold  soul  must  have  made  the  air 
shake  over  those  meadows  of  asphodel 
yonder,  when  he  realised  it,  and  com- 
mented there  on  it  in  his  free  fashion  !  " 

And  P ,  in  the  character  of  Hector's 

vates  sacer,  here  blew  out  so  vast  and 
indignant  a  volume  of  smoke  that  it 
seemed  to  be  that  hero's  shade  in 
person  and  in  the  very  act  of  the 
utterances  suggested. 

All  this  was  very  moving,  but  we 
clearly  had  not  yet  flushed  the  story ; 
and  the  barrister  found  voice  for  us 
by  saying  drily,  "Let  us  have  the 
case  for  the  flies,  such  as  it  is — the 
seven  thousand  dollars." 

"Well,"  said  P ,  "in  the  year 

1860,  or  thereabouts,  I  was  taking  the 
pay  of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  and  giving 
no  small  share  of  very  hard  work  for 
it,  in  her  Majesty's  colony  of  British 
Columbia.  I  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  had  somewhat  indistinct  and  mul- 
tifarious duties  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  generally,  and  of 
the  gold-escort  in  particular.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  I  was  in  the  northern, 
and  in  those  days  extreme,  limits  of 
the  colony — at  the  Forks  of  Quesnelle, 
to  speak  by  the  the  card — as  an  early 
winter  began  to  whisper  hoarsely  and 
frostily  to  the  various  mining-camps 
that  it  was  time  to  be  pulling  up  flume- 
boxes,  and  for  prudent  folk  to  be  turn- 
ing their  faces  south.  Men  who  had 
done  well  began  to  think  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  saloons  and  billiard-halls  of 
Victoria  ;  if  very  well,  they  dreamed  of 
even  'Frisco  as  a  place  of  hibernation  ; 
while  men  who  had  been  avoided  by  the 
quick  wings  of  Fortune  were  fain  to 
balance  the  prospect  of  taking  the  down 
road  only  to  re-measure  its  weary  miles 
after  a  long  winter,  against  that  of 
hibernating  in  the  society  of  icicles  and 
tree-martins. 

"  It  cost  money  then  to   insure  the 


safe  transport  of  '  dust '  from  the  mines 
to  the  lower  country.  The  smart  red 
jackets  of  the  gold-escort  had  to  be 
paid  for  as  smartly;  nor,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  was  the  security  so  pro- 
vided altogether  equal  to  that  of  a 
Chubb's  safe  in  a  bank-cellar.  The 
escort  boys  were  only  men  of  mould. 
They  could  fill  a  pit  like  other  men ; 
and  though  there  was  never  a  serious 
attack  in  my  time,  we  had  plenty  of 
alarms  to  season  our  excursions  with, 
and  one  abortive  ambuscade.  Many 
owners  of  '  dust '  wouldn't  trust  it 
to  the  escort,  and  some  didn't  like 
the  toll ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
many  a  little  Jew  trader,  of  furtive 
proclivities  and  frugal  mind,  would 
sneak  down  the  forest-trails  carrying 
his  wealth  himself,  and  make  his  way 
(ay,  marry,  and  sometimes  fail  to 
make  it !)  in  a  hunted  sort  of  fashion 
to  the  lower  country.  And  many  a 
stout  Californian  with  buckskin  belt 
well  filled,  or  heavy  saddle-bags,  pre- 
ferred his  own  insurance  to  that  of 
'  the  petticoat  government '  it  was 
often  his  ungallant  humour  to  rail 
against.  Between  these  two  sorts  of 
wayfarer,  the  one  fleeing  like  a  part- 
ridge on  the  mountains,  and  the  others 
in  jovial  Chaucerian  sort  of  cavalcade, 
banded  together  for  safety  and  good 
company,  swaggering  and  ruffling 
through  the  primeval  woods,  there 
were  many  grades  of  travellers.  These 
fellows,  however,  stick  to  one's  memory 
— gay  with  the  glow  of  anticipated 
pleasures,  pleasures  to  be  all  the 
sweeter  by  long  and  forced  abstinence 
from  them,  comfortable  and  secure 
with  a  fortunate  season  behind  them, 
with  the  bravery  of  bright  revolver- 
butts  and  scarlet  shirts,  in  hard 
training  from  successfully  '  bucking 
at  the  tiger'  of  Nature  in  her  most 
primitive  form  like  men  who  had  been 
warring  with  mammoth  and  mastodon 
and  had  come  off  winners — these  boys 
made  bright  pictures  enough.  If  there 
was  no  soldierly  clash  of  stirrup  and 
scabbard,  no  jingle  of  consecrated 
romance,  no  feather  and  flourish  of 
war,  yet  the  tin  drinking-cup  clinked 
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gallantly  against  frying  pan  or  kettle 
as  they  rode,  and  these  paladins  of 
pelf  were,  to  do  them  bare  justice,  as 
full  of  fight  as  any  soldiers  who  ever 
wore  their  country's  colour. 

"Part    of    the    way     I     happened 
(having  a  duty  just  then  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  quiet,  non-official  way)  to 
join  such  a  party  as  I  have  described 
going   from    the   Forks   of   Quesnelle 
down  to  Williams's  Lake.     These  two 
points   are   some    hundred   and    fifty 
miles  apart,  and  thirty  miles  a  day  in 
the  woods  was  very  good  travelling. 
Slow  it  was,  but  not  monotonous.     If 
there  were  a  monotone,  it  was  of  the 
dark  and  sombre  twilight  of  the  con- 
stant ceiling  of  pines  through  which 
the    sun    and     upper    air   reached    us 
arrow-wise.  Below,  there  was  a  variety 
of  travel :  here  a  wet  bottom  of  mud, 
deep  enough  and  thick  enough  to  pull 
an  animal's    shoe    off :    there    a    big 
fallen  tree  across  the  trail,  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  cattle  which  could  fly  as 
soon  as    jump ;    and  these    would  be 
relieved  by  a  red-wood  tract  of  cedars, 
•with  a  slippery  carpet  of   needles   so 
clean,  so  sweet,  and  in  all  weathers  so 
dry,  that  it  used  to  seem  a  shame  not 
to  off  saddle  and  camp  then  and  there 
instead  of  leaving  it.     At  times  the 
road  would  climb  over  a  hogsback,  or 
divide,  and    the   travellers  would  toil 
and  struggle  up  hill,  to  emerge  in  time 
upon  some  bare  scalp  of  mountain — 
granite,  syenite,  or  metamorphic  rock 
— where  the  berberry  or  kinni-kinnick 
enamelled  the  white  quartz   with  its 
scarlet  berry  and  glossy  leaf,  or  where 
the   sole   vegetation    the    snow-water 
had  to  trickle  through  was  composed 
of    peat    and    patches     of    moss-hag. 
There  was  no  game,  nothing  to  shoot 
at   here  ;  unless,   which  Saint  Hubert 
forbid !  foul  murder  were  done  upon 
the   chipmunks,    a    friendly   gracious 
little   race   of    striped    squirrels,   who 
frisk  and  flirt,  and  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  with   the  human  traveller  along 
the  wayside  trees,  or  upon  the  whisky- 
jacks,    portentously    tame     birds    in 
Prussian  colours  of  white  and  black, 
in  size  between  a  magpie  and  a  wag- 


tail, who  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of 
our  robin,  and  will  perch  on  a  man's 
knee  while  he  is  eating  his  dinner. 
No  :  there  is  nothing  for  the  sports- 
man on  these  trails.  What  game  there 
is  listens  to  the  freeborn  accents  of 
the  white  man,  and  shrinks  deeper 
within  the  forest  shades,  and  no 
traveller  has  leisure  to  seek  it  there. 

"  Well,  we  got  down  in  time  to 
Williams's  Lake,  a  broad  valley  with 
two  ranches  or  farms,  about  a 
mile  apart,  where  onions,  at  fifty 
cents  apiece,  and  milk  (those  two 
anti  -  scorbutic  longings  of  the 
man  of  pork-and-beans)  were  to 
be  obtained — a  foretaste  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  lower  country.  The 
houses  were  both  well  filled  with 
guests,  for  other  mining-districts  were 
swelling  the  downward  stream  of 
travel.  I  will  spare  you  a  description 
of  the  manners  and  humours  of 
these  caravanserais,  and  go  on  to  say 
that,  having  secured  a  tolerably  pro- 
mising corner  for  my  blankets,  I 
had  rolled  myself  up  in  them,  with 
my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  was  well 
in  the  first  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
tired  man,  when — it  was  only  about 
ten  o'clock — a  galloping  horse  sud- 
denly pulled  up  outside,  and  loud 
cries — '  Oh,  Williams  !  you've  got  the 
judge  there  !  We  want  the  judge  ! ' 
— waked  me  up.  In  that  country  it 
doesn't  take  much  to  open  the  weariest 
man's  eyes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
undue  excitement  fashionable  among 
Anglo-Saxons;  so,  while  the  slight 
discrepancy  between  night  and  day 
dress  was  being  rapidly  adjusted,  the 
whole  story  was  told  in  a  few  curt 
sentences  to  this  effect. 

"  At  the  other  house  a  little  diffi- 
culty had  occurred — a  shooting  scrape. 
The  victim  was  not  dead  yet,  but  as 
the  manner  of  it — a  felon  shot  from 
behind — had  alienated  the  sympathies 
of  the  boys,  it  had  resulted  in  the 
offender  being  '  corralled '  and  detained, 
and  the  judge,  who  was  reported  to 
be  at  the  other  ranche,  being  sent  for. 
"The  interior  of  the  other  house, 
which  was  soon  reached,  to  eyes  fresh 
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from  the  cool  dark  night  presented  a 
picture  that  I  well  remember.  The 
large  log-building  was  not  divided 
into  rooms  and  passages,  and  the 
cavernous  glooms  and  abysses  of  its 
nocturnal  condition  made  it  seem 
vaster  than  it  was.  The  chief  light 
came  from  the  fire  of  pine  logs  stacked 
endwise  up  the  chimney  ;  and  it  flashed 
red  upon  a  strange  and  numerous 
company. 

"  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  these  womanless  lands,  an  efficient 
and  beautiful  manliness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Death  !  What  is  death  to 
dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  about?  Still 
as  little  a  thing  to  be  frivolous,  or 
cynical,  or  to  bluster  about.  A  fact 
of  what  we  call  life,  like  any  other 
fact,  but  with  the  gravity  of  finality 
about  it  :  one  of  the  more  em- 
phatic facts,  and  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  such,  but  no  more.  Such  was 
the  feeling  that  animated  these  men. 
Few  of  them,  probably,  had  read 
"  Hamlet,"  but  his  thought  was  their 
thought — 'If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to 
come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will 
come :  the  readiness  is  all.'  And  if 
the  hard  life  at  close  grips  with 
Nature  brings  about  the  same  results 
as  divine  philosophy,  who  would  not 
rather  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the 
mouse  squeak  ? 

"Before  the  fire,  not  unskilfully 
propped  up,  was  the  victim — a  poor, 
weak,  vicious-looking  creature.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
was  bleeding  fast  to  death  internally. 
The  murderer  sat  a  little  way  off 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  fenced  in 
by  a  long  table.  Opposite  him  sat 
two  silent  guards,  one  with  his  cocked 
revolver  in  his  hand,  the  other  with 
a  similar  weapon  on  the  table  before 
him.  Like  the  other's,  his  was  no 
true  miner's  face.  He  looked  a  villain 
of  the  town,  like  the  understrapper 
of  a  gambling  hell ;  not  a  villain  of 
the  open  air  at  all.  The  crowd,  who 
had  been  withheld  from  their  sleep 
by  this  red  business,  welcomed  my 
entrance  with  a  grave  silence. 


"  '  Good  evening,  gentlemen,  where 
is  the  owner  of  this  house  t ' 

"  He  stepped  forward  and  quietly  said 
that  the  two  men  had  arrived  together 
from  the  northern  road  on  the  evening 
before,  and  had  rested  at  his  house 
the  whole  day  ;  that  about  nine  that 
evening  he  observed  them  come  in 
from  outside  together  ;  that  they  had 
a  drink  of  whisky  at  his  bar,  and  he 
now  remembered  that  they  seemed 
sulkily  disposed  to  each  other.  They 
must  have  gone  out  again,  for  half-an- 
hour  later  he  heard  a  pistol  shot  close 
outside,  and,  the  door  opening,  the 
wounded  man  staggered  in,  and  fell 
on  the  floor,  bleeding  freely  at  the 
mouth.  It  was  found  on  examination 
that  the  shot  had  entered  the  back 
and  come  out  at  the  breast.  The  poor 
wretch  was  unable  to  say  more  than, 
'  Let — the — old — man — take — care ! ' 

"  To  my  request  for  further  evidence, 
a  respectable-looking  man,  Joe  Davis 
of  Antler,  deposed  that  he  was  coming 
in  from  doing  up  his  mule  in  the  barn 
when  he  saw  in  the  dusk  two  figures 
near  the  house  door  :  he  heard  words 
of  apparent  dispute,  then  the  report 
and  flash  of  a  pistol  shot :  then  a  man 
ran  almost  into  his  arms,  whom  he 
seized  and  disarmed  of  a  dragoon  re- 
volver (produced).  The  man  sat  there 
(pointing  to  the  prisoner). 

"  I  then  approached  the  victim,  for 
whom  there  was  obviously  no  aid  in 
surgery,  and,  having  improved  the 
position  in  which  he  lay  a  little,  could 
get  nothing  from  him  but  a  faint 
answer,  by  sign  and  look,  to  the  effect 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who 
had  shot  him. 

"  I  then  asked  the  prisoner, '  What  is 
your  name  ? ' 

"  '  James  Connor.' 

"  '  Where  of  ? ' 

"  '  Shirt-tail  Canon,  Cariboo.' 

"  '  Did  you  shoot  this  man  ? ' 

"  '  That's  for  you  to  find  out,  if  it's 
your  business.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  his  name  1 ' 

"  Silence.  '  James  Connor,  you  are 
my  prisoner  in  the  Queen's  name,  on 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  a 
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man  here  present,  name  unknown. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  hand  over 
any  concealed  weapons,  or  papers  you 
have  about  you,  or  I  shall  take  them 
from  you  by  force.' 

"  The  men  opposite  him  deliberately 
covered  him  at  two  feet  distance  with 
their  revolvers  as  he  slowly  produced 
a  common  butcher's  knife  from  under 
his  coat,  and  a  derringer  from  his 
trouser-pocket,  and  further,  with  some 
reluctance,  a  rude  little  pocket-book 
or  leather  case  (which,  by  the  way, 
contained  nothing  of  any  importance 
as  evidence),  and  a  very  artistic  bowie 
knife,  with  a  scientifically  proportioned 
blade  and  a  haft  of  green  shell-work, 
such  as  San  Francisco  cutlers  are  proud 
to  make.  My  volunteer  constables 
then  civilly  informed  me  that  they, 
though  not  British  subjects,  had  been 
moved  by  the  special  nature  of  this 
'  difficulty  '  to  act  as  they  had  done  ; 
but  that  beyond  '  clinching  '  the  pri- 
soner for  me  with  their  experienced 
hands,  they  could  do  and  would  do  no 
more.  Accordingly,  a  couple  of  stout 
raw  hide  lariats  were  produced,  with 
one  of  which  Mr.  Connor  was  very 
neatly  and  quickly  bound,  while  the 
end  of  the  other  was  so  arranged  round 
his  neck  that,  while  he  could  in  no 
wise  slip  his  head  out  of  it,  the  holder 
of  the  other  end  of  it,  passing  as  it 
did  over  a  hook  in  the  roof  of  the 
room,  could  strangle  him  incontinently 
at  will  with  a  slip-knot  well  lubricated 
for  the  purpose.  The  situation  was 
not  agreeable  for  me,  and  scarcely 
dignified.  The  duty  of  a  constable  or 
jailer  thrust  upon  a  magistrate  :  the 
surrounding  persons,  at  the  best  cold 
assentors  to  '  British  justice  ;  '  at  the 
worst,  when  the  indignation  of  the 
original  witnesses  should  have  sub- 
sided (and  Mr.  Davis  refused  to  wait 
voluntarily,  and  carried  his  summons 
as  witness,  scrawled  by  me  on  an  old 
envelope,  down  country  with  him), 
too  probable  sympathisers  with,  and 
perhaps  rescuers  of,  the  criminal. 
The  only  hope  I  had  was  in  a 
rumour  that  the  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Assize  was  reported  to  be 


somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
at  all  events,  would  have  physical 
force  of  some  kind,  and  would  relieve 
me  of  my  prisoner.  Him,  whatever 
might  betide,  I  determined  to  hold 
while  hand  and  hilt  kept  together,  and 
while  the  tired  eyelids  of  my  tired 
eyes  could  be  induced  to  keep  apart. 
Looking  back  now  on  what  did  happen, 
I  hardly  know  if  I  should  so  have 
determined  could  I  have  foreseen  it. 

"  Gentlemen  !  I  never  slept  for  five 
nights  and  four  days  from  the  moment 
of  that  capture  !  They  tried  to  bribe 
me :  first  with  one  gold  watch,  then 
with  three,  all  of  the  huge  American 
pattern  :  then  with  leather  bags  of 
'  dust,'  also  increasing  in  value. 
At  last  I  had  to  threaten  that  I  would 
hang  the  man,  with  the  lasso  that  never 
left  my  hand,  if  they  did  not  cease. 
At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  I  positively  believe  I  was 
light-headed,  but  keeping  a  firm  grip 
on  the  lasso,  nevertheless — (whether 
the  poor  devil,  Connor,  was  light- 
headed, I  did  not  perhaps  too  curiously 
consider) — without  even  a  rumour  from 
the  road  to  prepare  me,  dear  old  N"., 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  we 
were  in,  having  heard  of  my  strange 
plight,  sent  two  special  constables 
to  relieve  me  of  my  man.  They 
did  so,  and  let  him  escape  within 
the  hour.  '  Bribed  ? '  you  ask — who 
knows  ?  Connor's  friends,  or  the  law's 
enemies,  were  many  and  rich.  They 
had  had  relays  of  horses  on  more  trails 
than  one  for  several  days,  I  learned 
afterwards.  As  for  me,  I  slept  for 
six-and-thirty  hours  without  a  break, 
and  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  when 
I  can  introduce  the  promised  flies  into- 
my  narrative. 

' '  The  foregoing  unsatisfactory  episode 
being  ended,  with  the  only  good  result 
that  my  sometime  jaded  mare  was  now 
as  fit  as  a  four-year-old,  I  went  about 
my  business,  having  received  a  cheer- 
ful message  from  Mr.  Connor  that  he 
intended  to  shoot  me  '  on  sight.' 
This  stereotyped  warning  of  the  West 
generally  means  business,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  party  receiving  it  as  a 
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legitimate  warrant  for  any  extreme  of 
anticipatory  reprisal  and  defence  ;  but 
I  never  expected  to  see  Connor  again, 
and  I  blew  his  message  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  politics. 

"  On  my  way  down,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Williams's  Lake,  I  encountered  at 
a  wayside  house  a  face  that  was  fami- 
liar, and  presently  remembered  it  as 
belonging  to  an  elderly  and  feeble- 
looking  miner,  who,  in  the  first  day  or 
two  of  my  acting  as  constable,  had 
hovered  about  me  in  a  diffident  way, 
as  if  desirous  of  speaking,  and  yet  dis- 
appeared without  any  actual  parley 
having  taken  place.  The  strange  thing 
was,  however,  that  he  was  now  in  the 
very  teeth  of  winter,  going  up  country  ! 
He  appeared  still  very  shy,  and  we 
barely  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words 
with  each  other  till  about  eleven  the 
next  morning,  to  which  hour  I  had 
waited  to  let  the  ice  melt  off  the 
roads.  We  were  sitting  together  in  a 
sort  of  rude  verandah  that  gathered 
the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ;  I 
looking  over  some  notes,  and  he  dozing 
in  the  corner  of  the  settle.  I  noticed 
with  some  compassion  the  deep  lines 
of  his  face,  and  idly  wondered  what 
strange  matters  might  be  read  be- 
tween them,  had  any  one  the  key  to 
the  cipher.  The  flies,  the  meanest 
sort  of  all,  the  common  house-flies, 
were  troublesome,  and  perhaps  investi- 
gating also  the  strange  matters  writ 
in  the  poor  deep  wrinkles.  He 
twitched  and  moaned  pathetically ; 
and  I,  with  the  end  of  my  long  glove, 
assumed  the  humble  negro  function  of 
frightening  away  the  blue-tail  flies  to 
give  him  a  little  more  of  the  sweet  rest 
of  unconsciousness. 

"  Soon  I  was  aware,  though  he  never 
moved,  that  his  weary  gaze  was 
fastened  upon  my  proceedings.  After 
a  few  seconds  he  spoke  slowly : — 
'  Jedge,  I  take  it  mortal  kind  of  you 
to  lay  out  on  me  for  that  there  stint  : 
don't  laff,  but  it  seems  to  kinder  mind 
me  of  my  mother  forty  years  ago. 
There's  a  pesky  sight  of  flies  in  this 
here  world.  I  mostly  skeer  'em  off 
myself — when  they  don't— bide  ! ' 


"There  was  an  indescribable  pathos 
in  the  old  man's  nasal  drawl.  He 
spoke  as  one  who  had  got  his  death 
wound  in  his  heart,  as  he  went  on  : 
"  '  I  reckon  you  remember  me  in  the 
crowd  yonder,  when  you  corralled  that 
critter,  Connor  ?  I  had  reasons  to  be 
grateful  to  you,  jedge,  and  with  my 
poor  sister's  son,  Dave  Crow  (that  was 
him  as  was  shot  by  Connor),  with 
him — God's  mercy  on  him  even  ! — out 
of  my  path,  and  Connor  chained  up  in 
your  British  calaboose,  or,  may  be, 
hanged  for  good  and  for  all,  I  guessed 
the  last  of  my  troubles  was  over.  I 
was  wrong  though.  I  was  half  in  the 
mind  to  let  on  up  yonder  and  tell 
what  I  had  to  do  with  it  all ;  but  it 
seemer  to  kinder  fix  itself  so's  I'd 
better  not — and  I  let  out  for  the  down 
trail,  wall,  not  lighter— there  ain't 
much  lightness  left  me,  I  reckon,  naow 
— but  feeling  I'd  better  not  meddle  with 
the  way  things  was  fixed  up  for  me. 
This  yer  was  my  second  season  in  a 
creek,  'way  over  between  Antler  and 
Yaller  Jacket.  Last  year  I  made  a 
little  under  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
coarse  gold,  much  of  it  fossicked  out 
in  Australian  fashion.  I  was  too  sad 
a  man  to  be  much  raised  by  that  or  any- 
thing in  this  world ;  but  I  cach'd  half 
of  it  under  the  floor  of  my  cabin,  and 
tuk  the  rest  down  last  winter.  I 
wrote  to  America  to  Dave,  a  bad  boy, 
but  all  of  my  blood  then  above  the 
grass  roots — nothin'  left  naow — 
nothin'  !  I  told  Dave  to  come  on 
and  be  a  son  to  me.  He  came — 
sure  he  came.  I  wonder  he  spared 
the  money  for  that  naow.  We 
come  up  together  last  spring,  and 
the  luck  held — both  ways,  jedge, 
the  luck  held.  The  gold  panned  out 
well,  and  Dave's  ill-luck,  in  the  shape 
of  James  Connor,  rejoined  him  up 
here.  I  guess  it  was  a  sorry  record 
bound  them  two  boys  in  sech  a  tight 
cahoot  together ;  but  I  needn't  reckon 
that  over  to  you  naow,  if  so  be  I 
knowed  it  all.  I  haven't  been  so 
much  alone — 'I've  not  marched  the 
most  of  my  days  to  the  sorrerful 
tune  I  hev — not  to  be  able  to  read 
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men's  hearts,  you  kin  lay  your  bottom 
dollar  on  that,  jedge.  Them  men 
meant  murder! — they  meant  it  for 
weeks,  and  meant  it  for  months. 
Seems  to  me  now  I've  raked  some  in, 
that  money  ain't  so  very  much  in  this 
world  as  they  make  of  it ;  yet  to  a 
man  who's  bin  powerful  poor  for  sixty 
year,  it  figures  large  when  it  seems 
like  he'd  lose  it,  and  then — the 
nat'ral  contrayriness  of  human  natur' ! 
I  worked  and  watched  agin  them 
two  wolves  enough  to  eat  a  man's 
heart  out.  We  shared  up  evens  three 
weeks  agone,  and  let  out  together  for 
Victory.  You  know  what  happened 
at  Williams's  Lake,  and  you  kin 
put  a  meanin'  to  it  now.  Two  days 
ago  I  heard  Connor  was  broke  loose. 
He  don't  know  where  the  dust  is 
buried,  but  he  reckons  putty  straight 
that  some  is  buried,  and  may  I ' 
here  the  old  man,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, exploded  a  train  of  some  six 
of  the  most  terribly  ingenious  oaths 
I  ever  heard  in  British  Columbia — '  if 
he  does  find  it,  and  does  keep  it  on 
this  side  of  hell ! ' 

"  We  had  some  conversation  about 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
winter,  of  which  he  made  light ;  and 
then,  after  some  simple  allusion  to  my 
tender  sympathies  with  him  as  evinced 
by  my  keeping  the  flies  off  him  just 
before,  he  begged  me  with  great  ur- 
gency to  see  him  again  at  a  camping- 
place  in  Cariboo,  which  I  should  pass 
through  in  some  eight  or  ten  days 
on  my  last  journey  up.  He  said  it 
was  important,  and  promised  to  explain 
why  when  we  should  meet ;  and  so  we 
parted  for  that  time. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  suppose  that 
these  ten  days  have  elapsed,  and  that 
I  am  back  in  the  snow  and  sitting  in 
a  rude,  deserted  wayside  cabin,  with 
"the  old  man  again  for  companion. 
My  horse  has  been  coaxed  within  the 
cabin,  too  ;  and  the  deep  silence  of  the 
snow  world  lies  on  us  as  if  we  were 
the  last  survivors  of  an  era. 

"  '  I  told  you,  jedge,  I  wanted  you  to 
take  some  kinder  statutory  declaration, 
and  to  make  some  sorter  inventory  as 


would  make  an  old  man  pass  in  his 
checks  with  some  sorter  peace  of  mind. 
I  told  you  there  was  a  bit  of  Cinnabar 
prospectin'  as  nobody  but  me  did  know, 
or  was  like  to  know.  I  told  you, 
jedge,  that  this  was  the  last  favour  I 
reckoned  to  ask  of  livin'  man,  and  now 
I  beg  and  implore  you  this  very  night 
to  come.  I  know  the  trail  as  well  as 
the  riffles  in  my  own  flume.  Five  miles, 
five  hours,  and  a  road  (the  way  I'll 
take  you)  fit  for  the  Governor's 
lady.' 

"  The  weird  fascination  of  the  man's 
appeal  borrowed  nothing  from  his 
words,  or  even  his  manner  in  the 
ordinary  sense  ;  but  there  was  a  mag- 
netism in  it  that  reminded  me  of  old 
German  ballads,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
gained  his  point. 

"That  night's  march  over  those 
mighty  metamorphic  rocks,  through 
that  gigantic  volcanic  ruin  now  frozen 
so  stiff  and  cold,  though  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  would  require  a  Dante  to 
sing  and  a  Dore  to  depict  its  awful 
beauties.  At  last  we  reached  the 
claim.  The  snow  had  clothed  the 
torn  and  riven  banks  and  heaps 
of  boulders,  the  ordinary  ravages  of 
mining,  with  its  smooth  and  pure 
outline ;  and  the  cabin  door,  deftly  and 
speedily  opened  by  the  owner's  familiar 
hand,  let  us  into  its  neat  and  orderly 
precincts.  Materials  for  light  and  fire 
were  ready  prepared  for  use,  though 
we  had  antedated  the  matter  by  a 
whole  winter,  and  having  used  them 
we  sallied  forth  again  to  stable  my 
horse  in  a  somewhat  distant  shelter. 
On  our  return  some  coffee  and  crackers 
(biscuits,  that  is)  lent  a  sense  of 
fragrance  and  festivity  to  the  little 
shanty  ;  but  I  was  shocked  to  observe 
the  weakness  of  the  old  man  when  he 
was  thawed  from  the  cold.  He  waived 
aside,  however,  all  notice  of  this,  and 
showed  me  how  to  supplement  the 
scanty  comforts  of  the  lowest  of  three 
bunks  with  a  nondescript  collection  of 
coverings,  old  sacks,  and  even  planks 
and  dry  branches,  till  my  future  bed 
looked  like  a  wood-pile  into  which  I 
was  to  creep  feet  foremost. 
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"  '  It  comes  to  me,  cap'en,'  slowly 
said  Summers — did  I  mention  his  name 
before  1 — '  it  comes  to  me  that  this 
thing  is  pretty  nigh  played  out.  I 
guess  the  Cinnabar  must  wait :  no 
man  but  me  could  show  you  the  way 
to  that ;  but  just  under  where  I  am 
sitting  (and  I  put  this  yer  stool  here  a 
puppus),  the  depth  of  a  pick-handle, 
lies  some  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  of  dust  as  near  as  I  can  mind, 
tied  up  in  three  canvas  sacks  ;  and 
that  thar  dust,  jedge,  cap'en  dear, 
my  boy,  as  druv  the  flies  from  the 
old  man's  face — the  old  man's  face  as 
has  every  tear  drained  off  it  by  years 
o'  weepin'  in  his  heart — that  dust  is 
for  you.  You're  young,  and  I  have  no 
one  belonging  to  me  in  the  world.  I'll 
give  you  a  writin'-sign, — a  writin' 
saying  the  dust  is  yours.' 

"I  struggled  as  well  as  I  could  against 
the  man's  benevolent  intentions ;  but 
at  last  had  to  promise  that  I  would 
exhume  the  gold,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  settlements  in  the  morning. 
Summers  was  so  weak  by  this  time 
that  I  was  obliged  to  wrap  him  up, 
and  compose  him  for  sleep  in  front  of 
the  replenished  fire.  He  felt  no  pain, 
and  begged  me  to  go  to  rest,  which  I 
did  at  last,  clothed  as  I  was,  and 
warned  by  some  intuition  to  arrange 
my  pistol  for  instant  use. 

"  I  must  have  slept  an  hour  or  more 
when  the  old  man's  voice  awaked  me, 
repeating  in  a  stronger  but  far-off  sort 
of  voice  the  same  string  of  unspeakable 
imprecations  that  I  formerly  declined 
.to  repeat  for  your  benefit,  or  rather 
injury.  They  did  not  sound  so  vicious 
this  time  ;  but  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
sort  of  wild  abracadabra,  or  verbal 
fetish,  used  to  fortify  or  accentuate  a 
resolution.  I  slept  again,  and  again 
awoke,  this  time  to  some  purpose. 
As  my  eyes  opened,  a  match  was  struck 
in  the  cabin,  and  to  my  amazement — 


for  somehow  I  had  never  anticipated 
this — James  Connor  stood,  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  peering  into  the  cold  and 
silent  face  of  the  dead  miner  :  dead — 
in  a  second  that  was  evident,  for  no 
pious  hand,  though  my  own  was 
near,  had  closed  his  weary  eyes,  and 
they  were  wide  open  and  the  jaw 
fallen  in  all  the  unloveliness  of  death. 
I  must  have  made  some  motion  or 
sound,  for  the  murderer's  light  and 
weapon  both  quickly  moved  upon  me 
as  I  lay  supine  on  one  elbow,  with, 
thanks  to  my  intuitive  precautions, 
the  muzzle  of  my  revolver  covering 
him  as  he  stepped  sideways  towards  my 
bunk.  There  was  no  use  in  delaying 
the  end  :  I  pushed  aside  the  nonde- 
script mass  of  coverings  with  my 
pistol-hand  and  showed  myself.  The 
ruffian  backed  a  moment. 

" '  The  judge,  by  the  jumping 
Moses  ! '  he  hoarsely  exclaimed.  Then, 
to  do  him  justice,  his  voice  grew  firm, 
and  he  demanded  sternly  and  briefly  : 
'  You  had  my  message  ? ' 

"  It  was  touch  and  go  :  fortunately  I 
was  ready,  as  I  replied,  '  Take  my 
answer  ! ' 

"  The  hammers  of  both  weapons  fell 
together.  My  pistol,  resting  on  the 
bunk-edge,  sent  its  bullet  home  under 
the  man's  left  breast ;  his  must  have 
'  thrown  up,'  and  the  ball  merely 
turned  up  a  skin-deep  furrow  just 
above  my  left  ear. 

"  I  dug  up  the  dust  as  Summers  had 
directed,  and  enlarged  the  hole  till  it 
afforded  a  shallow  grave  for  him  and 
Connor.  I  piled  over  them  as  many 
large  stones  as  I  could  conveniently 
drag  from  the  hearth,  and  rode  away 
in  the  early  morning,  a  sadder  and  a 
richer  man  by  some  seven  thousand 
dollars.  Some  of  it  I  spent  on  myself  : 
what  I  did  with  the  rest  is  hardly 
worth  talking  about." 
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I  CANNOT  claim  to  have  made  any 
new  discoveries  with  regard  either  to 
Moliere's  life  or  his  writings.  Neither 
is  it  my  intention  to  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive criticism  of  his  genius.  I 
merely  wish  to  vindicate  his  title  to 
two  qualities  which  are  not  always 
conceded  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  told  (chiefly 
by  English  people  who  have  not  read 
him)  that  Moliere  does  not  create 
characters,  but  only  types.  Secondly, 
most  French  people,  not  only  the  read- 
ing public,  but  professed  critics,  would, 
I  fancy,  deny  that  Moliere  is  a  hu- 
mourist. They  seem  to  consider  that 
humour  is  especially  an  English  pro- 
duct, or  at  most,  a  product  of  northern 
countries,  associated  with  leaden  skies 
and  rude  cookery.  For  instance,  M. 
Taine,  whose  theories  on  English 
character  and  literature  are  always 
interesting  even  when  they  are  most 
perverse,  says  somewhere  that  humour 
is  English,  "  a  kind  of  talent  which 
Northern  races  may  find  amusing." 
Now,  of  course,  as  we  understand  the 
word  humour,  there  is  plenty  of  it  in 
France.  The  old  writers  of  fabliaux 
and  farces,  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine,  Le 
Sage,  Balzac,  to  mention  only  a  few 
names  that  immediately  occur  to  me, 
are  all  what  we  should  call  humourists. 
So  is  emphatically  Moliere,  though 
Carlyle  indeed  says  that  his  humour  is 
chiefly  of  the  understanding,  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  he  has  no 
humour  at  all.  For  the  great  differ- 
ence between  humour  and  wit,  as 
branches  of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I  take 
it,  that  wit  is  an  affair  of  the  under- 
standing or  intellect,  while  humour  is 
connected  with  the  feelings  and  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  humorous  utterance  that  it 
calls  up  a  picture  before  the  mental 
vision. 


The  first  play  of  Moliere's  in  which 
real  humour  is  exhibited  is  "  Sgana- 
relle,"  or  "  Le  Cocu  Imaginaire,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  thirty-eight.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact,  though  not  one  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  no  man  has 
written  a  great  work  of  humour  until 
he  has  neared,  few  before  they  have 
passed,  the  middle  point  of  our  allotted 
span  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  Cer- 
vantes was  fifty-eight  when  he  gave 
"  Don  Quixote  "  to  the  world  :  Sterne 
wrote  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  at  forty- 
six  :  Scott,  "The  Antiquary  "  at  forty- 
five  :  the  first  instalment  of  "  Panta- 
gruel "  appeared  when  Rabelais  was 
thirty-eight  :  "  Vanity  Fair "  when 
Thackeray  was  thirty-five  :  Fielding 
was  the  same  age  when  he  wrote 
"  Joseph  Andrews  ;  "  and  even  Shake- 
speare had  to  wait  till  he  was  thirty- 
four  to  create  Falstaff.  So  much  ex- 
perience, and  often  so  much  suffering, 
is  required  for  the  production  of  a 
work  of  genuine  humour.  Of  Moliere's 
life  up  to  the  time  when  he  returned 
with  his  troop  to  Paris  nineteen  months 
before  the  production  of  "  Sganarelle  " 
we  know  little  ;  except  that  after 
studying  the  humanities  and  philoso- 
phy in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clermont, 
the  son  of  Jean  Poquelin,  upholsterer 
to  His  Majesty,  had  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  abandoned  the  law  for  the 
stage,  acted  for  three  years  with  a 
small  troup  at  Paris,  and  for  twelve 
years  had  wandered  from  province  to 
province  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
playwright,  actor  and  stage-manager. 
But  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  sort  of 
life  that  actors  of  that  day  led,  and 
the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded 
by  the  great  mass  of  what  are  called 
respectable  people,  and  knowing  also 
how  entirely  Moliere,  in  adopting  this 
profession,  had  cut  himself  adrift  from 
his  family,  and  what  poignant  regrets 
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it  afterwards  caused  him,  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  imagining  that  a  man 
of  Molicre's  education  must  in  these 
twelve  years  have  gone  through  many 
a  phase  of  mental  suffering.  At  any 
rate  his  experience  must  have  been 
rich  and  varied  :  he  must  have  drunk 
deep  of  the  cup  of  life,  and  the  after- 
taste must  have  been  sometimes  bit- 
ter. t  In  his  two  first  regular  plays, 
"  L'Etourdi  "  and .  "  Le  Depit  Amour- 
«ux,"  both  written  during  his  provin- 
cial wanderings,  he  had  already  given 
proof  of  his  genius  for  comedy,  of  his 
exquisite  sense  of  dramatic  situations, 
of  his  vigour  and  gaiety  and  good 
taste,  and  of  the  astonishing  ease  and 
power  of  his  versification.  "  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  "  revealed  Moliere 
not  only  to  others,  but  to  himself. 
The  story  of  his  saying,  "  Henceforth 
my  only  study  is  the  world,"  is  doubt- 
less an  invention ;  but  it  aptly  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  work  upon  which  he 
was  now  entering.  His  work  was  to 
reform  the  world  by  laughing  at  it ; 
and  few  men  have  done  their  work 
with  greater  conscientiousness,  or 
shown  greater  courage  in  grappling 
with  difficulties. 

But  to  return  to  "  Sganarelle."  In- 
ferior to  its  predecessor,  "  Les  Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules,"  as  a  whole,  it  is 
remarkable  for  two  things,  the  excellent 
fun  of  the  situations  and  the  character 
of  the  hero.  The  name  of  Sganarelle 
henceforth  appears  frequently  in 
Moliere' s  plays,  and  whenever  it  ap- 
pears we  know  that  it  was  the  part 
played  by  Moliere  himself.  The  im- 
pudent and  brilliant  Mascarille  of 
"  L'Etourdi,"  for  ever  associated  to  us 
of  this  generation  with  the  name  of 
Coquelin,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  far 
more  humble  and  unassuming  Mascar- 
ille in  "Le  Depit  Amoureux,"  who  is 
a  foretaste  of  his  successor  Sganarelle. 
In  the  third  play  Mascarille  is  again 
of  the  witty  and  brilliant  type  :  "I 
have  a  certain  valet,"  says  his  master, 
"  who  passes  for  a  kind  of  wit ;  "  but 
this  is  his  last  appearance.  Moliere 
now  chose  another  name  for  that  type 
of  character  which  he  so  often  intro- 


duces in  his  plays,  representing  that 
side  of  human  nature  which  for  him, 
as  for  all  humourists,  has  so  much 
attraction,  the  ignoble  and  material 
side.  "  The  Sganarelle  of  Moliere," 
says  Saint  Beuve,  "  in  all  his  various 
aspects  of  valet,  husband,  father  of 
Lucinda,  brother  of  Ariste,  guardian, 
woodcutter,  physician,  is  a  person  who 
belongs  to  the  poet  as  much  as  Panurge 
to  Rabelais,  Falstaff  to  Shakespeare, 
Sancho  to  Cervantes :  he  represents 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature,  the  old, 
crabbed,  morose,  selfish,  low,  cowardly 
side."  In  a  word,  Sganarelle  repre- 
sents what  Xavier  de  Maistre  in  his 
inimitable  "  Voyage  Autour  de  ma 
Chambre  "  so  vividly  portrays  under 
the  title  of  La  Bete. 

In  this,  his  first  appearance,  his 
humour  consists  in  the  incongruity 
between  his  jealousy  and  his  cowardice. 
He  is  extremely  solicitous  of  his  honour, 
but  very  unwilling  to  imperil  his  per- 
son in  its  defence.  A  jealous  man  is 
usually  aggressive  and  warlike,  but 
Sganarelle  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
peace.  His  statement  of  the  case 
against  honour  is  as  unanswerable  as 
David's  in  "  The  Rivals."  The  scene 
in  which  he  comes  in  armed  to  the 
teeth,  prepared  to  take  a  bloody  ven- 
geance on  his  wife's  supposed  lover,  is 
most  masterly.  He  is  murderously 
intent,  but  he  cannot  screw  his  courage 
up  to  the  sticking-point.  In  vain  does 
he  stimulate  himself  with  words  of 
reproach  or  encouragement :  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  do  the  deed  ;  and  he 
abides  by  the  ignoble  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  already  arrived,  that 
dishonour  is  better  than  death. 

In  Moliere's  next  comedy,  "  L'Ecole 
des  Maris,"  we  have  another  Sganar- 
elle, a  more  important  but  less 
humorous  personage  than  his  prede- 
cessor. He  is  rough,  morose,  and 
domineering,  and  treats  his  brother, 
his  senior  by  twenty  years,  with  con- 
temptuous insolence.  But  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  his  character  is  his 
arrogant  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom, 
and  especially  in  his  theory  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the 
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humour  of  the  play  depends,  for  the 
young  girl,  whom  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  he  has  brought  up  with 
puritanical  strictness,  picks  up  a  lover 
under  his  very  nose,  and,  while  appar- 
ently confiding  in  him  with  the  most 
innocent  ingenuity,  makes  him  an 
instrument  of  bis  own  overthrow. 

The  subject  of  the  more  famous 
"  L'Ecole  des  Femmes "  is  almost 
identical.  But  Arnolphe  is  a  very 
different  character  from  Sganarelle : 
he  is  equally  positive  and  self-opi- 
niated,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  He  is  no  rude,  vulgar  bour- 
geois, but  a  polished,  open-handed 
gentleman,  who  not  only  fancies  that 
he  knows  the  world  but  really  does 
know  it,  especially  the  female  portion 
of  it.  He  is  by  no  means  of  the 
Sganarelle  type,  and  his  character,  in 
spite  of  its  faults  and  eccentricities, 
has  nothing  ignoble  in  it.  Moreover, 
he  is  really  in  love  with  Agnes  ;  and 
though  his  cynical  delight  in  the 
matrimonial  misfortunes  of  his  neigh- 
bours makes  us  feel  that  he  deserves 
his  fate,  yet  his  groan  of  anguish  on 
finding  that  Agnes  is  lost  to  him  for 
ever  touches  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
our  hearts.  The  play  was  produced 
nine  months  after  the  marriage  of 
the  poet  with  Armande  Be j  art,  of  the 
man  of  forty  with  the  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  this  bitter  Oh  !  l  with  which 
Arnolphe  quits  the  stage  seems  almost 
prophetic  of  what  the  author  and 
player  of  the  part  was  himself  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  own  wife. 

In  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes  "  we  see  the 
serious  and  pathetic' side  of  Moliere's 
humours.  In  "  Le  Mariage  Force  "  we 
return  to  the  comic  side,  and  Sgana- 
relle re-appears  in  the  chief  part.  The 
marriage  of  an  old  man  with  a  young 
girl  is  again  the  leading  motive.  But 
the  girl  is  no  longer  an  innocent 
ninny :  she  is  what  Moliere  had  by 
this  time  found  his  own  wife  to  be, 
a  finished  coquette.  Sganarelle,  her 

1  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  Moliere,  when  acting  the  part, 
always  substituted  the  more  comic  expression 
Ouf  for  Oh  ! 


intended  husband,  is  one  of  the  true 
breed,  vulgar,  conceited,  sensual, 
cowardly,  always  asking  other  people's 
advice  and  never  taking  it ;  and  yet 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
shrewd  wit  and  common  sense,  which 
enables  him  to  pay  out  the  doubting 
philosopher  in  his  own  coin,  and  to 
have  an  uncomfortably  clear  vision  of 
the  matrimonial  galley  upon  which 
he  is  forced  to  embark  with  the  lively 
Dorimene.  The  fate  of  George  Dandin 
inevitably  awaits  him ;  but  consider- 
ing that  he  had  only  three  courses 
open  to  him,  to  tight,  to  be  horse- 
whipped, or  to  marry  Dorimene,  he 
will  be  spared  the  self-reproach  of 
"  Vous  1'avez  voulu,  George  Dandin." 
Alcidas,  his  future  brother  in-law,  a 
professional  duellist,  who  beats  him 
till  he  consents  to  the  marriage,  is  a 
very  humorous  sketch :  the  extreme 
courtesy  and  urbanity  of  his  language 
being  in  most  amusing  contrast  with 
the  brutality  of  his  actions. 

We  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Sgana  relies,  the  valet  of  "  Dom 
Juan,"  or  "  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  the 
greatest  of  Moliere's  prose- plays. 

Groundless  though  the  accusations 
were  which  churchmen  and  moralists 
made  against  the  author  of  "  Tartuffe  " 
and ' '  Le  Misanthrope,"  of  having  turned 
religion  and  virtue  into  ridicule,  they 
had  some  right  on  their  side  when 
they  attacked  "  Dom  Juan."  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  quietly  reading  a 
play,  perhaps  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  in  the  passionless  atmosphere  of 
one's  study,  and  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stage  amid  the  excitement 
of  a  theatre,  unable  to  return  upon 
one's  impressions,  but  compelled  to 
judge  each  stroke  at  a  glance.  Even 
as  we  read  "  Dom  Juan "  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  scepticism 
is  not  without  its  attractions  to  the 
pupil  of  Gassendi ;  and  that  Don  Juan 
is  not  merely  a  reckless  atheist  and 
libertine,  but  the  forerunner  not  only 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  but  also  of 
the  modern  Positivist  who  does  every- 
thing "  for  the  love  of  humanity." 
Can  we  then  be  surprised  if  the  Prince 
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de  Conti,  Moliere's  friend  and  patron, 
complained  that  in  "  Dom  Juan " 
atheism  has  'the  leading  part,  while 
the  cause  of  religion  is  intrusted  to 
an  ignorant  buffoon? 

But  poor  Sganarelle  is  not  so  igno- 
rant as  at  first  sight  he  appears.  As 
the  French  say,  "il  a  de  la  lecture," 
and  he  is  fond  of  letting  us  know  it. 
He  talks  of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus : 
he  can  repeat  the  argument  from  final 
causes  in  favour  of  a  God;  and  his 
speech  beginning,  "  C'est  bien  &  vous, 
petit  ver  de  terre,  petit  mirmidon 
que  vous  etes,"  might  have  been 
written  by  Pascal  with  hardly  the 
alteration  of  a  word.  He  feels  that 
there  is  something  admirable  even  in 
him,  the  poor  valet,  something  which 
the  logic  of  "two  and  two  make  four  " 
is  inadequate  to  explain.  But  neither 
can  he  explain  it,  and  when  he  makes 
the  attempt,  either  falls  ignobly  on 
his  back,  or  ends  in  a  long  rigmarole 
of  utter  nonsense.  "  Fine  reasoning  !  " 
says  his  master  with  a  sneer ;  but 
though  Don  Juan,  philosopher  and 
materialist,  has  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, Sganarelle  is  right.  With  all 
the  master's  wit  and  intellectual 
power  the  servant  is  the  better  man, 
for  he  has  a  heart.  Of  all  the  Sgana- 
relles  this  one  is  the  best.  He  has 
many  good  qualities;  but  his  fear 
of  Don  Juan  outweighs  everything, 
for  "  a  great  lord  when  bent  on  mis- 
chief is  a  terrible  thing."  And  so 
from  fear  of  his  master  he  lies  and 
talks  atheism,  and  commits  the  most 
ignoble  actions,  all  of  which  the  better 
part  of  him  abhors.  His  whole  cha- 
racter is,  in  short,  an  epitome  of  the 
humour  of  human  nature,  of  how  low 
a  man  can  sink  when  the  beast  within 
him  gets  the  upper  hand.  And  with 
Sganarelle  it  is  only  for  want  of  that 
quality  which  in  men  of  Don  Juan's 
rank  is  so  rarely  absent — the  only 
good  quality  that  Don  Juan  possesses 
— physical  courage. 

The  Sganarelle  of  the  play  "L'  Amour 

Medecin,"     which     succeeded    "Dom 

Juan,"   and   which   was  written  and 

rehearsed   in    the    almost    incredibly 
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short  space  of  four  days,  is  neither 
a  very  interesting  nor  a  very  humor- 
ous person,  but  he  is  an  excellent  type 
of  a  narrow-minded  egotist.  He  has 
lately  lost  his  wife  (his  only  wife,  as 
he  informs  us),  and  his  one  consolation 
for  her  loss  (he  had  done  nothing  but 
quarrel  with  her  during  her  lifetime) 
is  an  only  daughter.  He  loves  her 
tenderly,  but  with  a  purely  selfish 
love;  for  though,  as  he  believes,  she 
has  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy 
which  has  deprived  her  of  speech,  and 
even  threatens  her  life,  he  will  not 
hear  of  the  only  efficacious  remedy, 
that  of  her  marriage  with  her  lover. 
When  by  dumb  signs  she  makes  her 
position  known  to  him,  he  taxes  her 
Avith  ingratitude  and  heaps  every 
epithet  of  abuse  upon  her,  not  because 
he  objects  to  the  particular  suitor,  but 
because  he  has  no  intention  that  his 
daughter  shall  marry  at  all. 

It  is  doubtless  only  a  coincidence, 
but  is  worth  noticing,  that  "  L' Amour 
Medicin  "  was  written  in  the  same  year 
as  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  La  Rochefoucauld's  "Maximes." 
There  could  not  be  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  which  is  put  for- 
ward so  prominently  in  that  edition, 
that  self-love  is  the  root  of  human 
action,  than  the  conduct  and  senti- 
ments of  Sganarelle. 

The  Sganarelle  of  "  Le  Medecin 
malgre  lui,"  for  the  vigour  and 
realistic  force  with  which  he  is 
drawn,  stands  next  to  his  brother  in 
"Dom  Juan."  But  while  the  valet  of 
the  latter  play  is  morally  the  best  of 
the  Sganarelles,  this  one  is  unques- 
tionably the  worst.  He  is  not  a  fool 
— none  of  the  Sganarelles  are  fools  : 
he  has  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
and  prides  himself  on  being  able  to 
reason  as  no  ordinary  fagot-maker 
can,  and  he  plays  the  doctor  with 
admirable  ingenuity  and  wit ;  but 
morally  he  is  a  worthless  scoundrel 
who  turns  everything  into  drink,  even 
his  wife's  bed,  and  then  beats  her 
because  she  reproaches  him  with  it. 
It  is  this  contrast  between  his  gross 
sensuality  and  his  ready  wit  which 
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makes  him  really  humorous.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  Falstaff  of  low  life. 

Sobie,  in  the  story  of  "  Amphitryon," 
is  in  everything  but  the  name  a  true 
Sganarelle.  The  character,  like  the 
i-est  of  the  play,  is  borrowed  from 
Plautus ;  but  by  virtue  of  certain 
touches,  which  only  a  great  humourist 
could  have  given,  Moliere  has  made  it 
his  own.  Sosie  as  we  have  him  in  the 
French  play  is  neither  honest  nor 
brave  nor  truthful ;  but  he  is  infinitely 
superior  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury  ;  and 
we  forgive  him  everything  for  the  very 
just  estimate  he  makes  of  their  char- 
acters (his  parting  words  to  Mercury 
as  he  returns  to  Olympus  are,  "  I  never 
saw  in  my  life  such  a  devil  as  you  "), 
and  for  the  words  of  wisdom  with 
which  he  ends  the  play  :  "  About  such 
matters  it  is  always  best  to  say  no- 
thing." 

Even  supposing  that  Michelet — who 
admired  Moliere  less  than  he  hated  a 
king,  and  therefore  did  not  scruple  to 
weave  into  his  history  the  most  poison- 
ous scandal  about  the  poet,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  poet's  master — even  if  Michelet 
were  right  in  his  theory  that  the  play 
of  "  Amphitryon  "  was  meant  to  be  an 
allegory  of  the  loves  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Madame  deMontespau, 
Moliere's  Sosie  has  taken  good  care  to 
let  us  know  that  for  his  part  he  did 
not  think  dishonour  any  the  more 
honourable  because  it  was  conferred  by 
royalty.  The  scene  in  which  Sosie 
returns  from  the  wars  to  find  his 
identity  usurped  by  another  Sosie,  who 
is  not  only  the  very  image  of  him,  but 
has  a  minute  acquaintance  with  certain 
little  passages  in  his  career  which  he 
had  particular  reasons  for  keeping  to 
himself,  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
humorous  in  the  whole  of  Moliere ; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  the  way  in  which  Sosie  explains 
to  his  master  how  he  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  superior  force  of  his 
double  to  renounce  his  own  identity. 

In  "  Amphitryon,"  Moliere  adhered 
very  closely  to  Plautus'  play;  but  in 
"L'Avare,"  which  was  produced  in 


the  same  year  (1669),  little  is  borrowed 
from  Plautus,  except  the  mere  outline 
of  the  story.  Harpagon  is  one  of 
Moliere's  finest  characters ;  and  one 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  refute  the  charge  of  ten  brought 
against  him  by  English  critics  that — 
like  Regnard  and  our  own  Ben  Jonson 
— he  portrays  humours  rather  than 
living  men  and  women.  He  did 
occasionally,  it  is  true,  paint  mere 
humours  as  in  "  Les  Facheux "  and 
"  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  ;  "  but  the 
great  majority  of  his  characters  are 
real  human  beings,  and  not  beings  with 
one  quality  so  strongly  exaggerated 
that  they  become  almost  monsters.  It 
is  this  fidelity  to  nature,  this  entire 
freedom  from  exaggeration,  which 
gives  such  a  freshness  to  Moliere's 
work;  while  even  about  "  Volpone  " 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  antiquity 
which  makes  it  rank  with  the  master- 
pieces which  are  often  talked  about 
but  seldom  read. 

Harpagon,  as  I  said,  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  this  truth  to  nature.  He 
is  a  miser — that  is  to  say,  he  hates 
spending  his  money ;  but  he  is  not  a 
miserable,  half-starved  old  man,  living 
in  a  garret.  He  is  a  man  of  position, 
which  to  some  extent  he  keeps  up  :  he 
has  plenty  of  servants,  though  one  of 
them  does  double  duty  as  cook  and 
coachman  :  he  keeps  a  pair  of  horses, 
though  he  keeps  them  so  short  that 
they  are  too  weak  to  do  any  work ; 
and  though  he  is  past  sixty,  he  intends 
to  marry  a  young  woman,  and  puts  up 
with  her  having  no  dowry  on  the 
score  that  the  simple  life  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed  will  make  her 
economical.  In  fact,  he  is  not  more 
avaricious  than  he  is  selfish  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  a  fault  in  his  character,  as  a 
work  of  art,  that  he  has  not  a  single 
good  quality.  The  part  of  Harpagon 
was  taken  by  Moliere  ;  and  Frosine's 
remark  to  him,  "  How  gracefully  you 
cough,"  is  a  characteristic  allusion  to 
the  cough  which  never  left  him,  and  of 
which  he  was  rapidly  dying.  Maitre 
Jacques,  cook  and  gentleman,  is 
delightful.  Though  he  does  not  hold 
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at  all  with  Harpagon's  miserly  ways, 
he  is  a  faithful  servant  to  him,  and 
loves  him,  next  to  his  horses,  better 
than  anybody  in  the  world.  His  love 
for  those  poor  horses,  which,  from  the 
austerity  of  their  fasts  had  become 
mere  phantom?,  is  very  touching.  He 
feels  their  sufferings  as  if  they  were 
his  own  :  he  shares  his  food  with  them  : 
he  has  not  the  heart  to  drive  them, 
still  less  to  touch  them  with  the  whip. 
"  How,"  he  asks,  ie  will  you  have  them 
drag  a  coach  when  they  can't  drag 
themselves  1 " 

Five  months  after  the  production  of 
"L'Avare,"  on  February  5th,  1669, 
"Tartuffe,"  written  as  long  ago  as 
1664  but  played  for  one  night  only  in 
public  exactly  eighteen  months  before, 
was  re-introduced  on  the  boards  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  There  is  not  much 
humour  in  "  Tartuffe."  The  play  is  too 
serious,  the  attack  on  hypocrisy  is  too 
direct  to  admit  of  humour.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  comic  element  in  the  character 
of  Dorine,  and  all  the  scenes  in  which 
she  appears  are  amusing  ;  but  she  is 
witty  and  vivacious  rather  than 
humorous.  The  only  characters 
which  partake  of  real  humour,  and  in 
them  it  is  of  a  severe  kind,  are  those 
of  Madame  Pernelle  and  Orgon,  Mo- 
liere's  part.  Madame  Pernelle  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  how  Moliere, 
like  the  greatest  creators,  like  Homer 
and  ^Eschylus  and  Shakespeare,  can 
draw  a  character  in  a  few  strokes. 
How  vividly  we  can  see  her  hurrying 
out  of  her  daughter-in-law's  house, 
because  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so 
much  worldliness  and  extravagance, 
but  also  because  no  one  pays  her  any 
attention  :  snapping  every  one's  head 
off  who  tries  to  speak  to  her :  preach- 
ingreligion,  and  then  boxing  her  maid's 
ears  to  relieve  her  feelings.  Her  son 
Orgon  is  neither  a  bigot  like  his 
mother,  nor  a  hypocrite  like  Tartuffe. 
He  is  naturally  a  kindly,  affectionate, 
well-disposed  man  ;  but  he  has  become 
so  thoroughly  tartvffie  that  he  breaks 
his  word  to  his  intended  son  in-law, 
tyrannises  over  his  daughter,  quarrels 
with  everybody,  and  disinherits  his 


son  and  finally  his  whole  family.  There 
is  not,  I  think,  much  interest  in  this 
character,  though  perhaps  if  we  had 
seen  Moliere  in  the  part  we  might 
think  otherwise ;  but  he  serves  to 
show  to  what  a  depth  of  iniquity  a 
good  easy  man  may  descend  if  he 
deliver  himself  up  body  and  soul  to  a 
Tartuffe. 

Chrysale,  the  father  in  "  Les  Femmes 
Savantes"  (played  for  the  first  time 
March  llth,  1672),  is  a  far  more 
interesting  and  humorous  character. 
He  is  not  very  brilliant :  he  is  a 
trifle  vain,  and  likes  to  recall  his 
young  days  when  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
rake  ;  but  he  is  a  thoroughly  kind- 
hearted,  genial  gentleman,  and  his 
sympathy  for  the  two  lovers  endears 
him  to  our  hearts.  Unfortunately  his 
wife,  as  he  justly  remarks,  is  a  real 
she-dragon,  who,  on  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction, raises  a  storm  which  lasts  a 
•week ;  and  domestic  storms  are  the  one 
thing  which  our  good  friend  cannot 
abide.  "  Anything  for  a  quiet  life" 
is  his  motto  ;  and  so,  though  every  now 
and  then  he  makes  an  effort  to  stand 
up  to  his  wife,  and  in  her  absence  talks 
most  determinedly  of  his  intention  to 
be  master,  and  of  the  infamy  of  being 
henpecked,  when  the  tug  of  war  comes, 
it  only  takes  a  little  raising  of 
Madame's  voice  to  make  him  capitulate 
at  discretion. 

"Les  Femmes  Savantes"  is  no  doubt 
inferior  to  "Le  Misanthrope"  and 
"Tartuffe"  in  depth  and  power,  and  it 
has  no  great  central  figure  like  that 
of  Alceste  and  Tartuffe ;  but  as  a 
work  of  art  it  must  rank  with 
"  Le  Misanthrope."  What  marvellous 
delicacy  and  finish,  and  above  all 
what  masterly  portraiture!  Besides 
Chrysale  and  his  wife,  Philaminte, 
bluestocking  and  she-dragon,  we 
have  Ariste,  his  brother,  sensible  and 
slightly  sarcastic  :  Belise,  his  sister,  a 
vain,  foolish  old  maid,  whose  head  is 
so  stuffed  with  the  romances  of  Mdlle. 
de  Scudery  and  La  Calprenede  that 
she  fancies  every  man  is  in  love  with 
her,  but  regards  a  declaration  as  posi- 
tively indecent :  Armande,  his  eldest 
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daughter,  a  handsome  selfish  prude : 
Trissotin,  author  and  wit  and  oracle  of 
Philaminte's  salon :  his  friend  Vadius, 
a  learned  and  brutal  pedant  whom  the 
three  ladies  kiss,  when  he  is  intro- 
duced to  them,  because  he  knows 
Greek  :  Martine,  the  cook  who  loses 
her  place  because  (to  use  an  ana- 
chronism) she  has  a  greater  regard 
for  Soyer  than  for  Lindley  Murray, 
and  who  has  a  quick  tongue  in  her 
head,  with  which  she  tells  her  mistress 
some  very  home  truths ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  lovers  Clitandre  and 
Henriette.  Of  all  characters  there  are 
none  so  difficult  to  draw  as  young  men 
and  women  who  are  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  ge'nerosity  and  innocence 
characteristic  of  virtuous  youth.  In 
these  characters  Moliere  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  succeed ;  but  Clitandre  and 
Henriette  are  honourable  exceptions. 
Clitandre  stands  out  clearly  enough  by 
virtue  of  his  frankness  and  generosity ; 
and  Henriette,  tender,  arch,  and 
womanly,  but  with  plenty  of  quiet 
determination,  is  the  one  young  girl 
in  Moliere's  plays  who  really  lives. 
When  that  brute,  Vadius,  on  the 
strength  of  his  Greek  learning  offers 
to  kiss  her,  cannot  we  imagine  the 
quiet  dignity  with  which  she  turns 
away  from  him  with  :  "  Excuse  me, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  Greek." 

M.  Jourdain  occupies  a  far  larger 
space  on  Moliere's  canvas,  and  is  far 
better  known  than  the  bon  homme 
Chrysale,  but  he  is  not  so  subtly 
delineated.  It  is  altogether  a  broader 
style  of  portrait-painting,  which  at  a 
little  distance  has  a  most  admirable 
effect,  but  which,  when  we  come  to 
look  closer,  lacks  those  delicate  touches 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  Chrysale's 
portrait.  Moreover,  M.  Jourdain  is 
only  the  type  of  a  class,  while  a 
Chrysale  may  be  found  in  any  rank 
of  life.  Still,  M.  Jourdain  is  an  infi- 
nitely amusing  picture  of  a  vain  and 
foolish  bourgeois,  whose  ambition  is  to 
become  an  aristocrat ;  and  though  the 
lesson  he  teaches  is  not  for  all  classes, 
it  is  for  all  time.  The  scene  between 
M.  Jourdain  and  Dorante,  the  escroc, 


or  gentleman-blackleg,  is  very  like 
that  between  M.  Diinanche  and  Don 
Juan ;  and  if  Dorante  has  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  the  Don,  we 
may  look  on  M.  Jourdain  as  a  more 
fully  developed  M.  Diinanche — a  M. 
Dimanche  in  private  life  after  he  has 
retired  from  business,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  few  Don  Juans  on  his  books,  has 
given  him  a  very  pretty  fortune. 

The  faults  of  the  play  are  the  intro- 
duction of  Dorimene,  who  has  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  story,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  means  by  which  M. 
Jourdain  is  brought  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  the  lovers.  The  play 
begins  as  a  comedy  and  ends  as  a 
farce :  both  comedy  and  farce  are 
admirable  in  themselves,  but  they  do 
not  fit  well  together. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  before  the 
production  of  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  "  came  "  M.  de  Pourceaugnac," 
which  rivals  the  last  act  of  "  Le  Bour- 
geois "  in  hilarious  gaiety,  but  differs 
from  that  play  in  being  a  farce  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  that  rollicking  exuberant 
fun  of  which  Rabelais  and  Aristophanes 
are  such  consummate  masters  ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  Diderot  that  those 
who  think  that  there  are  many  more 
men  capable  of  writing  "Pourceaug- 
nac "  than  "  Le  Misanthrope "  are 
much  mistaken.  Many  farces  have 
been  produced  as  good  as  "  Pour- 
ceaugnac," notably  by  M.  Labiche,  on 
the  boards  of  the  Palais  Royal :  "  Le 
Misanthrope "  has  at  present  no 
successor. 

M.  de  Pourceaugnac  himself  is  a 
very  remarkable  figure.  He  is  a 
gentleman  from  the  Limousin,  lately 
arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  is  as  much 
at  home  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the 
moon.  He  is  of  a  respectable  but  not 
a  noble  family :  a  sort  of  hobereau  or 
petty  squire,  but  none  the  less 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  Pourceaugnacs,  and  of 
himself  in  particular.  He  has  studied 
law,  and  is  somewhat  proud  of  his 
knowledge  ;  but  when  his  familiarity 
with  legal  terms  induces  Sbrigani  to 
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say,  "Ah  !  I  see  you  are  an  advocate," 
he  indignantly  denies  it.  "  Not  at  all ! 
I  am  a  gentleman,"  and  goes  on  to 
explain  that  common  sense  has  taught 
him  legal  phraseology,  or  (for  this 
explanation  is  naturally  received  with 
incredulity)  that  he  has  picked  it  up 
from  reading  romances.  The  adven- 
tures of  provincials  in  Paris  have 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
French  humourists,  especially  with 
Balzac ;  but  I  question  whether  even 
he  has  ever  drawn  a  better  picture  of 
a  ridiculous  provincial  than  this  of 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac.  Nor  is  Pour- 
ceaugnac  merely  a  provincial,  the  type 
of  a  class.  He  has  some  special  qualities 
of  his  own :  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  although  his  wits,  we  are 
told,  are  of  the  thickest ;  and  he  has  in 
a  remarkable  degree  that  peculiar 
characteristic  of  a  born  gull,  that  of 
being  both  suspicious  and  credulous  in 
the  wrong  place.  He  arrives  at  Paris 
fully  prepared  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  rogues,  but  unfortunately  the 
greatest  rogue  in  Paris  is  on  the  look- 
out for  him  ;  and  so  while  he  mistrusts 
all  the  honest  people  he  comes  across, 
he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
destroyer,  and  after  the  most  perilous 
adventures,  all  brought  about  by  the 
machinations  of  this  ruffian,  leaves 
Paris  with  the  firm  opinion  that  he 
was  the  only  honest  man  he  had 
found  there. 

The  part  of  Pourceaugnac  was  played 
by  Moliere  himself ;  and  it  may  be 
convenient  to  notice  here  that,  from 
the  time  Moliere  abandoned  the  role 
of  Mascarille~!for  that  of  Sganarelle, 
he  always  took  for  himself  the  humor- 
ous character  of  the  piece,  whether  he 
called  it  Sganarelle  or  not.  It  was 
not  always  the  principal  part :  it  was 
not  so  in  "  Tartuffe  "  or  "  Dom  Juan  " 
or  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes  : "  it  was 
generally  an  undignified  part ;  but  it 
was  always  the  part  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  humour  in  it.  The  only 
exception  to  his  otherwise  invariable 
custom  seems  to  occur  in  "  Les  Four- 
beries  de  Scapin,"  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  Scapin,  of 


the  duper,  not  the  dupe,  of  the  witty, 
not  the  humorous  character.  The  part 
is  assigned  to  him  on  the  testimony  of 
Robinet,  a  contemporary.  The  sup- 
position that  he  really  took  the  part 
of  Geronte,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
le  instead  of  se  in  Boileau's  well-known 
lines, 

"  Dans  ce  sac  ridicule  ou  Scapin  s'enveloppe, 
Je  ne  reconnais  plus  1'auteur  du   Misan- 
thrope," 

however  tempting,  has  no  authority 
for  it. 

Between  the  plays  I  last  noticed 
and  "  Le  Misanthrope "  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  striking  contrast.  They  are 
the  brightest  and  gayest  and  most 
laughter  -  moving  of  comedies  :  "  Le 
Misanthrope"  is  the  most  sombre. 
They,  with  their  sparkling  dialogues 
and  comic  situations,  show  to  best 
advantage  on  the  stage  :  "  Le  Misan- 
thrope" with  its  long  speeches,  deep 
thought  and  want  of  action,  is  rather 
for  the  study. 

"  Le  Misanthrope  "  was  produced  on 
June  4th,  1666,  at  what  was  probably 
the  darkest  period  of  Moliere's  life. 
On  November  29th,  1664,  "Tartuffe" 
had  been  played  privately  before  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Paris  pulpits 
had  rung  with  denunciations  of  the 
impious  player  who  had  dared  to  scoff 
at  religion.  Fenelon  alone  among  the 
clergy  raised  a  voice  in  his  defence. 
At  the  beginning  of  1665  appeared 
"Dom  Juan,"  and  the  denunciations 
were  redoubled.  Next  cam e  "  L' Amour 
Medicin,"  and  instantly  there  was  an 
outcry  that  this  terrible  scoffer  was  a 
heretic  in  medicine  as  well  as  religion. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  Moliere 
felt  somewhat  bitter  against  the  world 
when  he  wrote  his  masterpiece.  There 
is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  when  you  have 
fought  on  the  side  of  virtue  to  be 
accused  of  fighting  against  it.  But 
besides  the  sympathy  of  real  friends 
like  Boileau,  Moliere  had  one  never- 
failing  resource  —  that  heaven-sent 
faculty  of  laughter ;  and  so,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  despair  or  anger,  he 
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merely  wrote  another  comedy,  for 
"Le  Misanthrope,"  in  spite  of  its 
dark  shadows,  is  a  true  comedy. 
When,  after  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes," 
his  enemies  attacked  his  literary 
qualities,  he  had  turned  upon  them, 
and  utterly  routed  them  in  "  Le 
Critique  de  1'Ecole"  and  "  L'lm- 
promptu  de  Versailles";  but  now 
that  it  is  his  whole  character  as  a 
man  that  is  denounced,  he  feels  that 
it  is  with  the  whole  of  society  that 
he  is  at  war.  And,  yet,  with  his 
characteristic  sympathy  with  human 
nature  and  depreciation  of  himself,  it 
is  at  himself  rather  than  at  society 
that  he  directs  his  laughter. 

There  has  been  much  discussion.as 
to  whether  M.  de  Montausier,  the 
husband  of  the  celebrated  Julie 
d'Argennes,  or  Moliere  himself  was  the 
original  of  Alceste.  Possibly  some 
parts  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
M.  de  Montausier  ;  but  of  this  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  that  such  a  character 
could  only  have  been  created  by  one 
who  felt  it.  Coleridge  supposes  that 
one  of  Shakespeare's  favourite  methods 
of  creating  character  was  to  take 
some  quality  of  human  nature  and 
consider  how  he  himself  would  have 
felt  and  acted  in  certain  circum- 
stances had  that  quality  been  strongly 
developed  in  him  ;  and  this,  I  imagine, 
is  the  way  in  which  all  the  greatest 
characters  are  created.  Alceste,  then, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  picture  of  what 
Moliere  felt  he  might  have  been  had 
he,  on  the  one  hand,  been  equal  to  his 
aspirations,  and,  on  the  other,  had  the 
faculty  of  laughter  been  denied  him. 
Alceste  is  at  once  an  idealised  Moliere, 
and  a  Moliere  whom  the  discord  in 
human  nature  moves  to  anger  instead 
of  to  laughter.  Those  touching  words 
— "  No,  the  love  that  I  feel  for  that 
young  widow  does  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  her  defects ;  but  for  all  that,  for 
all  I  can  do,  I  confess  my  weakness, 
she  has  the  art  of  pleasing  me" — could 
only  have  been  written  by  one  who 
felt  them  deeply. 

Rousseau,  who  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  humour,  has  accused  Moliere  of  mak- 


ing virtue  ridiculous  in  the  person  of 
Alceste.  The  accusation  is  utterly  ab- 
surd :  Alceste  is  made  ridiculous,  not 
virtue.  Because  a  man  is  essentially 
noble  and  virtuous,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  some  ridiculous 
defects.  We  laugh  at  Alceste,  but 
none  the  le.^s  we  count  him  the  noblest 
figure  that  Moliere  ever  painted.  And 
pray,  we  would  ask,  is  not  Don 
Quixote  ridiculous,  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  the  Antiquary,  and 
Uncle  Toby,  and  Orlando  Friscobaldo, 
and  Colonel  Newcome  ?  And  you, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  preacher  of 
virtue,  were  you  not  most  unutterably 
ridiculous]  Ay,  and  something  in- 
finitely worse.  The  noble  qualities  of 
Alceste  are  too  vividly  portrayed  for 
any  one  to  fail  to  see  them.  At  any 
rate  I  will  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  will  pass  rather  to  his 
ridiculous  side.  He  is  brusque  and 
impetuous  ;  but  his  chief  fault  is  that 
he  takes  things  too  seriously,  that  he 
gets  angry  at  folly  instead  of  laughing 
at  it ;  and  that  in  passing  universal 
condemnation  on  human  nature  he 
forgets  that  in  such  a  judgment  he 
must  necessarily  include  himself.  Bad 
poetry  is  an  abomination,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lose  your 
temper  over  it.  Even  in  his  conduct 
with  Celimene,  Alceste  is  not  free 
from  ridicule,  for  he  treats  a  woman, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  an  arrant 
coquette,  in  a  way  which  a  woman 
whose  sole  desire  was  to  please  him 
alone  would  hardly  have  stood ;  and 
finally  he  commitsthe  double  absurdity, 
first,  of  not  giving  her  up  when  her 
coquetry  is  revealed  to  him  in  a 
singularly  odious  light,  and  secondly, 
of  expecting  that  this  gay  and  lively 
Avidow  of  twenty  would  live  with  him 
in  a  desert.  But  in  spite  of  this  we 
all  feel  that  Mdlle.  Mars  was  right 
when,  on  being  asked  why  she  did  not 
put  more  force  into  Celimene's  words, 
"  II  ne  me  plait  pas,  moi,"  she  excused 
herself  by  saying,  "How can  a  woman 
help  loving  Alceste  ?  " 

In  Moliere's  last  play,  "  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,"  there  is  no  diminution  of 
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power:  the  fun  is  as  irresistible,  the 
situations  as  dramatic,  and  the  dia- 
logues as  vivacious  as  ever.  The  cha- 
racters, too,  are  well  drawn  :  Argon 
and  Diafoirus,  and  Thomas  Diafoirus, 
and  Toinette,  and  Beline,  are  all 
capital.  Argon's  humour  results  from 
the  extreme  excitability  of  his  temper, 
which  is  constantly  bringing  him  into 
situations  thoroughly  unsuited  to  his 
character  as  an  invalid.  One  minute 
he  is  chasing  his  servant  round  the 
room  with  a  stick :  the  next  he  sud- 
denly recollects  the  state  of  his  health 
and  sinks  into  his  chair  with  a,  "  je  ne 
pxiis  plus ! "  As  one  reads  the  play 
now,  one's  thoughts  inevitably  go  back 
to  that  night  of  the  17th  February, 
1673,  the  fourth  representation  of  the 
piece,  in  which  Moliere  played  the  part 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  strange 
irony  that  this  man  who  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  audience  as  he  now 
ran  shouting  about  the  stage  in  bois- 
terous health,  now  dropped  exhausted 
into  his  chair,  should  have  been  in 
grim  reality,  under  the  actor's  mask, 
a  dying  man.  In  all  Moliere's  come- 
dies there  is  not  so  much  humour  as 
in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life — a  grim, 
bitter,  cruel  humour. 

In  every  poet  there  are,  as  it  were, 
two  beings,  the  man  who  sees  and 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  the  artist  who 
provides  a  beautiful  form  for  the  out- 
come of  the  man.  But  though  every 
poet  must  be  both  man  and  artist,  there 
are  many  who  only  give  just  enough 
form  to  their  thoughts  to  ensure  their 
immortality,  while  there  are  others 
whose  feeling  for  beauty  and  harmony 
is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  their 
humanity.  In  Moliere,  giant  among 
literary  artists  though  he  was,  the 
artist  was  ever  subservient  to  the  man. 
We  may  perhaps  find  here  and  there 
in  his  work  imperfections  such  as  we 
do  not  find  in  that  of  Virgil  or  Racine  ; 
but  their  perfection  was  attained  at 
the  cost  of  infinite  study  and  labour, 


while  Moliere,  working  as  he  did 
amid  a  thousand  disquieting  elements, 
and  often  obliged  to  write  at  the  pace 
of  a  hack  journalist,  was  enabled  by 
his  spontaneous  artistic  sense  to  im- 
press upon  his  works  a  perfect  form 
with  a  precision  that  hardly  ever 
failed  him.  It  is,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly with  his  merits  as  a  humourist 
that  I  am  now  concerned.  If  his 
humour  lacks  the  tender  pathos  and 
lyric  inspiration  which  is  the  charm  of 
Jean  Paul,  if  it  has  not  the  deep  in- 
sight of  Cervantes,  nor  that  marvellous 
sympathy  with  the  trivial  oddities 
and  whimsical  prejudices  of  human 
nature,  which  is  the  secret  of  Sterne, 
yet  it  is  true,  and  wise,  and  genial, 
and  delicate,  and  above  all  things,  and 
this  perhaps  is  its  greatest  charm,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  and  simple.  Thack- 
eray, with  all  his  sympathy  with 
human  nature,  cannot  help  betraying 
a  shade  of  contempt  for  his  intellec- 
tual inferiors.  But  Moliere,  whose 
insight  into  human  nature  may  match 
with  Thackeray's,  laughs  at  Sganarelle 
with  the  same  unfailing  kindness  that 
Sterne  shows  towards  Uncle  Toby, 
and  never  betrays  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness that  he,  the  greatest  genius 
of  his  age,  is  in  any  way  superior  to 
the  poor  valet.  The  tradition  that 
Moliere  used  to  read  over  his  plays 
before  they  were  produced  to  his  old 
servant,  La  Forest,  and  profit  by  her 
criticisms,  is  characteristic  of  a  man, 
who,  not  only  in  his  art,  but  in  his 
daily  life  was  always  simple  and  natu- 
ral, and  who  had  in  the  very  highest 
degree  what  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  a 
good  and  wise  book,  calls  "  the  sense 
of  humanity."  It  is  these  qualities 
which  endear  him  to  us,  and  which 
make  us  feel  that  the  most  fitting 
words  with  which  criticism  can  take 
leave  of  him,  are  words  similar  to 
those  used  by  Mdlle.  Mars  of  Alceste. 
"  How  can  a  man  help  loving  Moliere  T' 
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AT   A   WINDOW. 

(To  Cecilia.) 

Search  the  round  Earth,  and  Heavens  afar, 
Man  is  the  highest  thing  you  find  : 
Yet  all  the  powers  of  all  mankind 

Drawn  to  a  point,  could  never  make 
One  scented  little  jasmin-star 

Of  these  that   by  our  window  shake 
As  stirs  the  fitful  evening  wind, 
Showing,  in  purple  depth  between 
The  frondage,  Sirius  glancing  keen. 

Look  back  into  the  twilight  room, 
And  see  amid  the  tender  gloom 
Our  favourite  Picture  glimmering  rich, 
Our  dear  Greek  Goddess  in  her  niche, 

Our  fifty  priceless  Books  a-row, 
And  Music,  where  she  mildly  waits 
To  open  with  a  touch  Heaven's  gates. 
Say  hath  not  Art,  man's  proper  power, 

Its   world  of  miracles  to  show? 
The  boundless  world  of  star  and  flower, 

All  that  exists,  above,  below, 
Is  chaos,   blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
Until  within  the  Soul  it  come 
(That  essence  of  its  gross),  perceive 
Itself  at  last,  and  instant  weave 
A  Universe  of  Beauty,  wrought 
Of   interflow,  within,  without, — 
Soul's  joy :  which  in  its  own  fine  ways 
Art  expresses  and  conveys. 

How  Nature  hides  her  music-tones  ! 
More  deeply  than  her  precious  stones  : 
How  we  have  found  and  set  them  !     Nay, 
To-night,  Love,  do  not  sing  or  play, 
But  improvise — A   Starry  Night, 
And  Beauty  too  is  infinite : 
Its  source  the  Loving  Soul,  a  Face 
Like  yours  its  choicest  dwelling-place. 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 
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IT  is  so  surprising  in  these  days,  and 
so  agreeable,  to  find  any  respect  paid 
to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  ancestor, 
that  even  those  rigid  guardians  of  our 
literary  virtue  who  hold  that  a  petti- 
coat forms  no  protection  to  a  pen 
might  unbend  in  favour  of  this  little 
book.1  But  indeed  no  excuses  are 
necessary.  With  as  much  modesty  as 
truth  Lady  Violet  Greville  has  warned 
her  readers  that  she  makes  "  no  pre- 
tensions to  novelty  or  high  things." 
Her  single  aim  has  been  to  cast  into  a 
shape  convenient  to  the  unlaborious 
reader,  the  career  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  her  family.  To  be  sure, 
the  late  Mark  Napier's  two  books  may 
still  be  bought ;  and  a  translation  of 
Wishart's  panegyric  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  most  public  libraries.2  But 
the  good  bishop  no  doubt  needs  correct- 
ing and  supplementing ;  while  Napier, 
most  painstaking  and  devoted  of  advo- 
cates, was  not  an  assured  master  of 
the  art  of  entertaining.  There  was 
nothing,  then,  to  be  said  against  a 
popular  sketch  of  Montrose :  nay.  in 
an  age  so  singularly  prolific  in  unin- 
teresting and  unimportant  biographies, 
there  needs  no  great  stretch  of  in- 
genuity to  find  much  to  say  for  it. 
Montrose  was  important  in  his  own 
time,  and  should  be  interesting  in 
ours.-'  Lady  Violet  Greville  has  not 
considered  the  character  of  her  an- 
cestor very  curiously.  She  has  been 
at  no  great  pains  to  find  or  make 
excuses  for  him.  It  is  natural  that 
she  should  think  none  are  needed. 

1  "Montrose,"  by  Lady  Violet  Greville. 
London,  1886. 

-"Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,"  by 
Mark  Napier,  Advocate  ;  London,  1838. 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,"  by  the 
same;  Edinburgh,  1840.  "Memoirs  of  the 
most  renowned  James  Graham,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Wishart,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh;  Edinburgh,  181  P. 


At  any  rate  she  has  either  put  by 
or  lightly  passed  over,  those  points 
in  his  career  which  other  writers 
have  found  puzzling  or  indefensi- 
ble. She  has  selected  out  of  the 
materials  provided  for  her  enough 
to  furnish  a  sufficiently  correct  and 
flowing  sketch  of  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque figure ;  and  the  result  may 
be  said  to  bear  about  the  same  relation 
to  serious  history  or  biography,  as 
Maunder's  little  epitomes  bear  to  the 
prodigious  labours  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  Her  ladyship  may  particu- 
larly be  praised  for  the  firm  front  she 
has  shown  to  those  temptations  which 
so  few  biographers,  and  especially  of 
her  sex,  are  found  able  to  resist.  She 
has  put  her  materials  to  no  fantastic 
uses ;  nor  has  her  ancestral  affection 
been  suffered  to  assume  any  unreason- 
able form  of  the  Lues  Boswelliana. 
The  most  that  could  be  said  against 
her  on  this  score,  might  very  well  be 
covered  by  Scott's  excuse  to  Southey 
for  refusing  to  join  in  the  general  con- 
demnation of  another  famous  member 
of  the  House  of  Graham.  Southey  had 
blamed  Wordsworth  for  not  intro- 
ducing into  his  sonnet  on  Killiecrankie 
some  censure  of  Dundee's  character. 
But  Scott  defended  both  Wordsworth 
and  Dundee,  adding  however:  "I  ad- 
mit I  had  many  cavalier  prejudices 
instilled  into  me,  as  my  ancestor  was 
a  Killiecrankie  man." 

"  Great  men,"  said  Carlyle,  "  taken 
up  in  any  way,  are  profitable  company. 
We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly, 
upon  a  great  man  without  gaining 
something  by  him."  To  determine 
Montrose's  claim  to  greatness,  it  would 
first  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  word  great- 
ness. But  definitions  are  dangerous 
things  to  meddle  with  :  no  one  is  ever 
satisfied  with  them  but  the  maker. 
One  miflrht,  indeed,  fall  back  on 
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that  comfortable  solution  of  all 
difficult  problems,  and  maintain  that 
true  greatness  can  only  be  spiritually 
discerned.  But  that  is,  after  all,  a 
form  of  comfort  which  avails  only  when 
joined  to  the  assurance  that  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  spiritually  blind. 
Carlyle  himself  helps  us  little  here. 
As  usual,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
he  was  perhaps  congenitally  incapable 
of  grappling  with,  and  wraps  his  weak- 
ness, as  his  manner  was,  in  a  gorgeous 
veil  of  words.  He  does,  indeed,  preface 
his  discourse  on  Heroes  with  the  fine 
assertion  that  a  Great  Man  is  "  a 
flowing  light-fountain  of  native  original 
insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic  noble- 
ness, in  whose  radiance  all  souls  feel 
that  it  is  well  with  them."  But  tried 
by  this  test,  what  measure  of  greatness 
did  Mahomet,  Knox,  Rousseau,  or 
Napoleon  reach  ?  Manhood  and  heroic 
nobleness  Montrose  certainly  had  :  in- 
sigh't  he  no  less  certainly  lacked.  It 
was  indeed  his  hopeless  incapacity  for 
seeing  things  as  they  were,  that  wrecked 
his  life ;  and  this  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  that  seeming  waywardness  and 
caprice  which  coloured  many  of  his 
actions,  and  to  which  some  writers 
have  given  even  a  harsher  name.  A 
dishonest  man  Montrose  was  not ;  but 
his  ardent  and  imaginative  nature,  as 
much  as  his  ambition,  hurried  him  into 
situations  beyond  his  control,  from 
which  he  was  compelled  eventually  to 
withdraw  with  some  inevitable  loss  of 
reputation,  for  consistency  if  not  for 
honesty.  He  was  never  really  in  touch 
with  the  forces  of  the  time.  Jn  his 
youth  he  misunderstood  the  true  nature 
of  the  Covenant,  as  much  as  he  after- 
wards misunderstood  the  true  nature 
of  the  King.  Like  so  many  others, 
greater  and  less  than  he,  he  shattered 
himself  on  a  fond  belief  in  the  sincerity 
first  of  the  father  and  then  of  the 
son.  The  feeling  which  inspired  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Cavaliers  finds  its  best  expression  in 
Huntley's  answer  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Covenant,  that  "  his  family  had 
risen  and  stood  by  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  for  his  part,  if  the  event 


proved  the  ruin  of  this  King,  he  was 
resolved  to  lay  his  life,  honours,  and 
estate  under  the  rubbish  of  the  King 
his  ruins."     But  the  loyalty  of  Mont- 
rose  was    a    much   more  complicated 
feeling.     He  had  framed  an  impossible 
ideal  of  government,   and  with  equal 
enthusiasm   and    equal    unreason    he 
turned  first  to  the  Covenant  and  then 
to  the  King  to  secure  what  two  cen- 
turies of  unending  conflict  have    not 
yet  succeeded  in  securing.    The  chival- 
rous and  poetic  elements  in  his  nature 
inspired  him  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
national  cause :    the    same   elements, 
added  to  his  imperiousness  and  vanity, 
would  have  sufficed  to  wreck  any  cause 
he  led.     He  declared  on  the  scaffold 
that   he  had    cared   nothing     for  the 
bishops,  and  this  was  true.   Episcopacy 
and    Presbyterianism   were   alike   in- 
different to  him  as  causes  to  fight  for. 
"  He  aimed,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  at 
an  ideal  form  of  society  in  which  the 
clergy   should    confine   themselves   to 
their  spiritual  duties,  and  in  which  the 
King,  after  being  enlightened  by  open 
communication  with  the  Scottish  nation, 
should  maintain  law  and  order  without 
respect  of  persons."  This,  the  historian 
adds,  "  was  essentially  a  layman's  view 
of  the  situation."     He  might  also  have 
added,  essentially  a  Scotchman's  ;  for 
Montrose  seems  never  to  have  realised 
that  the  conflict  between  Charles  and 
his    people   was   a    national    conflict. 
That    the    same    conflict    was    being 
waged  over  a  wider  area  and  destined 
to   more   desperate  issues   apparently 
never  entered    into    his  calculations. 
Charles  was  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Montrose  should  be  his  vicegerent  in 
Scotland.     Yet  the  ambition  of  Mont- 
rose was  no  vulgar  ambition.     He  had 
not  the  singleness  either  of  Strafford 
or  Falkland.    His  ideal  of  government 
was  honestly  designed  for  his  country's 
good  ;    but   it   was  a  government  in 
which  he  was  to   hold    the  foremost 
place.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed 
for  the  strong  personal  jealousies  which 
then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  at  once 
guided  and  thwarted  Scottish  states- 
manship.    There  was  the  same  sense 
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of  family  rivalry  among  the  great 
nobles  of  Scotland  as  among  the  High- 
land clans.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  that  Montrose's  loyalty  to  Charles 
was  inspired  by  his  hatred  of  Argyle. 
But  it  is  certain  that  his  hatred  of 
Argyle  greatly  animated  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  he  made  to  support 
Charles's  authority.  On  the  whole 
Clarendon,  who  in  one  instance,  which 
we  shall  elsewhere  examine,  has  been 
generally  accused  of  gross  unfairness 
to  Montrose,  seems  to  have  justly 
balanced  his  character  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  Thus  died  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, after  he  had  given  as  great  a  testimony 
of  loyalty  and  courage  as  a  subject  can  do, 
and  performed  as  wonderful  actions  in  several 
battles,  upon,  as  great  inequality  of  numbers, 
and  as  great  disadvantages  in  respect  of  arms 
and  other  preparations  for  war,  as  have  been 

performed  in  this  age He  was  of  very 

good  parts  which  were  improved  by  a  good 
education  :  he  had  alwa3's  a  great  emulation, 
or  rather  a  great  contempt  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  (as  he  was  too  apt  to  contemn  those 
he  did  not  love),  who  wanted  nothing  but 
honesty  and  courage  to  be  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  having  all  other  good  talents 
in  a  very  great  degree.  Montrose  was  in  his 
nature  fearless  of  danger,  and  never  declined 
any  enterprise  for  the  difficulty  of  going 
through  with  it,  but  exceedingly  affected 
those  which  seemed  desperate  to  other  men  ; 
and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in  himself 
above  other  men,  which  made  him  live  more 
easily  to  those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to 
be,  inferior  to  him  (towards  whom  he  exer- 
cised wonderful  civility  and  generosity)  than 
with  his  superiors  or  equals.  He  was 
naturally  jealous,  and  suspected  those  who 
did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  way,  not  to 
mean  so  well  as  he.  He  was  not  without 
vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  superior, 
and  he  well  deserved  to  have  his  memory 
preserved  and  celebrated  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  persons  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived." 

But  if  Montrose's  claims  to  great- 
ness are  not  indisputable,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  is  at  least  one  of 
the  most  romantic  figures  in  all  his- 
tory. The  graces  of  his  mind  and 
person,  his  ardent  and  poetical  nature, 
his  excellence  in  all  knightly  accom- 
plishments, his  brilliant  exploits,  his 
desperate  devotion  to  a  lost  cause,  the 
serene  and  lofty  courage  with  which  he 
met  a  shameful  death — in  his  weakness 


as  in  his  strength,  he  stands  out  on 
the  page  of  history,  a  genuine  hero  of 
romance.  Nor  is  he  a  hero  only  to 
those  amiable  sentimentalists  (whom, 
for  our  part,  we  have  no  mind  to  dis- 
parage) who  regard  our  great  Civil  War 
mainly  from  an  ajsthetical  point  of 
view,  and  are  on  the  side  not  of  Church 
and  Crown,  but  of  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Carlyle, 
who  professed  unending  scorn  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  buff  jerkin 
business  "  (partly,  it  may  be,  because 
he  was  himself  not  a  little  indebted 
to  the  same  way  of  working),  has 
graciously  allowed  Montrose's  claim 
on  posterity.  "  The  noblest  of  all  the 
Cavaliers,"  he  calls  him  :  "  an  accom- 
plished, gallant-hearted,  splendid  man, 
what  one  may  call  the  Hero-Cavalier. 
....  He  was  at  one  period,  for  a 
short  while,  master  of  all  Scotland. 
One  man;  but  he  was  a  man  ;  a  million 
zealous  men  but  without  the  one  ;  they 
against  him  were  powerless."  And  if 
he  was  not  a  hero  in  the  highest  and 
purest  sense  of  the  word,  he  had 
assuredly  some  strain  of  the  heroic 
quality.  If  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
he  did  some  great  things.  It  is 
perhaps  because  they  had,  and  could 
have  no  enduring  result,  that  he  falls 
short  of  true  greatness. 

It  must  always  remain  doubtful 
whether  Montrose  would  ever  have 
subscribed  the  Covenant  but  for  some 
little  touch  of  pique.  But  this  doubt 
need  cast  no  suspicion  on  his  good 
faith  to  the  cause,  when  he  had  once 
embraced  it.  The  natural  place  for  a 
young  man  of  his  temperament,  birth 
and  education  was  by  the  side  of  his 
King.  Since  the  dawn  of  their  history, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Grahams 
had  served  their  sovereign  well.  His 
brother-in-law  and  guardian,  Lord 
Napier  of  Merchistoun,  under  whose 
care  he  passed  on  his  father's  death  in 
1626,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years 
old,  had  been  liked  and  trusted  well  by 
James  for  his  moderation  and  honesty, 
merits  rare  everywhere  among  the 
politicians  of  those  times,  and  nowhere 
so  rare  as  among  the  politicians  of 
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Scotland.  The  first  of  his  subjects 
Charles  raised  to  the  peerage  was  this 
faithful  servant.  Such  a  man  was 
little  likely  to  teach  his  pupil  to 
oppose  the  authority  of  the  Crown ; 
but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  he 
taught  him  much  that  it  had  been 
better  for  such  a  pupil  never  to  have 
learned.  Napier  was  a  staunch  up- 
holder of  the  right  of  kings  to  rule, 
but  not  of  their  right  to  break  the  law. 
He  disliked  Episcopacy,  but  he  had  no 
mind  to  see  Presbyterianism  usurping 
the  sovereign's  place.  The  province 
of  the  Church  he  held  to  be  not  tem- 
poral but  spiritual.  He  was  equally 
opposed  to  either  extreme :  to  the 
monarchical  despotism  of  Straffopd 
and  the  fanatical  despotism  of  Argyle. 
Napier,  in  short,  would  have  been  in 
these  days,  we  may  imagine,  a  Liberal 
Unionist— a  position  which  in  the 
crisis  then  coming  on  the  kingdom 
was  simply  impossible,  whatever  it 
may  prove  to  be  now.  Strafford  was 
in  theory  right,  who  saw  that  the  only 
policy  possible  then  was  the  policy  of 
Thorough,  The  fight  was  a  fight  for 
life  :  the  victory  could  be  won  only  by 
the  death  of  the  vanquished  :  in  St. 
John's  significant  words,  things  had  to 
grow  worse  before  they  could  grow 
better.  Perhaps  fortunately  for  him, 
Napier  died  before  the  troubles  reached 
their  height  ;  but  his  cooler  head  and 
more  moderate  ambition  might  have 
steered  him  safely  through  the  storm 
which  wrecked  his  pupil. 

After  an  education  received  partly 
from  a  private  tutor  and  partly  at  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Mont- 
rose  married,  when  only  eighteen,  Lady 
Magdalene  Carnegy,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk,  and  three  years  later, 
in  1633,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  It 
was  for  some  time  supposed  that  he 
commanded  the  Scottish  Guards  which 
Lord  Gordon  carried  over  to  France  in 
that  year  for  the  service  of  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
this  was  not  so.  The  time  of  foreign 
travel  was  'passed,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary,  in  "  improv- 
ing his  intellectuals."  His  study 


was  "  to  read  men  and  the  actions  of 
great  men ;  "  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  during  the  three  years  passed  by 
him  in  France  and  Italy  he  saw  any 
military  service.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  1635,  or  early  in  the  following  year, 
that  Montrose  returned  to  Scotland. 
His  faithful  friend  and  biographer, 
Dr.  Wishart,  has  left  the  following 
picture  of  the  young  Earl  at  this 
time. 

"  He  was  not  very  tall,  not  much  exceeding 
a  middle  stature,  but  of  an  exceeding  strong 
composition  of  body,  and  an  incredible  force, 
joined  with  an  excellent  proportion  and  fine 
features.  His  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
his  complexion  sanguine,  of  a  quick  and 
piercing  grey  eye,  with  a  high  nose,  somewhat 
like  the  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Persian  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
princely  carriage  and  excellent  address,  which 
made  him  to  be  used  by  all  princes  for  the 
most  part  with  the  greatest  familiarity  :  he 
was  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular 
grace  in  riding.  He  was  of  a  most  resolute 
and  undaunted  spirit,  which  began  to  appear 
in  him,  to  the  wonder  and  expectation  of  all 
men,  even  in  his  childhood.  .  .  .  He  was 
exceeding  constant  and  loving  to  those  who  did 
adhere  to  him,  and  very  aSable  to  such  as  he 
knew  ;  though  his  carriage,  which  indeed  was 
not  ordinary,  made  him  seem  proud  ;  nor  can 
his  enemies  lay  any  greater  fault  to  his  charge 
than  his  insatiable  desire  of  honour,  which  he 
pursued  with  a  train  of  the  most  splendid  and 
heroic  actions,  and  such  as  had  no  mixture 
either  •  of  avarice  or  self-interest,  though  he 
was  branded  for  these  vices  very  unworthily 
by  his  enemies." 

Burnet,  whose  knowledge,  however, 
must  have  been  wholly  second-hand, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  but  six  years  old 
when  Montrose  died,  has  described 
him  as  too  much  given  to  heroics : 
"  he  lived  as  in  a  romance,  for  his 
whole  manner  was  stately  to  affecta- 
tion." His  Covenanting  associates 
complained  of  his  pride  arid  his  grand 
manners  :  "too  airy  and  volage,"  they 
found  him  for  their  sober  tastes.  All 
this  is  very  much  of  a  piece  with 
Clarendon's  portrait.  It  is  clear  that, 
in  the  colloquial  language  of  our  own 
day,  Montrose  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  himself.  He  wished  to 
lead,  and  would  not  brook  the  pre- 
liminary discipline  of  learning  to 
follow.  But  it  is  clear  also  that  he 
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had  many  noble  and  genuine  qualities  ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  he  only 
needed  more  stability  to  be  a  truly 
great  man. 

Such  was  Montrose  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  gifted  by  nature  and 
education  with  every  passport  as  it 
seemed  to  the  King's  favour.  But 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  then  stood 
nearest  to  the  royal  ear,  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  make  room  for  his  brilliant 
young  countryman.  Montrose  had 
been  advised  to  pay  his  court  through 
Hamilton.  He  did  so,  and  was  received 
with  every  appearance  of  welcome. 
But  he  was  told  that  the  King's  face 
was  set  as  a  rock  against  all  Scotch- 
men. It  was  only  his  love  for  his 
country,  added  Hamilton,  that  kept 
him  near  a  sovereign  whose  design  was 
to  bring  that  country  to  the  condition 
of  a  subdued  province.  Meanwhile 
the  jealous  fellow  had  whispered  in 
the  King's  ear  that  this  young  man 
was  likely  to  prove  troublesome.  He 
was  so  powerful  and  popular  in  Scot- 
land, by  reason  of  the  royal  strain  in 
his  blood,  that,  if  he  were  not  checked 
at  the  outset,  he  might  grow  into  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  Crown.  Charles 
took  the  hint,  received  Montrose  with 
studied  coldness,  held  out  his  hand  to 
be  kissed,  and  then  turned  away  with 
indifference  to  chat  with  his  courtiers. 

Bishop  Heylin,  the  biographer  of 
Laud,  was  the  first  to  tell  this  story, 
as  he  avowed,  on  the  authority  of 
Montrose  himself.  It  is  itself  so  pro- 
bable, as  characteristic  both  of  Charles 
and  Hamilton,  and  it  makes  so  clear 
what  is  otherwise  not  quite  intelligible, 
that  it  has  never  been  disputed.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  effect  of  such 
a  reception  on  a  man  of  Montrose' s 
temper.  The  disaffected  party  could 
have  found  him  in  no  better  frame  of 
mind  for  their  purpose.  His  wounded 
vanity,  added  to  the  hints  Hamilton 
had  let  fall  of  the  King's  designs  on 
Scotland,  made  him  soft  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  crafty  and  unscrupulous  men. 
But  he  did  not  throw  himself  at  once 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Mr. 
Gardiner  says  that  the  resistance  of 


Scotland  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
was  at  that  time  as  much  national  as 
religious.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
separate  these  two  factors  in  Scottish 
affairs  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  back  to  its  source  the  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  John  Knox  is  its 
accepted  father,  but  George  Buchanan 
was  before  Knox ;  and  neither  could 
have  done  what  he  did,  any  more  than 
Luther  could  have  done  his  work,  had 
not  the  heart  of  the  nation  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  But  so  far  as 
Charles  was  concerned,  the  opposition 
began  among  the  nobles,  whom  he  had 
both  offended  and  alarmed  by  his  pro- 
posal to  restore  to  the  Church  the 
tithes  which  they  had  usurped.  This 
proposal  they  represented  to  the  people 
as  merely  an  excuse  for  aggrandizing 
the  spiritual  at  the  expense  of  the 
temporal  power  ;  and  their  representa- 
tion naturally  took  colour  from  the 
unwise  attempt  made  at  the  same 
time  to  impose  upon  them  the  new 
Liturgy  of  Laud,  whom  men  were 
then  calling  the  Pope  of  Canterbury. 
Since  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1633  these  angry  lords  had 
been  busy  laying  the  train  of  re- 
bellion, but  it  was  a  woman's  hand 
that  fired  it.  And  Jenny  Geddes, 
with  her  historic  stool,  is  not  the  sole 
heroine  of  the  deed.  In  July,  1637, 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
women  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar.  Two 
months  later  a  convention  of  disaffected 
noblemen,  with  some  ministers  and 
burgesses  from  Fife  and  the  western 
shires,  met  in  Edinburgh.  Rothes 
was  at  their  head,  and  with  him  were 
Cassilis,  Home,  Eglinton,  Lindsay, 
Loudon,  Wemyss,  and  other  powerful 
lords ;  but  Montrose  was  not  among 
them.  They  called  themselves  Suppli- 
cants, and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was 
deputed  to  convey  their  supplications 
to  the  King.  Meanwhile  preachers 
were  told  off  to  canvass  the  country 
districts,  and  inflame  the  popular  mind 
with  the  notion  of  an  Episcopal 
tyranny.  A  month  later  a  formal 
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complaint  was  drawn  up  against  the 
bishops  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
— too  violently  worded  for  prudent 
Robert Baillie's  taste,  who  nevertheless 
set  his  hand  to  it,  as  being  the  least 
of  two  evils.  The  agitation  now  spread 
everywhere.  Edinburgh  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  The  Bishop  of 
Galloway  was  nearly  murdered,  and 
the  Provost  fled  the  city.  Another 
great  meeting  was  convened  for 
November  17th,  and  at  this  meeting 
Montrose  made  his  first  appearance  in 
opposition.  "  The  canniness  of  Rothes," 
says  Baillie,  "  brought  in  Montrose  to 
our  party." 

The  constitution  was  now  practically 
overturned.  A  committee  of  twelve 
was  appointed  to  consult  about  a  new 
one.  Among  them  were  Montrose  and 
his  nephew,  by  marriage  with  Lord 
Napier's  daughter,  Sir  George  Stirling 
of  Keir.  Their  first  proceeding  was 
to  draw  up  their  charter,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Covenant. 
Montrose  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  share  in  its  concoction ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  a  new  recruit,  and  one, 
moreover,  whom  the  extreme  party 
even  then  thought  unlikely  to  follow 
them  where  they  intended  to  lead, 
would  have  been  allowed  any.  Rothes, 
Loudon,  Balmerino,  Johnston  of  War- 
riston  the  lawyer,  and  Alexander  Hen- 
derson the  clergyman,  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  Covenant  of  1638. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  Covenant  was  a  different  thing 
from  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
of  1643.  Before  his  judges  Montrose 
professed  himself  to  be  still,  as  he 
always  had  been,  true  to  the  national 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty  which  he 
had  subscribed  in  1638.  "I  did  en- 
gage in  the  first  Covenant,"  he  said, 
"and  was  faithful  to  it.  When  I 
perceived  some  private  persons  under 
colour  of  religion,  intend  to  wring  the 
authority  from  the  King  and  to  seize 
on  it  for  themselves,  it  was  thought  fit, 
for  the  clearing  of  honest  men,  that  a 
bond  should  be  subscribed,  wherein 
the  security  of  religion  was  sufficiently 
provided  for.  For  the  League,  I  thank 


God  I  was  never  in  it,  and  so  could 
not  break  it."  The  Covenant  of  1638 
was  practically  no  more  than  a  new 
edition  of  the  old  Covenant  of  1557, 
framed  when  the  shadow  of  Catholic 
Spain  was  dark  upon  the  land,  but 
now  revised  to  meet  the  change  of 
times  and  things.  There  was  still  no 
spoken  word  of  disobedience  to  the 
Crown  :  there  were  still  the  old  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  and  love. 

""We  declare  before  God  and  men,"  they 
protested,  "  that  we  have  no  iutention  or 
desire  to  attempt  anything  that  may  turn  to 
the  dishonour  of  God  or  to  the  diminution  of 
the  King's  grace  and  authority.  But  on  the 
contrary,  we  promise  and  swear  that  we  shall 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with  our  means 
and  lives  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread 
sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  foresaid  true  religion,  liberties  and  laws 
of  the  kingdom  ;  as  also  to  the  mutual  defence 
and  assistance,  every  one  of  us  of  another,  in 
the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the  true  religion 
and  his  majesty's  authority  with  our  best 
counsel  and  bodies,  means  and  whole  power, 
against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  this 
last  clause  seemed  hardly  of  a  piece 
with  the  previous  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  they  answered 
that  their  attachment  to  the  Crown 
was  cleared  by  the  plainness  of  the 
words  of  the  Covenant  and  by  their 
sincerity  of  purpose.  But  there  is,  in 
the  following  clause,  a  manifest  con- 
sciousness that  this  sincerity  might, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  less  certain 
to  others  than  it  was  to  themselves : 

"Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of 
rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else  our  adver- 
saries, from  their  craft  and  malice,  would  put 
on  us,  seeing  that  what  we  do  is  as  well  war- 
ranted, and  riseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty 
of  our  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  common  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity. " 

The  authors  chose  their  words  well. 
It  seems  difficult  now  to  believe  that 
any  thinking  man  who  read  that 
Covenant  can  have  remained  blind  to 
its  inevitable  issue.  But  this  maze 
of  protestations  was  precisely  framed 
to  catch  the  heart  and  mislead  the 
head  of  such  a  man  as  Montrose. 
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Sincere  himself,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  associates.  Burn- 
ing with  desire  to  stand  forth  as  the 
champion  of  his  country  and  religion, 
with  his  head  full  of  wild  and  whirling 
plans  for  an  impossible  Utopia  where 
King  and  subjects  should  be  in  har- 
mony on  all  points,  he  swallowed  the 
Covenant  whole,  with  the  full  intent 
of  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter,  of 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  King 
at  the  same  time  as  he  denied  the 
King's  authority  to  impose  upon  his 
subjects  a  religion  or  a  constitution 
that  they  would  not  brook.  We  may 
smile  now  to  think  how  any  man  could 
be  so  deluded  ;  but  we  need  not  look 
far  to  find  wiser  and  more  experienced 
men  than  the  young  Montrose  deluding 
themselves  yet  more  strangely. 

The  Covenanters  at  once  proceeded 
to  business.  Montrose  was  despatched 
to  Aberdeen,  the  one  town  of  import- 
ance which  had  declined  to  subscribe 
to  the  new  Confession  of  Faith.  There 
the  power  of  Huntly  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  he  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Covenant.  This  first  visit, 
however,  was  no  warlike  demonstra- 
tion. Montrose's  chief  agents  were 
three  ministers,  of  whom  one  rejoiced 
in  the  ominous  name  of  Cant.  In 
after  years  this  same  Cant  was  famous 
for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  de- 
nounced Montrose  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  "  bloody  butcher,"  "a  hellish  traitor," 
"  with  many  other  speeches,"  as  the 
worthy  John  Scalding  of  Aberdeen 
truly  thought,  "  unmeet  to  be  uttered 
by  a  minister  from  the  chair  of  verity." 
The  embassy  did  little  good,  though  a 
few  lairds  were  induced  to  subscribe 
their  names  out  of  jealousy  to  the 
Gordons.  On  his  next  visit  to  the 
stubborn  town  Montrose  was  to  appear 
as  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  conquer- 
ing army,  with  "  the  old  little  crooked 
soldier,"  Alexander  Leslie,  the  most 
experienced  captain  Scotland  then 
possessed,  as  his  lieutenant. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pay  that 
jealousy  of  Argjle  drove  Montrose 
out  of  the  Covenant ;  but  that  feeling 
probably  moved  him  to  reflect  a  little 


more  closely  on  what  he  was  doing, 
and  whither  he  was  drifting.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1638  that  Argyle 
first  came  to  the  front  of  affairs. 
Throughout  the  summer  Hamilton, 
as  Royal  Commissioner,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  Covenanters 
to  terms.  Certain  concessions  were 
promised.  A  General  Assembly  was 
to  be  summoned,  and  then  a  Parlia- 
ment :  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  new 
Liturgy.  But  the  Assembly  had  hardly 
met  when  Hamilton  told  them  he  could 
not  as  the  King's  Commissioner  sanc- 
tion their  proceedings  against  the 
bishops,  and  returned  to  England. 
The  Assembly,  however,  continued  to 
sit,  passing  as  law  all  the  concessions 
the  King  had  promised,  and  excommu- 
nicating the  bishops.  Then  followed 
Montrose's  second  visit  to  Aberdeen, 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Covenanting  army,  whieh  was  really 
the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  his  not  very 
open-handed  dealings  with  Huntley  ; 
the  King's  march  to  the  Border ;  the 
gathering  on  Dunse  Law ;  and  then  the 
momentary  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  the  pacification  of  Berwick  in  June, 
1639. 

Montrose  was  not  among  the  com- 
missioners who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Berwick  ;  but  a  month  later  he  had  an 
interview  with  Charles  at  the  same 
place,  and  after  this  interview  his 
influence  among  the  Covenanters  began 
sensibly  to  decline  as  Argyle' s  began 
to  rise.  About  the  same  time  he 
became  aware  of  a  proposition  of  the 
latter's  to  establish  a  sort  of  military 
dictatorship  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
while  the  Covenanting  army  under 
Leslie  lay  on  the  Border.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attribute  to  mere  per- 
sonal jealousy  Montrose's  dislike  to 
see  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
Argyle.  That  they  were  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  rivals  is  clear.  The 
people  looked  upon  them,  says  Claren- 
don, "as  young  men  of  unlimited 
ambition,  and  used  to  say  that  they 
were  like  Caesar  and  Pompey — the  one 
would  endure  no  superior,  and  the 
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other  would  have  no  equal."  But  the 
ambition  of  Montrose  was  at  least  a 
purer  and  less  interested  passion  than 
the  ambition  of  Argyle  ;  and  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  Montrose  would 
never  have  been  put  to  such  brutal 
uses  as  Argyle  proved,  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Ogilvies,  it  might  be  put 
in  his.  Nor  was  King  Campbell,  as 
they  began  now  to  call  Argyle,  the 
only  cause  of  disquiet.  The  demands 
of  the  Assembly  were  daily  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogative.  Its  very 
existence  was  indeed  a  violation  of  the 
letter  of  the  Covenant,  for  it  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  King,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  defiance  of  his  author- 
ity. Others  besides  Montrose  began 
now  to  be  doubtful  of  this  new  power 
they  had  helped  to  raise.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  resolved  to 
combine  these  waverers  in  a  new 
Covenant,  as  it  were,  which  should 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  one  they  now 
saw  being  carried  to  issues  they  had 
never  contemplated.  This  new  compact 
is  known  in  history  as  theCumbernauld 
Bond,  from  the  name  of  Lord  Wigton's 
house  where  it  was  signed.  Besides 
Montrose  and  Wigton,  the  Lords 
Marischal,  Perth,  Athole,  Mar,  Home, 
Seaforth,  and  others  of  position,  were 
among  the  subscribers.  Baillie,  who 
takes  good  care  not  to  quote  it,  calls 
it  "  Montrose's  damnable  bond,  by 
which  he  thought  to  have  sold  us  to 
the  enemy."  But  it  is  really  a  very 
simple  document.  It  is  practically  no 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  Covenant 
which  the  subscribers  swear  to  main- 
tain against  "the  particular  and  in- 
direct practising  of  a  few."  It  is  of 
course  manifest  that  Argyle  is  the 
man  aimed  at ;  but  Argyle  happened 
to  be  at  that  time,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  subscribers,  the  one  man 
from  whom  "the  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  of  their  poor  kingdom,"  which 
the  Covenant  had  sworn  to  protect,  had 
most  to  fear. 

Undoubtedly  it  had  been  better  for 
Montrose's  reputation  had  he  now 
ceased  from  all  active  adherence  to  a 
cause  which  was  no  longer  his  own. 


It  is  indeed  difficult  to  discover  any 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  could 
reconcile  his  subscription  to  this  bond 
with  his  appearance  in  England  in 
arms  against  the  King's  authority. 
An  explanation  might  indeed  be  found 
in  a  passage  from  Wishart,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  later  writer  has 
taken  into  account.  The  army  was 
now  under  the  charge  of  Leslie,  whose 
long  training  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  given  him  a  title  to  command 
which  no  other  captain  in  the  kingdom 
could  show.  But  Montrose  and  his 
friends  could  count,  according  to  Wis- 
hart, upon  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  who 
composed  the  Covenanting  forces ; 
"  and  truly,"  the  biographer  goes  on, 
"  if  a  great  part  of  them  had  not  been 
worse  than  their  words,  he  had  either 
brought  the  whole  army  along  with 
him  to  the  King,  or  at  least  had  broken 
the  neck  of  the  Covenanters'  designs." 
Here,  however,  as  elsewhere  through 
this  period  of  his  life,  we  can  but  guess 
at  the  motives  and  meanings  of  Mont- 
rose's actions ;  and  if  we  err,  we  err 
perhaps  on  the  safe  side  by  assuming 
that  he  had  no  more  certain  knowledge 
of  them  than  we  have.  At  least,  if  he 
designed  to  go  over  to  the  King  on 
crossing  the  Border,  he  had  no  chance 
of  doing  so.  The  brief  skirmish  at 
Newburn  was  followed  by  the  un- 
opposed occupation  of  Newcastle,  and 
then  the  treaty  of  Ripon  once  more 
stopped  the  war  for  a  while. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most 
puzzling  incident  in  Montrose's  Cove- 
nanting career — that  which  is  known 
in  Scottish  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Incident.  It  was  no  secret  that  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the 
King.  Rushing  with  characteristic 
impetuosity  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
treaty  of  Ripon  meant  peace,  Montrose 
had  written  to  Charles,  praying  him  to 
come  in  person  to  Scotland.  The 
letter,  if  the  draft  which  Napier 
quotes  in  his  biography  of  Montrose 
be  the  draft  of  this  letter,  was  both 
honest  and  sensible.  It  gave  Charles 
the  best  possible  advice,  without  in 
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any  way  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Covenant,  as  interpreted  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Cumbernauld  Bond. 
But  it  undoubtedly  contained  expres- 
sions dangerous  to  be  used  by  a  man 
in  Montrose's  position.  The  letter  was 
stolen  from  the  King's  pocket  and 
forwarded  to  the  Assembly.  About 
the  same  time  Argyle  ferreted  out  the 
secret  of  the  bond,  and  taxed  Mont- 
rose  with  double  dealing.  Montrose 
frankly  avowed  both  letter  and  bond. 
There  was  a  stormy  scene,  and  some 
of  the  more  fiery  spirits  pressed  the 
Assembly  to  make  it  a  matter  of  death. 
But  Argyle  and  his  party  thought 
themselves  hardly  strong  enough  yet 
for  such  an  extreme  course.  The  bond 
was  surrendered  and  burnt :  the  sub- 
scribers gave  a  declaration  that  nothing 
was  designed  against  the  public  in- 
terest ;  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop  for  the  time. 

But  only  for  a  time.  In  the  summer 
of  1641  the  King  was  again  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  found  both  Montrose  and 
Napier  in  prison.  The  former  had 
been  rash  enough  to  entertain  one 
Murray,  a  zealous  Covenanting  min- 
ister, with  his  views  on  the  state  of 
affairs,  in  which  Argyle  of  course  was 
not  spared.  Montrose  told  of  the 
proposed  dictatorship,  and  also  of  some 
treasonable  ideas  his  rival  was  reported 
to  hold  on  the  possible  necessity  of 
deposing  the  King.  Murray  naturally 
repeated  the  talk,  no  doubt  with  some 
embellishments  ;  and  Montrose  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates.  He  owned  his  words, 
gave  as  his  authority  for  the  scheme 
of  dictatorship  Lord  Lindsay,  and  for 
the  deposition,  one  John  Stewart  of 
Ladywell.  On  examination  Stewart 
repeated  his  charge  to  Argyle's  face  : 
"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  heard  you 
speak  these  words  in  Athole,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  great  many  people,  whereof 
you  are  in  good  memory."  Argyle  of 
course  blustered,  explained,  denied, 
and  finally  got  the  man  committed  to 
prison.  There,  in  the  fear  of  death, 
he  was  induced  by  Balmerino  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  lied  out  of  malice  to 
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Argyle.  But  his  confession  availed 
him  nothing :  he  was  tried  under  the 
old  statute  of  leasing-making,  con- 
demned and  executed.  At  the  last 
moment  he  recanted  once  more,  declar- 
ing his  original  charges  to  be  true. 
It  is  dangerous  to  put  much  faith  in 
so  unstable  a  witness.  Argyle  had  no 
doubt  discussed,  as  very  many  in  those 
days  discussed,  how  far  Parliament 
could  lawfully  go  against  the  Crown, 
and  whether  strange  diseases  might 
not  need  strange  remedies.  But  he 
was  the  last  of  men  to  have  committed 
himself  in  general  company  to  the  ex- 
tent Montrose  avowed ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Stewart 
had  in  the  first  instance  exaggerated 
to  please  Montrose,  and  that  Montrose 
had  afterwards  exaggerated  to  crush 
Argyle.  But  Argyle  was  not  to  be 
crushed.  It  is  a  significant  proof  of 
his  strength  and  his  rival's  weakness 
that  there  was  never  at  any  moment 
a  disposition  to  put  him  on  his  trial. 
The  object  of  the  Estates  was  not  to 
examine  Argyle  but  to  convict  Mont- 
rose. And  against  the  latter  the  stars 
were  now  fighting.  More  letters  were 
discovered,  sewn  up  in  the  saddle  of  a 
certain  Captain  Walter  Stewart,  who 
had  carried  messages  between  Mont- 
rose and  the  Court.  Among  them  was 
a  mysterious  document  partly  in 
cipher,  which  was  beyond  question 
suspicious,  though  both  Charles  and 
Montrose  denied  all  knowledge  of  it. 
This  Stewart  also  deposed  to  certain 
conversations  he  had  been  present  at 
between  Montrose,  Napier,  and  Stir- 
ling of  Keir :  conversations  harmless 
enough  in  themselves,  and  natural 
enough  in  the  circumstances,  but  all 
tending  to  swell  the  accusation  against 
the  Plotters,  as  Montrose  and  his  party 
were  now  called.  It  was  impossible 
at  present  to  bring  them  under  the 
capital  charge  of  leasing-making ;  but 
Argyle  was  now  strong  enough  to  act 
on  suspicion.  Montrose  and  his  friends 
were  accordingly  arrested  on  June 
llth,  and  sent  to  the  Castle.  All 
through  the  summer  their  examina- 
tion dragged  on  :  Montrose's  private 
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papers  were  ransacked  :  Balmerino  and 
others  plied  him  in  prison  with  artful 
questions  and  offers :  every  form  of 
legal  and  illegal  ingenuity  was  used 
to  make  him  incriminate,  or  at  least 
contradict  his  own  or  his  friends' 
evidence  :  all  was  to  no  purpose.  He 
was  courteous  and  temperate  in  his 
answers,  but  firm  in  his  assertion  that 
he  had  not  plotted  against  the  interests 
of  his  country.  All  he  demanded  was 
a  public  trial. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the 
King  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  August 
14th.  All  this  confused  affair  is 
divided  historically  into  two  parts, 
the  Plot  and  the  Incident.  For  the 
Plot,  Montrose  and  the  others  were 
now  in  prison ;  and  out  of  the  Plot 
grew  the  Incident.  Briefly  stated,  the 
latter  comes  to  this, — that  Montrose 
offered  to  Charles  to  get  rid  of,  or  in 
other  words  to  assassinate,  Argyle  and 
Hamilton,  who  had  now  joined  Argyle. 
The  authority  for  this  story  is  Claren- 
don ;  but  different  editions  of  his 
history  give  a  different  degree  of 
authority.  As  originally  printed  the 
passage  runs  as  follows. 

"True  it  is,  that  from  the  time  that  Argyle 
declared  himself  against  the  King  (which  was 
immediately  after  the  first  pacification)  Mon- 
trose appeared  with  less  vigour  for  the  Coven- 
ant, and  had,  by  underhand  and  secret  in- 
sinuations, made  profl'er  of  his  service  to  the 
King.  But  now,  after  his  Majesty's  arrival 
in  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  he 
came  privately  to  the  King ;  and  informed 
him  of  many  particulars,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion  ;  and  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty  and  false  towards 
his  Majesty  than  Argyle  ;  and  offered  to  make 
proof  of  all  in  the  Parliament ;  but  rather 
desired  to  have  them  both  made  away  ;  which 
he  frankly  undertook  to  do ;  but  the  King, 
abhorring  that  expedient,  though  for  his  own 
security,  advised  that  the  proofs  might  be 
prepared  for  the  Parliament.  When  suddenly, 
upon  a  Sunday  morning,  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh was  in  arms  ;  and  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  both  gone  out  of  the  town  to  their 
own  houses ;  where  they  stood  upon  their 
guards,  declaring  publicly,  that  they  had 
withdrawn  themselves  because  they  knew 
there  was  a  design  to  assassinate  them  ;  and 
chose  rather  to  absent  themselves,  than  by 
standing  upon  their  defence  in  Edinburgh 
(which  they  could  well  have  done)  to  hazard 


the  public  peace  and  security  of  the 
Parliament  ;  which  thundered  on  their 
behalf." 

In  the  edition  of  1826,  when  some 
passages,  which  had  hitherto  been 
softened  down  or  suppressed,  were  first 
printed  in  their  native  form,  the 
euphemistic  phrase,  "to  have  them 
both  made  away"  was  translated  into 
the  original  vernacular,  "  to  kill  them 
both."  Now,  it  is  certain  that  Claren- 
don was  wrong  in  saying  there  was 
any  interview  between  Charles  and 
Montrose.  The  latter  was  under  strict 
guard  in  the  hands  of  the  King's 
enemies  ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  would  have  been  easy  enough  for 
Murray  to  get  access  to  the  Castle 
prison,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  get  a  prisoner,  and  such  a 
prisoner  as  Montrose,  out  of  it.  But 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  letters  passed 
from  Montrose  to  the  King  ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  with  Hamilton's  brother, 
Lanark,  believed  themselves  in  danger 
of  assassination,  and  left  the  city 
suddenly  in  consequence.  That  some 
such  plot  was  afoot  is  indisputable; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  Montrose 
was  concerned  in  it.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  Lord  Crawford's,  a 
Catholic  and  a  hot-headed  soldier 
whose  temper  had  not  been  improved 
by  his  training  in  the  German  wars. 
He  tried  to  bring  Leslie  into  it :  but 
Leslie  did  not  like  the  job,  and  it  was 
probably  he  who  gave  the  warning. 
Mr.  Gardiner's  explanation  is  that 
Clarendon  "had  a  vague  recollection 
of  hearing  that  Crawford  had  offered 
to  kill  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  and  that, 
with  his  usual  habit  of  blundering, 
he  substituted  Montrose  for  Crawford." 
The  explanation  is  plausible,  but  not 
convincing.  Montrose  certainly  wrote 
to  Charles  twice,  offering  to  make 
important  revelations  ;  and  twice 
Charles  refused  to  listen  to  vague 
charges.  A  third  time  he  wrote 
offering  to  prove  Hamilton  a  traitor. 
This  letter  Charles  showed  to  Argyle 
and  certain  other  lords.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  October  llth,  the  very  day 
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on  which  news  of  the  plot  against 
them  reached  the  ears  of  the  intended 
victims.  This  is,  no  doubt,  conclusive 
against  any  interview  between  Charles 
and  Montrose  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
justly  says,  Charles  was  hardly  likely 
to  have  sent  for  Montrose  after  he 
knew  that  the  alleged  traitors  had 
received  warning.  But  it  is  not  con- 
clusive against  Montrose  having  made 
the  offer  reported  by  Clarendon.  We 
must  remember  that  Montrose  was  in 
prison  and  anxious  to  be  free :  that 
he  had  always  disliked  Hamilton  and 
hated  Argyle  :  that,  from  his  point  of 
view,  both  were  enemies  to  the  King 
and  their  country  ;  and  that  he  wished 
well,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  both 
country  and  King.  And  also  we  must 
remember  that,  while  Montrose  was 
assuredly  not  the  man  to  make,  under 
any  pressure  of  circumstances,  a  pro- 
posal that  would  seem  to  him  disgrace- 
ful, to  put  an  enemy  out  of  the  way 
by  violent  means  would  not  have  been 
generally  regarded  then  with  the  same 
abhorrence  as  now.  In  Scotland  then, 
to  use  Mr.  Gardiner's  words,  the  tradi- 
tions of  private  war  had  not  wholly 
died  out.  "  A  great  nobleman  depended 
somewhat  on  the  arguments  of  his 
advocates  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  somewhat  on  his  personal  influence 
with  the  judges,  but  still  more  upon 
the  sharp  swords  of  his  retainers."  It 
is  clear  from  Charles's  behaviour  before 
Parliament  that  he  felt  himself  sus- 
pected of  knowing  something  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  two  fugitive 
lords.  Montrose's  letters  have  not 
survived ;  and  the  affair  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  only  evi- 
dence we  have  of  their  contents 
resting  on  very  doubtful  authority. 
It  rests  on  the  authority  of  William 
Murray,  who  had  been,  in  the  King's 
service  and  confidence  ever  since 
the  days  of  page-hood.  This  "little 
Will  Murray,"  as  Charles  affection- 
ately called  him,  was  an  unconscion- 
able rogue.  He  it  was  who  had  picked 
the  King's  pocket  of  Montrose's  first 
letter  :  in  fact,  he  was  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  the  Covenant.  Charles  had 


been  frequently  warned  that  there 
were  traitors  about  him.  He  had  been 
warned  by  the  Queen  and  by  others, 
and  was  himself  conscious  that  it  must 
be  so.  But  he  would  never  suspect 
Murray.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
curious  points  in  his  character  that, 
himself  the  most  insincere  of  men,  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  he  trusted. 

The  mystery  of  the  Incident  can 
never  be  cleared  up.  As  far  as  Mont- 
rose is  concerned  in  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  more  than  "  Not  Proven."  In  a 
delightful  and  most  sensible  little  essay 
lately  published,1  Mr.  Birrell  claims 
for  the  Muse  of  History  that  her 
business  is  not  with  speculations,  but 
facts :  it  is  her  office  to  present  a 
pageant,  not  a  philosophy.  Most 
cordially  do  we  accept  the  general 
truth  of  his  claim.  But  in  the  great 
march  of  the  ages  some  figures  are 
dim,  confused  and  shifting.  Over  some 
"  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
past "  there  broods  a  mist  no  human 
eye  is  strong  enough  to  pierce,  no 
human  art  has  power  to  dispel.  There 
are  moments  when  the  historian  must 
be  content  to  guess,  and  in  Scottish 
history  these  moments  are  many.  No 
biographer  of  Montrose,  no  historian 
of  that  epoch,  can  satisfy  the  world, 
however  much  he  may  satisfy  himself, 
that  he  has  unearthed  the  true  secret 
of  the  Incident.  Every  one  will 
sympathise  with  Lady  Yiolet  Greville, 
when  she  bravely  maintains  that  the 
dastardly  crime  of  murder  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  her  hero's  well-known 
gallantry  and  honour,  or  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  poetry  ;  but  no  one 
can  agree  with  her  that  Hume,  or  any 
one  else,  "has  disposed  of  that  mis- 
take." 

Soon  afterwards  Charles  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  spring 
Montrose  and  his  friends  were  released 
from  prison.  And  here  for  the  present 
we  must  leave  him.  There  is  now  no 
time  to  follow  him  through  the  brilliant 
stormy  course  he  had  yet  to  run  to 
its  dark  and  pitiful  close.  It  is  the 

1  In  the  new  series  of  "Obiter  Dicta." 
p  2 
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romance  of  these  closing  years  that 
with  the  most  of  the  world  has  kept 
his  memory  green.  The  part  we  have 
touched  on  is  less  familiar,  as  it  is 
less  picturesque.  Indeed,  it  may  not 
impossibly  be  news  to  many  whose 
knowledge  of  Montrose  is  derived  from 
Scott's  novel  and  Aytoun's  ballad 
(sources  of  information  which  for  our 
part  we  cannot  join  with  certain  grave 
Professors  of  history  in  deprecating) 
that  he  at  any  time  wore  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Covenant,  or  carried  arms 
against  the  King  for  whom  he  died. 

To  draw  parallels  between  the  illus- 
trious dead  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch  is  an  engaging,  though  of  t'en 
a  dangerous  amusement.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  practise  it  in  the  case 
of  Montrose.  In  his  uncertainties,  his 
impossible  aspirations,  his  intellectual 
gifts,  his  early  death,  he  reminds  us  of 
Falkland  :  in  his  ambition,  his  love  of 
shining,  above  all  in  his  military 
genius  and  extraordinary  exploits,  he 
recalls  Peterborough.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  wholly  fanciful  to  think  of  him  as 
a  Falkland  of  coarser,  a  Peterborough 
of  finer  grain.  But  there  is  one  figure 
which  inevitably  rises  to  the  memory 
as  one  closes  the  story  of  Montrose's 
life,  the  figure  of  another  member  of 
his  house,  the  figure  of  John  Graham, 
Lord  Dundee.  Both  were  enthusiasts, 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  Dundee  was 
always  under  the  control  of  a  strong 
will  and  a  clear  judgment.  He  had 
the  cooler  head,  Montrose  the  warmer 


heart.     Both  were  born  soldiers,  and 
both  in  their  management  of  the  High- 
land   clans  showed  political    sagacity 
worthy  of  great  statesmen.     Dundee, 
had   he   lived,    might    have   rivalled, 
and  only  he  could  have  rivalled,  the 
achievements    of    Montrose :    it   was 
his   fortune  that  he  did  not  live  to 
rival  him   in  his  death.     Both  have 
been  charged  with  gross  cruelty  and 
indifference  to  human  life,  and  the  re- 
putations of  both  have  suffered  from  a 
too  careless  acquiescence  in  the  charge. 
No  intellectual  comparison  is,  of  course, 
possible     between     them.      Montrose 
would  have  been  an  accomplished  man 
in  any  society  of   his  time,  and  his 
poetical  gifts  were  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. Dundee  was  very  far  indeed 
from  a  blockhead,  as  Dr.  Burton  has 
called  him,  apparently  because  he  could 
not  spell ;  but  he  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action,  with  no  leisure,  and  possibly 
with  little  disposition  for  study.    Both 
were  temperate  and  cleanly  in  their 
lives,  refined  and    courteous  in  their 
manners.     Nor    in    appearance   were 
they  dissimilar.     Both  were  of  moder- 
ate stature,  well-made  and  handsome ; 
but  while  the  countenance   of  Mont- 
rose  is  grave    and    somewhat    stern, 
Dundee's  features  are  soft  and  almost 
womanly  in  their  beauty.     And  here 
the  face  is  no  index  to  the  man.     The 
charm     of    an    engaging    personality 
belongs  to  Montrose,  and  the  pity  of 
his  death  deepens  the  romance  of  his 
life ;  but  the  strong  man  was  Dundee. 
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THERE  was  once  a  garden,  says  an 
ancient  Eastern  fable,  planted  by  an 
old-world  king  deep  in  the  sands  of 
Arabia  Felix,  once  seen,  and  only  once, 
by  mortal  eye.  An  Arabian,  wander- 
ing far  into  the  desert,  saw  on  a  dis- 
tant horizon  the  tree-trops  of  an  oasis 
that  he  had  never  marked  before. 
Here,  entering  in,  he  found  the  closes 
stately  still,  with  birds  of  strange  voice 
and  wing  singing  in  the  thickets, 
though  the  lawns  were  smooth  no 
more,  and  thistles  strove  with  rare 
plants,  though  the  creepers  dripped 
from  the  rims  of  shivered  urns  and 
the  terraces  ran  wild  with  wood. 
Then,  whether  the  drifts  overwhelmed 
it  and  buried  it  fathoms  deep  in  sand, 
or  whether  the  magic  that  had  guarded 
it  so  long  from  intruders  re-assumed 
its  ancient  sway,  no  one  could  tell ; 
only  it  was  never  trodden  again  by 
mortal  foot,  never  seen  again  by  mortal 
eye. 

This  lost  and  unrecognised  place  of 
delight  symbolises  in  life  the  magic  of 
some  forgotten  art,  some  incommunica- 
ble secret,  perished,  so  to  speak,  before 
our  eyes — for  maybe  we  can  lay  our 
finger  in  history  upon  the  very  knot 
of  craftsmen  among  whom  it  was  last 
known  to  nourish ;  and  most  of  all,  it 
stands  for  each  of  those  splendid  soli- 
tary figures  which  move  like  bright 
points  crossing  and  glimmering  in  the 
gathering  dimness  of  the  past.  Such 
as  Catullus,  or  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  or 
Shelley,  or  Blake,  and  scores  more, 
each  of  them  suddenly  appearing  with 
a  strong  individual  emotion,  with  no 
local  or  temporal  bias,  doing  what 
they  did  spontaneously,  not  fashioning 
their  method  of  expression  on  any  that 
went  before  them,  not  falling  into 
their  place  in  a  logical  sequence  of 
development,  but  standing  out  as 


strong,  unclassified  souls,  with  a  breath 
of  divinity  about  them. 

One  of  these  lonely  figures  is  Theo- 
critus. By  most  of  us  he  is  viewed 
through  a  host  of  followers  and  imi- 
tators,— one  might  almost  say  mimics. 
The  master's  mien  and  figure  is 
obscured  by  the  uncouth  gestures  and 
antics  of  his  companions,  yet  all  their 
affectations  only  serve  to  accentuate 
alike  his  strength  and  their  own  weak- 
ness. It  is  often  partly  just  that  the 
founder  of  a  school  should  be  blamed 
by  implication  for  the  vagaries  of  his 
disciples  :  a  luxuriant  growth  of  folly 
bears  witness  to  the  absence  of  salt  in 
the  original  creed.  But  no  one  was 
ever  more  clear  from  this  imputation 
than  Theocritus.  Through  each  renewed 
travesty  his  simplicity  emerges  sweeter 
and  more  wholesome :  among  the  din 
of  Pastorals  and  Amcebcean  odes, 
Bucolics  and  so-called  ^Eglogues,  the 
woodnotes  are  audible  as  true  as 
ever.  Among  the  vapid  chatter  of 
Strephon  and  Chloe,  the  limp  compli- 
ments of  Dorinda  and  Melibceus,  you 
may  hear  the  shrewd  recriminations 
of  Battus  and  Milo,  and  catch  the 
magic  of  the  true  Lycidas'  smile.  Of 
Theocritus  it  may  truly  be  said — "  He 
struck  a  new  vein,  ransacked  a  new 
province ;  his  secret  perished  with 
him ;  he  could  not,  or  he  would  not 
hand  it  on ;  no  one  could  force  it  from 
him — he  died  and  stands  alone." 

In  each  succeeding  century,  when 
emotion  was  keen  and  the  wish  to 
speak  dominant,  poet  after  poet  has 
flung  himself  into  the  same  region, 
and  returned  laden  with  spoils  which 
he  has  flung  down  before  his  admiring 
compeers.  Year  after  year  those 
treasure  heaps  have  crumbled  silently 
away  :  the  admiration  of  a  generation 
has  been  all  that  they  have  extorted, 
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only  to  appear  unutterably  vain  and 
hollow  husks  to  men  of  later  date — 
the  real  refuse  of  the  Poet-world.  We 
also  hanker  after  exceptions.  The 
critic  of  the  nineteenth  century  puts 
the  local  lays  of  his  Laureate  side  by 
side  with  the  Theocritean  original, 
condemning  all  the  intervening  schools. 
The  critic  but  follows  the  irresistible 
bent  of  his  time.  The  literary  student 
feels  it  too,  but  he  must  refrain  from 
all  dogmatism  in  the  placing  of  his 
own  coevals  and  compatriots :  he  is 
looking  through  a  refracting  medium 
that  he  can  neither  allow  for  nor  cor- 
rect :  he  may  be  right, — he  is  far  more 
probably  wrong.  It  was  asserted  once 
and  implicitly  believed  that  the  un- 
prejudiced man  must  prefer  the  "  Hen- 
riade  "  to  the  poems  of  Homer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
collection  that  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Theocritus.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  indeed  that 
it  was  all  the  work  of  one  person,  as 
it  is  always  distressing  to  find  a  first- 
rate  writer  condescending  to  second- 
rate  work.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
either  way ;  and  if  the  author  of  the 
little  country-pictures,  so  delicately 
tinted  and  natural,  found  himself  ill- 
at-ease  and  constrained  in  frigid  pane- 
gyric, we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  As 
to  whether  the  poems  were  composed 
by  Theocritus,  or  by  another  man  of 
the  same  name,  or  by  the  same  man 
with  another  name,  it  need  not  con- 
cern us.  What  we  have  to  do  in  deal- 
ing with  an  author  about  whose  iden- 
tity tradition  and  history  are  silent,  is 
to  gather  from  what  he  has  communi- 
cated or  betrayed  of  himself  in  his 
work  a  picture  to  carry  away — and 
this  can  be  found  in  the  Idylls  with 
as  much  certainty  as  it  can  be  found 
in  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 

Is  there  then  any  character  through- 
out the  book  (taking  the  fifteen 
country  idylls  by  themselves)  which 
gives  us  a  special  impression  of  inti- 
macy, if  the  word  may  be  used  in  that 
connection  1  It  is  almost  an  invariable 
rule  that  when  a  writer  brings  a  set 


of  characters  upon  the  stage  he  is  apt 
to  creep  on  among  them  himself,  half- 
concealed  perhaps  by  the  mask  or  the 
actor's  robe,  but  every  now  and  then 
betraying  himself  by  a  movement,  or  a 
gesture,  or  a  sympathetic  trick  of  the 
eyes.  Even  Shakspeare,  that  most 
spectatorial  of  men,  the  most  capable 
of  isolating  himself  from  his  own  bias 
or  prejudice,  or  personal  feeling,  and 
of  creating  a  consistent  character  in 
which  no  false  note  shall  sound; — 
who  can  repeat  the  words  that  "the 
king  of  Syria  speaketh  in  his  bed- 
chamber"— even  he,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, drops  the  mask  for  a  moment 
in  "  Hamlet." 

Well,  we  have  not  far  to  go.  There 
is  an  autobiographical  poem,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  Simichidas,  not 
merely  a  dialogue  like  the  rest,  but 
a  narrative  of  a  hot  summer's  after- 
noon— a  walk  to  a  country  festival 
and  certain  adventures  by  the  road. 
Head  it,  and  the  impression  gains 
strength  every  moment.  Lycidas,  the 
wandering  poet  whom  they  meet  by 
the  way  and  who  contends  with  the 
narrator  in  a  singing-match — there  is 
an  indefinable  atmosphere  of  person- 
ality hanging  about  him  which  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  green  Sicilian 
lane.  The  elms  and  poplars  through 
which  they  walked  are  things  of  the 
past  now.  Sicily  has  lost  her  trees. 
Alders  and  olives,  almond-trees  and 
walnuts,  are  all  that  you  would  find  now, 
and  these  only  in  scattered  clumps  and 
in  marshy  bottoms :  then  they  met 
overhead  in  a  green  colonnade.  Simi- 
chidas, the  narrator,  and  two  friends 
are  walking  from  the  town  to  spend 
the  day  at  some  village  festival.  They 
had  not  gone  half  way :  the  old  tomb 
of  Brasilas  by  the  road-side,  that 
marked  the  middle  point,  was  not 
yet  in  sight :  a  tomb,  probably  such 
as  we  still  see  at  Girgenti,  foursquare, 
of  reddish  sandstone,  with  Ionic  co- 
lumns at  the  corners  and  tufts  of 
rue  and  wild  fennel  at  the  top  ; — when 
they  come  suddenly  upon  a  man,  well- 
known  apparently,  if  not  through  the 
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country-side,  yet  to  all  professed  lovers 
of  song  and  pleasure  such  as  are 
Simichidas  and  his  friends. 

The  figure  that  saunters  up  to  them 
out  of  the  sunshine  and  under  the 
green  shadows  is  the  personification  of 
the  Theocritean  spirit,  the  genius  of 
pastoral  poetry.  A  goat-herd  every 
inch :  the  skin  over  his  shoulders, 
with  the  smell  of  rennet  still  about 
it  :  the  tunic  with  its  broad  girdle  and 
the  gnarled  oak-staff  in  his  hand. 
His  steady,  unflinching  smile,  the  lips 
where  laughter  seemed  to  dwell,  the 
quiet  banter  with  which  he  touches 
on  their  hurrying  on  in  the  heat — 
"the  very  lizards,"  bright-eyed  dart- 
ing things,  "  are  asleep  on  the  stone 
walls,  while  the  nails  of  your  human 
shoes  sound  sharply  on  the  boulders 
in  the  path,  such  is  your  haste." 

So  he  speaks,  and  stands  with  his 
eternal  smile — for  is  he  not  half  a 
child,  with  morning  still  in  his  heart  ? 
He  is  alone,  for  though  welcome  to  all 
true  men  he  meets,  he  has  no  need  of 
company :  he  is  ill-clad,  for,  like  the 
lilies,  he  gives  no  thought  to  his 
vesture  :  he  is  alert  in  the  swooning 
heat,  for  he  has  the  freshness  of  the 
hills  about  him.  As  he  came  along 
the  road  his  eyes  and  ears  were  every- 
where :  he  saw  the  lizards  dozing  in 
the  cracks,  or  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  their  feet  speeding  up  the  valley. 
And  while  they  are  going  to  the  feast 
he  has  his  back  turned  upon  it,  for 
his  merriment  is  of  a  purer  kind. 
Next  morning  while  the  jaded  city 
folk  are  drowsing  on  the  quays,  yawn- 
ing over  their  unwonted  exertions,  or 
sleeping  off  the  fumes  of  the  night's 
revellings,  he  will  be  high  on  the 
hills,  herding  his  obstinate  flock  with 
their  tinkling  bells,  or  brooding  over 
some  sweet  cadence  of  his  lazy  ^Eolic 
speech. 

But  now  Simichidas  replies  with  a 
burst  of  conscious  superiority  —  the 
superiority  of  the  civilised  townsman 
over  this  wandering  minstrel,  the  man 
of  the  world  condescending  to  the 
dreamer  of  the  field.  He  invites 
Lycidas  to  a  singing-match,  the  prize 


to  be  a  staff,  or  carven  pipe,  courte- 
ously deprecating  his  own  skill, — • 
"They  tell  me  I  have  no  master,  but 
I'm  not  credulous  :  there  are  better 
men  than  I." 

And  Lycidas  still  smiling,  gives  him, 
even  before  the  contest,  the  twisted 
staff  he  bears ;  and  then  without  pre- 
lude strikes  into  his  dainty  strain — 
the  Ageanax,  the  threnody  of  all 
absent  friends,  drawing  at  the  end 
into  a  note  of  gladness  at  the  thought 
of  what  the  meeting  shall  be. 

And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  lizards 
and  the  bees  and  the  poplars  listened, 
as  they  did  to  Orpheus,  so  tender  and 
true  a  lay  it  is ;  while  Simichidas 
fidgeted,  and  hummed  over  to  himself 
a  few  cadences  of  his  meditated  per- 
formance— to  his  own  mind  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  this  untutored 
strain,  and  so  much  more  certain  to 
take  the  fancy  of  his  city-bred  friends, 
sprawling  round  him  on  the  turf. 

At  last  the  melody  rings  its  changes 
out  and  the  last  chord  is  struck.  No 
comment,  no  word  of  praise :  Simi- 
chidas begins — a  love  song,  pretty 
enough,  but  cold  and  barren  :  passion, 
not  love — sentiment,  not  emotion. 

And  that  too  closes ;  and  Lycidas 
with  the  smile  where  humour  and 
good-will  interfuse,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  pity  too,  gives  him  the  staff 
and  strikes  off  to  the  left  and  so 
passes  into  the  deep  country  again 
from  which  he  came,  alone  but  not 
lonely ;  and  Simichidas  and  his  friends 
complacently  pursue  their  way,  and 
spend  a  sweet  summer  afternoon  in 
rural  plenty,  and  describe  it  very 
prettily  too — but  give  not  another 
thought  to  Lycidas — blindly  passing 
by  the  very  God  that  they  doubtless 
pray  day  by  day  to  see. 

The  hint  here  given,  the  idea  thus 
foreshadowed,  is  repeated  day  by  day 
and  in  every  life.  The  stepping  close 
to  an  ideal  and  never  suspecting  it  to 
be  so, — the  blindness  that  the  self- 
satisfied  spirit  acquires,  which  makes 
it  overlook  the  very  thing  it  proposes 
to  seek — all  this  is  here.  And  what 
strengthening  types  it  contains  for 
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genius  knowing  itself  misinterpreted, 
wilfully  and  ignorantly  passed  over ! 
There  is  no  assertion  here  of  superi- 
ority— no  claim  to  be  recognised. 
"  You  don't  realise  who  I  am,"  says 
Simichidas.  "  I  made  this  ditty  on 
the  hill,"  says  Lycidas.  That  is  the 
way  to  meet  calumny  or  contempt — 
the  humorous  smile,  the  anticipated 
surrender  of  life's  conveniences, — as 
Lycidas  gives  the  staff  away  before 
the  contest  closes, — the  quiet  turning 
to  the  left,  leaving  rivalry  and  hurry 
behind,  into  the  hazy  country-side 
and  all  the  glad  loneliness  of  the 
hills. 

If  Theocritus  himself  had  not  known 
the  crowded,  hurrying  life  of  courts, 
and  the  wrangle  for  place ;  if  he  had  not 
suffered,  in  heated  rooms  and  thronged 
cloisters,  the*  unwilling  parade  of  the 
very  notes  that  were  born  in  Spring 
and  meet  for  the  silence  of  the  down, 
he  could  never  have  attained  to  the  de- 
liberate peace,  the  microscopic  love  of 
simple  things,  which  so  characterise 
him.  And  indeed  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  he  spent  some  weary  years  in  the 
intrigue  of  Hiero's  court,  in  the  high- 
walled  city  jutting  into  the  bay — whose 
huddling  churches  still  look  out  on 
the  left  hand  to  the  open  sea,  and  on 
the  right  hand  over  the  breezy  har- 
bour and  the  immense  marshes  of  the 
Anapus  and  the  long  limestone  table- 
land of  Epipolse :  the  city  conse- 
crated with  immemorial  slaughter — 
one  huge  monument  of  death  and 
struggle,  of  abortive  designs  and 
placid  decay. 

And  from  this  corrupt  world  of  the 
courtier's  life,  Theocritus  stepped  back 
into  the  country  again.  He  took  with 
him  a  little  melancholy  and  a  little 
cynicism,  and  a  great  supreme  con- 
tent. He  has  all  the  keen  directness 
of  a  man  who  has  prostituted  his  gifts 
and  been  ashamed  of  the  fall,  and  won 
his  way  back  again  with  all  the  added 
tonic  of  the  struggle.  And  yet  he  has 
the  indefinable  fund  of  knowledge,  the 
fascination  of  experience,  that  made 
the  country  lovers  who  watched  him 
as  be  played  and  sang,  wonder  at  the 


curious  mystery  that  was  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  fascination  that  the  plain  face 
with  all  its  weariness  had  gained — so 
that  they  pressed  their  simple  loves  a 
little  closer  to  their  sides  to  reassure 
themselves,  fearing  lest  this  mystery 
should  unwittingly  beguile  the  tender 
hearts. 

And  so  day  by  day  the  poet  lived 
among  this  kindly  race,  and  sketched 
their  loves  and  hates,  their  differences 
and  reconciliations,  their  laughter  and 
tears — which  charmed  them  as  simply 
as  a  drawing  of  a  well-known  peak 
will  please  a  dweller  in  a  mountain- 
farm  with  the  childish  delight  of  re- 
cognition, yet  carry  sublime  thoughts 
and  soaring  fancies  to  men  of  other 
lands  and  of  less  unsophisticated 
spirits.  And  then  these  country  scenes 
which  he  transcribed  penetrated  again 
into  the  tired  world,  and  brought  with 
them  the  freshness  and  spring  of  the 
open  air,  and  along  with  these  all  the 
fuller  and  delicious  regrets  that  linger 
about  such  childlike  experiences,  even 
in  the  heart  of  those  who  have  quite 
abandoned  them  and  would  be  ill-at- 
ease  among  them. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  reaper  in  the 
tall  meadow-grass,  or  the  shepherd 
among  the  hills,  or  the  rude  soldier 
and  his  mistress  coming  from  the  city 
to  spend  a  day  of  rough  dalliance  and 
prodigal  plenty  in  their  native  farm, 
or  the  old  fisherman  in  the  wattled 
cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  creeping  sea. 
Sometimes  for  the  delight  of  his  rustic 
hearers  he  would  draw  a  picture  of  the 
festival  days  in  the  great  African  city 
over  the  southern  sea,  and  describe  the 
silly  chatter  of  two  vulgar  women  of  the 
town,  pushing  and  scrambling  among 
the  crowd  to  get  a  good  place  for  the 
show — grateful  to  no  one,  pettish  with 
children  and  slaves,  regarding  all  man- 
kind as  uncourteous  and  violent  like 
themselves,  and  eaten  up  with  paltry 
interests,  the  temper  of  their  husbands, 
the  breadth  of  their  gowns,  the  com- 
parative situations  of  their  houses. 
And  at  this  the  shepherd-folk  would 
laugh,  half  envious  all  the  time,  and 
only  half  understanding  how  things 
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went  in  the  city  by  the  sea.  And 
this  sketch  when  it  penetrated  to 
the  great  city  pleased  them  best  of 
all,  for  they  saw  themselves  as  in 
a  mirror ;  and  such  is  the  vanity 
of  men,  that  they  would  rather  see 
themselves  in  a  convex  or  a  concave 
glass,  distorting  beauty  into  horror 
and  making  every  feature  and  line 
grotesque,  than  not  see  themselves  at 
all.  Though  they  were  here  satirised 
and  mimicked,  drawn  to  the  life  with 
shameful  accuracy, — yet  with  the 
world's  broad  good-nature  and  self- 
blindness  they  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down. 

Sometimes  he  would  send  a  gift  into 
the  city — a  spindle  of  rude  make,  with 
a  tender  poem  introducing  it — the 
lines  for  his  friend,  the  gentle  poet- 
physician  Nicias,  and  the  gift  for  the 
kindly,  careful  wife  whom  he  had 
known  in  older  days. 

And  then  the  little  volume  comes 


to  an  end  with  a  few  dainty  epigrams, 
each  embalming  the  emotion  of  a 
moment  into  a  tiny  drop  of  verse — the 
dew  on  a  bunch  of  roses,  a  glade  with 
sheep  feeding  up  and  down  it,  a  white 
statue  on  a  lawn,  lines  to  be  engraved 
on  some  tomb  by  the  wayside  or  among 
the  thickets.  And  there  it  lies  like  a 
bundle  of  faded  papers  redolent  with 
memories  of  other  lives  and  exhaling 
the  fragrance  of  a  forgotten  day. 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  have  been 
rapt  into  dreamland  for  a  little — the 
loves  and  struggles,  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  our  predecessors  on  earth,  so 
wearisome,  so  complicated  when  they 
close  about  us,  win  a  glory  perhaps 
not  their  own  from  their  remoteness  ; 
— and  we  come  back  dazed  at  encoun- 
tering the  ordinary  light  and  the 
familiar  thoughts,  from  pacing  with 
Theocritus  along  the  lanes,  or  listen- 
ing to  his  melodies  among  the  hills  of 
Sicily. 
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A  CALM  New  Year's  Day :  the  lake  a 
still  pale  blue,  an  impalpable  haze 
against  the  horizon  shrouding  the  base 
of  the  mountains  and  leaving  only 
visible  their  snows,  which,  touched 
already  by  the  first  pink  of  the  early 
winter  sunset,  seem  to  hang  mysteri- 
ously in  air,  cloud-like  or  dream-like. 
It  is  a  day  to  choose  for  a  row  round 
the  bay.  The  houses  of  Salo,  of  a 
hundred  different  heights  and  breadths, 
a  wild  sort  of  architecture  of  ups  and 
downs,  trim  the  shore  with  the  gay 
colours  of  their  painted  walls  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  oleanders  and 
magnolias  springing  from  the  scrap 
of  terrace-garden  which  is  wedged  in 
somehow  or  nohow  between  window 
and  water.  Anything  more  inviting 
than  an  outside  view  of  Sal6  cannot 
be  thought  of,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  inside  of  the  little  town  is 
composed  of  one  narrow,  long,  dark 
street.  It  is  the  same  with  most 
Italian  townlets  :  if  you  want  to  carry 
away  a  -wholly  favourable  impression 
be  content  with  the  outside  view. 

But  at  Salo  there  is,  as  there  is 
also  in  every  Italian  town,  one  open 
cheerful  spot,  the  piazza — scene  of  all 
the  business  and  all  the  idleness  of 
the  place.  Here  the  diligence  stops, 
and  here  on  New  Year's  Day  a  bright, 
gesticulating  crowd  moves  to  and  fro, 
'and  on  every  side  the  words  "  Buone 
feste,"  "  JBuon  principio,  e  buona  fine," 
mingle  with  the  lively  airs  which  the 
band  is  playing,  while  at  the  landing 
stage  the  steamer,  gay  in  its  holiday 
flags,  arrives  from  Desenzano. 

The  shadows  deepen  and  the  sun  dips 
behind  the  hills  towards  Brescia.  As 
we  go  home  the  oars  of  the  rowers'turn 
up  marvellous  changing  splendours,  as 
one  might  who  should  dig  for  treasure 
in  a  fabled  Eastern  mine — gold  chang- 
ing to  orange,  orange  to  crimson, 
crimson  to  purple,  purple  to  indigo — 


which,  of  a  sudden,  becomes  illumi- 
nated with  innumerable  traceries  of 
silver.  The  moon  has  risen.  It  is 
not  easy  on  such  a  day  to  realise  the 
truth  of  the  lines, 

"  Teque 

Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens  Benace  marine  " 

— yet,  even  now  as  I  write,  the  waves 
are  roaring  in  my  ears  as  Virgil 
heard  them  roar.  The  greater  depth 
and  expanse  of  water  make  the  lake 
of  Garda  more  than  any  other  of 
the  Italian  lakes  liable  to  storms.  No 
sea  is  so  unmanageable  as  a  lake  in  a 
storm.  In  the  sea  you  have  long  lines 
of  waves,  the  force  and  direction  of 
which  you  can  in  some  degree  calcu- 
late ;  but  a  lake  between  mountains 
turns  into  a  cauldron  of  seething  water, 
not  one  wave  taking  the  same  course 
as  its  fellow,  but  all  gathering  and 
closing  in  around  you  with  a  rage 
that  seems  demoniac — or  human. 

Rough  weather  in  winter  may  last 
for  days  together,  but  the  more  danger- 
ous storms  of  spring  and  summer  come 
up  suddenly  and  are  of  brief  duration. 
It  used  to  be  the  plan  all  over  Lom- 
bardy  to  ring  the  tocsin  on  the  first 
sign  of  a  change:  the  practice  is 
not  allowed  now,  but  it  had  its 
utility,  for  the  shepherd  resting  in 
the  mountains,  or  the  fisherman  mend- 
ing his  nets  may  easily  suspect  nothing 
till  the  hurricane  is  upon  him.  The 
boatmen  show  no  small  skill  in  pilot- 
ing their  long  heavy  craft  with  deep 
yellow  sails ;  and  the  rowers,  always 
on  foot,  contrive  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  their  stroke  by  letting  the 
weight  of  their  bodies  do  the  chief  part 
of  the  work.  They  hold  one  oar  in 
front  and  one  behind  them,  and  swing 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  an  attitude  little 
less  graceful  than  that  of  the  Venetian 
gondoliers.  These  men  express  their 
scorn  of  the  sitting  posture,  which 
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does  not  even  let  you  see  where  you 
are  going.  A  big  boat,  properly  man- 
ned, may  come  scathless  out  of  the 
worst  of  storms ;  but  a  light  pleasure- 
skiff  were  it  caught  in  mid-lake  in  one 
of  those  tremendous  ten  minutes  of 
wind,  would  have  hardly  the  faintest 
chance  of  ever  reaching  land,  unless  it 
were  keel  uppermost. 

I  was  in  the  hills  once  on  an  April 
day.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  all  at 
once  it  became  unnaturally  warm,  and 
there  were  a  few  distant  claps  of  thun- 
der. I  went  to  the  ridge  where  the  red 
tulips  grow,  thinking  they  would  be 
in  bloom,  and  found  several ;  then 
I  descended  rapidly  to  the  house  with 
small  hopes  of  escaping  the  rain.  The 
claps  grew  louder  and  more  frequent, 
and  a  darkness  thickened  over  the 
mountains  and  moved  southwards ; 
but  for  half  an  hour  there  was  no 
rain  and  I  had  reached  shelter  before 
the  hail  came  rattling  down.  The 
lake  was  the  colour  of  steel  and  the 
air  densely  dark.  Presently  the  hail 
ceased,  and  the  increasing  faintness  of 
the  thunder  showed  that  the  storm 
was  moving  on.  A  magnificent  rain- 
bow, perfect  from  end  to  end,  spanned 
the  lake  from  the  Tsola  de'  Frati  to 
the  mountains  behind  Gardone,  the 
prism  of  its  southern  base  being  re- 
flected with  intense  vividness.  In  the 
brilliant  light  that  accompanied  the 
rainbow,  the  open  lake  along  the 
horizon  was  seen  to  be  a  mass  of 
truculent  white  waves.  The  tops  of 
the  higher  hills  shone  with  the  frost 
of  unmelted  hailstones.  Soon  the  sky 
grew  overcast  again,  but  a  rift  here 
and  there  let  through  a  lurid  light  as  of 
a  fire.  These  rifts  closed  up,  and  every 
object  was  enveloped  in  cloud  except 
Torre,  on  the  Veronese  shore,  four- 
teen miles  away,  which  stood  out 
in  unaccountable  sunshine.  By  the 
evening  the  white  waves  had  van- 
ished :  the  sky  was  of  a  faded 
forget-me-not  blue  :  everything  looked 
tired.  Flash  upon  flash  of  sheet  light- 
ning throbbed  from  east  to  south : 
then  the  intervals  lengthened  between 
these  last  storm-signals  :  the  quiet 


stars  burnt  in  the  clear  night ;  and 
the  even  splash  of  the  water  on  the 
stone  wall  told  that  the  temporale  had 
come  and  gone. 

My  old  boatman,  Turazza,  can  tell 
the  story  of  many  a  fatal  storm.  He 
can  tell  you,  too,  of  this  strange 
characteristic  of  the  lake — that  what 
it  gets  it  keeps :  it  never  gives  up 
its  dead.  A  good  many  years  ago  the 
captain  of  an  Austrian  gun-boat  (it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Austrians)  had 
taken  a  party  of  friends  for  a  pleasure 
trip  :  through  some  carelessness,  or 
the  desire  to  attain  an  impossible 
speed,  the  machinery  broke  down,  and 
about  forty  persons  perished.  Among 
the  drowned  were  the  young  Count 
Arrighi  and  his  wife :  their  children 
had  been  left  behind  by  a  mere  chance 
with  the  grandfather  at  Maderno,  and 
so  were  saved.  On  that  occasion  not 
a  single  body  was  recovered.  Again, 
a  woman,  washing  linen  by  the  shore, 
put  out  in  a  boat  to  grasp  some  frag- 
ment which  had  slipped  from  her  hand  : 
when  her  companions  looked  round  she 
was  gone,  and  not  a  trace  of  her  was 
ever  seen. 

Turazza  has  a  repertory  of  other 
stories,  less  melancholy.  He  is  indeed 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  type  fast  pass- 
ing away,  the  popular  raconteur.  Now- 
adays one  wonders  rather  how  such  a 
person  can  exist  :  how  stories  and 
legends  could  ever  have  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  by  word  of 
mouth  for  hundreds  of  years.  An 
Englishman  of  the  lower  class  gets 
confused  over  the  narration  of  the 
commonest  fact :  he  repeats  and  contra- 
dicts himself,  stumbles,  wanders,  breaks 
down.  To  tell  a  story  which  would 
occupy  four  or  five  pages  of  print  in  un- 
hurried but  unhalting  language,  every 
word  of  which  might  stand  just  as  it  is 
spoken,  would  be  a  feat  entirely  beyond 
his  powers ;  or  if  he  did  perform  it,  it 
would  be  by  dint  of  having  learnt  the 
story  by  heart  only  the  day  before, 
in  which  case  you  would  see  that  he 
was  saying  a  lesson — the  negation  of 
the  story-teller's  as  of  the  orator's  art. 
Now  Turazza  will  run  right  on,  with 
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a  connected  thread  never  broken,  pre- 
serving all  the  time  a  spontane- 
ous and  even  confidential  tone,  as 
though  he  were  giving  you  a  piece  of 
private  intelligence  about  his  own 
grandmother. 

On  St.  Peter's  day,  Turazza  says 
there  must  always  be  a  thunderstorm. 
Because  why?  Because  la  mamma  di 
San  Piero  was  on  her  way  to  the  gates 
of  Paradise  when  an  erring  woman- 
soul  clung  to  her  skirts,  so  that  it 
might  slip  in  when  the  gates  were 
thrown  wide  to  receive  so  honoured  an 
arrival.  But  the  saint's  mother  had 
not  a  very  good  temper :  perhaps  she 
was  somewhat  puffed  up  by  her  son's 
position :  anyhow  she  kicked  that 
trustful  soul  till  it  could  hold  on  no 
longer.  Then  happened  this  wonder. 
When  the  gates  were  reached,  St. 
Peter's  mother  fell  down,  down,  right 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  but  the  soul 
she  had  ill-used  passed  through  with- 
out an  effort,  and  entered  into  bliss. 
Every  time  St.  Peter's  feast  comes 
round,  on  June  29th,  la  mamma  goes 
to  the  gates  and  cries  and  groans  for 
admittance ;  so  loud  does  she  groan 
that  you  hear  the  noise  even  down 
here,  where  it  sounds  like  thunder. 

Here  is  another  story,  this  time  of 
local  origin.  It  must  be  known  that 
Desenzano  possesses  the  corpi  santi, 
the  holy  bodies  of  Saints  Vincenzo, 
Benigno,  and  Anastasio.  Now  there 
were  other  of  the  lake  populations 
that  were  envious  of  this  good  fortune, 
and  once  upon  a  time  some  inhabitants 
of  Malcesine,  over  there  under  the  lee 
of  Monte  Baldo,  set  out  with  the  re- 
solve of  carrying  off  the  corpi  santi 
and  bringing  them  home.  They  man- 
aged, in  fact,  to  convey  the  prize  to 
their  boat,  but  lo !  when  they  would 
fain  have  rowed  away  they  rowed  and 
rowed  but  the  boat  stood  stock  still. 
Then  the  people  of  Desenzk  came 
out  and  surprised  them,  and  recovered 
the  relics.  Every  year,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  January  22nd,  high 
festival  is  held  at  Desenzano  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  :  a  bridge  is 
thrown  across  the  port,  over  which 


passes  the  procession ;  and  on  the  lake 
is  an  anchored  boat  which  is  rowed 
vigorously,  but  naturally  without  the 
effect  of  moving  it,  by  persons  who 
represent  the  thieves,  and  who  between 
whiles  pass  round  the  bottle  and  play 
at  dice,  pretending  to  be  casting  lots 
for  the  garments  of  the  corpi  santi. 

Turazza  is  a  fine  hale  old  man,  who 
keeps  his  hands  clean,  and  is  always 
dressed  with  an  exactitude  which  gives 
him  a  little  bit  of  a  dandified  air, 
in  spite  of  the  homeliness  of  cut  and 
cloth.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  rowers  on  the  lake. 
To  complete  his  biography,  I  have  to 
own  that  though  never  seen  the  worse 
for  his  indulgence,  yet  my  friend  is 
not  what  you  would  call  a  teetotaler. 
Hence  his  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  his 
house,  allows  him  no  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances.  She  ties 
up  the  purse-strings  with  a  security 
that  has  provoked  on  his  part  this 
small  revenge — for  any  fresh-water 
herring  or  sprat  he  may  happen  to 
catch  and  bring  to  the  house  he 
makes  her  pay.  Once,  as  we  rowed 
lazily  after  a  June  sunset,  Turazza 
was  asked  if  the  osterie  had  been  full 
the  day  before,  which  was  the  fete  of 
the  Statute. 

"  Yes,  they  had,  and  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  done, 
cara  Madre  1  Some  people  had  very 
strong  heads,  that  was  sure !  " 

"What  was  the  most  you  ever 
drank  in  one  day,  Turazza  ? " 

"  Well,  the  most  /  ever  drank  in 
one  day  was  seventy-two  glasses,"  said 
he,  modestly.  "  That  was  in  the  old 
days  when  wine  was  abundant,  and 
so  good ! " 

It  was  suggested  that  if  wine  was 
no  longer  what  it  was,  there  was  still 
plenty  of  water.  But  the  argument 
found  no  favour.  "  Water !  As  if 
any  one  could  drink  water !  It  has 
no  taste.  Water  is  good  to  cook  with 
and  to  wash  in  :  that  is  the  use  of 
water." 

According  to  Turazza,  the  ancient 
city  of  Benacus  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Sal6.  The  tradition  of  the 
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lost  city  exists  equally  at  various 
points  along  this  shore.  Some  would 
have  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  built 
out  into  the  lake  on  piles,  like  Venice, 
in  a  site  between  Maderno  and  Tosco- 
lano,  and  that  it  perished  in  an  earth- 
quake about  the  year  A.D.  243.  Indeed 
sharp  eyes  have  seen  distinctly  the 
remains  of  palaces  and  lordly  buildings 
down  underneath  the  clear  water.  The 
dwellers  on  the  Veronese  bank  say  (a 
little  out  of  jealousy,  perhaps) :  that 
the  city  of  Benacus  is  pure  moonshine, 
and  never  existed  at  all.  However 
that  may  be,  the  whole  riviera  of 
Salo  abounds  in  Roman  inscriptions  ; 
which  show  both  that  there  were 
settlements  here,  possibly  replacing 
older  Etruscan  colonies,  and  that 
Roman  patricians  came  with  their 
families  and  servants  to  spend  part 
of  the  year  on  these  shores,  whose 
salubrious  air  was  renowned  through- 
out Italy. 

On  the  lake  of  Garda  Goethe  first 
beheld  the  land  where  the  lemon- 
trees  bloom.  Here  he  first  satisfied 
the  passionate  longing  which  breathes 
through  that  song,  a  longing  which 
had  become  so  intolerable  to  him,  that 
for  some  time  before  he  could  actually 
start  for  Italy  he  could  not  bear  to 
open  a  book  of  Italian  travels  or 
even  the  pages  of  a  Latin  author. 
There  are  flowers  to  be  found  in 
the  lemon-gardens  the  whole  year 
through,  but  May  is  the  full  flower- 
ing time.  The  lemons  are  not  what 
they  were  before  they  were  attacked 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  a  disease 
which  has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  old 
plants,  patriarchs  some  of  them,  which 
yielded  yearly  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand lemons.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  lemon  grafted  on  the  wild  orange 
is  not  susceptible  to  the  disease  ;  but 
meantime  the  facilities  of  transport 
from  Sicily  to  Trieste  have  spoilt  the 
German  market  for  Garda  lemons, 
and  the  cultivation  of  them,  once  the 
source  of  much  wealth,  is  no  longer  a 
paying  concern.  Only  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  care 
of  the  more  delicate  citrons,  grow 


them  with  profit,  Salo  having  be- 
come famous  of  late  years  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  liqueur  therefrom 
which  is  said  to  have  many  virtues. 
For  the  rest,  the  proprietors  keep 
up  the  gardens  chiefly  because  they 
have  not  the  heart  to  do  away 
with  what  for  centuries  has  been  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  lake.  A  large 
expense  is  involved  in  covering  and 
uncovering  them  in  autumn  and 
spring.  The  tall  white  columns 
which  support  the  screens  of  glass  and 
wood  give  a  classic  framework  to  the 
scenery,  or  so  at  least  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me.  To  the  eyes  of  a  recent 
American  traveller  who,  for  a  wonder, 
includes  the  lake  of  Garda  in  his 
account  of  the  lakes  of  Upper 
Italy,  they  looked  "  like  innumerable 
white- washed  palings;"  and  he  adds, 
"as  the  steamboat  passes  them  they 
criss-cross  with  the  rmost  annoying 
rapidity."  Everything  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 

Happily  one  is  not  bound  to .  be 
always  thinking  of  the  meagre  balance- 
sheet  to  the  steward's  reports,  and 
the  lemon-orchards,  if  not  profitable, 
are  still  enjoyable.  The  air  is  still 
laden  in  the  late  May  evenings  with 
the  intense  sweetness  of  the  blossom, 
while  around  you  dart  and  dance  the 
fireflies,  luminous  with  the  rapture  of 
their  brief  lives — a  waltz  of  stars.  It 
is  only  in  the  summer  nights,  when 
the  commonplace  surroundings  to  our 
modern  existence  are  hidden  out  of 
sight,  that  the  magic  of  Italian  nature 
can  be  felt — a  magic  that  has  passed 
into  what  is  supreme  in  Italian  art ; 
above  all  in  the  art  which,  borrowing 
nothing  from  external  nature,  has  a 
subtler  bond  with  the  spirit  of  Nature 
than  the  rest  ;  an  affinity  not  to  be 
defined  and  yet  not  to  be  ignored  by 
such  as  would  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  sound.  How  often  on  these  scent- 
laden  nights  have  I  seemed  to  return 
to  a  country  long  since  visited ;  and  if 
I  asked  myself  when  I  had  been  here 
before,  the  memory  came  back  of  some 
bar  of  music  heard  long  ago — of  that 
Italian  music  which  will  not  die  even 
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to  please  those  wise  critics  who  give 
all  their  breath  to  proving  that  there 
can  be  one  only  road  to  salvation. 

By  June  all  the  insect  world  is 
alive.  Lizards  that  look  at  you  out 
of  their  soft  appealing  eyes :  long- 
horned  beetles,  buzzing  flies,  chafers, 
grasshoppers,  cicalas,  locusts.  English 
writers  commonly  assume  that  "  cica- 
la "  is  an  ornamental  name  for  grass- 
hopper, but  two  creatures  more  radi- 
cally unlike  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find.  The  locust  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor :  once  or  twice  he  came  in 
force  and  established  for  himself  a 
bad  reputation.  The  children  of  the 
Prove^al  coast  call  him  predica- 
teur,  because  of  the  amusing  move- 
ments of  his  long  arms  which  suggest 
to  their  not  too  reverential  minds  the 
image  of  M.  le  Cure  in  the  pulpit. 

The  large  water-frogs  play  the  bass 
violin  in  all  the  fountains,  while  the 
small  green  tree-frogs  sing  to  each 
other  from  among  the  olive  boughs  a 
gay  persistent  duet,  repeated  and 
multiplied  on  every  side.  The  frogs, 
the  cicalas,  and  the  grasshoppers  are 
the  head  musicians  here,  where  birds 
are  silent. 

There  are  scorpions,  too ;  though 
not  nearly  so  many  as  on  the  damper 
shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  I  in- 
deed have  never  seen  but  one,  which 
had  been  brought  up,  no  doubt,  in  a 
wood  basket,  as  I  found  it  walking  on 
the  floor  of  my  room  one  December 
night.  I  kept  it  for  three  weeks  in 
a  glass  jar  to  observe  its  habits.  It 
slept  by  day,  and  came  out  at  dusk 
from  the  leaves  I  had  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  I  could  not  be 
sure  that  it  ate  anything,  but  it 
seemed  content.  The  most  curious 
habit  of  the  scorpion,  that  of  commit- 
ting suicide  when  surrounded  by  fire, 
I  was  not  disposed  to  test ;  and  after 
the  time  mentioned  I  gave  my  speci- 
men its  liberty. 

The  old  German  rendering  of  Lago 
di  Garda  into  Garten-See  is  singularly 
felicitous,  for,  apart  from  the  lemons, 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  flourish 
exceedingly  on  its  banks.  Above  all 


is  Sale  famous  for  figs,  delicately  green 
outside,  with  deep  red  hearts :  if  sun- 
shine had  a  taste  it  would  be  like 
theirs.  But  the  scenery  takes  its  domi- 
nant note  less  from  the  fruit  trees, 
which  hide  their  riches  in  walled 
inclosures,  than  from  the  universal 
evergreens,  the  cypress,  the  olive,  and 
the  bay-laurel.  Winter  can  hardly 
change  the  face  of  these  mountain- 
sides. The  berries  of  the  bay-trees 
are  gathered  for  the  extraction  of  an 
oil  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  prussic  acid  :  afterwards  the  husks 
are  given  to  cattle,  which  are  said  to 
thrive  on  them.  As  one  treads  the 
ground  the  fallen  leaves  give  forth  a 
delicious  fragrance.  There  are  days 
also  when  the  cypress  fills  the  air 
around  with  an  aromatic  perfume,  and 
no  incense  can  be  sweeter  than  the 
wood  when  burnt.  If  you  wake  in 
the  night,  when  by  chance  a  log  has 
been  thrown  on  your  hearth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
on  your  funeral  pyre. 

One  curious  effect  I  have  noticed  on 
some  rare  occasions  in  the  cypress 
groves  —  from  each  column  of  thick 
foliage  rises  a  spire  of  what  seems 
unmistakably  to  be  smoke.  The  first 
time  I  saw  it,  thoughts  of  forest  con- 
flagrations came  into  my  mind,  and  I 
imagined  that  the  trees  were  really  on 
fire.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
an  imperceptible  breeze  stirs  the  pollen 
with  which  the  higher  boughs  are 
covered  in  spring-time,  and  carries  it 
upwards. 

Almost  the  only  deciduous  tree  con- 
spicuous on  the  lake  frontage  of  these 
hills  is  the  mulberry,  which  in  May  is 
stripped  of  the  whole  of  its  leaves  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  voracious 
and  all-absorbing  silkworms.  For  three 
weeks  the  minds  and  hands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  devoted  to 
this  one  service.  The  proprietors,  even 
those  who  stay  in  their  town-houses  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  come  out  into  the 
country  to  give  their  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  bachi.  If  the  worms  are 
not  fed  every  two  hours  night  and  day  : 
if  the  rooms  where  they  are  bred  are 
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not  kept  perfectly  fresh,  and  at  an 
even  temperature,  by  means  of  fires 
and  open  windows :  if  the  strictest 
cleanliness  be  not  observed — adieu  to 
all  hopes  of  a  good  cocoon  harvest ! 
The  people  might  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  hygienic  necessities  of  these 
small  creatures. 

The  great  preponderance  of  ever- 
greens takes  away  something  from  the 
sentiment  of  the  spring.  But  a  mile 
or  two  over  the  hills — inland,  one 
would  say,  were  the  lake  a  sea — the 
pleasure  of  young  green  leaves  is 
to  be  found  in  cool,  quiet  valleys, 
where  there  are  rich  thickets  of  oak 
and  woods  of  chestnut,  and  where  the 
nightingale  sings.  Such  a  valley  there 
is  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  San  Michele, 
threaded  for  further  refreshment  by  the 
clear  Barbarano,  a  mountain  stream, 
which  near  the  lake  is  closed  in  be- 
tween the  walls  of  a  narrow  ravine, 
and  becomes  a  foaming  torrent.  It 
is  one  of  the  "  thousand  founts  and 
more "  that  Dante  speaks  of : 

"  Per  cento  fonti  e  piii  credo  si  bagna 
Fra  Garda  e  Valcamonica  Penino 
Dell'  acqua  clie  nel  detto  lago  stagna." 

The  gorge  itself  is  a  scene  of  wild 
beauty.  Splashing  and  whirling  down 
comes  the  imprisoned  river,  here  fall- 
ing in  clouds  of  spray  over  the  rocks, 
there  setting  in  motion  the  wheels  of 
the  stone  and  flour  mills  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge.  To  follow  the  precarious 
path  past  these  mills  is  not  very  safe, 
for  the  movement  of  a  goat,  or  the 
process  of  natural  disintegration, 
may  set  loose  an  avalanche,  not 
indeed  of  imposing  appearance,  but 
sufficient,  if  received  on  the  head,  to 
end  all  earthly  troubles.  The  rocks  are 
of  a  friable  conglomerate,  and  good 
for  nothing  :  stones  for  building  pur- 
poses have  to  be  brought  across  from 
San  Vigilio  on  the  spurs  of  Monte 
Baldo,  a  mountain  presenting  points 
of  extreme  interest  to  the  man  of 
science,  for  it  is  not  only  extraordi- 
narily rich  in  fossils,  but  also  it  has 
shown  a  long  series  of  phenomena  of 


a  kind  that  suggests  the    possibility 
of  its  being  an  unborn  volcano. 

On  one  December  day  I  went  up  the 
gorge  of  the  Barbarano,  without  ex- 
pecting to  see  marvels,  but  marvels 
there  were.  The  walls,  even  to  the 
top,  were  clothed  in  icicles,  some 
spiral,  rsome  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm  and  several  yards  in  length. 
They  looked  in  the  sun,  to  my  eyes, 
like  the  pipes  of  a  vast  organ.  To 
the  peasants  they  suggest  the  picture 
of  tapers  ranged  in  tiers  behind  the 
altar  on  a  feast  day,  and  hence  are 
called  by  them  candelette. 

In  a  certain  place  on  the  over- 
hanging bank  grows  a  family  of  sweet 
cyclamens.  Each  flower  and  plant 
has  its  favourite  haunt  and  zone. 
There  is  a  steep  slope  fringed  with 
aloes,  which  is  the  only  place  where 
I  have  found  the  creamy  narcissus. 
Not  far  away  flourishes  its  brother, 
the  yellow  jonquil :  near  also,  though 
in  quite  a  different  dominion,  there  is 
a  terrace  gorgeous  with  the  tongues 
of  fire  of  the  gladiolus,  and  the  or 
and  azure  blazon  of  the  iris.  A  still 
pool  in  a  hollow  up  the  mountain- 
side is  edged  and  garnished  with  per- 
petual maidenhair :  over  it,  from  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  hangs  a  jasmine 
vine,  and  in  winter,  by  the  margin, 
the  Christmas  rose  lifts  its  whiteness 
out  of  a  cluster  of  dark  leaves — true 
nun  of  flowers,  serene  and  unrespons- 
ive. In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
pool  the  grass  vanishes  under  a  carpet 
of  violets,  blue,  pied,  and  white. 
Higher  in  the  hills  there  is  the  home 
of  the  deep  purple  anemone ;  and 
when  you  have  walked  a  long,  long 
way,  climbing  always  higher  and 
higher,  you  come  to  the  home  of  the 
star-eyed  Alpine  hepatica. 

By  the  time  one  has  reached  the 
hepaticas  he  is  fairly  on  the  road  to 
Serniga.  Seven  or  eight  poor  cottages, 
and  one  house  a  little  better  than  the 
others,  which  belongs  to  the  padrone 
of  the  village :  a  little  old  church, 
bearing  the  date  1467,  and  perched 
just  at  the  right  point  to  take  the 
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view,  according  to  the  sublime  instinct 
which  impelled  the  Christian  monks, 
and  perhaps  also  the  pious  men  of 
every  faith,  to  dedicate  to  God's  wor- 
ship the  spots  whence  nature  seemed 
most  fair — this  is  Serniga.  It  is  a 
lonely  little  place  in  the  day-time, 
when  its  people  are  in  the  fields, 
trimming  their  vines  or  hoeing  the 
maize.  Once  I  went  and  came  away 
without  seeing  a  living  soul  except 
the  priest's  mouse-coloured  cat :  it 
would  have  seemed  a  place  of  the 
dead  had  I  not  heard  the  voice  of  a 
girl  singing. 

The  view  from  the  church  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  Across  the  breadth 
of  water  to  the  north-east  rises  Monte 
Baldo,  which  through  winter  and  far 
into  the  spring  carries  its  snows  with 
as  lordly  an  air  as  any  Alp.  Once 
indeed  I  saw  it  white  from  the  blue 
of  the  lake  to  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
South  of  Monte  Baldo,  the  point  of 
San  Yigilio  screens  Garda,  where  the 
good  Adelaide,  widowed  queen  of 
Italy,  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  by 
her  husband's  murderer  because 
she  would  not  marry  him.  In  the 
foreground  lies  the  picturesque  Isola 
de'  Frati,  in  which  tradition  and  geo- 
logical probability  see  a  continuation 
of  the  low  promontory  of  Portese, 
which  flanks  the  bay  of  Sal6.  Beyond 
the  promontory  a  bold  black  head- 
land of  eccentric  shape  runs  abruptly 
into  the  lake.  This  is  the  Rocca  di 
Manerba,  once  the  site  of  a  temple  to 
Minerva,  and  later  a  stronghold  which 
was  the  scene  of  desperate  affrays 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  having  become  the  haunt  of 
robber  bands,  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  a  village  grew  up  near 
the  castle,  the  peasants  preferring,  on 
the  whole,  the  tyranny  of  the  party 
chiefs  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  un- 
protected open  country.  The  village 
of  Manerba  has  survived  the  fortress. 
It  is  now,  what  it  must  always  have 
been,  a  poor  place;  but  the  village 
church  of  Manerba  has  the  sweetest 


bells  I  have  ever  heard  in  Italy. 
Sounds  that  are  lost  in  the  plain  can 
be  clearly  distinguished  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  hills.  On  the  eve  of  a 
saint's  day  the  voices  of  the  bells 
travel  up,  now  from  one,  now  from 
another  of  the  little  human  centres : 
Manerba's  sad,  slow  modulations  are 
succeeded  by  Portese's  allegro;  then 
fall  in  the  chimes  of  San  Felice,  of 
Gardone,  of  Mornaga — the  tiny  hamlet 
whose  inhabitants  say,  "Rome  is  the 
first  place  in  the  world,  Mornaga  the 
second."  They  are  not  all  equally  sweet, 
but  mountains  and  water  make  even 
harsh  tones  mellow,  and  they  all  bring 
the  same  pathetic  message.  Around 
those  belfries  for  centuries  children 
have  played  and  men  and  women 
laboured. 

The  silence  has  given  way,  once  and 
again,  to  sounds  other  than  that  of  the 
chiming  of  bells.  There  is  Peschiera 
with  its  long  roll  of  warlike  memories, 
beginning  in  fratricidal  strife  and  end- 
ing in  the  worthier  struggle  for  freedom 
and  unity.  Close  by,  on  clear  days, 
the  ribbon  of  the  Mincio  shows  where 
it  leaves  the  lake  and  starts  upon  its 
journey  towards  Mantua  through  sedgy 
fields.  To  the  hither  side  of  Peschiera, 
the  equality  of  the  level  line  of  shore 
is  broken  by  a  long,  narrow  strip  of 
projecting  land,  broadening  at  its  end. 
"We  see  it  distinctly  from  these  heights, 
and  it  is  a  sight  always  interesting 
and  welcome,  for  was  it  not  this  which 
won  for  the  lake  its  crown  of  crowns, 
a  song  from  Catullus  ? 

"  Sirmio,  thou  fairest  far  beneath  the  sky 
Of  all  the  isles  and  jutting  shores  that  lie 
Deeply  embosomed  in  calm  inland  lake, 
Or    where  the   waves   of   the   vast   ocean 

break  : 

Oh,  joy  of  joys  to  gaze  on  thee  once  more  ! 
I  scarce  believe  that  I  have  left  the  shore 
Of  Thynia,  and  Bithynia's  parching  plain, 
And  gaze  on  thee  in  safety  once  again  ! 
Oh,  what  more  sweet  than  when,  from  care 

set  free, 

The  spirit  lays  its  burden  down,  and  we, 
"With  distant  travel  spent,  come  home  and 

spread 
Our  limbs    to    rest  along   the   wished-for 

bed: 
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This,  this  alone,  repays  such  toils  as  these  !  back  to  it  after  a  lapse  of  time  must 

Smile  then,  fair   Sirmio,  aud  thy  master  WQnder  what  CQuld  have  tempted  his 

please —  .      , 

And  you,  bright  Lydian  waves,  your  dimples  S™PS    away.       And    the    unchanging 

trim,  ripples  laugh  their  salutation  to  the 

Let  every  smile  of  home  be  wreathed  for  tired  wanderer  of  these  days  as  they 

laughed  to  Catullus.     "  Whoever  has 

Walter  Savage  Landor  said  truly,  seen,"   Landor  goes  on  to  say    "this 

"  Never  was  a  return  home  expressed  beautiful  expanse  of  water  under  its 

so    sensitively  and   so  beautifully  as  briShfc   sun   and   gentle   breezes    ™& 

here."     But  it  is  more  than  a  return  understand  the  poets  expression  :  he 

to  home— it  is  a  return  to  a  home  so  JlU  have  seen  the  waves  lau£h  and 

beautiful  that    he   who   should   come  dance. 

1  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  translation.  E.   MAETINENGO-CESABESCO. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  little  party  sat  by  the  open 
window  of  the  hall  on  the  next  even- 
ing. Since  the  extraordinary  events 
of  the  preceding  day  they  had  talked 
of  nothing  else.  Augustus  was  en- 
deavouring to  explain  his  theory  that 
by  a  gigantic  experiment  upon  nature 
he  had  accidentally  upset  some  funda- 
mental but  wholly  unknown  law ;  and 
he  promised  that,  if  his  mother-in-law 
would  not  be  frightened,  he  would 
cause  another  electric  storm,  and  pro- 
duce even  more  extraordinary  results. 
"  But  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  all  a 
dream,"  objected  Lady  Brenda.  "  Only 
when  I  think  of  that  man's  hand,  I 
really  shiver.  Anything  more  awfully 
clammy ! " 

"  I  am  sure  they  will  come  back  to- 
night," said  Gwendoline  in  a  tone  of 
profound  conviction.  "  It  was  all  very 
odd,  but  I  know  it  was  quite  real." 

Diana  was  seated  at  the  piano,  run- 
ning her  fingers  over  the  keys  in  an 
idle  fashion,  striking  melancholy  and 
disconnected  chords,  and  then  pausing 
to  listen  to  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  am 
sure  they  will  come  back." 

"  The  question,"  remarked  Augustus, 
"  is  whether  such  a  disturbance  is  likely 
to  outlast  a  day  unless  the  forces  which 

produced   it    are "      He   stopped, 

starting  slightly. 

Lady  Brenda  dropped  her  fan,  Gwen- 
doline rose  swiftly  from  her  chair  and 
drew  back,  while  Diana's  fingers  fell 
upon  the  keys  and  struck  a  clashing 
discord.  In  the  dusky  gloom  of  the 
long  window  stood  two  men.  The  one 
was  Caesar :  the  other  a  man  taller 
than  he,  with  a  long  white  beard  and 
1  Copyright,  1887,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


wrapped  in  a  cloak.  Caesar  came  for- 
ward, followed  at  a  few  steps  by  his 
companion. 

"  I  have  come  back,"  said  the  dead 
man  quietly.  "You  do  not  grudge 
us  poor  ghosts  an  hour's  conversation  ? 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  seem  to  be  alive 
again,  and  in  such  company.  We  left 
you  too  soon  last  night,  but  it  was 
late." 

"  But  where  are  the  rest  1 "  asked 
Gwendoline,  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
Chopin,  and  glancing  curiously  at  the 
old  man  who  stood  by  Caesar's  side. 

"  Chopin  is  at  Bayreuth  to-night. 
There  is  a  musical  festival,  and  he 
could  not  stay  away.  Heine  is  sitting 
by  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  talk- 
ing to  the  stars  and  the  sea-foam. 
But  I  have  brought  you  another  friend 
— one  perhaps  greater  than  they  when 
he  lived,  though  we  are  all  alike 
here." 

Caesar  led  his  companion  forward, 
and  in  the  short  silence  that  followed 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  new 
comer. 

He  was  a  man  of  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  whose  noble  features  were  set 
off  by  a  snowy  beard  and  long  white 
locks  which  flowed  down  upon  his 
shoulders  and  contrasted  with  the  rich 
material  of  his  mantle.  The  wide 
folds  of  the  latter,  as  he  gathered  them 
in  one  hand,  did  not  altogether  conceal 
the  dress  he  wore  beneath,  the  doublet 
of  dark  green  and  trunk  hose  of  scarlet, 
the  tight  sleeve,  slashed  at  the  elbows 
where  the  fine  linen  showed  in  sym- 
metrical puffs,  the  black  shoes  and  the 
gold  chain  which  hung  about  his  neck. 
He  was  old,  indeed,  but  his  walk  had 
a  matchless  grace,  and  his  upright 
form  showed  still  the  remains  of  the 
giant's  strength.  His  dark  brilliant 
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eyes  lit  up  the  pale,  regular  features, 
too  deathlike  to  convey  any  impression 
of  life  without  that  glance  of  the 
sparkling  soul  within. 

He  paused  before  the  group  and 
courteously  bent  his  head.  All  rose 
to  greet  him  ;  and  if  there  was  less  of 
awe  in  the  action  there  was  perhaps 
more  of  reverence  than  any  had  felt 
when  the  greater  guest  had  entered. 

"  I  am  Lionardo,"  he  said  in  a  low 
and  musical  voice,  "  Lionardo  the 
artist — '  from  Vinci '  they  call  me, 
because  I  was  born  there.  I  have 
joined  you  and  the  rest — these  dear 
friends  of  mine  who  have  made  me 
one  of  them,  and  you  who  have  con- 
ferred on  us  the  privilege  of  once  more 
exchanging  thoughts  and  grasping 
hands  with  the  living." 

"There  is  none  whom  we  will  more 
gladly  honour,"  said  Augustus  gravely. 
"  The  privilege  is  ours,  not  yours.  Be 
seated — be  one  of  us  if  you  will,  as 
well  as  one  of  these — whom  you  have 
known  so  long." 

"Long — yes — it  seems  long  to  me, 
very,  very  long.  But  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  it  was  to  live.  I  loved 
life  well.  Men  have  said  of  me  that 
I  wasted  much  time — I  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  blower  of  soap-bubbles, 
as  a  foolish  fellow  who  spent  his  time 
in  trying  to  teach  lizards  to  fly.  Per- 
haps it  is  true.  I  have  learned  the 
secret  now,  and  I  have  learned  that 
I  could  not  have  attained  to  it  then. 
But  it  was  sweet  to  search  for  it." 

"  I  have  read  those  foolish  stories," 
said  Diana,  whose  eyes  rested  in 
wrapt  admiration  on  the  grand  features 
of  the  artist.  "  No  one  believes 
them—" 

"  Here  in  Italy,"  said  Caesar,  in  his 
placid  yet  dominating  tones,  "  people 
may  say  of  you  as  the  English  said 
of  their  architect — Si  monumentum 
quceris,  circumspice." 

"They  would  have  needed  to  bury 
my  body  by  the  sluices  of  the  Lecco 
canal,  to  give  the  same  force  to  the 
epitaph,"  answered  Lionardo  with  a 
soft  laugh.  Then  with  the  courtesy 
natural  to  him  he  turned  to  Diana, 


who  had  been  speaking  when    inter- 
rupted by  Caesar's  quotation. 

"I  appreciate  the  kindly  thought 
which  makes  you  say  that,  Lady  Diana 
— your  name  is  Diana  1  Yes,  it  suits 
your  face.  I  used  to  think  I  could 
guess  people's  names  from  their 
faces :  another  of  my  foolish  fancies. 
However,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  report  concerning 
the  soap-bubbles.  I  had  a  theory  that 
they  were  like  drops  of  liquid — that 
each  drop  had  a  skin,  and  that  I  could 
make  drops  of  air,  and  find  how  they 
would  act,  by  giving  them  artificial 
skins  like  those  of  other  liquids.  Some- 
thing has  been  produced  from  the  idea 
by  modern  students.  The  mistake  I 
made  was  in  attempting  to  work  out 
my  theory  before  proclaiming  it.  That 
is  impossible.  Modern  students  make 
a  fat  living  by  proclaiming  their 
theories  first,  and  omitting  to  demon- 
strate them  afterwards :  taking  for 
granted  that  no  one  will  deny  what 
persons  of  such  importance  as  them- 
selves choose  to  suggest." 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  you  were 
so  cynical,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Nor  in  your  presence  could  I  be  so 
long,"  rejoined  the  old  artist  with  a 
smile.  "  But  I  was  not  cynical  in  my 
time.  I  am  cynical  in  yours.  Save  for 
such  company  as  these  gentlewomen, 
I  would  not  choose  to  be  alive  to-day." 

Cfesar  sighed  and  looked  away  from 
the  rest,  his  nervous  white  hand 
tightening  upon  the  carved  arm  of  his 
deep-seated  chair.  It  was  a  long,  irre- 
gular breath,  drawn  in  with  a  sudden 
and  overwhelming  thought  of  return- 
ing vitality  and  possibility,  swelling 
the  breast  with  the  old  imperial  cour- 
age— the  mighty  grandeur  of  the  heart 
which  had  ruled  the  world.  Then  re- 
linquished and  breathed  out  again  in 
despair,  deep,  inconsolable,  and  heart- 
rending— in  that  despair  which  the 
dead  man,  whose  deeds  are  all  done, 
feels  when  he  gazes  on  the  living  whose 
race  is  not  yet  begun. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lionardo,  looking  kindly 
at  the  conqueror's  averted  face,  "  you 
are  right  for  yourself.  We  are  not  all 
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such  as  Caius.  If  I  were  to  live  again, 
I  should  waste  more  time  in  disproving 
theories  to-day  than  I  ever  wasted  in 
trying  to  prove  them  four  hundred 
years  ago.  We  were  all  for  progress 
under  Ludovico  Sforza-:  Borgia  under- 
stood progress  in  his  own  way — but  it 
was  progress,  too,  for  all  that.  He 
could  have  given  lessons  in  more  than 
one  thing  to  many  of  your  moderns. 
Even  Pope  Leo  understood  what  pro- 
gress meant,  in  spite  of  his  ideas  about 
my  methods  of  painting.  But  now- 
adays everything  goes  backwards.  A 
bag  of  money  is  paraded  through  the 
world  bound  on  an  ass's  back,  and 
everybody  worships  the  ass,  and  men 
lie  down  and  let  him  walk  over  them, 
thinking  perchance  that  the  beast  may 
stumble,  and  the  sack  burst  open,  and 
that  haply  they  may  scrape  up  some 
of  the  com  in  the  filth  of  the  road. 
We  were  more  simple  than  the  moderns. 
We  had  less  money,  but  we  knew  better 
how  to  spend  it." 

"Is  it  true,  I  wonder,"  put  in 
Augustus,  "  that  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  indicates  progress,  while 
the  way  in  which  men  spend  it  indicates 
civilisation  1 " 

"No,"  said  Caesar,  answering  for 
the  rest :  "  the  nation  which  has  the 
greatest  wealth  may  not  have  progressed 
further  than  others,  save  in  power. 
Power  is  not  progress — it  depends  on 
other  things.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  strength  and  discipline 
under  an  intelligent  leader.  The 
highest  power  is  generally  reached  by 
a  people  when  the  spirit  of  organisation 
has  attained  its  greatest  development 
in  military  matters,  but  has  not  yet 
spread  to  the  civil  professions.  The 
army  is  then  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  is  the  favourite  profession.  When 
the  passion  for  order  has  extended  to 
mercantile  affairs,  the  nation's  actual 
power  as  compared  with  other  nations 
begins  to  decline.  Interests  of  all 
kinds  become  vested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  and  the  warlike  element 
falls  into  disrepute.  It  becomes  the 
nation's  business  to  lend  money  to 
other  nations  who  are  still  in  the 


military  stage,  herself,  meanwhile, 
giving  and  receiving  guarantees  of 
peace.  But  though  a  people  may  be 
rich  by  commerce,  they  may  not  have 
progressed ;  and,  again,  whole  nations 
may  be  made  fabulously  wealthy  by 
seizing  the  wealth  of  others.  We 
Romans  did  that.  We  did  not  pre- 
tend to  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  :  we 
certainly  did  not  possess  their  skill  in 
making  money  ;  but  we  possessed  them 
and  their  country,  and  gold  flowed  in 
our  streets.  It  did  us  very  little  good. 
We  got  it  without  progress — by  force 
— and  we  spent  it  recklessly  in  paying 
men  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  No  : 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
does  not  indicate  progress,  though  it 
may  be  the  result  of  it." 

"  Money  is  very  uninteresting,"  said 
Gwendoline.  "  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  world  would  be  much  nicer 
without  it." 

"  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  you 
will  appreciate  your  advantages,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Brenda.  "  It  is  good 
to  be  rich,  and  I  fancy  it  must  be  very 
disagreeable  to  be  poor." 

"  But  I  know  quite  well  how  it  feels 
to  have  money,"  objected  Gwendoline. 
"  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  feels  to 
have  power — power  such  as  you  had," 
she  added,  looking  at  Caesar. 

"  Not  many  have  known  what  it  is," 
he  answered,  with  a  curious  smile. 
"Each  one  who  has  possessed  it  has 
probably  felt  it  in  a  different  way. 
For  my  part,  though  I  was  accused  of 
not  being  serious  in  my  youth,  like 
Lionardo  here,  I  think  I  grew  more 
than  serious  under  the  responsibility. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  made  less  differ- 
ence to  me  than  it  has  to  others.  I 
was  born  to  wealth,  if  not  to  power, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
my  money.  I  made  use  of  it  by  spend- 
ing it  all,  and  then  borrowing  largely 
on  the  security  of  what  I  had 
squandered.  They  said  I  was  not 
serious — but  they  made  me  leave  the 
country  nevertheless." 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Gwendoline,  "that 
to  have  boundless  power  suddenly 
put  into  one's  hands  must  make  one 
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feel  as  though  one  were  to  live  for 
ever." 

"  Living  for  ever  is  a  sad  pastime 
without  it,"  returned  Csesar.  "  I  am 
not  of  Lionardo's  mind.  I  would  live 
again." 

"  To  die  again  as  you  died  ?  "  asked 
Diana  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  dead  conqueror, 
"  to  die  again  as  I  died,  if  need  be,  but 
to  have  power  once  more.  And  I  know 
what  I  say — you  cannot  know.  For 
death  was  horrible  to  me.  Not  the 
physical  pain  of  it,  though  they  were 
clumsy  fellows  :  they  were  long  in 
killing  me  :  I  thought  it  would  never 
end.  I  could  have  done  it  better  my- 
self ;  and  indeed  I  was  more  merciful 
to  them  than  they  to  me.  Not  one  of 
them  died  a  natural  death,  for  I  pur- 
sued them  one  by  one  when  I  was 
dead.  I  have  never  seen  them  since  : 
they  are  not  here.  But  none  of  them 
suffered  as  I  did.  I  knew  that  my 
hour  was  come  when  I  got  that  first 
wound  in  the  throat,  and,  as  I  struggled, 
the  horror  of  it  overcame  me.  Visions 
rose  before  my  eyes  of  the  things  I 
had  not  yet  accomplished,  but  of  which 
the  accomplishment  was  certain  if  I 
lived.  It  was  such  a  disappointment — 
more  that  than  anything  else.  Such  a 
heart-rending  despair  at  being  cut 
down  before  my  work  was  half  finished, 
before  the  world  was  half  civilised. 
People  forget  that  I  invented  civilisa- 
tion— I,  the  dead  man  who  am  speak- 
ing to  you.  But  it  is  true.  And  in 
that  moment  I  felt  that  I  was  dying 
without  having  realised  in  practice 
the  theory  which  was  to  change  the 
world.  That  handful  of  low  assassins 
cost  the  world  fifteen  centuries  of 
darkness,  and  I  knew  it  even  then. 
Had  I  lived  I  would  have  kneaded  the 
earth  as  a  baker  kneads  dough  ;  and 
the  leaven  I  had  put  into  it  would  not 
have  rotted  and  fermented  for  lack  of 
stirring.  As  T  felt  one  wound  after 
another,  I  felt  that  my  murderers 
were  not  only  killing  Caesar,  but  were 
also  killing  civilisation  :  every  thrust 
was  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  world, 
making  deep  wounds  in  the  future  of 
mankind  and  letting  out  the  breath 


of  life  from  the  body  of  law.  That 
was  my  worst  suffering,  worse  even 
than  the  death  of  my  ambition.  I  had 
done  enough  already  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  I  knew  it.  I  was  satisfied 
for  myself  to  die.  But  I  had  con- 
ceived great  thoughts,  which  had  grown 
to  be  a  new  self  apart  from  the  old, 
vain,  ambitious  Caesar,  having  a  separ- 
ate and  better  life,  and  that  they  slew 
also.  Augustus  did  much ;  but  he 
could  not  do  what  I  would  and  could 
have  done." 

"  No,"  said  Lionardo  thoughtfully  : 
"  vou  were  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
lived." 

"That  is  saying  too  much,"  answered 
Caesar  in  quiet  tones.  "  I  meant  to  be, 
that  is  all.  My  fortune  deserted  me 
too  soon.  The  greatest  men,  after  all, 
are  poets.  They  are  also  the  most 
justly  judged,  for  what  they  leave  is 
their  own.  They  leave  themselves  to 
mankind  in  their  own  words.  We 
statesmen  and  soldiers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  historians.  I  meant  to  have 
written  the  history  of  my  whole  life 
in  the  form  of  annual  reports  such  as 
I  made  upon  my  wars  in  Gaul." 

"  Could  you  not  do  it  now  1 "  asked 
Lady  Brenda.  "  We  know  so  little  of 
the  history  of  your  youth,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  have  been  most  interesting." 

Caesar  smiled. 

"  If  I  were  able  to  write  at  all,"  he 
said,  "  I  would  not  choose  my  youth  as 
a  subject  upon  which  to  make  a  report. 
My  youth  was  a  trifle  over  full  of 
movement,  besides  being  very  osten- 
tatious. My  first  object  in  life  was  to 
become  popular,  for  I  knew  that  to  be 
the  surest  way  to  power.  I  led  the 
popular  party  for  eighteen  years  before 
I  ever  attempted  to  lead  an  army  ;  and 
when  I  turned  soldier  I  was  already  a 
finished  statesman.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  knew  what  to  do  so  soon  as  I 
had  got  the  whole  power  into  my 
hands.  I  had  conquered  the  most 
important  part  of  my  world  by  art, 
before  I  found  it  necessary  to  subdue 
the  remainder  by  force.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  amalgamate  a  new  work  out 
of  my  two  conquests  when  I  was 
murdered." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Do  the  dead  forgive  ?  "  The  words 
were  spoken  by  Gwendoline  in  a  low 
tone,  and  as  though  no  response  could 
be  expected  to  such  a  question.  But 
there  were  those  present  who  could 
answer  it.  Lionardo  da  Vinci  turned 
his  soft  eyes  upon  the  questioner. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  do  forgive,  and 
very  freely  too." 

"  Yes — and  no,"  said  Caesar. 
"  Both  ? "  asked  the  artist.  "  How 
can  we  both  forgive  and  not  forgive, 
illustrious  friend?  There  must  be 
caprice  in  that :  there  must  be  -an 
uncertain  vacillation  between  two 
thoughts.  You  never  vacillated,  nor 
stood  long  choosing  between  two  paths, 
nor,  having  chosen,  looked  back  and 
regretted." 

"  The  sum  of  man's  works,"  replied 
the  greater  spirit,  "  is  composed  of  his 
intentions  taken  together  with  his 
deeds  in  such  a  way  as  the  Greek 
geometer  would  have  expressed  it. 
The  sum  of  his  life  is  largest  when 
the  deeds  are  as  great  as  the  inten- 
tions which  prompted  them ;  for  of 
four-sided  figures  the  square,  with 
equal  lines,  incloses  the  greatest  space. 
But  if  the  intentions  be  ever  so  great 
and  the  deeds  few,  the  figure  is  long 
indeed,  but  narrow  and  of  small  area ; 
and  again,  if  the  deeds  are  numerous, 
though  the  intentions  small,  then  the 
deeds  are  the  result  of  accident,  and 
must  not  all  be  imputed  to  man  for 
good.  My  intentions  were  my  own.  I 
forgive  them  that  said  they  were  un- 
worthy, or  little,  or  bad,  for  I  know 
what  they  were.  But  my  deeds  were 
the  world's,  and  those  I  left  undone 
should  have  been  the  world's  also. 
Wherefore  I  forgive  not  those  men 
who  cut  them  short,  who  clipped  the 
sum  of  my  life  and  made  my  square 
smaller  than  it  should  have  been.  For 
my  life  was  the  world's  health ;  and 
though  my  nephew  was  a  cunning 
physician,  all  his  medicine  could  not 
cure  the  gangrene  in  the  wounds  my 
slayers  made  in  the  world's  skin  ;  nor 
could  all  his  cleansing  arrest  the 
deepening  darkness  of  the  stain  that 


spread  from  my  blood  over  the  body 
of  the  nation  I  sought  to  make  clean 
and  great.     For  my  life  was  not  sacri- 
ficed boldly  for  good  in  a  great  cause. 
I  did  not  fall  in  the  front  of  the  fight 
at  Pharsalus :  I  did  not  sink  when  the 
skiff  overturned  at  Alexandria  :  I  was 
not  caught  by  the  enemy  in  Germany, 
when  I  slipt  through  their  lines  in  a 
Gallic    dress  :     I    did   not   lose    heart 
when  my  soldiers  lost  their  way  in  the 
trenches  at  Dyrrachium,  though  I  lost 
the  place  itself.    I  risked  my  life  often 
enough  to   have   deserved   to   lose   it 
finally  in  some  nobler  way  than  by  the 
hands  of  such  butchers  as  made  an  end 
of  me — fellows  who  knew  not  where  to 
strike  to  kill ,  who  in  three-and-twenty 
thrusts  could   strike  but   one   mortal 
blow.     I  stabbed   Cassius  in  the  arm 
with  my  writing-point,  but  what  could 
I  do  amongst  so  many  ?     I  saw  a  sea 
of   faces    around    me — cowardly,   pale 
faces  of  men  who  got  courage  chiefly 
from   their   numbers :    I   saw   myself 
hemmed  in  by  a  hedge  of  steel  knives, 
and  I  knew  that  my  hour  was  come. 
I  saw  their  faces,  but  I  would  not  let 
them   see  mine  in    death.     I  covered 
my  head  and  my  body  with  my  gar- 
ments, and  I  died  decently,  since  there 
was    nothing    left   but    to    die.     But 
within  three  years  I  saw  each  one  of 
those  faces  once  more  in  the  instant 
of  death,  and  heard  the  lips  of  each 
dying  man  curse  the  hour  in  which  he 
had  slain  Caesar.     Even  then  I  could 
not  forgive  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  which  might  have  been.     I  can 
pardon  them  for  murdering  me  as  a 
man.     I  will  never  pardon  them  for 
murdering  my  unborn  deeds.     There- 
fore I  say  we  dead  men  both  forgive 
and  forgive  not." 

The  conqueror's  calm  voice  ceased, 
and  his  dark,  thoughtful  eyes  fixed 
themselves  as  though  staring  back 
through  the  mist  of  nineteen  centuries 
to  that  morning  when  he  had  entered 
the  Curia,  laughing  at  Spurinna's  pro- 
phecies and  unconsciously  grasping  in 
his  hand  the  unread  note  which  might 
have  saved  him  from  his  fate.  The 
look  was  sad,  but  the  sadness  had  long 
passed  from  the  stage  of  present  despair 
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to  regret  for  the  past,  and  again  to  a 
melancholy  curiosity  to  see  what  should 
yet  become  of  the  world. 

The  gentle  Lionardo  bowed  his  head 
gravely,  as  though  admitting  his  com- 
panion-spirit to  be  right. 

"I  understand  that,"  he  said.  "We 
should  not  forget  that  you,  the  dic- 
tator, have  not  only  to  pardon  the 
injuries  done  you  in  your  person,  but 
you  have  to  forgive  also  the  injuries 
done  in  your  person  to  the  world,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  to  history.  In  my  little 
way,  had  I  been  foully  murdered  I  could 
more  easily  have  forgiven  my  murderers 
than  I  could  forgive  one  who  should 
wantonly  have  destroyed  my  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  but  an 
artist's  vanity — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  in  his 
work.  I  cannot  say  what  I  might 
have  felt  had  I  been  violently  pre- 
vented from  finishing  that  picture.  It 
is  unfinished  still — it  would  be  so  had 
I  lived  until  to-day.  I  think  it  is  a 
part  of  the  temperament  of  some 
artists  not  to  finish,  though  they  work 
for  ever.  They  search  after  that  which 
never  was  nor  ever  can  be ;  or,  at  all 
events,  we  searched  in  our  day.  I 
think  it  was  better.  We  pursued  the 
ideal.  Modern  painters  pursue  the 
real.  I  was  not  a  realist  because  I 
painted  grinning  peasants  for  a  study, 
and  modelled  heads  of  laughing  women 
for  my  pleasure.  We  did  not  know 
what  realism  meant  in  those  days, 
though  people  call  us  the  founders 
of  the  realist  school.  We  sought  to 
represent  Nature's  meaning  :  men  now 
try  to  copy  what  Nature  is.  You, 
Caesar,  tried  to  make  of  men  what 
heaven  meant  them  to  be,  orderly, 
happy,  and  prosperous  within  reason- 
able limits.  Napoleon,  like  Alexander, 
ruined  himself  in  attempting  to  create 
an  unlimited  empire  out  of  unreasoning 
and  often  unwilling  elements,  believing 
that  to  command  men's  bodies  was  to 
command  men's  souls.  You  succeeded 
in  spite  of  failure,  for  though  you  were 
killed  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
your  existence  your  work  survived  you. 
Napoleon  failed  in  spite  of  success,  and 
survived  to  see  the  destruction  of  the 


greater  part  of  his  work ;  for  at  the 
turning  point  of  his  life  he  was  con- 
quered and  taken  prisoner." 

"  It  was  not  his  fault,"  said  Csesar, 
"  any  more  than  my  poor  young  general 
Caius  Curio  was  to  blame  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Juba.  Napoleon's  plans 
were  admirably  laid.  He  did  not 
admire  me.  I  admire  him.  If  his 
work  did  not  survive  long,  that  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  as 
a  soldier  and  had  a  soldier's  instincts. 
I  was  trained  as  a  statesman,  and 
attached  more  importance  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  State  than  to  extending 
its  boundaries.  I  am  called  a  con- 
queror :  had  I  lived,  I  should  have 
been  called  a  civiliser,  and  I  would 
have  earned  the  name.  People  do  not 
reflect  that  Napoleon  conquered  a  great 
extent  of  territory  and  rose  to  be  em- 
peror, with  what  at  first  were  very 
inadequate  means,  and  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings.  Charlemagne's  con- 
quests were  more  extended  than  mine, 
far  wider  than  Napoleon's,  and  yet  he 
is  not  called  a  conqueror.  He  is  called 
the  Great.  He  accomplished  his  work, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  a  work  of 
civilisation,  and  much  of  it  remains  to 
this  day:  at  least  his  influence  remains. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  largely  due  to  the  imperial 
traditions  which  he  founded ;  but  the 
invention  of  a  French  Empire  was  not 
due  to  his  influence.  It  was  the  spon- 
taneous assertion  of  an  astounding 
individuality,  tremendous  in  its  imme- 
diate effects,  formidable  as  long  as  a 
personality  could  be  found  worthy  to 
be  invested  with  the  halo  and  attri- 
butes of  Bonaparte,  and  bearing  his 
name ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  a 
circumstance  in  the  world's  history  to 
which  any  great  mass  of  popular  or 
national  tradition  will  ever  be  attached, 
for  the  Napoleonic  supremacy  was  the 
impression  of  an  individual  upon  na- 
tions :  it  was  never  the  expression  of 
the  nations  by  the  individual.  The 
title,  German  Emperor,  was  sometimes 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  very  empty  word 
as  regards  the  man  who  so  designated 
himself.  I  have  sometimes  laughed  to 
think  that  a  dignity  expressed  by  my 
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own  name  should  degenerate  to  such  a 
mockery.  But  the  thing  meant  by 
Csesarism — Imperialism — was  never  to 
be  despised.  There  was  always  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  chief  nations  a 
consciousness  of  the  force  of  a  mighty 
tradition  and  of  a  mass  of  traditions 
which  they  sought  to  embody  in  the 
person  of  a  leader,  chosen  for  his 
qualities  and  invested  with  the  supreme 
power  in  virtue  of  them.  If  he  failed 
to  make  good  his  rights  he  was  depised  ; 
but  it  was  long  before  the  belief  was 
extinguished  that,  at  any  moment,  if 
he  so  chose  and  so  laboured  and  fought, 
the  German  Emperor  might  again 
rule  the  world,  even  as  Charlemagne 
had  done.  There  was  nothing  dynastic 
in  my  conception  of  the  Imperator  ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  made  the 
institution  a  military  one.  I  never 
meant  that  it  should  be  that.  I  would 
not  submit  to  a  council  of  generals  or 
a  mob  of  guards,  though  when  I  could 
not  persuade  the  people  I  was  willing 
to  submit  to  them.  The  Empire  which 
my  nephew  founded  began  to  go  to 
pieces  when  the  soldiers  outgrew  the 
people  in  strength,  and  outranked  them 
in  social  consequence — it  fell  because  it 
was  a  military  institution.  The  Empire 
of  the  Germans — the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire— was  shattered  on  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  because  it  was  intended 
to  be  dynastic,  and  his  sons  tore  each 
other  to  pieces.  It  revived  temporarily 
when  some  strong  individuality  rose  to 
the  surface :  it  alternately  decayed  and 
revived  with  the  decadence  of  each  old 
imperial  family  and  the  investiture  of 
each  new  one.  My  empire — I  never 
used  the  word  in  the  modern  sense — 
my  command,  was  intended  to  be  that 
of  a  democratic  monarch,  an  expression 
now  used  emptily  to  natter  a  king  who 
is  at  the  mercy  of  his  rabble." 

Caesar  laughed  softly,  as  he  had 
laughed  many  times  in  the  nineteen 
centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
death,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
mirth  of  the  great  spirit  which  froze 
the  conversation.  Lady  Brenda  wished 
she  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  Caesar 
who  had  been  talking,  and  who  sat 
thereby  her  side  with  thegolden  laurels 


on  his  broad  brow,  his  nervous  white 
fingers  playing  constantly  with  the 
border  of  his  purple  mantle.  Augus- 
tus was  pondering  on  the  words  he 
had  heard,  while  Gwendoline  half 
wished  to  put  another  question.  Diana 
leaned  back  in  her  deep  chair  and 
gazed  at  Lionardo's  beautiful  face 
from  beneath  her  drooping  lids ;  and 
she  wondered  inwardly  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  be  the  quiet 
spirit  of  a  great  artist  than  the 
regretful  ghost  of  a  murdered  con- 
queror. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Lady  Brenda  was  seated  alone  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  Castello  del  Gaudio. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  gone 
upon  a  distant  excursion  on  the  water, 
but  Lady  Brenda  had  stayed  at  home 
to  attend  to  her  correspondence.  She 
had  not  ventured  as  yet  to  speak  in 
her  letters  of  the  remarkable  visitors 
to  her  son-in-law's  house.  She  wished 
to  see  more  of  them ;  and  as  she  sat 
looking  out  over  the  water,  while  the 
freshness  of  the  evening  crept  up  the 
terrace,  her  mind  dwelt  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  she  thought  of  the  characters 
she  would  most  like  to  see. 

In  history,  Francis  the  First  of 
France  was  one  of  her  favourites. 
He  appealed  to  her  taste.  His 
courage,  his  beauty,  his  adventures, 
his  victories,  his  tournaments  and 
his  love  affairs  pleased  her ;  and  she 
had  often  said  that  if  she  had  her 
choice  of  an  historical  person  whom 
she  might  meet  she  would  choose  him. 
She  thought  so  now,  and  it  seemed  so 
possible,  in  the  light  of  what  had 
already  happened,  that  she  spoke  aloud 
as  though  of  a  living  person. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  would  choose 
Francis  the  First.  I  wonder  whether 
I  could  not  send  him  an  invitation  by 
one  of  the  others  1 " 

Almost  immediately  she  was  aware 
that  some  one  was  on  the  terrace. 
She  looked  round,  and  she  saw  that 
she  had  her  wish.  The  King  was 
advancing  slowly  towards  her,  his 
velvet  cap  in  his  hand. 
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Lady  Brenda  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised, and  somewhat  disappointed  at 
the  looks  of  her  visitor.  King  Francis 
was  undoubtedly  imposing  in  appear- 
ance, of  a  fine  presence,  and  altogether 
a  most  noticeable  man.  He  was  taller 
than  other  men,  broad-shouldered  and 
straight-limbed,  erect  and  evidently  of 
great  strength.  His  short,  jet  black 
hair  and  pointed  beard  of  the  same  hue 
were  set  off  by  his  brilliant  colouring 
and  piercing  black  eyes  ;  his  forehead 
showed  a  good  capacity  of  mind, 
and  his  strong  nose  argued  ambition 
and  personal  courage.  But  there  was 
in  his  manner  and  looks  a  lack  of 
refinement,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  other  spirits  Lady  Brenda 
had  known  at  Castello  del  Gaudio. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  his  time,  as  did 
most  of  the  others — -long  hose  of  grey 
silk,  with  embroidered  shoes,  and  a 
close-fitting  doublet  of  maroon  coloured 
velvet,  his  only  ornament  being  a 
heavy  gold  chain  which  hung  about 
his  neck. 

Lady  Brenda  rose  to  receive  her 
royal  guest,  and  studied  the  details 
of  his  face  and  dress,  illuminated  by 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  thrown 
into  relief  against  the  cold  background 
of  the  grey  hills.  Francis  made  a 
courteous  salute,  and  motioned  Lady 
Brenda  to  be  seated,  himself  taking 
the  vacant  armchair  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  have  asked 
me  here,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her  and  speaking  in  clear,  manly 
tones. 

"  It  was  most  kind  of  your  majesty 
to  take  pity  on  my  solitude,"  answered 
the  lady  smiling. 

"  I  never  allowed  a  lady  to  be  alone 
when  it  was  in  my  power  to  bear  her 
company,"  returned  Francis. 

"  No  !  "  said  Lady  Brenda,  rather 
nervously,  "  your  majesty  was  always 
fond  of  women's  society.  How  can 
you  live  without  it  ]  " 

"  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  live  at  all 
— though  it  seems  that  I  am  practic- 
ally alive  now,  within  the  circle  of 
your  son-in-law's  enchantments — I 
should  say,  perhaps,  that  I  only  live  in 


your  smiles.     Existence  in  our  circum- 
stances is  very  monotonous." 

"  You  were  so  fond  of  brilliant 
changes,  too,"  suggested  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Change  !  Ay  indeed  I  was.  As 
a  compensation,  I  have  not  changed 
my  clothes  since  the  spring  of  1547, — 
that  is  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 
It  is  true  that  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  more  recent  costumes,  I  do  not  often 
regret  the  durability  of  my  imperish- 
able garments.  As  for  the  present 
fashions  in  the  dress  of  ladies,  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  them  by  using 
respectable  materials.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  am  surprised  beyond  measure 
at  the  stuffs  you  all  wear — forgive  my 
frankness — I  seem  to  feel  the  affecta- 
tion of  too  much  simplicity  in  your  ap- 
pearance. Women  as  beautiful  as  you 
are  could  surely  afford  to  dress  better 
than  women  who  are  ugly." 

"  Your  majesty  is  very  nattering," 
said  Lady  Brenda  with  a  slight  blush 
of  pleasure,  "  but  in  regard  to  dress,  I 
beg  to  differ  from  you.  It  is  much 
more  the  thing  to  be  simple  nowadays, 
and  one  is  much  more  respected.  And 
for  that  matter,  the  ugly  women  could 
dress  gorgeously  too  ! " 

"  An  ugly  woman  is  ridiculous," 
said  Francis.  "  The  more  she  bedizens 
herself,  the  more  ridiculous  she  grows. 
But  a  beautiful  woman  can  dress  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  diamonds,  and  the 
richer  her  clothes,  the  more  her  beauty 
will  shine." 

"  You  loved  to  see  beautiful  women 
richly  dressed,  it  is  true.  I  have  read 
of  it  in  your  majesty's  life.  But 
the  times  have  changed  since  then. 
I  imagine  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Madame  d'Etampes  in  full  Court 
dress." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  ejaculated  Fran- 
cis, crossing  himself  devoutly. 

"  I  thought  your  majesty  was  much 
attached  to  her,"  said  Lady  Brenda 
calmly. 

"So  I  was — as  the  horse  is  to  the 
shafts ;  for  he  may  be  said  to  be 
much  attached  to  the  cart !  "  answered 
the  King.  "  I  could  not  get  rid  of  her. 
She  drove  me  to  distraction — but  she 
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drove  me,  nevertheless.  There  was  no- 
thing I  could  call  my  own,  from  the 
king's  justice  to  the  king's  jewels.  I 
verily  believe  that  Anne  did  more  harm 
than  I  did,  which  is  saying  something. 
The  difference  was  that  she  did  it  with 
premeditation,  whereas  my  evil  deeds 
were  chiefly  of  the  lazy  kind — sins  of 
omission,  perhaps  of  wrong  conviction." 

"  Your  majesty  did  not  omit  to 
burn  alive  a  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  my  religion,"  said  Lady 
Brenda  stiffly. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  King,  "  with 
your  permission  we  will  not  discuss  re- 
ligious matters.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  Protestants  with  whom  I  had  to 
do  were  Calvinists,  and  that  their 
church  resembled  yours  about  as  nearly 
as  a  cellar  resembles  a  Court  drawing- 
room  ;  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out,  that  your  Queen  Eliza- 
beth destroyed  more  Catholics  than  I 
€ver  destroyed  Protestants,  and  that 
she  did  it  in  a  more  cruel  way.  I  will 
not  speak  of  my  fickle  friend,  Henry 
of  England.  His  example  adds  too 
much  weight  to  the  argument. 
Madam,  I  would  rather  speak  of 
Madame  d'Etampes  than  of  religious 
matters ;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  talk  of  neither." 

"  If  your  majesty  will  select  a  sub- 
ject for  conversation — "  suggested 
Lady  Brenda. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  yourself—" 

"  No— of  yourself  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  King,  leaning 
back  in  his  easy-chair,  which  his  broad 
shoulders  overlapped  on  each  side. 
"  Let  us  talk  of  myself,  though  I 
suspect  that  means  that  you  wish  to 
talk  of  the  women  I  loved.  Does  it 
not  1 " 

"Their  names  are  well  known  to 
history,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Better  than  their  characters.  I 
do  not  think  people  generally  have  any 
clear  conception  of  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, of  Madame  d'Etampes,  or 
of  Madame  de  Breze." 

"  Your  majesty  loved  Madame  de 
Breze?"  inquired  Lady  Brenda  with 
sudden  curiosity. 


"  Diane  was  a  beautiful  woman,  she 
was  four-and-twenty  years  of  age  when 
she  came  to  beg  for  her  father's  life, 
and  I  was  but  five  years  older.  We 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  she  was 
a  wiser  woman  than  Anne  d'Etampes, 
as  Katherine  found  out.  I  could 
have  loved  her,  but  I  loved  another 
then.  One  whom  I  have  long  re- 
gretted." 

"Fran§oise  de  Foix,"  said  Lady 
Brenda  in  a  low  voice,  for  the  King 
seemed  moved. 

"  Yes,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand. 
I  can  see  her  now  with  her  fair  gentle 
face,  her  golden  hair,  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  her  small  graceful  figure.  Poor 
Frangoise  !  I  can  never  forget  her  last 
look  when  she  said  good-bye  in  the 
garden.  I  thought  little  enough  of  it 
then,  and  I  called  back  Primaticcio,  the 
painter,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. On  my  faith  !  it  was  very  heart- 
less. I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have 
done  it.  Had  I  known  how  she  was  to 
die,  I  could  not  have  done  it :  no  !  on 
my  faith  as  a  gentleman,  I  would  not 
have  done  it !  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Brenda,  "  it 
would  have  been  better  for  France  had 
you  treated  Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
less  cruelly.  She  might  have  wearied 
you  a  little,  but  she  would  not  have 
betrayed  you  to  the  Emperor." 

"It  is  easy,  when  once  you  are 
dead — or  if  you  live  three  centuries 
after  an  event — to  say  that  a  deed  was 
cruel.  Living  people  who  read  his- 
tory, look  at  it  much  as  a  character  of 
the  time  looks  at  all  that  happens  after 
his  death — coldly.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  realise  exactly  how  matters 
stood,  nor  what  I  felt.  I  was  bored, 
my  dear  madam — do  you  understand  ? 
Bored." 

"  As  most  people  are  by  what  is  too 
good  for  them,"  put  in  Lady  Brenda. 

"  You  are  severe,  but  there  is  truth 
in  what  you  say.  I  am  only  a  dead 
king  after  all,  and  I  dare  say  I  do  not 
judge  my  own  life  much  more  leniently 
than  you  do,  now  that  it  is  over.  But 
pray  reflect  that  when  a  woman  bores 
a  man,  the  case  is  serious  indeed !  " 
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"  Very,"  answered  Lady  Brenda 
gravely.  "  It  has  recently  been  said, 
however,  that  only  people  who  them- 
selves are  bores  are  bored  by  others. 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  your  majesty ; 
but  I  believe  that  if  your  majesty's 
mother,  of  blessed  memory,  had  not 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  pre- 
senting to  you  Mademoiselle  de  Heilly, 
you  would  not  have  wearied  of  poor 
Frangoise  as  you  did,  till  she  began  to 
weary  of  you." 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  the  King.  "It 
is  also  true  that  if  the  serpent  had  not 
talked  of  apples  to  our  mother  Eve, 
Paradise  would  have  continued  to  be 
a  terrestrial  institution.  But  the  ser- 
pent was  a  great  busybody,  and  Eve 
liked  apples." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  your  majesty, 
then,  plays  the  part  of  Eve,"  remarked 
Lady  Brenda. 

"  Can  you  doubt  that  if  the  serpent 
had  addressed  himself  to  Adam  instead 
of  his  consort,  he  would  have  been 
equally  successful  1 " 

"  No  !  "  said  Lady  Brenda. 

The  King  laughed.  "  It  would  be 
very  singular  if  you  did,"  he  answered. 
"  Madame  d'Angouleme  treated  me 
with  the  politics  of  the  serpent — and 
I  must  say  in  justice  that  a  more 
beautiful  apple  was  never  selected  by 
the  devil  himself.  It  amused  me  at 
the  time.  Unfortunately,  when  we 
are  dead  the  heart  begins  to  live." 

"  How  strange  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Brenda.  "I  should  have  thought  it 
had  been  the  reverse !  " 

"You  would  have  supposed  that 
after  death  the  affections  are  wholly 
destroyed1?  No.  That  is  not  my  ex- 
perience. I  was  heartless  in  my  life- 
time. I  treated  Frangoise  abominably, 
and  I  made  Anne  de  Heilly's  miserable 
husband  Due  d'Etampes.  I  made 
Frangoise  return  the  jewels  I  had 
given  her,  because  Anne  wanted  them. 
She  broke  all  the  monograms  out  of 
the  settings  before  she  sent  them  back, 
and  I  remember  being  glad  that  she 
did  it.  I  knew  that  Anne  was  betray- 
ing me,  and  betraying  France  daily ; 
and  yet  I  let  her  power  increase, 


because  I  disliked  the  annoyance  of 
another  separation,  and  during  all  that 
time  Frangoise  was  languishing  in  her 
husband's  castle.  No  one  told  me  of 
that,  however.  But  when  I  was  dead 
I  found  that  I  had  a  heart,  and  my 
heart  persecutes  me.  I  love  Fran- 
goise— Faith,  madam,  I  do  not  know 
why  I  tell  you  these  things  !  " 

"Pray  go  on,"  said  Lady  Brenda 
sympathetically  ;  "  your  majesty  is  not 
the  first  person  who  has  made  me 
confidences." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
King.  "  You  have  a  sympathetic  face. 
Women  with  blue  eyes  can  feel  for 
others.  Frangoise  de  Foix  had  blue 
eyes — Anne's  eyes  were  dark  ! " 

"Are  they  both  here?"  asked  Lady 
Brenda. 

"  No,"  said  Francis  listlessly.  "  I 
shall  never  see  them  again.  Anne 
loved  me  for  the  gifts  I  gave  her,  and 
there  are  no  gifts  here.  Frangoise 
loved  me  for  myself.  That  was  not 
much,  was  it1?  I  took  myself  from 
her,  and  she  never  forgave  me.  She 
was  right :  I  deserved  not  to  be  for- 
given, but  I  did  not  find  out  how  sorry 
I  was  until  I  came  where  I  have  time 
to  be  sorry  for  ever.  I  am  tormented 
with  a  new  sense  which  in  life  I  did 
not  possess — the  sense  of  an  undying 
affection  for  that  lady." 

"  How  very  sad  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Brenda. 

"It  is  horrible.  Men  should  not 
suppose  that  while  they  are  alive  they 
can  be  heartless  with  impunity.  When 
they  are  dead,  the  heart  will  awake 
and  cause  them  bitter  anguish — all  the 
more  bitter  because  it  is  a  pain  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed.  People 
have  called  me  perjurer  because  I 
would  not  go  back  to  Madrid.  There 
is  less  reason  for  that  accusation  than 
for  the  reproach  of  heartlessness  I 
incurred.  Charles  knew  well  enough 
that  the  treaty  he  imposed  upon  me 
could  never  be  carried  out,  unless  my 
chivalric  instincts  made  it  possible. 
He  reckoned  on  my  stupidity,  or 
rather  on  my  stupid  adherence  to  the 
details  of  an  antiquated  code.  What 
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he  really  wanted,  was  my  marriage 
with  Eleonora.  He  got  it.  1  more 
than  atoned  for  refusing  to  return  to 
captivity  by  letting  him  go  freely 
through  my  kingdom  on  his  way  to 
Ghent.  Anne  advised  me  to  put  him 
in  the  Bastille.  If  I  had  been  the 
perjured  wretch  people  have  since 
described  me,  I  should  have  followed 
her  advice.  I  was  a  better  gentleman 
than  Charles.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
saying  much.  In  my  lifetime  I 
aspired  to  be  the  first  gentleman  in 
France,  or  in  the  world.  My  faults 
were  such  as  his  majesty,  Charles  the 
Sour,  could  not  well  comprehend.  But 
he  comprehended  my  virtues  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attempt  to  play  upon  them 
to  his  own  advantage  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  I  generally  chose  those 
occasions  to  lapse  from  virtue,  as  when 
I  broke  my  Madrid  promise.  He  had 
no  right  to  expect  me  to  sacrifice  my 
kingdom  and  the  welfare  of  my  people 
to  my  personal  convictions  concerning 
the  code  of  honour." 

The  King  laughed,  and  in  his  laugh- 
ter there  was  a  coarse  element  which 
struck  very  disagreeably  upon  Lady 
Brenda's  refined  ears. 

"  You  say  nothing  ! "  continued  the 
King,  as  he  noticed  her  silence. 

"  I  do  not  understand  politics,"  said 
Lady  Brenda  wisely. 

"  I  fear  I  did  not  understand  them 
either,"  laughed  Francis  good-hu- 
mouredly.  "  The  lady  who  ruled  my 
son  and  my  son's  wife  always  said  so. 
I  was  persuaded  that  I  understood 
everything  when  I  was  alive ;  and 
when  a  man  holds  such  an  opinion  of 
himself,  he  will  always  find  fools  to 
agree  with  him  and  women  to  govern 
him.  Had  I  known  more  of  myself  I 
might  have  a voi ded  m  any  compl icati on s, 
and  poor  Frangoise  would  not  have 
died  in  the  solitude  of  a  Breton  castle ! " 

"  Perhaps  there  need  never  have 
been  any  Frangoise  for  your  majesty 
in  that  case,"  suggested  Lady  Brenda. 

The  King  looked  at  her  curiously,  as 
though  not  fully  understanding  her, 
or  fancying  that  she  was  jesting.  But 
Lady  Brenda  was  grave  and  serious. 


"  You  mean,  madam,  that  I  should 
have  loved  the  Queen  because  she  was 
Queen,  first  Claude  and  then  Eleonora  ? 
That  is  a  very  singular  notion,  but  I 
presume  that  ideas  have  changed  since 
my  day." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  much  as  they  ought 
to  change,"  returned  Lady  Brenda. 
"  There  was  a  publicity  in  those 
days — 

"  We  were  more  honest." 

"  You  had  less  to  fear  !  " 

"  We  were  more  in  earnest,"  said 
the  King. 

"  Then  you  were  worse,  because  you 
were  more  in  earnest  in  doing  wrong." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  we  were  misguided 
by  bad  example." 

"  Which  your  majesty  strengthened 
by  doing  openly  and  ostentatiously 
what  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all." 

"  I  think  we  were  bolder,"  objected 
Francis.  "  If  we  did  wrong  we  were 
not  afraid  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the 
world." 

"  That  is  not  a  high  form  of 
courage,"  replied  the  inexorable  lady. 

"Nevertheless  it  was  courage," 
laughed  the  King.  "  But  I  will  not 
discuss  the  question.  I  am  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  my  own  badness  without 
further  argument.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  is  never  so  much  in  need  of  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion as  when  he  is  conscious  of  not 
deserving  it !" 

"  Am  I  to  pay  you  compliments  1 " 
asked  Lady  Brenda,  laughing  in  her 
turn.  "  It  would  not  be  hard.  His- 
tory has  found  much  to  say  in  praise 
of  your  majesty's  reign.  You  were 
generous  on  many  occasions,  and  you 
did  much  for  the  arts." 

"  By  employing  jewellers  to  make 
trinkets  for  Francoise  and  Anne. 
When  any  of  those  things  are  found 
nowadays  they  bring  good  prices, 
because  they  belong  to  the  epoch  of 
Francis  the  First.  Yes,  my  name  is 
connected  with  the  arts.  I  meant  it 
should  be  that  of  a  conqueror ;  and 
I  am  most  famous  for  a  phrase  I  did 
not  pronounce  when  I  was  conquered. 
Fate,  madam,  is  ironical.  Perhaps  I 
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am  more  famous  for  having  lost  the 
day  at  Pa  via  than  I  should  have  been 
had  I  won  it.  If  Bayard  had  been 
with  me,  instead  of  Bonnivet,  I  should 
have  had  the  victory.  But  Bayard  was 
dead,  poor  Bayard !  He  was  the  truest 
friend  I  ever  had." 

"  Have  you  found  men  truer  friends 
than  women  1  "  asked  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Women  have  the  qualities  which 
attract  without  retaining  affection : 
men  have  the  faculty  of  retaining 
without  attracting." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  I  always  expected  to 
find  friends  in  the  women  I  loved  and 
was  always  disappointed ;  and  that, 
though  I  was  not  attracted  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  men,  yet  the  few  men 
who  were  my  friends  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  faithful  to  me.  Bayard 
was  one :  poor  Lautrec,  Fran9oise's 
brother,  was  another.  Louis  de  Breze 
was  faithful." 

"  He  received  a  poor  return,"  said 
Lady  Brenda. 

"  Madam,"  returned  the  King  with 
much  suavity,  "  he  was  old,  his  wife 
was  young.  My  son  Henri  was  very 
wild.  What  would  you  have  ?  Diane 
did  very  well." 

"  It  was  abominable  !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Brenda  hotly.  "  Diane  de 
Poitiers  might  almost  have  been 
your  son's  mother  !  " 

"  It  was  precisely  because  she  was 
older  than  he  that  she  had  such  an 
influence  over  him,"  explained  Francis. 
"  Beware  of  reading  histories  in  which 
everybody  is  abused  for  doing  in  one 
age  what  is  considered  immoral  in 
another ;  in  that  way  you  get  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  times.  It  would 
be  as  sensible  to  say.  that  you  think 
me  very  vulgar  for  wearing  this  dress 
instead  of  a  coat  and  a  tall  hat. 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  dress,  for  I 
lived  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  we  of 
my  time  cannot  get  rid  of  the  ideas  of 
our  epoch.  We  were  brought  up  in 
them,  we  lived  in  them,  and  we  died 
in  them.  Indeed,  I  think  we  were 
already  improving.  In  a  moral  way, 
I  dare  say  I  do  not  compare  badly  with 


Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  with 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  or  with  Giovanni 
Maria  Visconti,  or  even  with  my  old 
enemy,  Charles  Quint." 

"  Perhaps,"  admitted  Lady  Brenda, 
"  the  difference  would  have  been 
greater  had  you  prevented  the  at- 
tachment of  your  heir  to  Diane  de 
Poitiers  ;  and  had  you  had  no  such 
affairs  of  the  heart  as  caused  the 
destruction  of  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  your  majesty's  destruction 
by  Madame  d'Etampes." 

"As  for  Diane,"  said  the  king, 
"  Katherine  did  not  object  to  her 
husband's  attachment,  as  you  call  it. 
Honestly,  would  you,  in  her  place, 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  so 
particular?  " 

"  I  ?  Indeed,  I  would  never  have 
spoken  to  him  again,  though  he  was 
my  husband  !  " 

"  Really,? "  exclaimed  the  King  with 
a  rough  laugh.  "  Are  you  so  severe 
as  that,  madam  ? " 

"  I  cannot  understand  loving  a  man 
who  does  not  love  me,"  replied  Lady 
Brenda  firmly.  "  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  severe." 

"  But  suppose  that  you  had  never 
loved  him  at  all?" 

"  I  would  not  have  married  him, 
even  for  the  honour  of  being  your 
majesty's  daughter-in-law.  If  I  had 
been  married  to  him,  supposing  that 
he  loved  me,  and  if  he  had  afterwards 
shown  me  that  he  did  not — in  such  a 
way  as  that — I  would  never  have 
spoken  to  him  again." 

"  Consider  what  would  have  been 
the  difficulties  of  Katherine's  position 
had  she  refused  to  pardon  Henri," 
objected  Francis.  "  She  must  have 
led  a  miserable  life.  Diane  was 
powerful.  She  ruled  France  after 
my  death." 

"  I  would  have  been  divorced  from 
the  King ;  and  he  could  then  have 
married  Madame  de  Breze." 

"  Divorce  in  those  days  was  not 
easy.  We  had  prejudices  which  did 
not  permit  us  to  imitate  our  brother 
of  England.  We  still  regarded  matri- 
mony as  a  bond — a  view  of  the  rite 
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which  seems  nowadays  to  be  falling 
into  disrepute." 

"Oh!  I  do  not  think  so  at  all," 
exclaimed  Lady  Brenda  in  a  tone  of 
conviction. 

"No?  And  yet  divorces  can  be 
had  very  easily.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  only  an  ingenious  method  of 
legalising  the  very  faults  with  which 
you  reproach  me." 

"  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  human 
mode  of  escape  for  women  who  are 
ill-treated  by  their  husbands.  I  am 
sure,  if  Brenda  treated  me  as  you, 
your  majesty,  treated  Queen  Claude 
and  then  Queen  Eleonora,  I  would  get 
divorced  at  once." 

"  But  then  there  would  be  many 
men  who  would  be  certain  to  be 
divorced  from  every  wife  they  married. 
A  man  loves  a  woman  :  he  marries 
her  :  he  tires  of  her  and  begins  to  love 
some  one  else :  his  wife  at  once 
divorces  him,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty 
to  marry  the  next  woman.  She,  in 
her  turn,  divorces  him,  and  so  on  so 
long  as  he  can  persuade  any  woman  to 
accept  his  hand.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  man.  It  will  also  lead  to  fraud ; 
for  people  will  only  have  to  say,  by 
agreement,  that  they  are  maltreated 
and  they  are  instantly  at  liberty.  It 
is  bad,  madam,  very  bad.  It  is  better 
that  a  few  individuals  like  myself,  if 
you  please,  should  be  sinful,  than  that 
in  order  to  legalise  sin  for  the  few  it 
should  be  legally  placed  within  reach 
of  the  many." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case 
at  all,"  said  Lady  Brenda,  who  was 
puzzled  by  the  King's  argument,  but 
not  convinced.  "  I  mean  that  if  a  man 
really  and  truly  treats  his  wife  badly 
she  ought  to  have  some  redress." 

"  She  has.  I  believe  that  a  woman 
may  bring  a  suit  against  her  husband  : 
she  may  obtain  a  legal  separation, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  support  her.  Why 
should  she  wish  to  marry  again  ?  " 

"  If  she  is  young,  why  should  all 
her  whole  life  be  ruined  by  being  tied 
to  a  brute  ?  Why  may  she  not  be 
happy  with  some  one  else  ?  " 

"  Because  if  you  make  it  possible  for 


her,  you  make  it  possible  for  the  next 
woman,  who  perhaps  was  treated 
badly,  but  less  hardly  than  the  first — 
and  then  it  is  possible  for  another  who 
has  hardly  suffered  at  all ;  and  at  last 
it  is  possible  for  every  man  or  woman 
who  chances  for  a  moment  to  prefer 
some  other  person  to  his  or  her  wife 
or  husband.  It  is  not  that  in  some 
cases  it  would  not  be  a  positive  good. 
It  is  that  the  remedy  you  provide  for 
such  cases  soon  ends  by  creating  cases, 
in  very  great  numbers,  because  the 
remedy  is  an  agreeable  one." 

"  Yes — but  it  is  very  hard  for  the 
woman  who  is  ill-treated,  all  the  same," 
said  Lady  Brenda,  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish her  defence. 

"  Very — I  agree  with  you,"  replied 
the  King.  "  I  made  many  women 
unhappy  in  that  way  myself.  But 
to  carry  out  your  theory,  madam, 
I  should  have  divorced  Eleonora,  and 
married  Anne  in  the  face  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  result  would  have  been 
startling." 

"Yes,  Madame  d'Etampes  would 
have  been  satisfied  and  you  would 
have  had  her  for  a  friend  instead  of 
an  enemy.  Only,  according  to  my 
theory,  the  divorce  should  have  been 
demanded  by  the  Queen,  and  not  by 
your  majesty.  At  all  events  the 
treaty  of  Crespy  would  never  have 
been  signed." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  it 
had  not  been  signed,  though  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  that,"  answered 
the  King.  "Madame  d'Etampes 
wanted  to  make  a  great  man  of  my 
poor  boy  Charles  at  the  expense  of 
his  brother,  out  of  spite  against 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  by  marrying  him 
to  the  Emperor's  daughter  or  niece,  as 
the  Emperor  pleased ;  and  to  obtain 
this  she  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  re- 
linquish finally  his  claims  upon  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  died,  and  the  mar- 
riage never  took  place  ;  but  Burgundy 
remained  French,  and  Henry  ulti- 
mately overcame  the  Emperor  in  at 
least  one  campaign,  though  he  failed 
in  others.  Had  he  taken  my  advice 
about  the  Guise  he  might  have  done 
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better.  His  prospects  were  not  in- 
jured by  anything  I  did,  nor  by  the 
peace  of  Crespy.  It  is  not  fair  to 
impute  his  failures  to  Madame 
d'Etampes,  however  much  she  tried 
to  do  him  injury.  She  was  not  suc- 
cessful, or  she  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  Court  after  my 
death." 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  POOR  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Brenda  after  a  pause.  "  It  must  have 
been  very  hard  for  her  to  leave  it 
all !  However,  she  had  laid  up  a 
very  pretty  fortune." 

"  And  she  never  loved  me  in  the 
least.  She  was  not  to  be  pitied,  for 
she  got  all  she  wanted  in  this  world." 
"No,  I  pity  Frangoise  far  more," 
answered  Lady  Brenda.  "You  say 
you  never  see  her  now  1 " 

"  Never — I  have  sought  her  long," 
said     the    King    sadly.      His    whole 
manner  changed  from   a  tone  of  half- 
cynical,  half-buoyant  good  humour  to 
the  expression  of  a  profound  sadness, 
as    indeed    occurred    every    time  he 
mentioned  the  ill-fated  lady.      "  You 
cannot  imagine,"  he  continued,  "how 
the  thought  of  her  dominates  me,  nor 
how  hopeless  is  the  passion  of  a  dead 
man  for  a  dead  woman.     It  is  a  result 
of  such  a  love  ;  and  it  is  irreparable,  as 
results  most  often  are.     You  who  live 
and  love,  cannot  know  what   it  is  to 
love  only  when    the    body   is   in  the 
grave  long   crumbled    into    dust,  and 
to  love  without  hope.      You  who  can 
still  repair  your  mistakes,  you  cannot 
realise    what   it    is    to    exist    where 
there    is    no    reparation.       You    who 
lightly    forget,     or     remember     only 
when   it   is    convenient,    you    cannot 
guess  at   the  agony  of  a  state  where 
you      must      perpetually      remember 
everything   and    be    conscious  of    the 
shame    of   a  fault  for    centuries  at  a 
time." 

"Would  it  be  any  relief  for  you  to 
see  her  now?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Francis  thought- 
fully, "  I  think  it  would  be  a  relief.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  I  should  be 


more  peaceful  if  I  could  hear  her  say 
she  forgave  me.  Perhaps  she  would 
not  say  it." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 
"  I  think  she  would.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  meeting  now, 
owing  to  these  experiments,  by  what- 
ever name  Augustus  calls  them.  I  will 
ask  him." 

The  King  was  silent  and  seemed  deep 
in  thought.  The  sun  had  long  dis- 
appeared, and  as  they  talked  the  twi- 
light deepened  into  night.  The  broad 
water  turned  black  and  grey  in  streaks 
and  bands,  and  then  all  black,  while 
one  by  one  the  stars  shone  out  above 
as  though  angels  were  lighting  the 
candles  at  the  altars  of  heaven.  The 
soft  land  breeze  floated  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  whispered  over  the 
terrace,  and  stirred  the  thin  lace  which 
Lady  Brenda  had  thrown  over  her 
head  and  about  her  neck.  The  dead 
King  sat  motionless  by  her  side,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  great 
white  hands  clasped  together  upon  one 
knee.  Lady  Brenda  was  thinking  that 
the  party  stayed  long  upon  their  ex- 
cursion, and  was  wishing  that  they 
would  return ;  and  then  her  thoughts 
came  back  in  ready  sympathy  to  the 
being  by  her  side,  to  his  sufferings  and 
his  regrets,  his  overwhelming  memories 
of  the  past,  and  his  slender  hopes  for 
the  future. 

As  they  sat  there  side  by  side,  a 
woman  in  a  black  mantle  came  slowly 
towards  them  across  the  terrace,  her 
long  mourning  garments  trailing  noise- 
lessly behind  her.  The  dark  hood  had 
fallen  back  from  her  head,  and  the 
light  from  the  open  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  fell  upon  her  fair  and 
pale  young  face.  Slowly  and  noise- 
lessly she  came  forward ;  but  though 
the  King  did  not  look  up,  he  seemed 
to  feel  her  presence,  and  his  hands 
twisted  each  other,  while  his  broad 
chest  heaved  with  excitement. 

She  came  and  stood  before  him — a 
frail,  fair,  blue-eyed  woman,  with  a 
sorrowful  face  and  dishevelled  golden 
hair,  and  she  looked  down  on  the 
King's  bent  head.  Suddenly  he  sprang 
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to  his  feet  and  threw  out  his  arms  as 
though  he  would  have  clasped  her  in 
them.  But  she  drew  swiftly  back 
from  him  and  faced  him,  looking  sadly 
into  his  eyes. 

"Ah,  sire,"  she  cried  in  a  strange, 
heart-broken  voice,  "  why  were  you  so 
unkind,  so  cruel  to  me  ?  " 

"  Frangoise,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
forgive  me ! "  groaned  the  wretched 
spirit,  stretching  out  his  white  hands 
towards  the  woman. 

"  Forgive  you  1 "  she  echoed  slowly. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  I  forgave  you  long  ago. 
It  is  not  all — to  forgive,  even  when  we 
are  dead,  you  and  I." 

"  It  is  not  all,  Francoise.  There  is 
more — more  than  I  can  say.  I  love  you 
still,"  cried  the  King  springing  forward. 

"  No — no — no  !  You  never  loved 
me.  It  was  only  I  who  loved,  and 
loved  to  death — too  well,  too  long,  too 
sinfully ! " 

With  streaming  eyes  the  dead  woman 
looked  despairingly  at  the  dead  man, 
and  then  with  a  cry  she  turned  and 
fled  through  the  soft  dusk  into  the 
darkness  beyond.  But  Francis  stood 
still,  looking  sorrowfully  after  her,  his 
hands  hanging  listlessly  by  his  side, 
his  eyes  moistened  with  tears.  Then 
he  turned  to  Lady  Brenda. 

"  And  so  it  is,"  he  said,  "  that  our 
sins  pursue  us  for  ever  and  cannot  be 
forgotten.  I  tell  you — I  love  her.  I 
never  really  loved  any  other  woman, 
and  I  know  it  now.  But  she  can 
never  know  it  until  all  this  is  over. 
The  sin  of  loving  her  pursues  me  even 
in  death.  Ah,  madam,  it  is  all  too 
great  and  deep  for  me  to  understand." 

"  I  am  sorry  she  came — indeed  I 
am,"  said  Lady  Brenda.  "  She  has 
made  you  more  unhappy  than  you  were 
before." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  King.  "  When 
we  are  alive  we  often  long  for  some- 
thing that  is  not  good,  and  when  we 
have  it  we  are  disappointed.  But 
when  we  are  dead  we  are  doomed  to 
long  for  the  same  things,  and  when 
they  are  given  to  TIS  they  are  more 


bitter  in  one  moment  than  all  the  pains 
of  ten  lifetimes.  If  pain  could  kill  us 
now  we  should  die  every  hour,  every 
minute." 

"You  had  so  often  wished  to  see  her," 
said  Lady  Brenda  sympathetically. 

"  Indeed,  that  is  true.  I  had  wished 
it  as  I  never  wished  anything  in  my 
life.  You  have  seen  me  get  my  wish 
— you  have  seen  my  suffering.  Do 
you  think  that  such  pain  changes  us  ? 
No,  we  can  never  change.  What  we 
have  made  ourselves  we  must  remain 
— who  knows? — perhaps  for  ever.  We 
suffer,  and  have  no  rest.  All  that  the 
heart  feels  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
we  feel  at  every  instant  of  this  eternity. 
Do  you  wonder  that,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, we  rejoice  at  meeting  the  living, 
and  speaking  with  them,  and  dreaming 
for  one  moment  that  we  are  alive  again 
and  subject  to  change  ?  " 

"  But  there  is  still  hope  left  to  you," 
argued  the  lady. 

"  Hope — but  such  hope  as  you  would 
not  call  hope  at  all.  Do  not  speak  to 
a  dead  man  of  hope,  madam.  It 
means  the  end.  It  is  not  hope,  but 
doubt  ;  for  with  the  certainty  of 
change,  when  time  shall  have  worn 
itself  out,  there  is  the  indescribable 
fear,  the  agony  of  uncertainty,  the 
horror  of  what  that  change  may  be." 

Lady  Brenda  shuddered  and  drew 
her  shawl  more  closely  around  her. 
In  the  distance  below  she  heard  the 
sound  of  voices,  Gwendoline's  ringing 
laugh  and  Chard's  deep  tones  as  he 
called  to  the  sailors.  The  boat  had 
come  back  and  the  party  were  landing. 
The  King  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  pleasant  hour, 
madam,"  he  said  simply. 

"  Your  majesty  is  not  going  I  "  asked 
Lady  Brenda,  almost  ludicrously  for- 
getful for  the  moment  that  her  visitor 
was  only  a  ghost.  But  she  started 
as  she  took  his  hand,  which  chilled  her 
to  the  bone. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going.  But  we  shall 
meet  again  very  soon,"  he  answered ; 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  left  her. 


( To  be  continued.} 
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.  CHAPTER  XI. 

"  I  HAVE  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
will  never  be  surprised  at  anything 
again,"  said  Lady  Brenda,  as  the  party 
sat  at  their  mid-day  breakfast  on  the 
day  after  the  events  last  recorded.  She 
had  been  telling  the  rest  about  the 
King's  visit. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  answered 
Augustus  ;  "  you  are  quite  right,  my 
dearly  beloved  mother-in-law.  Sur- 
prise is  nothing  but  a  disturbance  in 
the  balance  of  the  faculties.  Now, 
when  a  woman  possesses  faculties  like 
yours,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not 
be  always  balanced." 

"  Really,  Augustus 

"  Quite  so,"  continued  Chard  im- 
perturbably.  "When  once  you  have 
discovered  that  we  are  likely  to  meet 
dead  men  who  talk  very  agreeably 
almost  every  day,  it  is  as  well  to  make 
the  most  of  your  opportunities.  The 
phenomenon  will  probably  be  explained 
some  day ;  meanwhile  let  us  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  we  can.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant  if  these  charming  people  could 
dine  with  us,  but  I  gather  from  various 
things  that  they  do  not  dine  at  all,  nor 
even  breakfast.  Who  is  going  on  the 
expedition  this  afternoon  ]  " 

"  We  all  are,"  said  the  three  ladies 
with  a  unanimity  as  rarely  found  in 
the  country  when  a  walk  is  proposed, 
as  it  is  general  in  town  when  there  is 
a  ball. 

1  Copyright,  1887,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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They  had  determined  to  take  a  long 
walk  among  the  mountains,  and,  as 
the  day  was  comparatively  cool,  they 
started  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Augustus  led  them  up  the  rocky  pathr 
past  the  little  stone  hut  which  was  the 
centre  of  his  experiments,  and  along 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  over  the 
sea.  They  were  all  four  good  walkers 
and  fond  of  exercise. 

"  It  would  be  very  amusing  if  some 
of  our  friends  would  walk  with  us," 
remarked  Diana,  as  she  picked  her  way 
over  the  rocks. 

"  Delightful,"  said  Gwendoline, 
steadying  herself  with  her  stick  upon 
the  summit  of  a  small  boulder,  and 
looking  at  the  view. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Brenda.  "Who  can  that  be?  Do 
you  see,  Augustus  ?  Such  a  very  odd. 
dress !  Do  they  still  wear  three- 
cornered  hats  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  brown  coats  with  brass 
buttons  1" 

"  He  is  a  very  big  man,"  said  Augus- 
tus, eying  the  stranger  who  was  com- 
ing down  the  rocks,  and  who  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  them. 
"A  very  big  man  indeed.  He  must 
be  some  old  peasant.  We  will  talk  to 
him." 

They  walked  on,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  came  up  to  the  solitary  pedes 
trian.  Augustus  spoke  to  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  colossal  size,  with  a 
huge  head  surmounted  by  a  small  wig 
and  a  three-cornered  hat.  He  wore 
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knee-breeches  and  stockings,  with  stout 
buckled  shoes,  and  he  carried  in  his 
hand  a  huge  oak  stick,  which  looked 
more  like  a  club.  Augustus  addressed 
him  in  the  dialect  of  the  hills. 

"  Me  fat'u  favo',  m'andecat'  a'ndusse 
va  p'anna  a  Pussita  1 " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger  in  Eng- 
lish, and  a  loud,  gruff  voice,  "  from 
your  appearance  I  take  you  to  be  an 
Englishman,  like  myself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Augustus, 
very  much  surprised.  "There  are 
so  few  of  our  countrymen  about 

here " 

"  Your  surprise  is  venial,  sir","  re- 
turned the  other,  fixing  his  dark  eyes 
on  Chard's  face.  "  I  am  not  only  an 
Englishman,  but  a  dead  Englishman  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  sir,  I  believe  that 
a  dead  Englishman  is  better  than  a 
live  Italian.  I  am  Samuel  Johnson." 
"  Doctor  Johnson  !  "  exclaimed  the 
four  living  people  in  astonishment. 

"  Do  not  Doctor  me,  sir,"  roared  the 
great  man  in  tremendous  tones.  "  Do 
not  Doctor  me,  sir,  for  I  am  past  doc- 
toring !  "  He  glared  a  moment  at  the 
party,  and  then  suddenly  broke  into  a 
peal  of  laughter,  in  which  the  others 
soon  joined. 

"  If  I  cannot  frighten  you,"  he  con- 
tinued good-naturedly,  "  I  can  at  least 
excite  your  merriment.  But,  sir,  I 
have  seen  little  boys  in  Scotland 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  this  stick." 

"  You  have  found  it,  then  1 "  said 
Augustus.  "  I  congratulate  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  stole  it,  the  villains : 
I  always  said  so." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  all  proceeded 
on  their  walk.  Augustus  explained 
who  he  was,  and  presented  Doctor 
Johnson  to  his  three  companions.  The 
Doctor  showed  the  greatest  delight, 
and  explained  that  he  had  just  met  the 
party  of  dead  men  who  were  passing 
the  afternoon  among  the  rocks.  He 
was  intimate  with  them,  he  said,  and 
they  had  told  him  all  about  Chard  and 
his  experiments.  Indeed  the  Doctor 
had  taken  the  road  towards  the  Cas- 
tello  del  Gaudio  in  hopes  of  meeting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle. 

'•  I  wonder,"   said  Augustus,  "  that 


you  should  care  to  walk  here — you 
who  are  so  fond  of  trees." 

"  Since  I  have  hung  loose  on  the 
world,"  replied  Johnson,  "  and  have 
been  at  liberty  to  walk  where  I  please, 
and  as  long  as  I  please,  I  have  grown 
tolerant  of  contrast.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  obliged  to  traverse  a  country 
where  there  is  no  timber  :  it  is  another 
matter  to  be  independent  of  those 
laws  which,  while  we  are  alive,  force 
us  to  spend  some  time  in  moving  from 
place  to  place." 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Lady  Brenda, 
"  that  when  one  has  as  many  beautiful 
things  as  one  likes,  one  begins  to  like 
ugly  things,  just  for  a  change?  " 

"No,  madam,"  said  Johnson.  "I 
do  not  like  ugly  things,  but  I  have 
learned  that  there  are  no  ugly  things 
in  nature.  In  living  persons  the  im- 
pression of  the  ugliness  of  external 
objects  is  purely  relative,  since  we 
know  that  an  African  negro  in  the 
natural  state  sees  more  beauty  in  a 
black  woman  of  his  own  race  than  in 
a  white  woman  of  ours,  and  that  with 
ourselves  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
But  if  the  negro  be  taken  to  a  country 
inhabited  by  white  men  and  women, 
he  soon  comes  to  regard  the  white 
woman  as  the  type  of  what  a  woman 
should  be  ;  and  before  long  he  will  see 
beauty  where  he  formerly  supposed 
that  there  was  nothing  but  ugliness." 

"  But  of  course  white  women  are 
more  beautiful  than  black  !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Brenda. 

'•'  When  you  say  that  they  are  more 
beautiful,  you  imply  that  their  beauty 
is  contrasted  with  the  less  beauty  of 
black  women,"  continued  Johnson. 
"  For  since  you  employ  a  comparative 
form  in  describing  the  one,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  you  find 
something  in  the  other  with  which  the 
first  may  be  compared.  Indeed,  com- 
parison is  at  the  root  of  all  intelligence ; 
and,  if  other  things  be  alike,  the  man 
who  is  able  to  compare  any  two  things 
with  greater  accuracy  than  his  neigh- 
bour is  the  wiser  of  the  two.  Eor,  if 
we  suppose  that  two  men  are  equally 
able  to  remember  that  which  they  have 
learned,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  is  able 
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to  discern  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  things  he  knows  possesses  of 
the  two  the  greater  facility  for  using 
his  knowledge.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a 
more  remarkable  memory  than  Lord 
Chesterfield  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
power  of  comparison  merely  produced 
a  brilliant  wit,  in  Newton  the  power 
was  so  great  that  it  produced  a  very 
great  man  and  a  very  great  disco- 
verer." 

"Is  it  fair  to  compare  a  statesman 
with  a  scientist  ?  "  asked  Diana,  as  the 
party  paused  in  their  walk. 

"  If  statesmanship  is  a  science,  it  is 
fair,"  answered  the  Doctor,  looking 
down  at  the  young  girl. 

"  Statesmanship  must  be  the  greatest 
of  sciences,"  said  Augustus.  "There 
are  a  hundred  scientists  to-day  alive 
who  are  commonly  called  great.  There 
are  certainly  not  three  statesmen  alive 
to  whom  the  epithet  is  applied  now, 
or  will  be  applied  when  they  are 
dead." 

'•'  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  less  room  for 
them,"  remarked  Gwendoline. 

"I  do  not  know,"  returned  her 
husband.  "  There  are  hundreds  of 
important  places  in  which  a  man  might 
distinguish  himself,  if  we  count  to- 
gether all  the  important  governments 
in  the  world.  If  great  statesmen  were 
many,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
a  whole  government  should  not  consist 
of  great  men.  Almost  every  university 
in  the  world  pretends  to  boast  of 
possessing  one  or  two  great  men,  and 
nobody  seems  able  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  really  as  great  as  is  pre- 
tended." 

"  Scientists,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  or 
men  of  science,  as  we  called  them  in 
my  day,  are  in  a  position  which  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  statesmen ;  for 
while  the  former  are  privileged  to 
speak  without  acting,  the  latter  are 
often  compelled  to  act  without  ex- 
plaining themselves  in  words.  A  man 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his 
convictions,  provided  that  he  does  not 


act  upon  them  ;  but  the  actions  of  a 
statesman  produce  results  of  the  sort 
which  soon  become  manifest  to  all  men 
and  which  influence  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, so  that  mankind  has  the  right  to 
judge  him.     If  all  the  theories  of  men 
of  science  were  subjected  to  the  test  of 
experiment    upon    the   corpus   vile  of 
whole    nations    it    may   be    doubted 
whether   popular   opinion  would    con- 
tinue   to  be  as  tolerant  of   scientific 
opinion  as  it  now  is ;  for  though  one 
man  might  succeed  inrearing  men  from 
a  litter  of  monkeys,  the  next  experi- 
menter might  very  likely,  by  a  small 
error,  reduce  men  to  the  state  of  apes. 
One  man  rises  up  and  declares  to  the 
people  that  they  must  believe  in  him, 
but  that,  in  order  to  believe  in  him,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  not  be- 
lieve in  God.    He  exalts  science  to  the 
position  of  the  Deity,  and  tells  people 
that  they  must  worship  it ;  but  it  is 
his  own  science  which  he  exalts,  and 
not  that  of   his  adversary,  who    has 
invented  a  different  kind  of  idol.     No, 
sir,  science  is  a  good  thing  so  long  as  it 
is  useful ;    but   when,  in   its    present 
state,  it  takes  upon  itself  to  tamper 
with  so  enormous  and  vital  a  matter 
as  the  belief  of  man  in  his  Creator,  it 
is  pernicious,  it  is  dangerous,  and  it 
will  soon  become  destructive." 

"  You  see,  Augustus,"  said  Lady 
Brenda  triumphantly,  "  I  always  told 
you  that  it  was  great  rubbish." 

"My  dear  mother-in-law,"  returned 
Chard,  "  you  forget  that  I  belong  to 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Ignorantines. 
My  principal  conviction  is  that  nobody 
knows  anything." 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  are  not 
far  wrong.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes of  these  days  is  the  attempt  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  can 
know  everything.  Science  cannot  be 
made  popular.  If  it  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  so  simple  that 
everybody  can  understand  it,  why  then 
many  persons  could  have  discovered 
its  secrets  long  ago  ;  but  if  it  be  indeed 
a  hard  matter  to  understand,  it  must 
be  reserved  for  those  whose  intellect 
is  equal  to  so  great  an  effort,  and  it  is 
useless  to  make  that  popular  which  the 
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people  can  never  comprehend.  If  those 
men  who  occupy  themselves  by  at- 
tempting to  substitute  their  own 
theories  in  the  place  of  a  wholesome 
religion,  would  confine  their  efforts  to 
communicating  such  knowledge  as  they 
possess  without  endeavouring  to  destroy 
that  belief  which  excites  their  un- 
reasoning hatred,  they  might  indeed 
deserve  some  credit ;  but  their  argu- 
ments are  of  so  partial  a  nature,  their 
language  is  so  vehement  and  unre- 
strained, that  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  they  are  animated  rather  by  a 
desire  to  destroy  religion  than,  by  a 
legitimate  wish  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  and  to  do  good 
to  humanity  by  teaching  that  which 
is  useful." 

"  Yes,"  said  Augustus,  "  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  learn  the 
little  that  can  be  known  without 
upsetting  religion.  I  think  some 
modern  scientists  might  read  the  life 
of  Pascal  with  advantage,  not  to  say 
that  of  Newton.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  of  our  living  professors  pre- 
tend to  be  as  great  as  either  of  those 
two,  who  were  extremely  religious 
men." 

"  Pascal,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  was 
a  tremendous  young  man.  He  dis- 
covered the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  invented  a  calculating  machine,  he 
found  the  law  of  cycloids,  he  wrote  like 
a  father  of  the  early  Church,  and  he 
instituted  the  first  omnibus  that  ever 
ran.  A  man  cannot  do  more  than 
that  in  thirty-nine  years,  but  he  did 
most  of  those  things  before  he  was  five- 
and-twenty.  As  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
he  wrote  a  book  of  arguments  in 
proof  of  a  Deity,  and  a  chronology 
of  ancient  history,  both  of  which 
are  much  better  than  is  commonly 
supposed." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Gwendoline, 
"  I  never  knew  that  Pascal  invented 
the  omnibus.  He  must  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  common-sense." 

"  Both  common  and  un-common, 
madam,"  answered  Johnson ;  "  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  common-sense 
which  can  invent  the  omnibus  is  as 
valuable  to  mankind  as  the  un-common 


intelligence  which  is  able  to  conceive 
that  the  atmosphere  may  have  weight, 
and  that  the  cycloid  curve  may  be 
reduced  to  a  law." 

"  Yes,"  said  Augustus  ;  "  but  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  invention  of  a  public 
carriage.  I  should  think  that  a  man 
with  a  big  intellect  would  prefer  to 
study  big  things." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Johnson.  "  It 
is  not  more  interesting,  but  it  is  more 
attractive.  When  a  man  of  science 
discovers  a  lacuna  in  his  wisdom,  he 
makes  haste  to  fill  up  the  breach  with 
a  new  theory,  in  the  framing  of  which 
he  at  once  enjoys  the  pleasure  of 
imagination  and  the  satisfaction  which 
is  felt  in  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 
But  the  case  of  the  man  who  occu- 
pies himself  in  endeavouring  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  his  fellow  men 
by  imparting  to  them  some  of  the 
results  of  his  study  is  very  different. 
For,  while  the  man  of  speculative 
science  acts  upon  ideas,  theories,  and 
the  like,  the  student  of  the  applied 
sciences  acts  upon  things,  and  in  a 
high  degree  upon  people.  It  is  clear 
that  the  immediate  results  produced 
by  the  man  who  acts  upon  living  men 
are  in  the  present  incalculably  more 
important  than  those  brought  about 
by  the  student  who  speculates  upon  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  or  upon  the 
ultimate  nature  of  human  happiness  ; 
although  it  is  true  that,  where  specu- 
lation results  in  discoveries  capable  of 
being  widely  and  advantageously 
applied,  the  man  of  science  attains  to 
an  importance  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. When  Pascal  discovered 
that  the  atmosphere  has  weight,  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  invention 
of  the  first  steam-engine.  When  Newton 
established  the  nature  of  the  laws  of 
gravity,  he  gave  to  science  the  means 
of  weighing  the  earth ;  and  on  his 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios 
is  founded  the  most  subtle,  powerful, 
and  universally  applicable  system  of 
calculation  now  known.  But  there  are 
few  who  combine  common  and  un- 
common sense  in  the  same  degree  as 
those  two  men ;  and  we  may  safely 
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say  that  those  persons  who  act  upon 
man  directly,  as  statesmen,  or  upon 
things,  as  engineers,  are  the  men  who, 
in  the  present,  make  their  influence 
most  widely  felt.  Any  great  railway 
of  the  world  transports  from  place  to 
place  in  one  month,  affording  thereby 
immense  facilities  to  their  lives,  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  in  the 
whole  world  have  read  or  perhaps  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  upon  the 
origin  of  man,  or  Professor  Kant's 
work  on  the  criticism  exercised  by 
pure  reason." 

"The  only  measure  of  force,  of 
which  we  know,  is  the  result  pro- 
duced," said  Augustus. 

"  And  will  any  one  venture  to  com- 
pare the  result  produced  upon  the 
lives,  the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity 
of  mankind  by  as  small  a  modification 
of  an  existing  machine  as  is  comprised 
in  the  invention  of  the  marine  com- 
pound engine  of  to  day,  with  the  result 
produced  by  Mr.  Darwin's  researches 
concerning  the  origin  of  man?  The 
simple  idea  of  using  the  steam  twice 
over  in  cylinders  of  different  sizes  has 
revolutionised  modern  commerce,  has 
been  the  death-warrant  of  thousands 
of  sailing  vessels,  and  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  steam-ships  to  be  built,  em- 
ploying many  millions  of  men  and 
upsetting  all  old-fashioned  notions  of 
trade.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  theory  which  teaches  people  to 
believe  that  they  are  descended  from 
monkeys  has  neither  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  nor  in  any 
way  increased  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. If  it  possesses  merits  as  a 
theory,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
questioned,  it  can  certainly  never  be 
said  to  have  any  application  bearing 
upon  the  lives  of  men  ;  and  though  it 
will  survive  as  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  ingenuity,  the  imagination 
and  the  industry  of  a  learned  man,  it 
will  neither  inspire  humanity  at  large 
with  elevating  and  strengthening 
thoughts,  nor  will  it  help  individuals 
in  particular  to  better  their  condition 
or  to  surmount  the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  everyday  life." 

"  I  should  think   not !  "    exclaimed 


Lady  Brenda  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 
"But  of  course  one  has  to  pretend  to 
believe  what  everybody  else  does — or 
at  least  one  must  let  other  people  be- 
lieve what  they  please.  It  makes  life 
so  much  easier." 

"Madam,"  said  Johnson  sternly, 
"  it  is  always  easier  to  avoid  a  respon- 
sibility than  to  assume  it." 

"  Oh  dear !  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so 
serious  !  "  rejoined  the  lady.  "  But  I 
really  could  not  take  upon  myself  to 
persuade  all  the  people  I  meet  in 
society  that  they  are  not  descended 
from  monkeys,  when  they  assure  me 
that  they  are,  you  know." 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  So  nice  a 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  court 
of  claims,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
honours  of  monkeydom  should  be 
judged  upon  their  own  merits." 

"  And  if  approved,  be  declared 
tenants  in  tail  for  ever,"  suggested 
Augustus. 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson  almost  angrily, 
"  puns  are  the  last  resources  of  ex- 
hausted wit,  as  swearing  is  the  pitiful 
refuge  of  those  whose  vocabulary  is  too 
limited  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  expressing  their  anger  or  disappoint- 
ment." 

<:I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned 
Augustus  smiling.  "Wit  is  much 
exhausted  in  our  day." 

"  It  must  be,  sir,"  answered  the 
Doctor,  who  did  not  seem  quite  pacified. 
But  the  three  ladies  laughed. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  make  a  pun  1 " 
asked  Lady  Brenda  beseechingly. 

"  No,  madam,  not  if  I  can  help  it," 
returned  Johnson,  smiling  and  resum- 
ing his  good  humour.  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Augustus.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  your  wit  was  exhausted." 

"It  is,  I  assure  you.  So  pray  do 
not  mention  the  matter,"  answered 
Chard  laughing.  "The  unconscious 
ratiocination  of  my  feeble  brain  found 
expression  in  words." 

"  Some  day,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
nature  of  wit  and  humour.  At  pre- 
sent the  digression  would  be  too  great. 
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for  we  were  speaking  of  men  of  science, 
in  whom  wit  is  rarely  abundant  and  in 
whom  humour  is  as  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  as  were  the  images  of  Cassius 
and  Brutus  at  the  funeral  of  Junia 
Tertia,  Cassius'  wife.  But  I  should 
except  Pascal,  who  was  a  very  witty 
man.  You  would  find  great  advantage 
in  his  acquaintance." 

"  Do  you  often  see  him  ? "  asked 
Diana  eagerly.  She  loved  and  admired 
the  writer  as  distinguished  from  the 
scientist. 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  Johnson. 
"He  is  a  most  unclubable  man/  He 
loves  solitude  and  his  own  thoughts, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  very  good, 
so  that  he  is  not  altogether  to  be 
blamed." 

They  walked  together  along  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  rest  a  little  and  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  views  which  were  un- 
folded to  their  eyes  almost  at  every 
step.  The  bare  brown  rocks  over  which 
they  climbed  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea' far  below, 
and  with  the  grand  sweep  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  in  the  distance,  where  the 
green  and  marshy  plain  beyond  the 
white  city  stretched  back  from  the 
water  towards  the  Calabrian  Hills. 
The  sun  was  not  hot  at  that  high 
elevation,  and  the  cool  sea-breeze 
swept  the  rocks  and  blew  in  the  faces 
of  the  party.  Suddenly  the  mountain 
path  came  abruptly  to  an  end  as  they 
reached  the  foot  of  a  high  and  inacces- 
sible rock.  It  was  evident  that  they 
must  go  round  it,  and  turning  to  the 
left  they  descended  a  little  channel 
which  led  through  the  boulders.  The 
sound  of  voices  reached  their  ears,  and 
Gwendoline  paused  to  listen. 

"We  shall  find  our  friends  here," 
said  Doctor  Johnson.  "They  must  be 
just  beyond  that  corner." 

They  hastened  forward  and  soon 
they  came  upon  the  strange  company, 
seated  together  in  a  half  circle  where 
there  was  an  indentation  in  the  hill. 
Csesar  was  there  and  Francis,  Heine 
and  Chopin  and  one  other,  whom  they 
had  not  seen  before.  He  was  a  man 
in  white  armour,  complete  save  that 


he  wore  no  helmet :  a  slender,  graceful 
man  seated  in  an  easy  attitude,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hand.  His  face 
was  of  calm  angelic  beauty,  pale  and 
delicate,  but  serene  and  strong.  Short 
curls  of  chestnut  hair  clustered  about 
his  white  brow,  and  his  deep-set  blue 
eyes  looked  quietly  at  the  advancing 
party. 

"  Who  is  the  man  in  armour  ? " 
asked  Gwendoline  of  Doctor  Johnson 
in  a  low  voice  as  they  approached. 

"  A  very  good  man,  madam,"  he 
answered.  "  That  is  no  less  a  person, 
madam,  than  Pierre  du  Terrail, 
Seigneur  de  Bayard,  known  as  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  A  man,  madam, 
of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  is  most  to  be  revered  for 
his  virtue,  admired  for  his  prowess, 
or  imitated  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign." 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Gwendoline. 
But  there  was  not  time  for  more.  The 
dead  men  rose  to  their  feet  together, 
and  greetings  were  exchanged  between 
them  and  their  living  acquaintances. 
King  Francis  presented  Bayard  to 
Lady  Brenda,  who  in  her  turn  pre- 
sented Gwendoline,  Diana,  and 
Augustus  to  the  King. 

"We  feared  you  were  not  coming," 
said  the  latter  smiling  pleasantly. 
"  Indeed,  we  were  planning  the  siege 
of  your  castle,  and  Bayard  had 
volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope." 
"If  we  had  taken  him  prisoner," 
said  Augustus,  "the  ladies  would  not 
have  let  him  go  as  Ludovico  did,  when 
he  rushed  into  Milan  alone." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  I 
fear  I  should  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  offer  a  ransom." 

"  Let  us  go  on,"  suggested  Gwendo- 
line. "  I  like  to  see  the  water — then 
we  can  all  sit  down  and  talk.  You 
are  not  tired?"  she  asked,  looking 
inquiringly  round  the  group. 

"  No,"  laughed  Heine,  "  we  are  in- 
destructible. We  have  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  wearing  out  our  shoes 
and  of  getting  new  ones.  I  will  show 
you  the  way  to  a  beautiful  spot." 
They  all  moved  forward  together, 
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skirting  the  boulders  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards.  Then  suddenly  they 
came  into  sight  of  the  sea,  between  the 
steep  sides  of  the  gorge.  Heine  and 
Johnson  had  gone  in  front,  and  were 
already  gazing  at  the  view  as  the 
others  came  up. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HEINE  was  standing  against  a  huge 
boulder  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
looking  down  at  the  moving  waters. 
Seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
Dr.  Johnson  slowly  turned  his  huge 
stick  in  his  hands  and  bent  his  heavy 
brows  as  though  in  thought.  The  rest 
of  the  party  stood  together  in  the 
narrow  way  :  Bayard  and  the  King 
together,  and  Caesar  in  the  midst  of 
the  little  group  of  living  persons. 

"  Let  us  stay  here,"  said  Gwendoline. 
"  It  is  a  perfect  place." 

Indeed  the  spot  was  very  beautiful. 
The  afternoon  sun  now  cast  a  deep 
shade  from  the  overhanging  cliffs  upon 
the  little  plot  of  grass  in  which  the 
daisies  and  the  poppies  growing  thickly 
together  made  fantastic  designs  of 
colour.  The  wild  cactus  dropped  its 
irregular  necklace  of  green  leaves  and 
brilliant  flowers  from  the  rocks  above; 
and  on  the  very  edge  there  grew  a 
luxuriant  mass  of  snowy  white  heather, 
almost  unknown  in  those  hills,  but 
sometimes  found  in  singular  abundance 
and  beauty  in  remote  and  favoured 
spots.  Through  the  opening  where 
the  little  gorge  abruptly  ended  the  sea 
appeared  far  below  in  a  blaze  of  sun- 
light, swept  with  fresh  colour  by  the 
westerly  breeze.  The  view  of  the 
water  between  the  warm  yellow  rocks 
was  like  those  strange  Chinese  jewels 
in  which  the  feathers  of  the  blue  king- 
fisher are  set  in  a  work  of  frosted 
gold. 

All  agreed  to  Gwendoline's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  the  living  and  the  dead  sat 
down  together  upon  the  grass,  upon 
projecting  stones  and  upon  the  dried 
trunk  of  a  fallen  pine  tree,  which  lay 
along  the  side  of  the  path  as  though 
purposely  placed  there  to  form  a  seat. 
For  a  few  moments  no  one  spoke.  The 


living  were  absorbed  in  enjoyment  of 
a  rest  after  the  ascent  of  the  rugged 
path :  the  dead  men,  who  felt  no 
physical  weariness,  gazed  mournfully 
on  the  distant  sea,  and  chased  in  sad 
restlessness  the  shadows  of  their  great 
past,  which  seemed  to  flit  between 
them  and  the  fair  reality  of  living 
nature. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lady  Brenda,  who 
loved  to  throw  out  large  questions  for 
the  sake  of  making  people  talk,  "  I 
wonder  what,  after  all,  we  shall  think 
we  have  most  enjoyed  in  life." 

Caesar  smiled,  and  his  expression 
was  that  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of 
possessing  the  key  to  a  difficult 
problem,  a  smile  of  calm  certainty  and 
of  immovable  conviction.  Francis 
turned  his  head  quickly  to  the  speaker 
and  seemed  about  to  make  some  jest ; 
but  as  suddenly,  again,  his  face  grew 
very  grave,  and  a  sort  of  rough  despair 
gathered  in  the  glance  of  his  eyes  and 
in  the  moulding  of  his  full  lips. 
Bayard's  beautiful  face  never  changed 
as  he  quietly  watched  the  King. 
Doctor  Johnson  began  to  shake  his 
head  and  seemed  to  be  muttering  to 
himself,  but  his  words  were  not 
audible  :  his  great  hands  grasped  his 
oaken  club  nervously  and  he  appeared 
to  be  much  excited.  For  a  moment 
no  one  answered  Lady  Brenda's  ques- 
tion. Then  Augustus  Chard  spoke 
out:  "Love  and  nature,"  he  said 
shortly. 

"  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  you," 
said  Csesar. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  King  shortly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  turning 
round  upon  his  rock  and  addressing 
Augustus,  "  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  support  of  your  answer.  Neverthe- 
less, however  overwhelming  the  evi- 
dence may  appear  to  be  upon  the  one 
side,  justice  requires  that  we  should 
not  overlook  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  other." 

"  Let  us  argue  the  question," 
suggested  Heine.  "I  will  argue  on 
both  sides,  since  that  is  necessary  to 
get  at  the  truth." 

"  Sir,  I  did  not  say  that  was  neces- 
sary. I  said,  sir,  that  each  should 
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support  his  own  side  in  order  that  we 
might  judge  of  both,  thus  extracting 
the  pure  metal  of  truth  from  the  mixed 
ore  of  individual  impression  refined  in 
the  crucible  of  honest  discussion." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Heine. 
"  I  only  meant  that  I  would  without 
prejudice  help  both  sides.  I  will 
not  argue  the  fitness  of  your  way  of 
proceeding — 

"No,  sir,  you  cannot,"  interrupted 
Johnson  in  loud  tones. 

"  —  which  is  only  applicable  when 
there  are  at  least  two  people  pre- 
sent," continued  Heine  unmo.ved; 
"  and  which  cannot  be  of  the  least 
service  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  find 
the  truth  alone." 

"Let  us  discuss  the  matter  itself, 
instead  of  the  way  of  discussing  it," 
put  in  Lady  Brenda. 

"  I  say,"  said  Augustus,  formally 
re-stating  his  opinion,  "  that  I  believe 
what  we  shall  in  the  end  see  we  have 
most  enjoyed  can  be  expressed  under 
the  heads  of  love  and  nature — I  mean 
the  beauties  of  nature." 

"  It  depends,"  remarked  Csesar, 
looking  down  as  he  satt  "  upon  whether 
man  most  enjoys  those  things  in  which 
he  commands,  or  those  in  which  he 
is  commanded  by  forces  superior  to 
himself." 

"You  mean  that  they  who  enjoy 
love  and  nature  more  than  anything 
else  are  dominated  by  love  and 
nature!"  asked  Augustus  Chard. 

"  I  think  so.  But  love  and  nature 
are  widely  different.  Love  is  a 
passion  ;  but  nature  is  an  assemblage 
of  objects  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  we  experience  various  sensations 
of  comfort  or  discomfort,  of  pleasure 
or  annoyance." 

"Not  so  very  different  from  love, 
after  all,"  said  Heine.  "  Woman  is 
an  assemblage  of  objects,  such  as 
eyes,  nose,  hair,  lap-dogs  and  gossip, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  we 
experience  —  " 

"  Woman,  sir,  has  an  immortal 
soul,"  said  Johnson  sternly. 

"Then  that  is  the  only  difference," 
returned  Heine.  "  Nature,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  has  no  soul — a  fact 


which  accounts  for  her  orderly  regu- 
larity. If  nature  had  a  soul  we 
should  love  her  better  than  any 
woman — for  she  has  the  quality  of 
faithfulness  together  with  the  absence 
of  vanity." 

"  I  think  one  should  define  love 
before  arguing  about  it,"  said  Diana, 
who  loved  poetry  as  much  as  argu- 
ment, but  wished  to  enjoy  them 
separately. 

"Love,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "  has 
fourteen  meanings.  The  love  of  which 
we  are  speaking  is  the  passion  between 
the  sexes," 

"  Precisely,"  said  Francis.  "  That 
is  a  very  good  definition." 

"  I  would  make  it  wider,"  objected 
Bayard,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
"  Love  is  the  honourable  and  pas- 
sionate attachment  of  man  and 
woman." 

"  That,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  is  the 
noble  form  of  love.  Love  is  the 
passion  between  the  sexes  ;  and  though 
we  may  readily  admit  that  in  its 
highest  condition  it  partakes  of  the 
angelic,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
as  manifested  in  ignoble  beings  it 
savours  of  hellishness.  But  in  regard 
to  the  objection  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  since  love  in  all  cases  springs 
from  like  or  similar  causes,  and  since  it 
can  never  be  agreeable  to  persons  of 
refined  intelligence  to  speak  of  that 
which  by  its  nature  lacks  all  refine- 
ment, let  us  set  aside  those  baser 
manifestations  of  love  whereby  the 
sensibilities  of  our  fair  companions 
might  be  offended,  and  let  us  choose 
for  the  subject  of  our  discussion  only 
that  pure  and  honourable  passion 
which,  as  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  it  to  proceed  from  God,  we  may 
without  injustice  or  exaggeration 
characterise  as  divine." 

"  By  all  means,"  assented  Augustus. 
"  And  in  that  case  I  should  say  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  Chevalier's 
definition.  Love  is  the  honourable 
and  passionate  affection  of  man  and 
woman  for  each  other.  The  definite 
article  presumes  that  such  love  is  not 
one  of  many  such  affections,  but  the 
only  one.  The  word  '  honourable ' 
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implies  the  quality  of  disinterestedness 
and  consequently  of  unquestioning  self 
devotion,  which  is  the  soul  of  honour. 
Lastly,  the  epithet  '  passionate '  pre- 
serves to  love  its  true  character  as 
contrasted  with  the  passionless  affec- 
tion a  man  may  feel  for  his  friend." 

"You  put  love  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  men,"  said  Francis  drily. 

"No,"  replied  Augustus.  "There 
may  be  many  degrees  of  love  below 
the  very  highest  ideal  of  what  the 
passion  should  be,  and  which  are  yet 
far  from  base." 

"  You  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real,"  objected 
Heine. 

"  I  am  sure,  when  one  loves  any- 
body in  the  best  way,  one  sees  one's 
ideal  realised,  more  or  less,"  said 
Gwendoline. 

"  That  which  is  ideal  cannot 
easily  be  realised,"  remarked  Doctor 
Johnson.  . 

"  Exactly,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  It 
is  very  seldom  realised.  But  when 
we  are  in  earnest  and  in  love  we 
realise  it  a  little." 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  Csesar, 
"  the  hope  of  realising  the  ideal  is  so 
strong  that  it  practically  dominates 
the  whole  human  race." 

"  You  admit  that  love  is  a  dominant 
passion  then,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"  So  dominant,  madam,"  said 
Francis,  "that  there  is  hardly  a 
human  being  in  the  world  who 
has  not  been  under  its  influence  at 
one  time  or  another.  And  when  a 
man  is  under  the  influence  of  love  he 
is  not  his  own  master." 

"  One  never  recovers  from  it.  It  is 
an  illness  which  disfigures,"  remarked 
Heine.  "  Besides,  when  one  is  ill 
with  it  one  does  not  mind  being  dis- 
figured :  when  one  is  convalescent 
one  thinks  that  the  scars  would 
disappear  if  one  could  only  be  ill 
again." 

"That  is  true,"  laughed  Francis. 
"  You  are  very  witty,  Monsieur 
Heine." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  disfigurements  of 
the  disease,"  answered  the  poet,  with 
his  strange  smile.  "A  dog  that  has 


not  had  the  distemper  is  worthless, 
as  your  majesty  may  remember.  I 
was  a  valuable  dog,  for  I  had  it  when 
I  was  young." 

"You  do  not  argue  then,"  said 
Diana,  speaking  to  Heine,  "  that  love 
in  the  end  is  one  of  the  things  we  shall 
have  most  enjoyed? " 

'•'To  have  loved  is  bad,"  he 
answered.  "  Not  to  have  loved  is 
worse." 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  of  two  evils 
a  man  ought  to  choose  the  less." 

"  Most  people  do,"  returned  Heine. 

"  You  too,  then,  admit  that  love  is 
a  dominant  passion,"  said  Augustus. 
"  I  believe  Doctor  Johnson  admits  it 
also." 

"I  do  not  admit  it,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  "  I  know  it  already." 

"  It  is  the  most  noble  of  the  pas- 
sions," said  Bayard.  "A  man  should 
love  his  country  with  his  whole  mind, 
his  king  with  his  whole  soul,  his  wife 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  his  God  with 
heart  and  soul  and  mind." 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  that  is  a  very 
good  rule  for  a  man's  life.  If  he  de- 
vote his  intelligence  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  his  fidelity,  enthusiasm 
and  courage  to  the  service  of  his  king, 
and  his  purest  and  warmest  affection 
to  the  woman  he  has  chosen  to  love,  he 
shall  certainly  lead  the  life  of  an 
earnest  Christian,  in  whom  all  inten- 
tions are  based  upon  reasonable  and 
pure  precepts,  and  in  whose  life  good 
intentions  find  a  fitting  exposition  in 
good  deeds." 

"  That  is  what  a  man  should  be," 
answered  Bayard  quietly.  "  But  I 
admit  that  of  the  men  I  have  known, 
the  greater  number  were  far  more  in- 
fluenced by  their  love  for  women  than 
by  patriotism,  loyalty  or  religious 
fervour.  Love  is  indeed  the  dominating 
passion  of  the  world." 

"  Of  passions  as  we  understand  the 
word,"  said  Augustus.  "  I  suppose  no 
one  will  pretend  that  hate  has  more 
influence  on  the  daily  lives  of  men  in 
general  than  love.  If  jealousy  be  a 
real  passion,  it  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  love,  and  is  one  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  passion  of  avarice 
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certainly  has  great  weight  in  the 
world,  but  no  one  has  ever  said — there 
is  not  even  a  proverb  which  says — 
that  all  men  are  avaricious.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  miser.  What 
other  passions  are  there  ?  There  are 
vices  indeed ;  but  the  reason  we  call 
them  vices  probably  is  that,  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  they  offend 
our  sense  of  social  propriety.  At  all 
events  the  idea  of  vice  is  recent,  since 
the  words  which  express  it  are  different 
in  the  different  Aryan  languages. 
Vice  is  not  passion.  The  great  passions 
in  the  true  sense  are  love,  hate,  jea- 
lousy, avarice,  pride,  ambition.  The 
last  two  are  not  worth  mentioning  in 
speaking  of  the  mass  of  humanity  ; 
for  vanity  is  common  enough,  but 
pride,  as  a  passion,  is  rare,  while  ambi- 
tion is  the  rarest  of  all." 

"It  is  also  the  most  absorbing,  and 
in  its  greatest  development  produces 
the  grestest  results,"  remarked  Csesar. 

"  No,"  said  Johnson,  "  not  the 
greatest  results.  It  produces  the  most 
astonishing  results.  If  we  could  re- 
move ambition  from  the  world  certain 
changes  would  immediately  take  place  ; 
yet  the  effect  of  extinguishing  all  love 
throughout  the  earth  would  be  far  more 
destructive.  It  is  common  to  suppose 
that  progress  depends  upon  ambition, 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  wholesome  daily  progress  of  man 
proceeds  from  the  mere  desire  to  better 
his  condition ;  and  it  will  generally 
appear  that  those  nations  which  are 
most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion are  those  in  which  the  desire  for 
physical  comfort  is  the  most  felt. 
Ambition  of  which  the  object  is  mere 
physical  comfort  cannot  properly  be 
called  ambition  at  all,  any  more  than 
a  reasonable  desire  for  competence  can 
be  branded  as  a  sin  under  the  name  of 
avarice,  or — 

"  Any  more  than  the  rosy,  stupid, 
beer  -  sausage  -  Sunday  -  afternoon  affec- 
tion of  the  little  burgher  for  his  little 
wife  can  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  love,"  interrupted  Heine  with  a 
smile. 

"  That  which  is  good,  sir,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "  can  be  small  without 


being  contemptible ;  but  that  which  is 
bad  is  contemptible  when  it  is  small 
and  becomes  monstrous  when  it  grows 
great." 

"  I  am  glad  I  remained  small,"  said 
Heine. 

"  I  think,"  said  Bayard,  addressing 
him  directly,  "  that  on  the  contrary 
you  are  not  bad,  for  you  are  too  great 
to  have  any  right  to  call  yourself 
small ;  and  we  will  all  maintain  that  in 
your  greatness  there  is  nothing  which 
shocks  the  senses  of  a  gentleman." 

"  As  usually  happens  when  a  man 
hears  himself  praised,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,"  replied  Heine.  But  his  face 
grew  gentle  and  his  smile  less  sar- 
castic. 

"I  think  that  you  are  right  in  one 
way,"  said  Caesar  addressing  Johnson. 
"  But  the  results  of  ambition  may  be 
both  astonishing  and  great  at  the  same 
time.  As  regards  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  I  must  admit  that  of  all  the 
passions  love  plays  the  most  important 
part.  I  never  was  so  deeply  in.  love 
myself  as  to  permit  love  to  influence 
my  plans." 

"  That  was  one  secret  of  your  suc- 
cess," said  Francis. 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Csesar,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  "  If  I  had  played  a 
smaller  part  in  the  world,  I  believe 
that  I  should  have  regretted  having 
loved  so  lightly  as  I  did.  But  my  life 
was  an  exceptional  one,  and  I  know 
that,  as  far  as  my  personal  feelings 
were  concerned,  it  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  most  men's  lives  are." 

"  I  fancy,"  observed  Augustus,  "that 
your  identity  was  absorbed  and  fully 
occupied  by  the  necessities  of  your 
career,  leaving  nothing  but  bare  reality 
in  your  love." 

"  Since  we  have  agreed  that  love  is 
the  dominant  passion  of  the  world," 
said  Bayard,  "it  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  whether  people  love  the 
ideal  or  the  reality." 

"  Very  interesting  indeed,"  assented 
Diana.  "  I  fancy  love  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  imagination.  Of  course 
that  makes  no  difference  in  the  way- 
it  dominates  us :  the  result  is  the 
same." 
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"  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  the 
same,"  remarked  Francis. 

"  1  suppose,"  said  Augustus  Chard, 
"  that  the  ideal  is  in  each  man's  brain 
the  result  of  all  his  intellectual  likings 
and  physical  tastes.  The  rest  in  each 
man's  mind  is  the  result  of  all  his 
intellectual  and  physical  perceptions. 
The  question  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  balance  between  the  likings  and 
tastes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  per- 
ceptions on  the  other.  In  some  men 
the  wish  goes  before  the  thought,  and 
the  thought  influences  the  perceptions. 
In  less  imaginative  people  no  vivid 
image  is  formed  in  the  mind  until  it 
has  been  once  perceived  by  the  senses. 
Cases  are  known  of  men  blind  from 
their  birth  who  dream  of  colours  and 
forms  frequently  and  vividly ;  but 
many  blind  persons  do  not  dream  that 
they  see.  1  imagine  that  those  who 
do  are  more  imaginative  than  those 
who  do  not ;  and  that  if  they  suddenly 
obtained  sight  and  were  able  to  com- 
pare the  impressions  received  in  their 
dreams  with  the  reality,  those  who 
dream  of  seeing  would  without  much 
difficulty  recognise  their  ideal  in  the 
real,  attributing  to  the  latter  many  of 
the  qualities  their  imagination  had 
previously  defined,  but  which  would 
not  be  perceptible  to  persons  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  real 
from  their  childhood.  The  blind  man 
who  does  not  dream  of  sight,  on  the 
contrary,  would  convince  himself  of  the 
nature  of  reality  by  slow  experiments, 
not  having  any  very  clearly  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject.  By  extension, 
a  man  who  has  great  imagination  is 
likely  to  form  a  very  clear  picture  of 
the  woman  he  would  choose  for  his 
wife.  Unfortunately  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the 
intelligence,  the  character,  and  the 
personal  appearance  in  women  fre- 
quently leads  him  to  fix  his  ideal  upon 
the  wrong  reality. 

"  Augustus  !  What  a  lecture  !  "  ex- 
claimed Diana  laughing.  "  In  other 
words,  people  who  love  ideals  are 
always  disappointed." 

"Naturally,"  said  Heine.     "But  in 


order  not  to  be  disappointed  a  man 
must  have  no  imagination  !  " 

"  Men  are  not  always  disappointed," 
said  Bayard.  "  The  world  is  full  of 
good  women." 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  full  of 
good  men,"  answered  Heine. 

"Man  is  a  sad  dog,"  said  Doctor 
Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  in 
silence  for  some  time.  "  And  woman 
is  a  dear  creature,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  great  conviction. 

"Well?"  asked  Lady  Brenda. 
"  Have  you  decided  about  the  ideal 
and  those  things  yet  ? :> 

11  Madam,"  said  Francis,  turning  to 
her  with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  word  they  are  saying.  I  pro- 
bably have  not  much  imagination.  To 
me,  a  woman  is  a  woman." 

" '  I  call  a  cat  a  cat,  and  Rolet  a 
rascal,'  as  Boileau  put  it,"  remarked 
Heine.  "  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  men  in  a  hundred  are  dis- 
appointed in  the  women  they  marry." 

"  Just  as  many  as  have  too  much 
imagination,"  said  Augustus. 

"  No,"  said  Johnson,  shaking  his 
head  violently,  and  speaking  suddenly 
in  an  excited  tone.  "  No.  Those  who 
are  disappointed  are  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed of  imagination  without  judg- 
ment ;  but  a  man  whose  imagination 
does  not  outrun  his  judgment  is  seldom 
deceived  in  the  realisation  of  his  hopes. 
I  suspect  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  art  of  poetry,  of  which  Herr 
Heine  is  at  once  a  master  and  a  judge. 
For  the  qualities  that  constitute  genius 
are  invention,  imagination,  and  judg- 
ment :  invention,  by  which  new  trains 
of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes 
of  imagery  displayed  :  imagination, 
which  strongly  impresses  on  the 
writer's  mind  and  enables  him  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  various  forms 
of  nature,  incidents  of  life  and  energies 
of  passion  ;  and  judgment,  which  selects 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  present 
purpose  requires,  and  by  separating 
the  essence  of  things  from  its  con- 
comitants often  makes  the  representa- 
tion more  powerful  than  the  reality.1 
1  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Pope." 
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A  man  who  possesses  invention  and 
imagination  can  invent  and  imagine  a 
thousand  beauties,  gifts  of  mind,  and 
virtues  of  character ;  but  unless  he 
have  judgment  which  enables  him  to 
discern  the  bounds  of  possibility  and 
to  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  woman 
he  has  chosen  as  the  representative  of 
his  self-formed  ideal,  he  runs  great 
risk  of  being  deceived.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  endow  man  with  much  more  judg- 
ment than  imagination ;  and  to  this 
cause  we  may  attribute  the  numerical 
exiguity  of  poets  who  have  flourished 
in  the  world,  and  the  abundance*  of 
happy  marriages  among  civilised  man- 
kind." 

"  It  appears  that  I  must  have  pos- 
sessed imagination  after  all,"  said 
Francis. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it," 
said  Caesar  in  his  most  suave  tones, 
and  turning  his  heavy  black  eyes  upon 
the  King's  face,  "  you  had  too  much. 
Had  you  possessed  less  imagination 
and  more  judgment,  you  might  many 
times  have  destroyed  the  Emperor 
Charles.  To  challenge  him  to  fight  a 
duel  was  a  gratuitous  and  very  imagi- 
native piece  of  civility  :  to  let  him 
escape  as  you  did  more  than  once,  when 
you  could  easily  have  forced  an  en- 
gagement on  terms  advantageous  to 
yourself  was  unpardonable." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Francis  bitterly. 
"  I  was  not  Caesar." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Johnson  in  loud, 
harsh  tones,  "  nor  were  you  happy  in 

your  marriages " 

"I  adore  learned  men,"  whispered 
Francis  to  Lady  Brenda.  He  had  at 
once  recovered  his  good  humour. 

"  A  fact  that  proves  what  I  was 
saying,  that  the  element  of  judgment 
is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  wife," 
continued  the  Doctor. 

"  I  think  it  is  intuition  which  makes 
the  right  people  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Intuition,  madam,"  replied  John- 
son, "  means  the  mental  view  :  as  you 
use  it,  you  mean  a  very  quick  and  ac- 
curate mental  view,  followed  immedi- 


ately by  an  unconscious,  but  correct 
process  of  deduction.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  when  they  are  nicely 
adjusted,  constitutes  a  kind  of  judg- 
ment which,  though  it  be  not  always 
so  correct  in  its  conclusions  as  that 
exercised  by  ordinary  logic,  has,  never- 
theless, the  advantage  of  quickness 
combined  with  tolerable  precision.  For, 
in  matters  of  love,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
quick." 

"  Who  sups  with  the  devil  must 
have  a  long  spoon,"  said  Francis 
laughing. 

"  And  he  who  hopes  to  entertain  an 
angel  must  keep  his  house  clean," 
returned  the  Doctor. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  people  always 
fall  in  love  very  quickly  1  "  asked  Lady 
Brenda. 

"  Frequently,  though  not  always. 
Love  dominates  quite  as  much  because 
its  attacks  are  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, as  because  most  persons  believe 
that  to  be  in  love  is  a  desirable 
state." 

" Love,"  said  Caesar,  "is  a  great 
general  and  a  great  strategist ;  for  he 
rarely  fails  to  surprise  the  enemy  if  he 
can,  but  he  never  refuses  an  open 
engagement  when  necessary." 

"  I  think,"  observed  Augustus,  "that 
we  have  proved  love  to  be  the  chief 
ruling  passion  of  the  world ;  and 
Doctor  Johnson  has  shown  that  while 
all  men  must  submit  to  it,  the  man 
who  has  the  most  judgment  will  find 
the  submission  most  agreeable,  not  to 
say  advantageous,  because  he  will  in- 
stinctively love  the  best  women  of  those 
likely  to  love  him  in  return." 

"  I  suppose  that  applies  to  all  man- 
kind," said  Diana.  "  No  one  could 
love  the  wrong  person  if  every  one  had 
enough  judgment.  What  a  dreary 
idea,  that  even  love  is  a  matter  of 
calculation." 

"  The  calculation  is  unconscious," 
objected  Gwendoline.  "  It  only  means 
that  when  you  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise 
it  when  you  see  it." 

"Madam,"  said  Johnson,  "that 
plain  statement  is  worth  all  of  our 
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conversation  taken  together.  You 
exactly  express  my  idea " 

"  Then  you  ought  to  fall  in  love 
with  me  at  once,"  retorted  Gwen- 
doline. 

"  Oh,  brave  we  !  "  shouted  the  Doctor, 
wagging  his  head  and  clapping  his 
enormous  hands  in  delight,  and  then 
bursting  into  peals  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  rest  joined  almost  without 
knowing  why. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  IT  does  me  good  to  see  a  dead  man 
laugh  like  that,"  said  Heine  at  last. 
"  But  out  of  all  this  logic,  what  be- 
comes of  phrenixes,  rocs,  poets,  and 
other  mythological  beasts  who  have  no 
judgment  at  all,  and  love  so  very  truly 
that  they  are  always  crying  and  think- 
ing how  nice  it  must  be  to  be  married 
and  live  on  the  ground  floor,  and  eat 
potato  soup,  and  drink  coffee,  and  have 
pinks  in  the  window  like  good,  honest, 
sensible  little  burghers  1 " 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  your  similes 
are  amazing.  The  phoenix  was  a 
single  bird,  no  mate  existing  of  his 
species.  The  roc  was  as  remarkable 
for  its  conjugal  happiness  and  fidelity 
as  for  its  monstrous  strength.  As  for 
the  poet,  his  imagination  is  so  large, 
and  yet  so  refined,  that  he  seldom  has 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  such  a 
woman  as  he  imagines  he  might  love." 

"  The  celebrated  passions  of  the 
world  have  generally  been  those  of 
poetic  people,"  said  Diana  ;  "  and  the 
most  celebrated  poems  have  either  been 
inspired  by  love,  or  treat  of  love." 

"  That  is  quite  logical,"  said  Heine. 
"  For  since  love  dominates  us  all, 
it  follows  that  in  its  highest  form  it 
must  be  the  most  interesting  subject 
to  everybody,  and  everybody  will  be 
anxious  to  read  about  it  in  the  books 
where  it  is  best  described.  Everybody 
likes  to  feel  by  proxy  what  it  is  to  be 
the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  thrilling  love- 
story  ;  and  there  are  not  many  ordinary 
people  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  not  tried  to  invest  their  little 
humdrum  affections  with  an  air  of 
romance.  The  schoolboy  likes  to  fancy 


himself  scaling  heights,  and  creeping 
along  giddy  cornices  to  the  window  of 
some  lovely  lady.  The  grown  man 
delights  in  asking  himself  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  lose  the  world  for 
a  woman,  and  generally  decides  that 
he  would  not,  until  he  has  been  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  woman  he  loves ;  after  which 
the  world  may  go  to  any  one  who  cares 
for  it,  and  is  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility." 

"  No  one,"  said  Csesar,  "  has  ever 
been  able  at  one  time  to  serve  his 
passion  and  his  interests.  Clear  your 
reason  from  what  darkens  it,  and  you 
will  be  strong :  if  passion  takes  pos- 
session of  your  intelligence  and 
dominates  it,  you  will  be  weak."  l 

"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  who  imme- 
diately recognised  Caesar's  quotation 
from  his  own  speech,  "  when  you  used 
those  words,  you  referred  to  the  passion 
of  anger  and  not  to  the  passion  of 
love." 

"For  that  matter,"  replied  Caesar 
suavely,  "  I  used  the  word  in  both 
senses.  You  may  remember  that 
scarcely  half  an  hour  later  a  note  was 
brought  me  from  a  lady,  which  the 
fathers  supposed  to  be  from  one  of 
the  conspirators.  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  about  that  note  at  the  very 
time  when  I  was  speaking ;  and  I 
dare  say  that  if  my  mind  had  been  less 
influenced  by  anxiety  I  should  have 
spoken  better.  As  it  was,  the  incident 
had  a  bad  effect,  and  contributed  to 
my  failure  on  that  occasion." 

"  That  is  true,"  admitted  the  Doctor ; 
"but  I  believe  the  note  was  not  from 
your  wife,  sir,  as  it  should  have  been, 
but  from  another  lady." 

"That  is  also  true,"  replied  Csesar, 
with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Then  I  may  say  that  you  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  best  kind  of 
passion,"  continued  Johnson.  "  In 
general,  I  would  not  advise  a  man  to 
engage  in  great  affairs  at  the  time 
when  he  is  courting  a  pretty  woman  ; 
but  when  he  has  married  her,  and  the 
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anxiety  concerning  the  result  of  his 
courtship  has  terminated  in  a  natural 
and  satisfactory  manner,  I  say  that 
the  constant  sympathy  and  affection 
of  a  refined  and  faithful  woman  do 
not  hinder  a  man  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  enterprises ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  produce  serenity  in  his 
temper,  they  inspire  courage  in  his 
heart,  and  they  add  new  confidence 
and  vigour  to  his  judgment." 

"  Yes,  but  is  that  passion  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Brenda. 

"  It  is  love,  madam,  and  love  is  a 
passion.  When  the  floodgates  of  a 
huge  dock  are  opened  for  the  first 
time,  the  sea  rushes  in  tumultuously 
with  great  violence,  so  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  oppose  it ;  but  when  the 
sea  has  filled  the  basin  constructed  for 
it  the  tumult  is  soon  succeeded  by  a 
calm,  great  ships  float  safely  in,  and 
the  very  water  which  a  short  time 
before  was  a  dangerous  whirlpool 
becomes  instead  a  haven  of  safety, 
where  the  great  operations  of  commerce 
can  ever  afterwards  be  conducted  with 
security  and  profit." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Augustus, 
"  that  the  only  point  which  remains  to 
be  shown  is  that  the  recollections  most 
men  have  of  love  are  among  the 
pleasantest  which  men  ever  have  at 
all.  That  was  my  original  proposi- 
tion." 

"  It  is  useless  to  deny  it,"  replied 
Doctor  Johnson.  "  Men  generally 
desire  to  experience  love,  and  most 
men  do  in  one  degree  or  another.  I 
believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  working  man,  the  gentleman, 
the  soldier  and  the  scholar  would  all 
say  that  their  affection  for  their  wives 
has  given  them  much  lasting  happi- 
ness ;  and  those  classes  compose  the 
greater  part  both  of  civilised  society 
and  of  barbarous  nations.  Especially 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  in 
all  ages  men  have  fought  in  defence 
of  their  women  when  they  could  not 
have  been  roused  to  fight  for  anything 
else,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  men  love  best  that  for  which 
they  will  most  readily  give  their  blood. 
What  men  love  best  must  be  what  is 


most  pleasant  to  them,  and  that  which 
is  most  pleasant  will  also  afford  the 
most  delightful  recollections.  Your 
proposition  is  proved,  sir,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it." 

Thereupon  the  Doctor  struck  the 
end  of  his  oaken  stick  violently  into 
the  ground,  and  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  as  though  to  challenge 
contradiction. 

"  Can  a  recollection  be  sad  and 
pleasant  at  the  same  time  ? "  asked 
Heine  with  a  sigh,  but  as  though  not 
expecting  an  answer. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Bayard,  who  had 
been  silent  for  a  long  time.  "  I  am 
sure  that  one  may  rejoice  and  yet 
shed  bitter  tears  over  the  same  event. 
If  I  love  a  true  and  glorious  lady,  and 
if  she  die,  my  heart  is  full  of  a  grand 
gladness  because  she  is  in  Heaven,  but 
my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  because 
she  has  passed  away.  My  joy  is  for 
her,  my  weeping  is  for  myself:  both 
are  earnest." 

"You  mean  when  she  has  loved 
you  in  return  1 "  asked  Heine. 

"It  is  the  same,"  replied  the 
Chevalier.  "If  she  died  before  she 
loved  me,  I  would  always  believe  that 
if  she  had  lived  she  would  have  loved 
me  in  the  end.  We  were  willing  to 
wait  long  for  love  when  I  was  alive." 

"  Speak  in  your  own  name,  my  irre- 
proachable captain ! "  exclaimed  Francis 
gaily.  "For  my  part  I  never  could 
understand  waiting." 

"  It  has  been  said  that  your  majesty 
inaugurated  a  new  social  era,"  an- 
swered Bayard  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  But,"  persisted  Heine,  "  suppose 
that  instead  of  dying,  you  imagined 
for  some  time  that  she  loved  you,  and 
that  she  then  married  some  one  eke. 
Could  your  recollections  of  her  be  at 
once  sad  and  pleasant  ?  " 

"  If  she  had  deceived  me,  I  would 
try  not  to  remember  her,"  replied 
Bayard.  "  If  I  had  deceived  myself,  I 
still  might  be  glad  that  she  was 
happily  married,  for  her  sake,  and  yet 
be  sorry  for  my  own." 

"  But  if  she  had  deceived  you,  and 
you  could  not  forget  her1?"  asked 
Heine. 
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"Then  I  would  look  for  consolation 
elsewhere  ! " 

"  With  another  woman  ? " 

"  No  :  in  a  holy  life,"  said  Bayard 
simply. 

Heine  sighed  and  turned  away. 
Caesar  looked  curiously  at  the  man 
who  had  been  the  bravest  of  his  day, 
as  wellx  as  the  purest,  and  Francis 
wore  a  puzzled  expression. 

"  You  would  do  well,  sir,"  said 
Johnson.  "  When  a  man  has  made  a 
mistake  and  is  unhappy,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  occupy  himself  in 
relieving  the  distress  of  others,  than 
that  he  should  manifest  his  own 
disappointment  in  a  piece  of  verse." 

"  There  would  certainly  be  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  poetry  in  that 
case,"  said  Heine,  smiling  in  spite  of 
his  melancholy  mood. 

"How  many  times  can  a  man  be 
seriously  in  love  1 "  asked  Lady  Brenda, 
glancing  at  Francis. 

"Once,"  said  Heine,  "and  that  is 
too  much." 

"  If  I  were  alive,  madam,"  said  the 
King,  "  I  would  never  be  weary  of 
loving !  " 

"  Man,"  said  Johnson,  "  comes  into 
the  world  with  a  certain  capability  for 
love.  If  the  capability  be  great,  and 
is  wholly  employed  in  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  one  woman,  the  result  is  a 
passion  which  may  attain  sublimity  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
force  of  love  is  squandered  upon  un- 
worthy objects,  the  petty  results  can- 
not be  dignified  by  the  name  of  passion, 
nor  honoured  by  the  name  of  love. 
It  may  indeed  happen  that  one  man 
may,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
love  two  women  with  great  devotion, 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  love  three, 
and  I  know  that  he  cannot  love  twenty. 
The  human  mind  is  not  capable  of 
experiencing  frequently  very  remark- 
able sensations  without  becoming  so 
much  accustomed  to  them  as  to  regard 
them  with  indifference,  for,  when  they 
become  frequent,  they  must  soon  cease 
to  excite  remark.  Love  is  to  the 
human  part  of  man  what  religion  is 


to  the  soul ;  and  as  we  conceive  the 
Christian  man  who  believes  fervently 
in  one  God  to  be  better  than  the 
heathen,  who  divides  his  belief  among 
many  idols  and  endeavours  to  distri- 
bute his  faith  in  a  fair  proportion  to 
each,  so  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we 
assume  that  a  man  is  a  better  lover 
when  he  loves  one  woman  than  when 
he  has  loved  several." 

"  The  mistake  I  made  was  that  I 
loved  too  few,"  said  Francis  with  a 
laugh.  "  Had  I  loved  a  dozen  more, 
love  would  have  ceased  to  influence  me 
or  my  doings.  Caesar  had  the  advan- 
tage of  me  there.  He  wore  out  his 
affections  when  he  was  young,  and 
consequently  found  his  intellect  un- 
trammelled when  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  life." 

"  His  majesty  is  very  frank,"  said 
Caesar  to  Gwendoline  with  a  quiet 
smile  ;  but  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  thrust. 

Indeed  there  was  a  singular  harmony 
among  the  dead  men.  They  occasion- 
ally said  things  to  each  other  which 
among  the  living  might  be  expected  to 
cause  pain ;  but  the  sharpest  thrust 
produced  little  or  no  effect.  When  we 
know  that  words  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  translated  into  deeds, 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  grow  in- 
different to  sharp  speeches,  and  soon 
learn  that  we  are  beyond  their  reach. 
The  vanity  of  Francis  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  accident  of  death,  and  he 
loved  to  draw  parallels  between  him- 
self and  Caesar ;  but  the  conqueror 
smiled  always,  in  his  gentle  and  cour- 
teous way,  willing  that  Francis  should 
say  what  he  pleased.  A  bitter  jest 
might  be  spoken  sometimes,  but  the 
moment  the  words  were  uttered  the 
bitterness  was  gone  from  them.  The 
dead  men  knew  that  if  they  did  not 
forgive  at  once  they  would  surely  for- 
give to-morrow ;  and  in  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  eternal  disagreements  they 
had  soon  learned  to  forgive  at  once. 
So  true  it  is  that  man  only  harbours 
resentment  as  long  as  he  dreams  of 
revenge. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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"JEFFREY  and  I,"  says  Christopher 
North  in  one  of  his  more  malicious 
moments,  "  do  nothing  original ;  it's 
porter's  work."  A  tolerably  expe- 
rienced student  of  human  nature  might 
almost,  without  knowing  the  facts, 
guess  the  amount  of  truth  contained 
in  this  fling.  North,  as  North,  had 
done  nothing  that  the  world  calls 
original  :  North,  as  Wilson,  had 
done  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  such  work  in  verse  and 
prose.  But  Jeffrey  really  did  underlie 
the  accusation  contained  in  the  words. 
A  great  name  in  literature,  nothing 
stands  to  his  credit  in  permanent 
literary  record  but  a  volume  (a  suffi- 
ciently big  one,  no  doubt1)  of  criticisms 
on  the  work  of  other  men  ;  and  though 
this  volume  is  only  a  selection  from 
his  actual  writings,  no  further  gleaning 
could  be  made  of  any  different  mate- 
rial. Even  his  celebrated,  or  once 
celebrated,  "  Treatise  on  Beauty  "  is 
only  a  review  article,  worked  up  into  an 
encyclopaedia  article,  and  dealing  almost 
wholly  with  pure  criticism.  Against 
him,  if  against  any  one,  the  famous  and 
constantly  repeated  gibe  about  the 
fellows  who  have  failed  in  literature 
and  art,  falls  short  and  harmless.  In 
another  of  its  forms,  "the  corrup- 
tion of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
critic,"  it  might  be  more  appropriate. 
For  Jeffrey,  as  we  know  from  his 
boyish  letters,  once  thought,  like  al- 
most every  boy  who  is  not  an  idiot, 
that  he  might  be  a  poet,  and  scribbled 
verses  in  plenty.  But  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  this  case  was,  that  he 
waited  for  no  failure,  for  no  public 
ridicule  or  neglect,  not  even  for  any 
private  nipping  of  the  merciful,  but  so 

1  To  prevent  mistakes  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  Jeffrey's  "Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review"  appeared  first  in  four 
volumes,  then  in  three,  then  in  one. 


seldom  effective,  sort,  to  check  those 
sterile  growths.  The  critic  was  suffi- 
ciently early  developed  in  him  to 
prevent  the  corruption  of  the  poet  from 
presenting  itself  in  its  usual  disastrous 
fashion  to  the  senses  of  the  world. 
Thus  he  lives  (for  his  political  and 
legal  renown  though  not  inconsider- 
able is  comparatively  unimportant)  as 
a  critic  pure  and  simple. 

His  biographer,  Lord  Cockburn,  tells 
us  that  "Francis  Jeffrey,  the  greatest  of 
British  critics,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
on  October  23rd,  1773."  It  must  be  at 
the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  this  paper 
that  we  decide  whether  Jeff  rey  deserves 
the  superlative.  He  seems  certainly 
to  have  begun  his  critical  practice  very 
early.  He  was  the  son  of  a  depute - 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  re- 
spectably, though  not  brilliantly,  con- 
nected. His  father  was  a  great  Tory, 
and,  though  it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  say  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
Jeffrey  was  a  great  Liberal,  the  two 
facts  were  probably  not  unconnected 
in  the  line  of  causation.  Francis  went 
to  the  High  School  when  he  was  eight, 
and  to  the  College  at  Glasgow  when 
he  was  fourteen.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  prodigy  at  either  ;  but 
he  has  an  almost  unequalled  record 
for  early  work  of  the  self -undertaken 
kind.  He  seems  from  his  boyhood  to 
have  been  addicted  to  filling  reams  of 
paper,  and  shelves  full  of  note-books, 
with  extracts,  abstracts,  critical  anno- 
tations, criticisms  of  these  criticisms, 
and  all  manner  of  writing  of  the  same 
kind.  I  believe  it  is  the  general  ex- 
perience that  this  kind  of  thing  does 
harm  in  nineteen  cases  for  one  in 
which  it  does  good  ;  but  Jeffrey  was 
certainly  a  striking  exception  to  the 
rule,  though  perhaps  he  might  not 
have  been  so  if  his  producing,  or  at 
least  publishing,  time  had  not  been 
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unusually  delayed.  Indeed,  his  whole 
mental  history  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  curiously  piecemeal  character ;  and 
his  scrappy  and  self-guided  education 
may  have  conduced  to  the  priggish- 
ness  which  he  showed  early,  and  never 
entirely  lost,  till  fame,  prosperity,  and 
the  approach  of  old  age  mellowed  it 
out  of  him.  He  was  not  sixteen  when 
his  sojourn  at  Glasgow  came  to  an 
end  ;  and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  a  kind  of 
studious  independence,  attending  only 
a  couple  of  law  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Then  his  father  insisted 
on  his  going  to  Oxford  :  a  curious  step, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  anything . 
but  clear,  for  the  paternal  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  Jeffrey  was  to  study 
not  arts  but  law  ;  a  study  for  which 
Oxford  may  present  facilities  now,  but 
which  most  certainly  was  quite  out  of 
its  way  in  Jeffrey's  time,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  boy  of  ordinary 
freshman's  age. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  say  that 
Jeffrey  hated  Oxford,  especially  be- 
cause there  are  very  few  instances  on 
record  in  which  such  hatred  does  not 
show  the  hater  to  have  been  a  very  bad 
man  indeed.  There  are,  however,  some 
excuses  for  the  little  Scotchman.  His 
college  (Queen's)  was  not  perhaps  very 
happily  selected  :  he  had  been  senb 
there  in  the  teeth  of  his  owu  will, 
which  was  a  pretty  strong  will :  he 
was  horrified,  after  the  free-selection 
of  Scotch  classes,  to  find  a  regular 
curriculum  which  he  had  to  take  or 
leave  as  a  whole  :  the  priggishness  of 
Oxford  was  not  his  priggishness,  its 
amusements  were  not  his  amusements  ; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  a  general 
incompatibility.  He  came  up  in  Sep- 
tember and  went  down  in  July,  having 
done  nothing  except  having,  according 
to  a  not  ill-natured  jest,  "  lost  the 
broad  Scotch,  but  gained  only  the 
narrow  English," — a  peculiarity  which 
sometimes  brought  a  little  mild  ridi- 
cule on  him  both  from  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  seems  to  have  settled  down 
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steadily  to  study  for  the  Scotch  bar, 
and  during  his  studies  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  famous 
Speculative  Society,  both  in  essay 
writing  and  in  the  debates.  He  was 
called  on  December  16th,  1794. 

Although  there  have  never  been 
very  quick  returns  at  the  bar  either 
of  England  or  Scotland,  the  smaller 
numbers  of  the  latter  might  be 
thought  likely  to  bring  young  men 
of  talent  earlier  to  the  front.  This 
advantage,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  counterbalanced  partly  by  the 
strong  family  interests  which  made  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  among  Scotch 
lawyers,  and  partly  by  the  influence 
of  politics  and  of  Government  pat- 
ronage. Jeffrey  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  "  kinless  loon  "  ;  and  while 
he  was  steadily  resolved  not  to  put 
himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Tory  manna  of  which  Dundas  was 
the  Moses,  his  filial  reverence  long 
prevented  him  from  declaring  himself 
a  very  violent  Whig.  Indeed,  he 
gave  an  instance  of  this  reverence 
which  might  serve  as  a  pretty  text 
for  a  casuistical  discussion.  Henry 
Erskine,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  was  in  1796  deprived  by 
vote  of  that  the  most  honourable 
position  of  the  Scotch  bar,  for  having 
presided  at  a  Whig  meeting.  Jeffrey, 
like  Gibbon,  sighed  as  a  Whig,  but 
obeyed  as  a  son,  and  stayed  away 
from  the  poll.  His  days  were  certainly 
long  in  the  land  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  a  parallel  case  some 
Tories  at  least  would  have  taken  the 
chance  of  shorter  life  with  less  speckled 
honour.  However,  it  is  hard  to  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  obeying  his  parents ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Whigs  did 
not  think  the  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  they  affected  to  do.  It  is 
certain  that  Jeffrey  was  a  little  dashed 
by  the  slowness  of  his  success  at  the 
bar.  Towards  the  end  of  1798  he  set 
out  for  London  with  a  budget  of 
letters  of  introduction  and  thoughts 
of  settling  down  to  literature.  But 
the  editors  and  publishers  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  did  not  know  what 
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a  treasure  lay  underneath  the  scanty 
surface  of  this  Scotch  advocate,  and 
they  were  either  inaccessible  or  repul- 
sive. He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
for  another  two  years  waited  for  for- 
tune philosophically  enough,  though 
with  lingering  thoughts  of  England 
and  growing  ones  of  India.  It  was 
just  at  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
his  fortunes  began  in  various  ways 
also  to  take  a  turn.  For  some  years, 
though  a  person  by  no  means  given  to 
miscellaneous  acquaintances,  he  had 
been  slowly  forming  the  remarkable 
circle  of  friends  from  whose  combined 
brains  was  soon  to  start  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  He  fell  in  love,  and 
married  his  second  cousin,  Catherine 
Wilson,  on  November  1st,  1801 
— a  bold  and  by  no  means  canny 
step,  for  his  father  was  ill  off ,  the 
bride  was  tocherless,  and  he  says  that 
he  had  never  earned  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  in  fees.  They  did  not,  however, 
launch  out  greatly,  and  their  house  in 
Buccleuch  Place  (not  the  least  famous 
locality  in  literature)  was  furnished  on 
a  scale  which  some  modern  colleges, 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  en- 
forced economy,  would  think  Spartan 
for  an  undergraduate.  Shortly  after- 
wards, and  very  little  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow, 
Jeffrey  made  another  innovation,  which 
was  perhaps  not  less  profitable  to  him, 
by  establishing  a  practice  in  ecclesias- 
tical causes  ;  though  he  met  with  a 
professional  check  in  his  rejection,  on 
party  principles,  for  the  so-called  col- 
lectorship,  a  kind  of  reporter's  post 
of  some  emolument  and  not  inconsider- 
able distinction. 

The  story  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  its  foundation  has  been  very 
often  told  on  the  humorous,  if  not 
exactly  historical,  authority  of  Sydney 
Smith.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it. 
It  is  undoubted  that  the  idea  was 
Sydney's.  It  is  equally  undoubted  that, 
but  for  Jeffrey,  the  said  idea  might 
never  have  taken  form  at  all,  and 
would  never  have  retained  any  form 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was 
only  Jeffrey's  long-established  habit  of 


critical  writing,  the  untiring  energy 
into  which  he  whipped  up  his  no  doubt 
gifted  but  quite  untrained  contribu- 
tors, and  the  skill  which  he  almost  at 
once  developed  in  editing  proper, — 
that  is  to  say  in  selecting,  arranging, 
adapting,  and,  even  to  some  extent, 
re-writing  contributions — which  se- 
cured success.  Very  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  at  different  times 
of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  cele~ 
brated  production  ;  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  principal  feeling  of  explorers 
into  the  long  and  dusty  ranges  of  its 
early  volumes,  has  been  one  of  disap- 
pointment. I  believe  myself  that  in 
similar  cases  a  similar  result  is  very 
common  indeed,  and  that  it  is  due  to 
the  operation  of  two  familiar  fallacies. 
The  one  is  the  delusion  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  former  times  being  necessarily 
better  than  those  of  the  present :  a 
delusion  which  is  not  the  less  deluding 
because  of  its  counterpart,  the  delusion 
about  progress.  The  other  is  a  more 
peculiar  and  subtle  one.  I  shall  not 
go  so  far  as  a  very  experienced  jour- 
nalist who  once  said  to  me  commiserat- 
ingly,  "My  good  sir,  I  won't  exactly 
say  that  literary  merit  hurts  a  news- 
paper;" but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  great  successes  of  journalism  for 
the  last  hundred  years  have  been  much 
more  due  to  the  fact  of  the  new  ven- 
ture being  new,  of  its  supplying  some- 
thing that  the  public  wanted  and  had 
not  got,  than  to  the  fact  of  the  supply 
being  extraordinarily  good  in  kind.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  intrinsic  merit 
has  improved  as  the  thing  went  on, 
but  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novel  merit. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  show 
that  the  early  "  Edinburgh  "  articles 
were  very  far  from  perfect.  Of  Jeffrey 
we  shall  speak  presently,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Sydney  at  his  best  was, 
and  is  always,  delightful.  But  the 
blundering  bluster  of  Brougham,  the 
solemn  ineffectiveness  of  Horner  (of 
whom  I  can  never  think  without  also 
thinking  of  Scott's  delightful  Shan- 
dean  jest  on  him),  the  respectable 
erudition  of  the  Scotch  professors, 
cannot  for  one  single  moment  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  work  which,  in  Jeffrey's 
own  later  clay?,  in  those  of  Macvey 
Napier,  and  in  the  earlier  ones  of 
Empson,  was  contributed  by  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  Stephen,  and,  above  all,  by 
Macaulay.  The  Review  never  had  any 
one  who  could  emulate  the  ornateness 
of  De  Quincey  or  Wilson,  the  pure  and 
perfect  English  of  Southey,  or  the 
inimitable  insolence,  so  polished  and 
so  intangible,  of  Lockhart.  But  it 
may  at  least  claim  that  it  led  the  way, 
and  that  the  very  men  who  attacked 
its  principles  and  surpassed  its  practice 
had,  in  some  cases,  been  actually 
trained  in  its  school,  and  were  in  all, 
imitating  and  following  its  model.  To 
analyse  with  chemical  exactness  the 
constituents  of  a  literary  novelty  is 
never  easy,  if  it  is  ever  possible.  But 
some  of  the  contrasts  between  the 
style  of  criticism  most  prevalent  at  the 
time,  and  the  style  of  the  new  venture 
are  obvious  and  important.  The  older 
rivals  of  the  "Edinburgh"  maintained 
for  the  most  part  a  decent  and  ami- 
able impartiality  :  the  "  Edinburgh," 
whatever  it  pretended  to  be,  was  vio- 
lently partizan,  unhesitatingly  per- 
sonal, and  more  inclined  to  find  fault 
the  more  distinguished  the  subject  was. 
The  reviews  of  the  time  had  got  into 
the  hands  either  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  happy  to  be  thought 
literary,  and  only  too  glad  to  write  for 
nothing,  or  else  into  those  of  the  lowest 
booksellers'  hacks,  who  praised  or 
blamed  according  to  orders,  wrote 
without  interest  and  without  vigour, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  earn  the 
smallest  pittance.  The  "Edinburgh" 
started  from  the  first  on  the  principle 
that  its  contributors  should  be  paid, 
and  paid  well,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  thus  establishing  at  once  an  in- 
ducement to  do  well  and  a  check  on 
personal  eccentricity  and  irresponsi- 
bility ;  while  whatever  partisanship 
there  might  be  in  its  pages,  there  was 
at  any  rate  no  mere  literary  puffery. 

From  being,  but  for  his  private 
studies,  rather  an  idle  person,  Jeffrey 
became  an  extremely  busy  one.  The 
Review  gave  him  not  a  little  occupa- 


tion, and  his  practice  increased  rapidly. 
In  1803  the  institution,  at  Scott's  sug- 
gestion, of  the  famous  Friday  Club,  in 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century  the  best  men  in 
Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and  Maxwell, 
Whig  and  Tory,  alike  met  in  peaceable 
conviviality,  did  a  good  deal  to  console 
Jeffrey,  who  was  now  as  much  given 
to  company  as  he  had  been  in  his  early 
youth  to  solitude,  for  the  partial  break- 
ing up  of  the  circle  of  friends — Allen, 
Homer,  Smith,  Brougham,  Lord  Webb 
Seymour — in  which  he  had  previously 
mixed.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a 
volunteer,  an  act  of  patriotism  the 
more  creditable  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  convinced  of  the  pro- 
bability of  an  invasion  and  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  success  if  it  occurred. 
But  I  have  no  room  here  for  anything 
but  a  rapid  review  of  the  not  very 
numerous  or  striking  events  of  his 
life.  Soon,  however,  after  the  date  last 
mentioned,  he  met  with  two  afflic- 
tions peculiarly  trying  to  a  man  whose 
domestic  affections  were  unusually 
strong.  These  were  the  deaths  of  his 
favourite  sister  in  May,  1804,  and  of 
his  wife  in  October,  1805.  The  last 
blow  drove  him  nearly  to  despair  ;  and 
the  extreme  and  open-mouthed  "  sensi- 
bility "  of  his  private  letters  on  this 
and  similar  occasions  is  very  valuable 
as  an  index  of  character,  oddly  as  it 
contrasts,  in  the  vulgar  estimate,  with 
the  supposed  cynicism  and  savagery 
of  the  critic.  In  yet  another  year 
occurred  the  somewhat  ludicrous  duel, 
or  beginning  of  a  duel,  with  Moore,  in 
which  several  police  constables  did 
perform  the  friendly  office  which  Mr. 
Winkle  vainly  deprecated,  and  in 
which  Jeffrey's,  not  Moore's,  pistol 
was  discovered  to  be  leadless.  There 
is  a  sentence  in  a  letter  of  Jeffrey's 
concerning  the  thing  which  is  charac- 
teristic and  amusing :  "  I  am  glad  to 
have  gone  through  this  scene,  both 
because  it  satisfies  me  that  my  nerves 
are  good  enough  to  enable  me  to  act  in 
conformity  to  my  notions  of  propriety 
without  any  suffering,  and  because  it 
also  assures  me  that  I  am  really  as 
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little  in  love  with  life  as  I  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  profess- 
ing." It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
was  an  example  of  the  excellence  of 
beginning  with  a  little  aversion,  for 
Jeffrey  and  Moore  fraternized  imme- 
diately afterwards  and  remained 
friends  for  life.  The  quarrel,  or  half 
quarrel,  for  it  never  was  a  personal 
one,  with  Scott  as  to  Jeffrey's  review 
of  "  Marmion,"  the  planning  and 
producing  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers," not  a  few  other  events  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  passed  over 
rapidly.  About  six  years  aftef  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  a  certain  Miss  Charlotte 
Wilkes,  great-niece  of  the  patriot,  and 
niece  of  a  New  York  banker,  and  of  a 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Simond,  who 
were  travelling  in  Europe.  He  married 
her  two  years  later,  having  gone 
through  the  very  respectable  proba- 
tion of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Atlantic  (he  was  a  very  bad  sailor)  in 
a  sailing  ship,  in  winter,  and  in  time  of 
war,  to  fetch  his  bride.  Nor  had  he 
long  been  married  before  he  took  the 
celebrated  country  house  of  Craigcrook, 
where  for  more  than  thirty  years  he 
spent  all  the  spare  time  of  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  life.  Then  we  may  jump 
some  fifteen  years  to  the  great  Reform 
contest  which  gave  Jeffrey  the  reward, 
such  as  it  was,  of  his  long  constancy  in 
opposition,  in  the  shape  of  the  Lord 
Advocateship.  He  was  not  always 
successful  as  a  debater  ;  but  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  adding  a  third 
reputation  to  those  which  he  had 
already  gained  in  literature  and  in 
law.  He  had  the  historical  duty  of 
piloting  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill 
through  Parliament,  and  he  had  the, 
in  his  case,  pleasurable  and  honourable 
pain  of  taking  the  official  steps  in  Par- 
liament necessitated  by  the  mental  in- 
capacity of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Early 
in  1834  he  was  provided  for  by  pro- 
motion to  the  Scotch  Bench.  He  had 
five  years  before  on  being  appointed 
Dean  of  Faculty,  given  up  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Review,  which  he  had 


held  for  seven  and  twenty  years.  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  resignation, 
his  own  contributions,  which  in  early 
days  had  run  up  to  half  a  dozen  in  a 
single  number,  and  had  averaged  two 
or  three  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
had  become  more  and  more  intermit- 
tent. After  that  resignation  he  con- 
tributed two  or  three  articles  at  very 
long  intervals.  He  was  perhaps  more 
lavish  of  advice  than  he  need  have  been 
to  Macvey  Napier,  and  after  Napier's 
death  it  passed  into  the  control  of  his 
own  son-in-law,  Empson.  Long,  how- 
ever, before  the  reins  passed  from  his 
own  hands,  a  rival  more  galling  if  less 
formidable  than  the  Quarterly  had 
arisen  in  the  shape  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  The  more  ponderous  and 
stately  publication  always  affected,  to 
some  extent,  to  ignore  its  audacious 
junior;  and  Lord  Cockburn  perhaps 
instigated  not  more  by  prudence  than 
by  regard  for  Lockhart  and  Wilson, 
both  of  whom  were  living,  passes  over 
in  complete  silence  the  establishment 
of  the  magazine,  the  publication  of  the 
Chaldee  manuscript,  and  the  still 
greater  hubbub  which  arose  around 
the  supposed  attacks  of  Lockhart  on 
Playfair  and  the  "  Edinburgh "  re- 
viewers generally  with  regard  to 
their  religious  opinions. 

These  jars,  however,  were  long  over 
when  Jeffrey  became  Lord  Jeffrey  and 
subsided  upon  the  placid  bench.  He 
lived  sixteen  years  longer,  alternating 
between  Edinburgh,  Craigcrook,  divers 
houses  which  he  hired  from  time  to 
time  on  Loch  Lomond  or  the  Clyde, 
and  latterly  at  some  English  watering- 
places  in  the  west.  His  health  was 
not  particularly  good,  though  hardly 
worse  than  any  man  who  lives  to 
nearly  eighty  with  constant  sedentary 
and  few  out-of-door  occupations,  and 
with  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  must  expect.  And 
he  was  on  the  whole  singularly  happy, 
being  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife, 
his  daughter,  and  his  grandchildren : 
possessing  ample  means  and  making  a 
cheerful  and  sensible  use  of  them  :  see- 
ing the  increasing  triumph  of  the 
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political  principles  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself :  knowing  that  he 
was  regarded  by  friends  and  foes  alike 
as  the  chief  living  English  representa- 
tive of  an  important  branch  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  retaining  to  the  last  an  almost 
unparalleled  juvenility  of  tastes  and 
interests.  His  letters  to  Dickens  are 
well  known,  and,  though  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  stake  his  critical  reputa- 
tion upon  them,  there  could  not  be 
better  documents  for  his  vivid  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  But  all  things  come  to 
an  end,  and  he  died  on  January  26th, 
1850,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
having  been  in  harness  almost  to 
the  very  last.  He  had  written  a  letter 
the  day  before  to  Empson  describing 
one  of  those  curious  waking  visions 
known  to  all  sick  folk,  in  which  there 
had  appeared  part  of  a  proof-sheet  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  and 
a  new  political  paper  filled  with  dis- 
cussions on  Free  Trade. 

In  reading  Jeffrey's  work :  nowa- 
days, the  critical  reader  finds  it  con- 
siderably more  difficult  to  gain  and 
keep  the  author's  own  point  of 
view  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
great  English  critic.  With  Hazlitt, 
with  Coleridge,  with  Wilson,  with  De 
Quincey,  with  Carlyle,  with  Macaulay, 
we  very  soon  fall  into  step,  so  to 
speak,  with  our  author.  If  we  cannot 
exactly  prophesy  what  he  will  say  on 
any  given  subject  we  can  make  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  at  it ;  and  when,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  he  stumbles  and  shies,  we 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  beforehand  that 
he  is  going  to  do  it,  and  a  decided 
inkling  of  the  reason.  But,  my  own 
experience  is,  that  a  modern  reader  of 
Jeffrey  who  takes  him  systematically 
and  endeavours  to  trace  cause  and  effect 
in  him,  is  liable  to  be  constantly  thrown 
out  before  he  finds  the  secret.  For 
Jeffrey  in  the  most  puzzling  way  lies 

1  In  the  following  remarks  reference  is 
confined  to  the  "  Contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  1  vol.  London  :  1853.  This 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  ;  the 
selection  having  been  made  with  very  great 
care  by  Jeffrey  himself  at  a  time  when  his 
faculties  were  in  perfect  order  and  including 
full  specimens  of  every  kind  of  his  work. 


between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
in  matter  of  criticism,  and  we  never 
quite  know  where  to  have  him.  It  is 
ten  to  one,  for  instance,  that  the  novice 
approaches  him  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  a  "  classic,"  with  all  that  shadowy 
term  implies.  Imagine  the  said  novice's 
confusion  when  he  finds  Jeffrey  not 
merely  exalting  Shakespeare  to  the 
skies,  but  warmly  praising  Elizabethan 
poetry  in  general,  anticipating  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  almost  literally  in 
the  estimate  of  Dryden  and  Pope  as 
ic  classics  of  our  prose,"  and  hailing 
with  tears  of  joy  the  herald  of  the 
emancipation  in  Cowper.  Surely  our 
novice  may  be  excused  if,  despite  cer- 
tain misgiving  memories  of  such 
reviews  as  that  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  he  concludes  that  Jeffrey  has 
been  maligned  and  that  he  was  really 
a  romantic  before  romanticism.  Un- 
happy novice  !  he  will  find  his  new 
conclusion  not  less  rapidly  and  more 
completely  staggered  than  his  old. 
Indeed,  until  the  clue  is  once  gained, 
Jeffrey  must  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
most  incomprehensibly  inconsistent  of 
writers  and  of  critics.  On  one  page 
he  declares  that  Campbell's  extracts 
from  Chamberlayne's  "Pharonnida" 
have  made  him  "quite  impatient  for 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  whole 
poem," — romantic  surely,  quite  roman- 
tic. "  The  tameness  and  poorness  of 
the  serious  style  of  Addison  and 
Swift," — romantic  again,  quite  roman- 
tic. Yet  when  we  come  to  Jeffrey's 
own  contemporaries,  he  constantly 
appears  as  much  bewigged  and  be- 
fogged with  pseudo-classicism  as  M.  de 
Jouy  himself.  He  commits  himself, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1829,  to  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats 
and  Shelley  and  the  fantastical  empha- 
sis of  Wordsworth  are  melting  fast 
from  the  field  of  our  vision,"  while  he 
contrasts  with  this  "  rapid  withering 
of  the  laurel"  the  "comparative 
absence  of  marks  of  decay  "  on  Rogers 
and  Campbell.  The  poets  of  his  own 
time  whom  he  praises  most  heartily 
and  with  least  reserve  are  Campbell 
and  Crabbe  ;  and  he  is  quite  as  enthusi- 
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astic  over  "  Theodoric  "  and  "  Gertrude  " 
as  over  the  two  great  war-pieces  of  the 
same  author,  which  are  worth  a  hun- 
dred "Gertrudes"  and  about  ten 
thousand  "  Theolorics."  Reviewing 
Scott,  not  merely  when  they  were 
personal  friends  (they  were  always 
that),  but  when  Scott  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Edinburgh,"  and  giving 
general  praise  to  "  The  Lay,"  he  glances 
with  an  unmistakable  meaning  at  the 
"  dignity  of  the  subject,"  regrets  the 
' '  imitation  and  antiquarian  researches," 
and  criticises  the  versification  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  had  not  in_  the 
least  grasped  its  scheme.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quote  his  well  known 
attacks  on  Wordsworth  ;  but,  though 
I  am  myself  anything  but  a  Words- 
worthian,  and  would  willingly  give  up 
to  chaos  and  old  night  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  "  extremely  valoo- 
able  chains  of  thought"  which  the 
good  man  used  to  forge,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  quite  clear  that  the  twentieth 
ought  to  have  saved  him  from  Jeffrey's 
claws ;  in  the  second  that  the  critic 
constantly  selects  the  wrong  things  as 
well  as  the  right  for  condemnation  and 
ridicule ;  and  in  the  third  that  he 
would  have  praised,  or  at  any  rate  not 
blamed,  in  another  the  very  things 
which  he  blames  in  Wordsworth.  Even 
his  praise  of  Crabbe,  excessive  as  it 
must  now  appear  to  everybody  but 
Mr.  Courthope,  is  diversified  by  curious 
patches  of  blame  which  seem  to  me  at 
any  rate  singularly  uncritical.  There 
are,  for  instance,  a  very  great  many 
worse  jests  in  poetry  than, 

"  Oh,   had  he  learnt  to  make   the  wig  he 
wears !  " 

— which  Jeffrey  pronounces  a  mis- 
placed piece  of  buffoonery.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  Campbell  instead 
of  Southey  had  written  the  lines, 

' '  To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine," 

Jeffrey  would,  to  say  the  least,  not  have 
hinted  that  they  were  "  little  better 
than  drivelling."  But  I  do  not  think 
that  when  Jeffrey  wrote  these  things, 
or  when  he  actually  perpetrated  such 


almost  unforgivable  phrases  as  "  stuff 
about  dancing  daffodils  "  he  was  speak- 
ing away  from  his  sincere  conviction. 
On  the  contrary,  though  partizanship 
may  frequently  have  determined  the 
suppression  or  the  utterance,  the  em- 
phasizing or  the  softening  of  his 
opinions,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever 
said  anything  but  what  he  sincerely 
thought.  The  problem,  therefore,  is, 
to  discover  if  possible  and  define  the 
critical  standpoint  of  a  man  whose 
judgment  was  at  once  so  acute  and  so 
purblind ;  who  could  write  the  admirable 
surveys  of  English  poetry  contained  in 
the  essays  on  Mine,  de  Stael  and 
Campbell,  and  yet  be  guilty  of  the  stuff 
(we  thank  him  for  the  word)  about 
the  "dancing  daff odils  "  ;  who  could 
talk  of  "  the  splendid  strains  of  Moore  " 
(though  I  have  myself  by  no  means  a 
low  opinion  of  Moore)  and  pronounce 
"  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl stone"  (though 
I  am  not  very  fond  of  that  animal  as  a 
whole)  "  the  very  worst  poem  he  ever 
saw  printed  in  a  quarto  volume  "  ;  who 
could  really  appreciate  parts  even  of 
Wordsworth  himself,  and  yet  sneer  at 
the  very  finest  passages  of  the  poems 
he  partly  admired.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  inconsistencies,  because  the 
reader  who  does  not  want  the  trouble 
of  reading  Jeffrey  must  be  content  to 
take  them  for  granted,  and  the  reader 
who  does  read  Jeffrey  will  discover 
them  in  plenty  for  himself.  But  they 
are  not  limited,  it  should  be  said,  to 
purely  literary  criticism;  and  they 
appear,  if  not  quite  so  strongly,  in  his 
estimates  of  personal  character  and 
even  in  his  purely  political  arguments. 
The  explanation,  as  far  as  there  is 
any  (and  perhaps  such  explanations,  as 
Hume  says  of  another  matter,  only  push 
ignorance  a  stage  further  back),  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  what  I  can  only  call 
the  Gallicanism  of  Jeffrey's  mind  and 
character.  As  Horace  Walpole  has 
been  pronounced  the  most  French  of 
Englishmen,  so  may  Francis  Jeffrey 
be  pronounced  the  most  French  of 
Scotchmen.  The  reader  of  his  letters, 
no  less  than  of  his  essays,  constantly 
comes  across  the  most  curious  and 
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multiform  instances  of  this  Frenchness. 
The  early  priggishness  is  French  :  the 
effusive  domestic  affection  is  French : 
the  antipathy  to  dogmatic  theology, 
combined  with  general  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  French :  the 
talk  (I  had  almost  said  the  chatter) 
about  virtue  and  sympathy,  and  so 
forth,  is  French  :  the  Whig  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  man,  joined  to  a  kind 
of  bureaucratical  distrust  and  terror 
of  the  common  people  (a  combination 
almost  unknown  in  England)  is  French. 
Everybody  remembers  the  ingenious 
argument  in  "  Peter  Simple,"  that  the 
French  were  quite  as  brave  as  the 
English,  indeed  more  so,  but  that  they 
were  extraordinarily  ticklish.  Jeffrey, 
we  have  seen,  was  very  far  from  being 
a  coward,  but  he  was  very  ticklish 
indeed.  His  private  letters  throw 
the  most  curious  light  possible  on  the 
secret,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  of 
the  earlier  Whig  opposition  to  the 
war.  and  of  the  later  Whig  advocacy  of 
reform.  Jeffrey  by  no  means  thought 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  divine,  like 
the  Friends  of  Liberty,  or  admired 
Napoleon  like  Hazlitt,  or  believed  in 
the  inherent  right  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  to  representation  like  the 
zealots  of  1830.  But  he  was  always 
dreadfully  afraid  of  invasion  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  popular  insurrection 
in  the  second ;  and  he  wanted  peace 
and  reform  to  calm  his  fears.  As  a 
young  man  he  was,  with  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  countrymen  probably 
unparalleled  in  a  Scotchman,  sure  that 
a  French  corporal's  guard  might  march 
from  end  to  end  of  Scotland,  and  a 
French  privateer's  boat's  crew  carry 
off  "  the  fattest  cattle  and  the  fairest 
women "  (these  are  his  very  words) 
"  of  any  Scotch  seaboard  county." 
The  famous,  or  infamous,  Cevallos 
article — an  ungenerous  and  pusillani- 
mous attack  on  the  Spanish  patriots 
which  practically  founded  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  by  finally  disgusting 
all  Tories  and  many  Whigs  with  the 
''Edinburgh" — was,  it  seems, prompted 
merely  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Spanish  cause  was  hopeless,  and  that 


maintaining  it,  or  assisting  it,  must 
lead  to  mere  useless  bloodshed.  He 
felt  profoundly  the  crime  of  Napoleon's 
rule;  but  he  thought  Napoleon  in- 
vincible, and  so  did  his  best  to  prevent 
him  being  conquered.  He  was  sure 
that  the  multitude  would  revolt  if  re- 
form was  not  granted ;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  eager  for  reform.  Later  he 
got  into  his  head  the  oddest  crotchet 
of  all  his  life,  which  was  that  a  Con- 
servative government,  with  a  sort  of 
approval  of  the  people  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  English  peasantry, 
would  scheme  for  a  coup  d'etat  and  (his 
own  words  again)  "  make  mincemeat  of 
their  opponents  in  a  single  year."  He 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  left  the 
world  in  a  state  of  despair  over  the 
probable  results  of  the  Revolutions  of 
1848 — 9  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  would  have  happened  to  him  if 
he  had  survived  to  witness  the  Second 
of  December.  Never  was  there  such 
a  case,  at  least  among  Englishmen,  of 
timorous  pugnacity  and  plucky  pessi- 
mism. But  it  would  be  by  no  means 
difficult  to  parallel  the  temperament 
in  France ;  and,  indeed,  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  it  there  may  be 
thought  to  be  no  small  cause  of  the 
political  and  military  disasters  of  the 
country. 

In  literature,  and  especially  in  criti- 
cism, Jeffrey's  characteristics  were  still 
more  decidedly  and  unquestionably 
French.  He  came  into  the  world 
almost  too  soon  to  feel  the  German 
impulse,  even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to 
feel  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed.  The  faults 
of  taste  of  the  German  Romantic 
School,  its  alternate  homeliness  and 
extravagance,  its  abuse  of  the  super- 
natural, its  undoubted  offences  against 
order  and  proportion,  scandalised  him 
only  a  little  less  than  they  would  have 
scandalised  Voltaire  and  did  scandalise 
the  later  Voltairians.  Jeffrey  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  be  romantic  up 
to  a  certain  point, — the  point  which  he 
had  himself  reached  in  his  early  course 
of  independent  reading  and  criticism. 
He  was  even  a  little  inclined  to  sym- 
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pathise  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Bowles 
on  the  great  question  whether  Pope 
was  a  poet ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he 
uses,  about  the  older  English  literature, 
phrases  which  might  almost  satisfy  a 
fanatic  of  the  school  of  Hazlitt  or  of 
Lamb.  He  is,  if  anything,  rather  too 
severe  on  French  as  compared  with 
English  drama.  Yet,  when  he  comes 
to  his  own  contemporaries,  and  some- 
times even  in  reference  to  earlier 
writers,  we  find  him  slipping  into  those 
purely  arbitrary  severities  of  condem- 
nation, those  capricious  stigmatisings 
of  this  as  improper,  and  that  as  vulgar, 
and  the  other  as  unbecoming,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  pseudo- 
correct  and  pseudo-classical  school  of 
criticism.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Cowper,  and  yet  he  is  shocked  by 
Cowper's  use,  in  his  translation  of 
Homer,  of  the  phrases,  "to  entreat 
Achilles  to  a  calm  "  (evidently  he  had 
forgotten  Shakspeare's  "pursue  him 
and  entreat  him  to  a  peace"),  "this 
wrangler  here,"  "like  a  fellow  of  no 
worth."  He  was  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  unjust  to  Charles  James  Fox.  So 
he  is  unhappy  rather  than  contemptu- 
ous over  such  excellent  phrases  as 
"swearing  away  the  lives,"  "crying 
injustice,"  "  fond  of  ill-treating." 
These  appear  to  Mr.  Aristarchus 
Jeffrey  too  "homely  and  familiar," 
too  "  low  and  vapid  ;"  while  a  harmless 
and  rather  agreeable  Shaksperian 
parallel  of  Fox's  seems  to  him 
downright  impropriety.  The  fun  of 
the  thing  is  that  the  passage  turns 
on  the  well-known  misuse  of  "flat 
burglary  "  ;  and  if  Jeffrey  had  had  a 
little  more  sense  of  humour  (his  de- 
ficiency in  which,  for  all  his  keen  wit, 
is  another  Gallic  note  in  him),  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  words  were 
ludicrously  applicable  to  his  own  con- 
demnation and  his  own  frame  of  mind. 
These  settings-up  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 
canon  of  mere  taste,  these  excommuni- 
catings  of  such  and  such  a  thing  as 
"  low  "  and  "  improper,"  without 
assigned  or  assignable  reason,  are 
evidently  Gallic.  They  may  be  found 
not  merely  in  the  older  school  before 


1830,  but  in  almost  all  French  critics 
up  to  the  present  day  :  there  is  per- 
haps not  one,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Sainte-Beuve,  who  is  habitually 
free  from  them.  The  critic  may  be 
quite  unable  to  say  why  tarf-e  &  la 
crSme  is  such  a  shocking  expression,  or 
even  to  produce  any  important  author- 
ity for  the  shockingness  of  it.  But 
he  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  shocking. 
Jeffrey  is  but  too  much  given  to  pro- 
testing against  tarte  ct  la  creme ;  and 
the  reasons  for  his  error  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
usual  Frenchman ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  just  and  wholesome  preference 
for  order,  proportion,  literary  ortho- 
doxy, freedom  from  will-worship  and 
eccentric  divagations,  unfortunately 
distorted  by  a  certain  absence  of 
catholicity,  by  a  tendency  to  regard 
novelty  as  bad  merely  because  it  is 
novelty,  and  by  a  curious  reluctance, 
as  Lamb  has  it  of  another  great  man 
of  the  same  generation,  to  go  shares 
with  any  new  comer  in  literary  com- 
merce. 

But  when  these  reservations  have 
been  made,  when  his  standpoint  has 
been  clearly  discovered  and  marked 
out,  and  when  some  little  tricks,  such 
as  the  affectation  of  delivering  judg- 
ments without  appeal,  which  is  still 
kept  up  by  a  few,  though  very  few, 
reviewers,  have  been  further  allowed 
for,  Jeffrey  is  a  most  admirable  essayist 
and  critic.  As  an  essayist,  a  writer 
of  causeries,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
been  surpassed  among  Englishmen  in 
the  art  of  interweaving  quotation, 
abstract,  and  comment.  The  best 
proof  of  his  felicity  in  this  respect  is 
that  in  almost  all  the  books  which 
he  has  reviewed  (and  he  has  reviewed 
many  of  the  most  interesting  books  in 
literature)  the  passages  and  traits,  the 
anecdotes  and  phrases  which  have  made 
most  mark  in  the  general  memory  and 
which  are  often  remembered  with  very 
indistinct  consciousness  of  their  origin, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  reviews.  Some- 
times the  very  perfection  of  his  skill 
in  this  respect  makes  it  rather  difficult 
to  know  where  he  is  abstracting  or 
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paraphrasing,  and  where  he  is  speaking 
outright  and  for  himself ;  but  that  is  a 
very  small  fault.  But  his  merits  as 
an  essayist,  though  considerable,  are 
not  to  be  compared,  even  to  the  extent 
that  Hazlitt's  are  to  be  compared,  to 
his  merits  as  a  critic,  and  especially 
as  a  literary  critic.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  criticise  his  political 
criticism ;  but  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  politics  out  where  it  can  be 
managed.  Besides,  Jeffrey  as  a 
political  critic  is  a  subject  of  almost 
exclusively  historical  interest,  while 
as  a  literary  critic  he  is  important  at 
this  very  day,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  he  was  in  his  own.  For 
the  spirit  of  merely  aesthetic  criticism, 
which  was  in  his  day  only  in  its 
infancy,  has  long  been  full  grown  and 
rampant ;  so  that,  good  work  as  it  has 
done  in  its  time,  it  decidedly  needs 
chastening  by  an  admixture  of  the 
dogmatic  criticism,  which  at  least  tries 
to  keep  its  impressions  together  and 
in  order,  and  to  connect  them  into 
some  coherent  doctrine  and  creed. 

Of  this  dogmatic  criticism  Jeffrey, 
with  all  his  shortcomings,  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  example  that  we  have  in 
English.  He  had  addressed  himself 
more  directly  and  theoretically  to 
literary  criticism  than  Lockhart. 
Prejudiced  as  he  often  was,  he  was 
not  affected  by  the  wild  gusts  of 
personal  and  political  passion  which 
frequently  blew  Hazlitt  a  thou- 
sand miles  off  the  course  of  true 
criticism.  He  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
object,  which  De  Quincey  seldom  does. 
He  is  not  affected  by  that  desire  to 
preach  on  certain  pet  subjects  which 
affects  the  admirable  critical  faculty 
of  Carlyle.  He  never  blusters  and 
splashes  about  the  place  like  Wilson. 
And  he  never,  if  one  may  make  re- 
marks on  contemporaries  and  elders 
without  impertinence,  indulges  in  the 
mannered  and  rather  superfluous 
graces,  which  mar,  to  some  tastes, 
the  very  delightful  and  valuable  work 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Let  us,  as  we  just  now  looked 
through  Jeffrey's  work  to  pick  out 


the     less     favourable    characteristics 
which    distinguish   his    position,  look 
through  it  again  to  see  those  qualities 
which     he     shares,     but    in     greater 
measure   than   most,    with    all    good 
critics.       The    literary     essay    which 
stands  first  in  his  collected  work  is 
on  Madame  de  Stael.     Now  that 'good 
lady,  of  whom   some   of   us  in  these 
days  do  not  think  very  much,  was  a 
kind  of  goddess  on  earth  in  literature, 
however  much  she  might  bore  them  in 
life,   to   the    English  Whig   party  in 
general ;  while  Jeffrey's  French  tastes 
must  have  made  her,  or  at  least  her 
books,    specially    attractive    to    him. 
Accordingly  he  has   written   a  great 
deal   about   her,    no    less   than   three 
essays  appearing  in  the  collected  works. 
Writing  at  least  partly  in  her  lifetime 
and  under  the  influences  just  glanced 
at,  he  is  of  course  profuse  in  compli- 
ments.    But  it  is  very  amusing  and 
highly  instructive  to  observe  how  in 
the  intervals  of  these  compliments  he 
contrives  to  take  the  good  Corinne  to 
pieces,    to    smash    up    her    ingenious 
Perfectibilism,    and   to    put   in    order 
her   rather   rash   literary  judgments. 
It    is    in    connection    also    with    her 
that   he    gives    one    of    the    best    of 
not   a   few   general    sketches    of   the 
history  of  literature  which  his  work 
contains.     Of   course   there  are  here, 
as  always,  isolated  expressions  as  to 
which,  however  much  we  admit  that 
Jeffrey  was  a  clever  man,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Jeffrey.     He  thinks  Aristo- 
phanes "coarse"  and  "vulgar"  just 
as  a  living  pundit  thinks  him  "base," 
while    (though   nobody  of  course  can 
deny    the    coarseness)    Aristophanes 
and    vulgarity     are     certainly    many 
miles    asunder.       We    may     protest 
against  the   chronological,  even  more 
than    against     the     critical,    blunder 
which    couples    Cowley    and    Donne, 
putting  Donne,  moreover,  who  wrote 
long   before   Cowley  was    born,    and 
differs  from  him  in  genius  almost  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Iliad  "  does  from 
the  author  of  the  "  Henriade,"  second. 
But  hardly  anything  in  English  criti- 
cism is  better  than  Jeffrey's  discussion 
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of  the  general  French  imputation  of 
"want  of  taste  and  politeness"  to 
English  and  German  writers,  especially 
English.  It  is  a  very  general,  and 
a  very  mistaken  notion  that  the 
romantic  movement  in  France  has 
done  away  with  this  imputation  to  a 
great  extent.  On  the  contrary,  though 
it  has  long  been  a  kind  of  fashion  in 
France  to  admire  Shakspeare,  and 
though  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Taine 
and  Montegut  the  study  of  English 
literature  generally  has  grown  and 
flourished,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  very 
rarest  thing  to  find  a  Frenchman  .who 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  does  not  cling  to 
the  old  "  pearls  in  the  dung-heap " 
idea,  not  merely  in  reference  to  Shak- 
speare, but  to  English  writers,  and 
especially  English  humourists  gener- 
ally. Nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  Jeffrey's  comments  on  this  matter. 
They  are  especially  admirable  because 
they  are  not  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  "dishevelled  romantic;" 
because,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  he  himself  is  largely  penetrated 
by  the  very  preference  for  order  and 
proportion  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  French  mistake ;  and  because  he  is 
therefore  arguing  in  a  tongue  under- 
standed  of  those  whom  he  censures. 
Another  essay  which  may  be  read 
with  especial  advantage  is  that  on 
Scott's  edition  of  Swift.  Here,  again, 
there  was  a  kind  of  test  subject,  and 
perhaps  Jeffrey  does  not  come  quite 
scatheless  out  of  the  trial :  to  me  at 
any  rate  his  account  of  Swift's  political 
and  moral  conduct  and  character  seems 
both  uncritical  and  unfair.  But  here, 
too,  the  value  of  his  literary  criticism 
shows  itself.  He  might  very  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  extend  his 
injustice  from  the  writer  to  the 
writings,  especially  since,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  shown,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  fanatical  admirer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  thought  the  serious 
style  of  Addison  and  Swift  tame  and 
poor.  It  is  possible  of  course  here 
also,  both  in  the  general  sketch  which 
Jeffrey,  according  to  his  custom,  pre- 
fixes, and  in  the  particular  remarks  on 


Swift  himself,  to  find  what  seem  to 
be  errors.  For  instance,  to  deny  fancy 
to  the  author  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,'' 
of  "Gulliver,"  and  of  the  "Polite 
Conversation,"  is  very  odd  indeed. 
But  there  are  few  instances  of  a 
greater  triumph  of  sound  literary 
judgment  over  political  and  personal 
prejudice  than  Jeffrey's  description, 
not  merely  of  the  great  works  just 
mentioned  (it  is  curious,  and  illustrates 
his  defective  appreciation  of  humour, 
that  he  likes  the  greatest  least  and  is 
positively  unjust  to  the  "Tale  of  a 
Tub "),  but  also  of  those  wonderful 
pamphlets,  articles,  lampoons,  skits 
(libels  if  any  one  likes),  which  proved 
too  strong  for  the  generalship  of  Marl- 
borough  and  the  administrative  talents 
of  Godolphin  ;  and  which  are  perhaps 
the  only  literary  works  that  ever 
really  changed  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
period  the  government  of  England. 
"  Considered,"  he  says,  "  with  a  view 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  they  have  probably  never 
been  equalled  in  any  period  of  the 
world."  They  certainly  have  not ; 
but  to  find  a  Whig,  and  a  Whig 
wiiting  in  the  very  moment  of  Tory 
triumph  after  Waterloo,  ready  to 
admit  the  fact,  is  not  a  trivial  thing. 
Another  excellent  example  of  Jeffrey's 
strength,  by  no  means  unmixed  with 
examples  of  his  weakness,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  essays  on  Cowper.  I  have 
already  given  some  of  the  weakness  : 
the  strength  is  to  be  found  in  his 
general  description  of  Cowper' s  revolt, 
thought  so  daring  at  the  time,  now  so 
apparently  moderate,  against  poetic 
diction.  These  examples  are  to  be 
found  under  miscellaneous  sections, 
biographical,  historical,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  the  reader  will  naturally  turn 
to  the  considerable  divisions  headed 
poetry  and  fiction.  Here  are  the 
chief  rocks  of  offence  already  indicated, 
and  here  also  are  many  excellent  things 
which  deserve  reading.  Here  is  the 
remarkable  essay  already  quoted  on 
Campbell's  specimens.  Here  is  the 
criticism  of  Weber's  edition  of  Ford, 
with  another  of  those  critical  survevs  of 
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the  course  of  English  literature  which 
Jeffrey  was  so  fond  of  doing  and 
which  he  did  so  well,  together  with 
some  remarks  on  the  magnificently 
spendthrift  style  of  our  Elizabethan 
dramatists  which  would  deserve  almost 
the  first  place  in  an  -anthology  of 
Jeffrey's  critical  beauties.  The  paper 
on  Hazlitt's  "  Characters  of  Shak- 
speare  "  (Hazlitt  was  an  "  Edinburgh  " 
reviewer,  and  his  biographer,  not 
Jeffrey's,  has  chronicled  a  remarkable 
piece  of  generosity  on  Jeffrey's  part 
towards  his  wayward  contributor)  is 
a  little  defaced  by  a  patronising  spirit, 
not,  indeed,  of  that  memorably  mis- 
taken kind  which  induced  the  famous 
and  unlucky  sentence  to  Macvey 
Napier  about  Carlyle,  but  something 
in  the  spirit  of  the  schoolmaster  who 
observes,  "  See  this  clever  boy  of 
mine,  and  only  think  how  much  better 
I  could  do  it  myself."  Yet  it  contains 
some  admirable  passages  on  Shak- 
speare  if  not  on  Hazlitt ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  its  hinted 
condemnation  of  Hazlitt's  "  desultory 
and  capricious  acuteness "  is  just 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
significant  is  it  of  Jeffrey's  own 
limitations  that  he  should  protest 
against  Hazlitt's  sympathy  with  such 
"  conceits  and  puerilities "  as  the 
immortal  and  unmatchable, 

"  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  iu  little  stars," 

with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  But  there 
you  have  the  French  spirit.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  French- 
man since  the  seventeenth  century 
(unless  perchance  it  was  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  and  he  was  not  quite  sane) 
who  could  put  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  deny  that  the  little  stars  were 
puerile  and  conceited. 

There  are  many  essays  remaining  on 
which  I  should  like  to  comment  if  there 
were  room  enough.  But  I  have  only 
space  for  a  few  more  general  remarks 
on  his  general  characteristics,  and  es- 
pecially those  which,  as  Sainte  Beuve 


said  to  the  altered  Jeffrey  of  our  altered 
days,  are  "important  to  us."  Let  me 
repeat  then,  that  the  peculiar  value  of 
Jeffrey  is  not,  as  that  of  Coleridge,  of 
Hazlitt,  or  of  Lamb,  in  his  very  subtle, 
very  profound,  or  very  original  views 
of  his  subjects.  He  is  neither  a  criti- 
cal Columbus  nor  a  critical  Socrates  : 
he  neither  opens  up  undiscovered 
countries,  nor  provokes  and  stimulates 
to  the  discovery  of  them.  His  strength 
lies  in  the  combination  of  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  sympathy  with  an  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  and  good  sense 
in  applying  that  sympathy.  Tested 
for  range  alone,  or  for  subtlety  alone, 
he  will  frequently  be  found  wanting ; 
but  he  almost  invariably  catches  up 
those  who  have  thus  outstripped  him 
when  the  subject  of  the  trial  is  shifted 
to  soundness  of  estimate,  intelligent 
connection  of  view,  and  absence  of 
eccentricity.  And  it  must  be  again 
and  again  repeated  that  Jeffrey  is  by 
no  means  justly  chargeable  with  the 
Dryasdust  failings  so  often  attributed 
to  academic  criticism.  They  said  that 
on  the  actual  Bench  he  worried  counsel 
a  little  too  much,  but  that  his  deci- 
sions were  on  the  whole  invariably 
sound.  Not  quite  so  much  perhaps 
can  be  said  for  his  other  exercise  of 
the  judicial  function.  But  however 
much  he  may  sometimes  seem  to  carp 
and  complain,  however  much  we  may 
sometimes  wish  for  a  little  more  equity 
and  a  little  less  law,  it  is  astonishing 
how  weighty  Jeffrey's  critical  judg- 
ments are  after  three  quarters  of  a 
century  which  has  seen  so  many  seem- 
ing heavy  things  grow  light.  There 
may  be  much  that  he  does  not  see: 
there  may  be  some  things  which  he  is 
physically  unable  to  see  ;  but  what  he 
does  see,  he  sees  with  a  clearness,  and 
co-ordinates  in  its  bearings  on  other 
things  seen  with  a  precision  which 
are  hardly  to  be  matched  among  the 
fluctuating  and  diverse  race  of  critics. 

GEORGE  SAIKTSBUEY. 
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AT  LITTLE  GIDDING. 


I  WAS  staying  lately  for  a  short  time 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  finding  that 
I  was  within  an  easy  ride  of  the  Three 
Giddings — Great  Gidding,  Steeple 
Gidding,  and  Little  Gidding — I  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  little  church  and  manor 
which  the  devotion  and  piety  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar  rendered  so  famous  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  some  details  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man,  whose  father,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  ; 
and  who  was  himself  closely  attached 
to  George  Herbert,  Richard  Crashaw, 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  Bishop 
Williams. 

Nicholas  Ferrar  was  born  in  London 
on  February  22nd,  1592.  While  still 
a  child  he  displayed  an  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  serious  disposition, 
and  being  remarkably  quick,  intelli- 
gent, and  industrious,  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Euborne  in  Berkshire  at  the 
early  age  of  six.  Here  he  stayed  until 
he  was  thirteen,  having  obtained  no 
slight  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  logic,  short- 
hand, and  music.  He  was  then  entered 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  after 
a  most  distinguished  career,  he  gradu- 
ated in  his  nineteenth  year  and  was 
elected  to  the  Physic  Fellowship.  In 
this  position,  however,  which  must 
have  been  entirely  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  he  was  not  long  to  remain. 
His  health,  which  had  always  been 
delicate,  completely  gave  way.  He 
suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  ague, 
which  the  Cambridgeshire  climate 
tended  to  aggravate :  change  of  air 
alone,  he  was  assured,  could  benefit 


him;  and  so,  in  the  spring  of  1613, 
having  taken  his  Master's  degree,  he 
left  Cambridge  for  Holland  as  a  gentle- 
man-in-waiting  on  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  travelling  to  the 
Palatinate  with  the  Palsgrave  her 
husband,  and  to  whom  Nicholas  had 
been  presented  by  Dr.  Scot,  the  Master 
of  Clare. 

He  accompanied  the  royal  suite,  how- 
ever, only  as  far  as  Amsterdam.  Thence 
he  continued  his  travels  alone,  passing 
through  the  principal  towns  of  Saxony, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  finally  sailing 
from  Venice  to  Spain.  He  spent  some 
time  at  the  courts  of  the  different  na- 
tions, carefully  observing  and  noting 
down  their  different  customs,  and 
making  a  special  study  of  the  religious 
peculiarities  which  distinguished  them 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  His 
health  varied  much  during  this  period, 
and  he  was  not  seldom  completely 
prostrated  with  ague;  nor  did  he 
escape  the  adventures  and  risks  inci- 
dent to  a  traveller  in  those  days, 
frequently  finding  it  necessary  to 
assume  disguises.  At  length,  in  1618, 
he  returned  to  England,  being  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  spent 
some  time  with  his  parents  in  London. 
He  found  his  elder  brother  John  acting 
as  King's  Counsel  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia ;  but  when,  very  shortly 
afterwards,  John  was  made  Deputy- 
Governor  under  Sir  Edward  Sandys, 
Nicholas  accepted  his  brother's  late 
duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
displayed  such  consummate  aptitude 
and  knowledge,  that  in  1622  he  was 
raised  by  unanimous  consent  to  the 
position  of  Deputy-Governor,  which  he 
held  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  1624.  Nicholas 
was  then  returned  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament :  an  honour  which  he  soon 
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resigned,  being  wishful  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  religious  seclusion  in 
retirement  from  the  world. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  looked 
about  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  inten- 
tion, and  in  1624  purchased  the  lord- 
ship and  manor  of  Little  Gidding  in 
Huntingdonshire,  the  peaceful  and 
sequestered  situation  of  which  promised 
to  lend  itself  readily  to  his  pious  de- 
signs. The  estate  was  small :  the  old 
manor-house  (Gidding  Hall,  as  it  was 
called)  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  and  the 
little  chapel  close  by,  then  used  as  a 
barn,  were  almost  the  only  buildings 
upon  it.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  his 
mother,  now  seventy-three  years  of 
age  (his  father  had  died  four  years 
before),  he  set  himself  vigorously  to 
work  a  reformation.  The  chapel  was 
cleansed  and  repaired,  and  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  the 
decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  Divine 
Service.  Permission  was  obtained 
from  his  old  friend  Bishop  Williams 
of  Lincoln  for  services  to  be  performed ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  parish  priest  of  Steeple  Gidding  to 
read  Matins  every  day  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  Litany  at  ten,  and  Evensong  at 
four. 

Mrs.  Ferrar  now  sent  for  her  only 
daughter  Susanna,  who  had  married 
Mr.  John  Collet,  of  Bourn  Bridge  near 
Cambridge,  and  was  the  mother  of 
eight  sons  and  eight  daughters,  to 
come  with  her  husband  and  family 
and  form  a  kind  of  religious  house- 
hold. They  did  so ;  and  in  the  year 
1625,  amid  a  scene  of  rare  picturesque- 
ness  and  sheltered  beauty,  the  members 
of  this  united  family  entirely  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  works  of 
devotion,  mortification,  and  active 
charity. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Ferrar 
decided  to  take  Holy  Orders.  He  felt 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  able  to 
render  more  legitimate  assistance  in 
the  conduct  of  the  worship  and  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  community, 
quite  determining,  however,  not  to 
proceed  beyond  the  first  order  of  the 
Anglican  Ministry.  Accordingly  he 


was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Laud,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
then  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1626.  On  the  same  day  he 
registered  a  vow  "that,  since  God  had 
so  often  heard  his  most  humble  peti- 
tions and  delivered  him  out  of  many 
dangers,  and  in  many  desperate  calami- 
ties had  extended  his  mercy  to  him, 
he  would  give  himself  up  continually 
to  serve  God  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
in  the  office  of  a  deacon,  into  which 
office  he  had  that  very  morning  been 
regularly  ordained.  That  he  had  long 
ago  seen  enough  of  the  manners  and 
of  the  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
he  did  hold  them  all  in  so  low  esteem 
that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  mortification, 
in  devotion  and  charity,  and  in  a  con- 
stant preparation  for  death."  It  appears 
that  he  had  previously  undertaken  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy. 

Mr.  Ferrar  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  decoration  of  the  little  church. 
It  was  first  re-floored  and  panelled 
throughout :  the  altar,  the  pulpit  and 
the  reading-desk  were  provided  with 
two  sets  of  rich  hangings  and  cushions,1 
some  being  of  Mrs.  Ferrar's  own  work- 
ing— green  for  ferial,  blue  embroidered 
with  gold  and  edged  with  lace  for 
festival  use.  A  brass  font 2  standing 
on  a  graceful  pedestal  also  of  brass, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  a  brass 
eagle  for  the  lectern,  were  placed,  the 
one  near  the  pulpit  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  near  the  reading-desk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  altar 
itself  was  of  cedar  :  the  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  silver. 

The  old  hall  was  next  restored  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  reli- 
gious community.  A  large  room  was 
set  apart  as  the  oratory  for  the  com- 
mon devotions  of  the  family,  and  two 
smaller  ones  for  night-oratories.  To 
each  inmate  were  allotted  two  small 

1  One  of  these  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
vestry. 

-  This  has  happily  been  preserved.  It  has 
a  cover  of  quaint  design  round  which  fieurs- 
de-lya  and  crosses  alternate.  The  cross  has 
disappeared.  In  shape  and  decoration  this 
font  is,  I  believe,  unique. 
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private  rooms.  Three  larger  ones  were 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  three  resident 
teachers  whom  Mr.  Ferrar  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
music  (vocal,  instrumental,  and  theo- 
retical), in  English  and  Latin,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Another 
spacious  room  was  reserved  as  a  kind 
of  book-laboratory  and  fitted  up  with 
machinery  for  rolling,  pressing,  and 
binding  books.  A  large  out-house 
was  converted  into  a  school-room  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
Mottoes  and  texts  of  Scripture  adorned 
the  walls  of  each  room  ;  and  a  small 
brass  plate  engraved  with  the  words, 
"  House  of  Prayer,"  which  still 
remains  in  its  place,  was  affixed  to  the 
door  of  the  church.  Out  of  doors  the 
gardens  and  orchards  were  tastefully 
laid  out  and  reclaimed  to  their  original 
beauty  and  use. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  household 
Mr.  Ferrar  drew  up  with  great  minute- 
ness a  table  of  rules.  Each  member 
had  his  or  her  own  special  duties  to 
perform,  and  a  special  time  for  their 
performance.  Everything  was  so 
arranged  that  nothing  should  be 
carried  to  excess.  It  was  Mr.  Ferrar's 
favourite  maxim  that  "  the  golden 
mean,  if  one  could  only  hit  it,  was  the 
surest  way  to  effect  great  things  as 
well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal 
matters."  Their  common  devotional 
exercises,  their  private  prayers  and 
meditations,  their  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence, were  all  arranged  with  a  due 
regard  to  health ;  and  the  hours  for 
the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  were 
proportioned  with  a  similar  care.  As 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Collet  grew  up 
they  came  under  the  more  immediate 
influence  of  Mr.  Ferrar,  whose  untir- 
ing energies  were  devoted  to  their 
spiritual  advancement  and  welfare. 
Short  services  were  drawn  up  for  each 
hour  of  the  day,  consisting  of  a  hymn, 
psalms,  collects,  and  passages  from  the 
Gospels  ;  and  in  order  that  these  might 
be  regularly  recited  without  weariness, 
Mr.  Ferrar  divided  such  members  of 


the  community  as  were  willing  into 
companies  of  three  or  four,  appointing 
to  each  company  certain  hours  with 
their  proper  Psalms :  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  Psalter  was  repeated  each 
day.  The  night  too  had  its  special 
devotions.  A  simultaneous  twofold 
watch,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of 
women,  its  members  varying  each 
night,  took  the  hours  from  nine  till 
one,  and  during  that  time  repeated 
antiphonally  the  Psalms,  occasionally 
singing  a  hymn  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  organs  in  the  oratories.  Of  the 
prayers  used  by  the  family  in  their 
united  devotions  some  were  composed 
by  Mr.  Ferrar  himself,  others  were 
translations  from  foreign  devotional 
works,  but  all  were  written  out. 
"Extemporary  prayers,"  Mr.  Ferrar 
used  to  say,  "  needed  little  other  con- 
futation than  to  take  them  in  short- 
hand and  show  them  some  time  after 
to  those  very  men  that  had  been  so 
audacious  to  vent  them.  Ask  their 
own  judgments  of  them  (for  I  think 
they  will  hardly  know  them  again)  and 
see  if  they  do  not  blame  them." 

Cheerfulness,  purity  and  love 
reigned  at  Little  Gidding,  the  desire 
of  all  being  simply  to  make  themselves 
and  others  better.  This  was  their 
aim  :  their  method  was  founded  on  a 
loyal  and  willing  adherence  to  the 
rules  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by 
Mr.  Ferrar.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month  there  was  a  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  in  their  own 
little  church  at  which  Mr.  Ferrar  as- 
sisted as  deacon,  the  celebrant  gene- 
rally being  the  priest  from  Steeple 
Gidding,  or  sometimes  a  visitor  from 
Cambridge.  Each  Sunday  morning 
the  children  of  the  surrounding 
parishes  assembled  at  the  Manor- 
house  to  repeat  their  psalms  and  to 
attend  Divine  Service  in  the  church, 
whither  they  marched  in  procession. 
The  order  of  this  procession,  which 
was  regularly  adhered  to  on  week- 
days as  well  as  Sundays,  was  as 
follows  : 

"First,  the  three  schoolmasters  in  black 
gowns  and  Monmouth  caps  :  then  Mrs. 
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Ferrar's  grandsons,  clad  in  the  same  manner, 
two  and  two  :  then  her  son  Mr.  John  Ferrar, 
and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Collet,  in  the  same 
dress  :  then  Mr.  Ferrar  in  surplice,  hood,  and 
square  cap,  sometimes  leading  his  mother  : 
then  Mrs.  Collet  and  all  her  daughters,  two 
and  two  :  then  all  the  servants,  two  and  two  : 
the  dress  of  all  was  uniform  :  then,  on 
Sundays,  all  the  psalm-children  two  and 
two.  As  they  came  into  the  church  every 
person  made  a  low  obeisance,  and  all  took 
their  appointed  places.  The  masters  and 
gentlemen  in  the  chancel :  the  youths  knelt 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  half  pace  :  1  Mrs. 
Ferrar,  her  daughter,  and  all  her  grand- 
daughters in  a  fair  island  seat.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Ferrar  at  coming  in  made  a  low  obeisance  :  a 
few  paces  further,  a  lower  ;  and  at  the  half- 
pace,  a  lower  still  ;  then  went  into  the  reading- 
desk  and  read  Matins  according  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  This  service  over,  they 
returned  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same 
solemnity."  2 

Dinner  was  then  served,  during 
which  passages  from  Scripture  or  Ec- 
clesiastical History  were  read  aloud.  At 
two  o'clock  Evensong  was  sung  in  the 
church,  and  was  followed  by  the  recital 
of  Psalms  in  the  oratory.  At  five  or 
six  they  supped ;  and  a  hymn  and 
Compline  prayers  brought  the  worship 
of  the  day  to  a  close  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  hour  for  retiring  to  rest. 

The  hours  of  each  day  in  the  week 
were  regularly  divided  and  allotted  to 
various  kinds  of  work,  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  recreation.  Four  o'clock 
was  the  hour  for  rising,  five  for  family 
prayers  in  the  oratory  :  the  Psalms  of 
the  hour  were  said  at  six,  and  followed 
by  Matins  in  the  church  at  half- past. 
At  seven,  and  at  each  hour  throughout 
the  day,  the  proper  Psalms  were  re- 
peated by  tthat  company  whose  turn  it 
might  be.  Breakfast  was  served  at 
eight ;  and  instruction  followed  until 
ten,  the  hour  for  Litany.  Eleven  was 
the  dinner  hour  :  recreation  was  per- 
mitted until  one,  when  instruction  was 
resumed.  Evensong  was  sung  in  the 
church  at  four.  In  the  winter  the 
supper  hour  was  five,  and  in  the 
summer  six :  after  supper  all  were 

1  In  this  case,  the  step  which  formed  the 
only  division  between  the   chancel  and  the 
body  of  the  church. 

2  Wordsworth's  "Ecclesiastical  Biography," 
v.  166. 


free  until  eight,  when  prayers  were 
said  in  the  oratory. 

As  soon  as  the  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Collet  were  old  enough  they  assumed 
in  turns  the  superintendence  of  the 
household  duties.  They  received,  too, 
from  Mr.  Ferrar  a  practical  training 
in  surgery,  employing  their  skill  in 
the  relief  of  all  who  needed  it  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  seven  daughters 
who  remained  unmarried  were  known 
as  "  The  Sisters,"  and  assumed  the 
names  of  the  Chief,  the  Patient,  the 
Cheerful,  the  Affectionate,  the  Submiss, 
the  Obedient,  the  Moderate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occupa- 
tions of  the  community  was  the  con- 
struction, under  the  special  direction 
of  Mr.  Ferrar,  of  "  Harmonies  of  the 
Gospels."  T  These  were  produced  by 
cutting  out,  and  pasting  together  on 
large  sheets  of  paper,  portions  of  the 
narratives  given  by  each  Evangelist. 
So  cleverly  were  the  pieces  fitted  to 
one  another,  and  the  sheets  bound  to- 
gether, that  when  finished  the  whole 
presented  the  appearance  of  being  an 
original  printed  work.  One  of  these 
Harmonies  was  so  much  admired  by 
King  Charles,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
Little  Gidding  in  May,  1633,  that  he 
begged  for  a  copy  to  be  made  for  his 
own  use,  and  afterwards  for  a  Harmony 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

The  spiritual  exercises  of  Mr.  Ferrar 
himself  exceeded  those  of  the  other 
inmates  of  his  Religious  House.  Two 
or  three  nights  every  week  he  spent  in 
watching  either  in  the  church  or  in 
the  oratory.  On  other  nights  he  rose 
at  one,  being  awakened  from  his  short 
rest  by  the  company  whose  watch  had 
just  terminated.  His  night- vigils  were 
often  participated  in  by  pious  friends 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  those 
guests  whom  the  fame  of  the  com- 
munity attracted.  Richard  Crashaw 
particularly  delighted  to  come  over 
from  Cambridge  and  join  his  friend  in 

1  A  description  of  the  extant  copies  of  these 
Harmonies,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
will  be  found  in  "  Two  Lives  of  N.  Ferrar," 
admirably  edited  by  the  Rev.  (now  Professor) 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Cambridge,  1855. 
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these  solemn  hours  of  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. A  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Ferrar  to 
the  composition  of  the  essays,  short 
biographies  of  the  saints,  historical 
sketches,  and  moral  and  devotional 
works,  which  were  sometimes  read 
aloud  during  meals,  or  used  as  text- 
books for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Ties  of  the  closest  friendship 
existed  between  Nicholas  Ferrar  and 
George  Herbert :  they  always  spoke  of 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  though  per- 
sonal meetings  were  rare,  correspond- 
ence was  frequent  up  to  the  time  of 
George  Herbert's  death. 

It  was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  exemplification  of  piety  and 
strictness  of  life  manifested  at  Little 
Gidding  should  provoke  not  only  wonder 
and  curiosity,  but  obloquy  and  malig- 
nant abuse.  The  Ferrars  suffered  alike 
from  the  misrepresentation  of  Puritans 
and  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  although 
all  their  rules  were  cordially  approved 
by  Bishop  Williams,  who  paid  several 
visits  to  Little  Gidding  from  his  palace 
at  Buckden,  they  were  denounced  on 
the  one  hand  as  Papists  and  on  the 
other  as  Protestants,  being  in  fact 
neither,  but  living  in  strict  and  loyal 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Mrs.  Ferrar  died  in  1635,  and  her 
son  Nicholas  survived  her  but  two 
years.  He  passed  away  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  4th,  1637,  precisely 
as  the  clock  struck  one,  his  regular 
hour  of  rising  for  prayer  and 
meditation. 

The  character  of  Nicholas  Ferrar 
was  a  unique  and  many-sided  one.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  was  at  once  Mathe- 
matician, Linguist,  Physician,  Barris- 
ter and  Musician.  He  had  been  a 
Courtier,  a  Traveller,  a  Colonial 
Deputy-Governor  and  a  Member  of 
Parliament ;  and  underneath  all  this 
versatility  of  intellect  was  a  mind 
gifted  with  a  spiritual  faculty  of  the 
deepest  earnestness.  And  at  length 
when  the  imperious  call,  which  most 
surely  and  certainly  does  come  to 
some  men,  came  to  him  and  summoned 


him  to  a  life  apart  from  the  world — 
to  the  deepening  of  his  own  spiritu- 
ality and  to  the  direction  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  others — he  was  not 
behind-hand  in  embracing  the  higher 
walk  which  leads  to  the  "  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus."  Brilliant  as 
was  the  career  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
the  world,  who  shall  say  that  his  life 
did  not  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre  in 
the  self-renunciation  of  the  Spiritual 
Director  at  Little  Gidding  1 

After  Mr.  Ferrar's  death  the  direc- 
tion of  the  community  was  undertaken 
by  his  nephew  Nicholas,  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  John  ;  but  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  genius  of  this  young 
man  (he  was  only  twenty)  was  lost  to 
the  Church  by  his  early  death  in  May, 
1640.  The  interesting  connection  be- 
tween the  King  and  Little  Gidding, 
however,  was  not  suffered  to  lapse. 
In  the  year  1646  Charles  in  his  flight 
from  Oxford  came  to  Gidding  a  little 
after  midnight  in  the  early  hours  of 
May  2nd,  and  craved  protection  and 
concealment.  For  better  security  he 
was  conducted  to  a  house  at  Copping- 
ford,  whence  he  passed  the  next  day 
on  his  way  northwards.  A  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel  com- 
memorates this  visit  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  under  the  royal  coat  of 
arms,  Insignia  Caroli  Regis  qui  lati- 
tavit  apud  Ferrarios :  2  Maii.,  A.S. 
1646.  l  In  the  troublous  times  that 
followed,  times  fraught  with  danger 
alike  to  the  church  and  the  nation, 
Little  Gidding  was  not  spared.  The 
family,  forewarned  of  a  meditated 
attack  upon  their  retreat,  managed 
by  a  timely  flight  to  save  their  persons 
from  violence ;  but  the  little  church 
was  rudely  desecrated  and  robbed,  the 
mansion  plundered,  and  most  of  the 
literary  works  of  the  Ferrars  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  The  members  of 
this  unique  family — whose  home  was 
at  once  a  Retreat,  a  College,  a  Sister- 
hood, and  a  Hospital,  whose  life  was 
a  Psalm  and  a  Benevolence,  whose 

1  There  is  another  interesting  window,  on 
the  north  side,  bearing  the  arms  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar  with  his  motto  Fcrre  va  Ferme." 
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energies  for  more  than  twenty  years 
had  been  directed  with  noble-hearted 
self-abnegation  to  the  advancement  of 
God's  glory  by  the  example  of  a  life 
of  devout  worship  and  of  never- 
flagging  sympathy  with  and  care  for 
their  poorer  brethren — were  obliged 
to  separate  for  safety.  Ties  of  kin- 
dred, and  those  deeper  ties  which 
union  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things 
alone  can  weld,  were  wrenched  asunder 
never  here  to  be  re-united.  As  one 
stands  on  the  green  slope  which  marks 
the  site  of  Gidding  Hall,  and  recalls 
scene  after  scene  of  those  days  of 
bitter  intolerance,  only  one  feeling  is 
possible — the  feeling  of  pity  :  of  pity 
alike  for  the  persecuted  and  the 
persecutors. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  summer 
that  a  friend  and  myself  arranged  to 
make  our  pilgrimage  to  Little  Gidding. 
The  sky  was  dappled  with  soft  flakes 
of  white  cloud,  and  the  midday  still- 
ness just  ruffled  by  the  few  homely 
sounds  of  village  life  which  the  faint 
breeze  wafted  along  as  we  rode  out  of 
the  courtyard  of  a  decayed  but  still 
imposing  posting-inn,  a  relic  of  coach- 
ing days,  and  turned  along  the  once 
frequented  high  road  between  London 
and  York.  The  full  light  of  the  June 
sun  was  falling  clear  on  the  golden 
flats  of  Huntingdonshire ;  and  that 
inner  sympathy  of  the  quietude  and 
solemnity  of  Nature,  always  ready  to 
respond  to  our  highest  moods  or 
aspirations,  seemed  wonderfully  near 
and  real.  Neither  of  us  cared  for 
conversation,  and  we  rode  on  mile 
after  mile  in  silence.  Turning  out 
of  the  high  road  at  Alconbury  we  lost 
sight  of  the  numerous  church  spires 
which  just  before  were  to  be  seen 
dotting  the  landscape  around  us. 
Next  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Copping- 
ford,  where  the  home  of  the  loyal 
Roman  Catholic  afforded  shelter  and 
hiding  to  the  royal  fugitive  stumbling 
through  the  fields  with  a  lantern  and 
a  single  guide  on  that  dark  May  night 
which  preceded  his  surrender  to  the 
Scottish  Army.  A  turn  in  the  lane 
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revealed  the  grey  tower  of  Hammerton 
church,  as  yet  half  hidden  by  the 
tall  sprays  of  blowing  dog-roses  which 
tinted  the  dark  hedge-rows  with  a 
livelier  green  and  blushing  white. 
But  we  left  Hammerton  buried 
amongst  the  beeches  and  willows  for 
another  day's  exploration,  and  turned 
to  the  right  along  a  gently  rising 
road  flanked  by  low  hedges  bounding 
yellow  fields,  in  one  of  which  some 
half-dozen  busy  mowers  lent  a  charm 
of  human  life  to  the  otherwise  un- 
broken stillness  of  the  landscape.  A 
little  further,  and  an  old  white  gate 
creaked  on  its  hinges  as  we  turned 
into  the  ancient  manorial  estate  of  the 
Ferrars,  and  received  the  keys  of  the 
little  church  readily  offered  to  us  by 
the  clerk.  We  passed  down  the 
hedge-side  through  a  couple  of  gates, 
and  then  on  our  left,  standing  in  the 
shade  of  a  cluster  of  beeches,  was  the 
small  but  beautifully  proportioned 
chapel.  Within  a  stone's  throw  for- 
merly stood  the  old  mansion  fronting 
south-east ;  but  no  remains  of  it  are 
to  be  seen,  though  the  raised  path- 
way which  led  from  its  entrance  to 
the  church-door  is  still  traceable. 
We  left  our  horses  to  wander  in  the 
meadow,  and  as  we  stood  gazing,  the 
sweet  glory  of  the  June  sun  was 
falling  aslant  on  the  old  red  brick  and 
grey  lichened  stone  of  the  south  wall ; 
and  the  tall  grass  in  the  graveyard, 
swayed  by  the  breeze,  was  full  of 
colour  and  beauty.  In  the  calm  and 
peace  of  the  scene  one's  soul  seemed 
to  be  hallowed  by  the  realisation  of 
perfect  solitude  and  repose,  while  the 
picture  of  the  pure  and  holy  life  of 
the  "  Nuns  of  Little  Gidding "  rose 
up  before  one's  imagination,  compelling 
sympathy  and  homage. 

We  opened  the  wooden  wicket,  and, 
treading  softly  over  the  stones  in  the 
centre  of  the  path  which  tell  of  the 
last  resting-place  of  John  Collet  and 
of  his  daughter  Susanna,  we  paused 
before  the  closed  door  to  read  the 
legend  above — "  This  is  none  other 
than  the  House  of  God  and  the  Gate 
of  Heaven."  Surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
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the  Presence  of  God  could  be  revealed ! 
We  entered,  and  the  closed  door  seemed 
to  shut  us  in  to  a  holier  sanctuary  and 
to  a  nearer  realisation  of  the  unseen. 
The  sunlight  faintly  streamed  in  through 
the  coloured  glass  of  the  illuminated 
arms  of  the  royal  coat  of  Charles  ;  and 
the  half -tints  glimmered  on  the  brass  of 
the  font  and  the  eagle  and  the  mural 
tablets  of  John  Ferrar  and  Susanna 
Gullet.  Sinking  into  one  of  the  cak 
stalls,  which  range  along  the  walls  as 
in  a  college  chapel,  one's  thoughts 
wandered  backwards  over  the  many 
changes  witnessed  by  that  .  small 
shrine.  Its  restoration  by  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  with  the  night  -  vigils,  the 
psalmody,  the  meditations,  the  cele- 
brations at  the  raised  and  beautiful 
altar  decked  with  lights  and  flowers, 
the  lowly  reverence,  the  mysterious 
Presence,  the  hush  of  adoration,  and 
the  light  of  God  in  the  soul.  Then,  its 
desecration  by  the  heavy  -  handed 
Puritan  rabble  :  the  breaking  up  of 
the  little  community,  and  the  silenced 
Prayer-book  unheard  for  fifteen  years. 
Again,  a  gleam  of  joyous  brightness 
at  the  Restoration ;  and  again,  a 
period  of  lax  services  and  gloom. 

Ah  (so  ran  one's  thoughts), 
surely  one  might  live  unspotted 
from  the  world  amid  these  hallowed 


scenes,  toiling  for  others,  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  sinful : 
growing  more  and  more  into  the 
heavenly  life,  following  the  Divine 
Type  in  the  true  union  of  the  active 
with  the  contemplative :  aiming  at 
the  perfection  of  life  in  the  combina- 
tion of  work  and  worship — of  worship 
which  is  work,  and  of  work  which  is 
worship  :  progressing  very  slowly  per- 
haps over  the  thorny  and  stony  path, 
but  still  and  ever  advancing  to  a 
clearer  entrance  into  that  life  eternal 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  our  fellow- 
ship with  the  True  God  in  His  revela- 
tion of  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ. 
My  friend  had  wandered  out  into 
the  graveyard,  and  as  I  roused  myself 
from  my  musings  to  join  him,  the  sun 
was  half  overshadowed  by  a  dark 
cloud.  "'Tis  a  two-fold  omen,"  I 
said,  as  we  rode  slowly  away  through 
the  long  grass,  past  the  orchards  and 
beeches  to  the  old  gate  and  the  road, 
"  'tis  a  two-fold  omen :  the  future  of 
the  Anglican  Church  will  be  none  the 
less  bright  for  its  late  period  of  gloom  ; 
and  not  dimmer  but  the  more  trans- 
cending will  be  the  Eternal  Glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us  that  we  dwell 
for  a  moment  in  the  half-lights  of 
Time." 

T.  HERBERT  BINDLEY. 
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INVENTION  AND  IMAGINATION. 


THERE  is  a  certain  interesting  point 
of  critical  analysis  which  may  be 
stated  thus :  what  is  the  work  of 
invention,  and  what  the  work  of  ima- 
gination, in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
romance  1  And  in  what  writers  does 
the  one  faculty  predominate  over  the 
other  ;  and  with  what  result  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  not 
very  obscure.  Whether  in  poem  or 
novel,  invention,  broadly  speaking, 
makes  the  plot.  It  makes  the  outline 
of  the  story  :  it  thinks  out  the  course 
of  the  events  :  it  sets  the  scenes.  It 
resolves,  in  short,  on  what  shall 
happen.  It  decrees  that  Achilles 
shall  drag  Hector  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  that  Don  Quixote  shall  tilt 
against  the  windmill,  that  Ferdinand 
shall  play  at  chess  with  Miranda  in  the 
cave,  that  Ravenswood  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  quicksand.  Invention 
determines  that  such  events  shall 
happen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  finest 
work  it  attempts  to  go  no  further.  It 
has  proposed  the  scene :  the  power 
which  sets  the  scene  like  life  before 
the  inward  eye,  the  graphic  touch 
which  makes  it  unforgetable,  belong, 
of  right,  to  the  imagination  alone. 

If  invention  sets  itself  to  attempt 
what  only  imagination  can  perform, 
it  will  produce  a  piece  of  stage-pro- 
perty, or  a  puppet,  dead  and  cold. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
For  invention,  at  the  best,  can  only 
think  out,  with  painful  intellectual 
workings,  what  details  seem  most 
likely  to  suit  the  circumstances.  But 
imagination  is  the  faculty  which 
"  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things." 
It  sees  the  scene  before  it,  with  all 
its  details  visibly  presented,  and  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  set  down 
such  of  these  as  strike  it  most — which 
are  precisely  those  which  invention 
never  would  have  thought  of,  though 
it  had  vexed  its  brain  till  doomsday. 


As  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
great  poets,  examples  crowd  upon  us. 
We  may  take  one  out  of  "The  Inferno " 
— one  out  of  hundreds.  It  is  that  of 
the  sinner  pulled  writhing  out  of  the 
boiling  pitch  by  the  hook  of  Grama- 
cane,  naked,  black,  and  glistening. 
"He  looked  to  me,"  says  Dante, 
briefly,  "  like  an  otter." 

We  open  Milton.  There  are  the 
hosts  of  the  fallen  angels,  a  thou- 
sand demi-gods  on  golden  seats,  rising 
together  in  applause  as  Satan  ends  his 
speech ;  and  forthwith  there  comes 
the  revealing  touch  of  the  imagina- 
tion : 

' '  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote." 

We  turn  to  Marlowe  : 

"  Sometimes  a  lovely  boy  in  Dian's  shape, 
"With  hair  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides, 
Shall  bathe  him  in  a  spring  ;" 

— a  piece  of  imagery  which  invention 
could  never  have  devised,  most  deli- 
cately painted,  and  as  true  as  it  is 
beautiful.  In  truth  the  "  realms  of 
gold  "  are  full  of  such  examples.  But 
we  have  another  reason  for  thus  be- 
ginning with  the  poets.  There  is  no 
difficulty  here  in  identifying  the  work 
of  the  imagination  for  what  it  is. 
But  when  we  turn  from  these  to 
works  which  seek  to  paint  the  scenes 
of  daily  life,  a  certain  difficulty 
appears.  We  can  no  longer  always 
be  sure  that  we  have  caught  the 
imagination  working.  In  the  in- 
stances above  given  the  imageries 
described  were  such  as  the  eye  of  the 
body  never  saw,  but  only  the  eye  of  the 
mind  ;  so  that  the  result  must  be  the 
work  of  imagination  only,  and  not  of 
actually  observed  and  recollected  fact. 
We  know  that  it  was  in  the  mind's 
eye  only  that  Dante  ever  saw  a 
sinner  pulled  out  of  a  dyke  of  pitch 
by  the  prong  of  a  winged  demon  ;  that 
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Marlowe  saw  Diana's  golden  hair 
float  over  its  own  golden  shadow ;  or 
that  Milton  beheld  the  hosts  of  ap- 
plauding angels  rise  up  together  from 
their  golden  thrones.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  Dickens  had  not  actually 
seen,  and  recollected,  Mrs.  Gamp  rub- 
bing her  nose  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  warm  bar  of  the  fender, 
or  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  diving  for  his 
shirt-collar  and  bringing  up  a  string. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  only  on 
the  surface.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
sure  that  these  particular  incidents 
were  not  observed  ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  they  were  not 
invented.  They  are  either  the  life- 
like work  of  the  imagination,  or  they 
are  life  itself.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they 
should  not  have  been  the  work  of  the 
imagination  only ;  for  though,  if  they 
were  so,  they  are  wonderful  examples, 
yet  they  are  not  at  all  more  wonderful 
than  those  from  Dante  and  Marlowe 
above  cited.  The  sinner  dangling  on 
the  prong  of  Graffiacane,  is  just  as 
vivid  a  picture  as  Mr.  Tigg  bringing 
up  his  string. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though 
any  single  graphic  touch  may  be  the 
result  of  observation,  neither  Dickens, 
nor  any  other  writer  of  imagination, 
ever  takes  a  whole  character  direct 
from  life.  And  this  is  one  sure  mark 
of  the  imaginative  mind  :  it  may  copy 
life  in  places ;  but  it  can  do  without 
copying  when  it  will,  and  yet  be 
graphic  and  alive. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  one 
result  of  this  which  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  purpose.  The 
writer  of  imagination,  not  being  bound 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  circle  of 
acquaintance,  but  being  free  to  wander 
whithersoever  he  will,  seems  to  have 
lived  in  a  world  in  which  the  people 
are  all  worth  describing.  What  this 
means  we  shall  perhaps  be  better  able 
to  realise  if  we  turn  to  the  work  of 
novelists  who  confessedly  despise  ima- 
gination, and  who  set  themselves  to 
copy  ordinary  life  without  it.  Mr. 
Howells  is  the  type  of  these.  We 


open  one  of  his  books,  and  immediately 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  people 
who  are,  it  is  true,  exactly  like  life, 
but  trivial  and  insipid  to  a  dire  degree  : 
people  who  have  as  little  in  common 
with  Becky  Sharp,  or  Dalgetty,  or 
Paul  Emanuel,  as  tepid  water  with 
champagne :  poor  creatures,  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  read  about  languidly, 
and  then  swept  into  some  dust-hole  of 
the  mind,  and  forgotten.  And,  observe, 
this  must  be  so.  For  a  novelist  who 
can  do  nothing  but  describe  from  life, 
cannot,  even  if  he  has  been  exception- 
ally fortunate,  have  known  very  many 
people  worth  describing.  And  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  character  shall  be 
life-like :  it  must  possess  some  spark 
of  interest  also,  or  be  doomed  "  to  lie 
in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot." 

How,  then,  does  imagination  act, 
not  in  the  vivid  presentment  of  a  scene, 
but  in  the  drawing  of  character?  We 
shall  find,  on  reflection,  that  it  acts  by 
identifying  itself  so  intensely  with  the 
persons  it  depicts,  that  it  knows  in- 
stinctively exactly  what,  under  the 
given  conditions,  each  must  say  and 
do;  which,  as  before,  are  just  those 
things  which  invention  could  not  have 
discovered — being  such  as  come  by 
intuition,  not  by  thought. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better,  by 
way  of  illustration,  than  take  Dante's 
description  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whom  he  met  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
of  blood,  galloping  at  the  head  of  his 
troop,  and  shooting  his  arrows  at  the 
tyrants  and  assassins,  whenever  they 
ventured  to  emerge  from  the  red  waves. 
On  catching  sight  of  Dante  and  Virgil 
coming  across  the  coast  from  the  ruined 
cliffs,  what  are  the  first  words  that 
Chiron  utters  1  Let  us  try  to  realise, 
for  a  moment,  what  words  he  was 
likely  to  utter.  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  scene  ? 

The  troop  of  Centaurs,  perceiving 
the  two  figures  approaching  down  the 
shore,  and  supposing  them  to  be  two 
sinners  condemned  to  be  plunged  into 
the  river  of  blood,  stand  still,  while 
one  of  their  number  hails  them  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  demands  to  know  in 
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what  depth  of  the  river  Minos  has 
condemned  them  to  stand.  Chiron  is 
silent.  His  eyes,  perhaps  sharper  than 
those  of  his  comrades,  have  been 
caught  by  a  circumstance  which  the 
others  have  not  observed,  but  which 
seems  to  him  very  surprising.  One  of 
the  approaching  figures,  as  he  steps  on 
the  loose  pebbles  of  the  shore,  moves 
them  with  his  feet :  the  other  does  not. 
Now  the  spirits  of  the  Inferno  have 
no  weight,  and  their  feet  move  nothing 
on  which  they  tread.  One  of  the 
figures  is  therefore  a  spirit — but  the 
other,  what  is  he  1  Chiron  has  never 
seen  such  a  phenomenon  since  he  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  sinners  in 
the  river  of  blood.  His  astonishment 
is  so  great  that  he  says  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  strangers  as  they  come  up, 
but  turns  to  his  companions :  "  Do 
you  see  that  the  feet  of  the  one  behind 
move  the  stones  he  treads  on  ?  No 
spirit's  ever  did  so  !  " 

The  surprise  of  the  old  Centaur  was, 
observe,  not  only  natural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  inevitable.  He  must 
have  felt  just  so.  But  neither  his 
surprise,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  could 
have  been  discerned  by  any  mental 
process  which  can  be  analysed.  It 
was  discerned  by  instinct,  by  intuition : 
in  other  words,  by  imagination  alone. 

Just  in  the  same  manner  do  all  the 
great  imaginative  writers  produce  their 
characters.  Never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  story,  does  Beatrix  Esmond, 
for  example,  say,  or  think,  or  do,  any- 
thing but  what,  her  character  and  her 
surroundings  being  what  they  are,  she 
must  have  said,  or  thought,  or  done. 
Beatrix  and  her  compeers  in  the  world 
of  fiction  have  a  common  origin  with 
Dante's  Chiron. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  character 
which  has  neither  been  imagined  nor 
observed,  but  invented,  has  features  of 
its  own.  Its  sayings  and  doings  seem 
to  have  no  touch  of  the  inevitable.  It 
might  say  or  do  anything,  and  the 
reader  would  experience  no  surprise ; 
for  having  no  character,  properly 
speaking,  it  cannot  do  anything  out  of 
character.  This  kind  of  puppet  is 


most  conspicuously  present,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  works  of 
the  sensational  novelists,  who  depend 
entirely  on  invention.  As,  however, 
we  prefer  to  examine  the  operations  of 
invention  at  its  best,  we  will  not  dwell 
on  these.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
Hawthorne. 

Nothing  in  all  literature  is,  to  cer- 
tain minds,  more  curiously  irritating 
than  Hawthorne's  characters.  They 
are  the  productions  of  invention  only  ; 
but  they  come  just  so  near  to  being 
living  creatures  that  their  constant 
lapses  into  unreality,  both  of  speech 
and  action,  only  trouble  and  perplex 
the  mind  the  more.  If  we  take  our 
eyes  from  the  characters  themselves, 
and  fix  them,  however  carelessly,  on 
the  process  by  which  they  were  con- 
structed, we  see,  at  once,  invention  at 
its  work.  They  have  been  pieced 
together,  as  the  monster  of  Franken- 
stein was  pieced  together,  with  toil 
and  anxious  thought ;  and  the  marks 
of  the  process  are  everywhere  visible 
upon  them.  In  stories  of  the  super- 
natural this  is  less  felt ;  but  when,  as 
in  "The  Blithedale  Romance,"  and 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  men  and  women 
are  displayed,  we  confess  that  to  us  the 
result  has  something  in  it  singularly  re- 
pelling. Beatrice  Rappaccini  among  her 
poisonous  flowers,  beautiful  and  deadly 
as  themselves,  is  to  us  much  more  of  a 
real  being  than  Priscilla,  or  Miles 
Coverdale,  or  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dims- 
dale,  or  (above  all)  little  Pearl.  The 
opinion  will  not  be  popular  with  Haw- 
thorne's admirers;  but  we  consider 
him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  example 
existing  of  what  invention  can  do, 
and  of  what,  out  of  its  sphere,  it 
cannot  do. 

If,  now,  we  go  forth  in  fancy  into 
the  world  of  fiction,  and  look  round 
us,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  the 
greatest  writers  have  done  their  finest 
work  without  invention,  but  never 
without  imagination.  Probably  the 
two  finest  novels  in  our  language,  after 
Scott's,  are  "  David  Copper-field  "  and 
"  Vanity  Fair."  The  two  have  scarcely 
anything  in  common.  They  must  not 
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be  compared  together.  Each  has,  like 
wine,  the  tang  of  its  own  soil.  But 
they  agree  in  this,  that  each  has  been 
produced  almost  without  invention 
having  had  a  hand  in  the  design. 
Neither  has  any  plot  worth  speaking 
of.  Invention  is  not  present,  even  in 
its  own  domain  :  much  less  does  it  in- 
trude into  the  creation  of  the  characters. 
And  this  case  often  happens.  Minds 
of  extreme  imaginative  power  often 
seem  to  love  to  throw  the  reins  upon 
the  neck  of  impulse,  and  to  let  the 
wild-winged  steed  fly  with  them  where 
it  will. 

Invention  may  be  driven,  but  imag- 
ination cannot  be.  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  lived  to  write  at  a  time  when 
imagination  had  grown  weak  and 
invention  was  compelled  to  take  its 
place — with  a  result  that  gives  us 
"Little  Dorrit"  and  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip."  The  case  of  Scott  is 
even  more  striking.  Compare  "  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  most  art- 
istic novel  in  the  world,  which  has 
invention  and  imagination  both,  with 
"  Castle  Dangerous,"  which,  though  it 
was  written  at  a  period  when  Scott 
was  only  half  alive,  has  invention  still. 
It  is  the  magic  of  imagination  that  is 
wanting. 

If — still  with  the  object  of  compar- 
ing the  two  faculties  in  value — we 
turn  to  Shakespeare,  as  the  sovereign 
arbiter  whose  example  must  decide  all 
issues,  we  find  that  he  appears  to  treat 
invention  with  some  disdain.  He 
takes  his  plots  ready-made,  and  seems 
to  care  next  to  nothing  for  "situa- 
tions "  in  comparison  with  men.  The 
imagination  which  produced  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet  is  so  great  as  to  be 
perhaps  almost  too  deep  for  art.  It 
puzzles  us,  as  Nature  does.  We  do 
not  understand  the  mind  of  Hamlet : 
he  does  not  understand  it  himself  ;  yet 
no  character  was  ever  drawn  more 
human  and  alive.  And  yet  the  very 
crisis  of  his  fate  is  brought  about  by  a 
shift  on  which  a  modern  playwright 
would  have  disdained  to  hang  the  fate 


of  one  of  his  rag-dolls — the  interchange 
of  foils  in  fencing.  That  Shakespeare 
could  have  deviled  a  better  scheme,  if 
he  had  cared  to  do  it,  we  may  take  for 
granted.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  care. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude,  from  these 
considerations,  that  invention  is  to  be 
despised?  Far  from  it.  In  its  own 
domain  it  is  a  power.  We  owe  "  The 
Arabian  Nights "  almost  to  it  alone. 
"Gulliver,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  its  active  aid  ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  some  far  mightier 
works,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  "  The  In- 
ferno." But  when  it  comes  to  making 
men  and  women,  Centaurs  and  arch- 
angels, breathe  and  live,  invention 
either  stands  aside  in  modesty,  or  toils 
and  fails. 

Solomon  (so  runs  the  apologue)  was 
one  day  musing  in  his  garden,  at  the 
fifth  hour  of  the  day,  when  there  ap- 
peared to  him  two  Spirits,  who  bowed 
down  before  him,  and  besought  him  to 
judge,  by  his  wisdom,  which  of  them 
was  the  most  powerful.  Solomon  con- 
sented, and  commanded  the  first  Spirit 
to  display  his  might.  The  Spirit  took 
a  piece  of  rock,  and  smote  with  it  upon 
a  larger  block  :  again,  and  yet  again, 
the  blows  fell ;  and  slowly,  as  the 
Spirit  toiled,  the  block  assumed  the 
figure  of  a  man.  And  the  man  sat 
motionless  and  moved  not ;  because  he 
was  of  rock.  Then  Solomon  signed 
with  his  finger  to  the  other  Spirit. 
And  he  stepped  towards  the  man  of 
rock,  and  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and 
upon  his  feet,  and  upon  his  heart. 
And  the  man  rose  up  as  if  from  sleep, 
and  mov%d,  and  bowed  down  at  the 
feet  of  Solomon ;  for  he  had  become  a 
living  thing.  Then  the  first  Spirit 
drooped  and  trembled  ;  but  the  eyes  of 
the  other  shone  like  light,  and  he 
laughed  so  gloriously  with  triumph, 
that  at  the  sound  of  his  laughter 
Solomon  awoke  ;  and  behold,  it  was  a 
dream. 
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PART  I. 
"THE  HERMITAGE, 

"  LiEATHEItHEAD. 

"MY  DEAR  MR.  MILKER, — We  have  taken 
this  place  for  the  summer  and  autumn.  Can 
you  manage  to  come  down  to  us  on  Saturday, 
and  stay  till  Monday?  I  hope  to  have  a  very 
charming  girl  staying  here  about  that  time, 
who  is  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  your 
pictures,  and  whom  I  have  promised  that  she 
shall  make  your  acquaintance,  so  do  come  if 
you  possibly  can,  as  I  particularly  want  you 
to  meet  her.  You  shall  be  told  all  about  the 
trains  and  things  as  soon  as  I  know  that  you 
are  able  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"ALICIA  ROSSITER." 

Frank  Milner  had  accepted,  although 
the  reference  to  the  fellow-visitor  left 
him,  like  Pet  Marjorie's  John,  "  more 
than  usual  calm,"  and  he  did  not,  as  a 
younger  man  might  have  done,  waste 
any  time  in  constructing  a  possible 
romance  with  that  note  for  his  founda- 
tion. He  could  not  help  being  aware, 
nevertheless,  that  the  reference  indi- 
cated that  one  more  scheme  was  on 
foot  for  reclaiming  him  from  his  state 
of  bachelorship.  Mrs.  Rossiter  was 
fond  of  arranging  her  friends'  lives 
for  them — a  pastime  in  which  she 
might  have  been  more  successful  had 
she  deigned  to  employ  tactics  that 
were  rather  less  obvious.  As  it  was, 
the  birds  she  proposed  to  cage  were 
more  frequently  taken  into  her  confi- 
dence than  her  nets — a  result  which 
never  failed  to  fill  her  with  the  utmost 
surprise. 

Hitherto,  her  designs  had  been 
without  effect  on  Milner,  partly  for 
the  reason  aforesaid,  partly  from  a 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  respecting  the  charms 
most  calculated  to  appeal  to  him.  He 
was  neither  a  woman-hater  nor  a  con- 
firmed bachelor ;  but  it  had  so  happened 
that,  in  more  than  one  case,  the  woman 


who  might  have  brought  him  happiness 
had  preferred  another ;  and,  as  time 
passed,  each  glimpse  of  his  lost  divinity 
left  him  more  reconciled  to  his  rejec- 
tion. He  found  life  pleasant  enough  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  bachelor  less  alive  to 
his  forlorn  condition  than  Milner  as 
he  was  on  the  afternoon  appointed  for 
his  visit. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  and  her  other  guest 
were  having  their  tea  under  a  big  ilex 
on  the  lawn  when  Milner  was  seen 
coming  towards  them  from  the  garden- 
front  of  the  house.  "  Why  will  he 
wear  that  beard  ]"  cried  Mrs.  Rossiter 
in  a  plaintive  undertone;  "it  makes 
him  look  fifty." 

"So  pleasant  of  you  to  come,"  she 
said,  as  he  joined  them.  "Isn't  this 
weather  too  heavenly  ?  Sit  down  and 
you  shall  have  some  tea.  Mr.  Milner, 
Miss  Lascelles." 

He  had  almost  forgotten  that  he 
was  not  to  be  the  only  visitor ;  but 
now  he  remembered  the  terms  of  his 
invitation  with  a  sense  that  for  once 
Mrs.  Rossiter  had  not  provided  one  of 
her  grotesque  disappointments.  What- 
ever else  this  girl  might  be,  she  was 
unquestionably  entitled  to  be  described 
as  charming :  no  one  could  help  being 
so  who  possessed  a  perfect  profile, 
shapely  head,  and  abundant  hair  of 
that  bronzed  chestnut  shade.  He  felt 
a  painter's  pleasure  in  looking  at  her, 
a  distinct  self-congratulation  at  the 
prospect  of  spending  some  twenty 
hours  or  so  in  her  society.  Further 
than  that  he  did  not  look.  He  cherished 
no  illusions  about  himself,  and  fully 
recognised  that  this  latest  project  of 
Mrs.  Rossiter 's  was  (though  for  very 
different  reasons)  as  hopeless  as  its 
predecessors;  and  its  unsuitability 
would  have  irritated  him  more  had 
there  not  been  a  secret  flattery  in  the 
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fact  that  it  could  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. Still  he  hoped  that  she  had 
taken  more  pains  than  she  had  done 
in  his  own  case  to  screen  her  purpose 
from  Miss  Lascelles,  who  certainly 
seemed  unconscious  enough  at  present. 
He  was  not  altogether  sure  that  he 
liked  her.  She  was  very  lovely,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  he  had  an  impression  that 
she  was  cold,  if  not  disdainful,  until 
she  happened  to  smile,  when  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  that  idea  as  alto- 
gether untenable. 

Presently  Mrs.  Kossiter  rose.  "  If 
you  will  come  with  me,  I  will*  show 
you  where  we  have  put  you,"  she  said. 
"Celia,  dear,  you  won't  mind  being 
left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  will 
you  1 " 

They  were  no  sooner  out  of  hearing 
than  Mrs.  Kossiter  began :  "  You  re- 
member what  I  said  in  my  letter 
about  the  girl  I  wanted  you  to 
meet  1  " 

"  Perfectly,"  he  said,  with  a  return 
of  his  first  irritation.  It  was  really 
too  bad  that  she  should  begin  to  cate- 
chise him  upon  his  impressions  as  soon 
as  this !  He  thought  she  might  have 
shown  more  tact. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "I'm  so 
disappointed  about  it ;  but  she  couldn't 
come  after  all  1 " 

Then  that  graceful  girl  in  the  low 
chair  over  there  had  not  been  designed 
for  him.  So  much  the  better  :  he  need 
feel  no  constraint  now  in  her  presence. 
Yet  he  felt  vaguely  dissatisfied,  and 
there  was  some  want  of  heartiness  in 
his  expressions  of  disappointment. 

"  You  would  be  sorrier  still  if  you 
could  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter,  with 
more  truth  than  she  was  quite  aware 
of.  "  Valeria  Blewitt  is  such  a  very 
accomplished  girl,  knows  so  much 
about  art,  talks  so  well — you  would 
have  been  so  charmed  with  her !  She's 
exactly  my  idea  of  what  a  nice  girl 
ought  to  be.  I  say  a  girl,  but  I  sup- 
pose she  must  be  about  your  own  age." 
[Milner  is  thirty-four,  as  she  knows, 
though  he  looks  rather  younger.] 
"  And  really,  of  an  evening,  when  she's 
interested,  her  face  lights  up  so  won- 


derfully that  no  one  could  ever  call 
her  plain." 

Somehow,  Milner  does  not  feel 
greatly  moved  by  this  description  of  a 
person  whose  face  required  illuminating 
every  evening,  like  a  public  clock,  be- 
before  it  could  be  studied  to  any 
advantage. 

"  It's  such  a  pity,  but  you  must 
come  here  again,  that's  all;  and  if  you 
don't  lose  your  heart  to  her,  I  shall 
give  you  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  This 
time,  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  content 
with  looking  on  at  other  people's  little 
romances.  Did  you  happen  to  notice 
my  pretty  Miss  Lascelles  1 " 

"The  lady  under  the  ilex?"  he 
asked,  as  if  a  Celia  Lascelles  were  to 
be  found  under  every  tree  in  the 
grounds.  "I  noticed  her — yes." 

"Well — this  is  quite  between  our- 
selves, of  course — but  I've  asked 
Nugent  Pinkney  down  for  the  Sun- 
day, expressly  on  her  account.  He 
ought  to  be  here  now,  but  you  never 
can  depend  on  the  dear  fellow.  Don't 
you  know  him  ?  He's  quite  charming, 
and  so  good-looking  and  clever ;  and 
he's  been  immensely  struck  with  her 
all  the  season,  so  they  tell  me.  I  have 
been  out  so  little  this  year  that  I  did 
not  see  much  of  it  myself ;  but  I  hear 
he  goes  everywhere  where  she's  at  all 
likely  to  be  met — and  that  sort  of 
thing  always  impresses  a  girl,  you 
know.  So  I  thought,  if  I  could  get 
them  both  down  here  for  a  couple  of 
days,  matters  would  be  precipitated  : 
so  many  more  opportunities  in  a  place 
like  this.  And  how  delighf  ul  it  would 
be  if  it  could  all  be  settled  in  this  visit 
—wouldn't  it?" 

"Very,"  he  agreed,  but  with  no 
enthusiasm. 

"  You  mustn't  think  me  a  desperate 
match-maker.  But  really,  when  one 
sees  such  quantities  of  ill-assorted 
unions,  /  consider  it's  a  positive  duty 
to  help  on  one  that's  at  all  promising. 
So  you  will  have  something  to  interest 
you  while  you  are  here,  and  you  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  me." 

Milner's  gratitude  was  but  of  a 
qualified  kind.  In  the  course  of  that 
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short  walk  the  light  seemed  to  have 
faded  out  of  the  landscape  :  "  the  sky 
was  deranged — summer  had  stopped ; " 
yet  he  found  it  hard  to  account  to 
himself  for  this  sudden  gloom,  and  set 
it  down  to  wounded  vanity.  Perhaps 
it  was  strange  that  he  should  take  this 
so  much  to  heart,  considering  that  he 
had  known  from  the  first  how  unlikely 
it  was  that  he  should  attract  the  liking 
of  such  a  girl  as  this  Miss  Lascelles  ; 
but  then,  however  deeply  one  may  feel 
one's  own  deficiencies,  it  is  seldom 
soothing  to  find  them  calmly  taken 
for  granted  by  another.  He  smiled 
rather  drearily  on  detecting  himself 
in  this  little  weakness,  for  of  course 
it  was  nothing  more  serious — how 
could  it  be  in  connection  with  a  girl 
with  whom  he  had  not  exchanged  a 
dozen  sentences,  a  girl  of  whose  very 
existence  he  had  been  only  aware  about 
half  an  hour?  So,  by  the  time  he  was 
ready  for  tennis,  he  had  argued  himself 
into  a  certain  interest  in  watching  the 
final  stage  of  an  idyll  in  which  Celia 
Lascelles  was  to  figure. 

He  came  down  to  find  Rossiter 
tightening  the  net,  and  Miss  Lascelles 
standing  by  it,  swinging  her  racket 
with  a  pretty  impatience. 

"That  high  enough  for  you,  Miss 
Lascelles  ?  Ha,  Milner,  how  are  you  ? 
Now,  about  sides  ?  Miss  Lascelles  and 
I  against  the  wife  and  you,  eh  ? " 

Much  to  Milner's  chagrin,  he  found 
himself  playing  indifferently  that 
afternoon  :  he  was  rather  too  anxious 
to  play  his  best,  and  then,  too,  his 
eyes  were  principally  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing Miss  Lascelles'  movements, 
which  were  all  dexterity  and  grace. 
She  looked  like  some  Greek  maiden. 
He  wished  he  could  paint  her  as 
Nausicaa,  and,  as  he  thought  of  it,  one 
more  of  her  rapid  services  slipped  under 
his  racket. 

"Hullo,  Milner!"  called  out  Ros- 
siter. "  You're  not  in  your  usual 
form — advancing  years,  eh?  Find 
yourself,  like  me,  no  match  for  these 
young  people?" 

For  the  moment  Milner  felt  less 
than  cordial  towards  his  host ;  but  the 


remark  at  least  roused  him  to  better 
directed  energy  and  he  missed  no 
more. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  he  began 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  Pinkney's 
failing  to  turn  up.  He  was  apparently 
a  casual  man,  with  a  reputation  for 
forgetting  engagements  which  it  is 
occasionally  expedient  to  maintain — 
he  might  not  know  whom  he  was  to 
meet.  The  painter  felt  that  he  could 
bear  the  young  man's  absence  without 
repining,  and  when  at  last  wheels 
were  heard  on  the  gravel  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  they  jarred  his  nerves  to 
a  most  unusual  degree. 

Rossiter  left  the  lawn  to  go  and 
welcome  the  new  arrival,  and  while 
they  were  waiting  Milner  stole  a 
glance  at  Miss  Lascelles'  face,  which, 
as  he  noticed  with  something  of  relief, 
seemed  indifferent  enough  to  disarm 
jealousy  itself.  When  Rossiter  re- 
turned, Milner  was  obliged  to  own 
that  in  point  of  looks  this  Mr.  Nugent 
Pinkney  was  well  able  to  realise  the 
most  exacting  ideal.  He  was  a  re- 
markably good-looking  young  fellow, 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and 
his  manner  had  a  pleasant  boyishness, 
a  graceful  effusion,  as  he  came  towards 
them. 

"  How  are  you,  dear  Mrs.  Rossiter  ? 
You  can't  imagine  how  awfully  glad  I 
am  to  see  you !  And  what  a  place ! 
To  come  down  here,  after  beating  one's 
wings  against  horrid  bricks  and  rail- 
ings for  all  these  weeks  1  Miss  Las- 
celles !  "  (and  his  face  coloured,  but 
quite  becomingly,  with  surprise  and 
pleasure.)  "  Why,  it's  aeons  since  we 
met — ceons!" 

"Last  Monday,  wasn't  it?"  she 
said,  putting  out  her  hand  with  a  little 
smile. 

"  I  said  seons !  Now,  Mrs.  Rossiter, 
I'm  not  going  to  do  a  single  other 
thing  till  I've  seen  the  dear  children. 
At  tea,  are  they?  Then  I'll  go  and 
have  tea  with  them.  Yes,  and  they 
shall  give  me  some  of  their  milk  in  a 
nice  little  mug.  I  must  have  milk  out 
of  a  mug  again  !  " 

"  Dear    fellow !  "     exclaimed    Mrs. 
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Rossiter,  when  he  had  rushed  off  im- 
pulsively to  find  the  schoolroom : 
"  isn't  he  too  delightfully  fresh  ?  And 
so  clever  with  it  all !  You  know  he's 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Ningwood, 
and  sure  to  be  in  Parliament  at  the 
next  elections  !  Of  course  you've  read 
his  poems,  Mr.  Milner?  No,  really! 
Oh,  he's  written  some  things  which 
are  really  quite  sweet — the  least  bit 
naughty  perhaps,  but  he  was  at  Oxford 
then.  And  you  might  almost  take 
some  of  them  for  Swinburne  or  Ros- 
setti — if  you  didn't  know,  you  know  !  " 
A  little  later  the  poet  reappeared, 
holding  a  child  by  each  hand. 

';  No,  indeed,  I  won't  play,  thanks," 
he  called  out  in  answer  to  Rossiter's 
offer  to  surrender  his  racket ;  "  the 
children  and  I  are  going  to  sit  in  the 
shade  and  tell  one  another  stories." 

"It's  quite  wonderful  how  he's 
fascinated  those  children,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Rossiter  across  the  net  to 
Celia. 

"Is  he  so  fond  of  children?"  she 
said,  with  what  struck  Milner  as  a 
touch  of  pique. 

"  Perfectly  raves  about  them,  and 
worships  babies." 

It  seemed  to  Milner  that  the 
children,  with  whom  Pinkney  had 
now  grouped  himself  picturesquely, 
were  not  appearing  wholly  at  their 
ease,  and  had  rather  an  air  of  cramped 
resignation  ;  but  then  he  was  perhaps 
unconsciously  prejudiced. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter  at  the 
end  of  the  conqueror  set,  "  I  knew  we 
should  be  beaten.  You  look  tired, 
Celia,  let  us  all  go  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Pinkney.  Well,  darlings,  and  has 
Mr.  Pinkney  been  telling  you  any 
pretty  stories?" 

"  He  made  us  tell  Mm  one !  "  said 
eight-year-old  Madge,  with  an  injured 
pout,  "  and  J  told  him  a  lovely  one ; 
but  I  don't  believe  he  listened  one 
bit,  mummy.  He  shut  his  eyes." 

"  She  carried  me  right  back  to  my 
own  childhood,"  murmured  the  poet 
with  much  readiness.  "I  had  only  to 
close  my  eyes,  and  I  was  young 
again  ! " 


Meanwhile  Madge  and  Bobby,  a 
sturdy  boy  of  six,  had  taken  affec- 
tionate possession  of  Milner,  who  had 
not  counted  upon  being  remembered, 
and  was  gratified  accordingly.  But 
children  are  given  to  choose  their 
friends  without  taking  much  heed  of 
mere  externals,  and  a  friend  once  made 
they  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
desert  for  more  desirable  acquaint- 
ances. 

"  You  tell  us  a  story,"  they  pleaded  : 
"  we  like  your  stories  !  " 

"  Not  now,  darling,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Rossiter  hastily ;  "  you  mustn't  tease 
Mr.  Milner  :  he  will  tell  you  a  story 
some  other  time.  Run  away,  little 
sweets,  and  see  if  you  can't  catch  mo- 
ther one  of  those  pretty  swallows. 
This  hot  weather  makes  them  so  rest- 
less," she  remarked,  as  they  scampered 
off  on  their  hopeful  expedition.  "  No 
one  but  you,  Mr.  Pinkney,  could  have 
kept  them  quiet  so  long ;  but  you  have 
a  positive  gift  with  children  !  " 

"  They  are  my  cult !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  brushed  off  the  blades  of  grass 
with  which  Bobby  had  enriched  his 
waistcoat. 

He  took  the  greater  share  in  the 
conversation  that  followed,  singing  the 
praises  of  Arcadia,  and  lamenting  the 
spread  of  worldliness,  which  he  illus- 
trated by  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
versions  of  the  scandals  that  were  agitat- 
ing society.  He  talked  with  authority 
and  well,  for  he  knew  his  world ;  and 
there  was  a  decided  piquancy  in  his 
somewhat  rapid  transitions  from 
cynicism  to  enthusiasm,  even  if  neither 
was  quite  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  slightly  overdone. 

Milner  could  not  help  envying  him 
his  air  of  youth  and  distinction,  his 
ease  of  manner,  and  bright  impetuous 
talk,  though  Pinkney  made  him  feel 
much  older  somehow.  Miss  Lascelles 
sat  and  listened  with  that  dreamy 
enigmatic  smile  of  hers.  She  belonged 
to  the  same  world  as  the  speaker, 
though  it  did  not  appear  to  have  spoilt 
her  as  yet,  and  she  was  evidently 
amused  by  some  of  his  sallies.  From 
time  to  time  he  addressed  her  directly  ; 
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but  Milner  failed  to  detect  traces  of 
any  especial  intimacy  between  them, 
which  made  him  more  disposed  to 
appreciate  Pinkney's  powers  of  con- 
versation. 

That  evening  after  dinner  Mrs. 
Rossiter  proposed  that  they  should 
adjourn  to  the  garden  instead  of  the 
drawing-room,  a  proposal  which  was 
adopted  as  soon  as  coffee  had  been 
served.  Her  husband  settled  down  on 
a  seat  with  a  cigar,  and  by  the  time 
Milner  had  managed  to  arrange  his 
hostess's  wraps  to  her  complete  satis- 
faction, Celia  and  Pinkney  had  saun- 
tered on  together,  and  were  already  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  grounds. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  showed  no  intention 
of  following  them,  as  she  slowly  paced 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  windows — 
which,  of  course,  obliged  Milner  to  do 
the  same.  "  What  a  perfect  night  for 
lovers  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Rossiter,  with  a 
shade  of  personal  regret  in  her  voice. 
"It  really  does  seem  as  if  our  little 
conspiracy  was  going  to  succeed  now, 
don't  you  think  ?  They  strolled  off 
quite  naturally  together.  Such  an 
ideal  couple  they  make  !  " 

And  she  enlarged  upon  this  theme, 
telling  him  how  certain  Nugent  Pink- 
ney was  to  distinguish  himself  some 
day,  and  what  expectations  he  had, 
and  how  he  might  marry  at  once  if  his 
people  approved  of  his  choice — as  they 
naturally  would  do — for  Celia  was  so 
charming  that  it  really  did  not  signify 
that  she  would  bring  her  husband  no 
fortune  worth  mentioning :  there  was 
simply  no  objection  to  the  match  that 
Mrs.  Rossiter  could  think  of.  If 
Milner  had  spoken  his  real  mind  just 
then,  he  might  have  adopted  the  forlorn 
retort  of  the  prophet,  "  yea,  I  know  it 
— hold  ye  your  peace  ;  "  but,  as  it  was, 
he  made  an  admirable  listener,  and  if 
Mrs.  Rossiter  had  any  suspicions  and 
was  amusing  herself  by  some  feminine 
experiments,  she  took  nothing  by  her 
motion. 

Milner  could  not  deceive  himself  any 
longer :  it  was  the  maddest  folly,  but 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  girl. 
He  knew  it  now,  and  the  idea  that  at 


that  very  moment  she  was  perhaps 
passing  beyond  his  reach  gave  him  an 
intolerable  pain.  However,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  pace  the  lawn 
with  Mrs.  Rossiter,  and  listen  and  wait 
for  the  suspense  to  end.  He  could  see 
Celia's  white  dress  glimmering  faintly 
through  the  branches.  Perhaps  she 
had  already  given  him  her  answer,  and 
both  were  mute  and  awed  by  their  own 
happiness.  What  was  it  all  to  him  ? 
He  was  only  one  of  the  audience,  ex- 
pected to  applaud  when  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  conventional  happy  ending  : 
even  if  his  congratulations  lacked  the 
proper  degree  of  warmth,  she  would 
never  notice  it.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  most  wished  for  the  sus- 
pense to  end  in  the  dreaded  certainty, 
or  to  go  on  for  ever. 

Meanwhile  Celia  and  Pinkney  had 
been  wandering  side  by  side  under  the 
interlacing  foliage. 

"  I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft    incense    hangs    upon   the 

boughs, 

But    in    embalmed    darkness    guess    each 
sweet," 

quoted  Pinkney.  "  Poor  dear  Keats  ! 
think  of  such  a  genius  as  that  done  to 
death  by  the  venom  of  criticism  !  " 

"  I  thought  that  was  a  popular 
error  ?  "  she  said. 

Pinkney  heard  this  with  a  little 
pained  shudder.  "  Ah,  no,  you  mustn't 
say  that,"  he  cried ;  "it  hurts  me. 
Criticism  did  kill  him — don't  ask  me 
for  proof — I  feel  it !  And  /  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  wounds  a  brutal 
reviewer  can  inflict,"  he  added,  think- 
ing of  a  notice  which  had  dismissed 
the  record  of  his  highest  soul-flights  as 
"a  rather  unattractive  little  volume 
of  turgid  verse." 

"  At  least,"  she  remarked,  "  they 
have  not  killed  you." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  mourn- 
fully. "There  are  moments  when  I 
fear  that  the  better  part  of  me— all  that 
there  was  of  promise,  all  that  the 
world  might  perchance  have  been  the 
richer  for — is  indeed  slain.  They  have 
at  least  scared  my  Muse  from  me,  and 
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who  knows  whether  I  shall  find  her 
again,  diligently  as  I  may  seek  her." 
(It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  • 
he  was  not  likely  to  come  across  her 
amongst  smart  people.)  "  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  lose  faith,  when,  week 
after  week,  I  find  my  unoffending 
verses  held  up  to  derision  in  every 
provincial  paper  in  England  ?  " 

"  Do  you  read  all  the  papers  in 
England?"  she  exclaimed  in  much 
surprise. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly," 
and  here  he  explained  himself  with 
considerable  fulness.  "  And  the  result 
is,"  he  concluded,  "  that,  though  I  am 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  poor  Keats, 
I  am  driven  to  conclude  that  this  is  no 
age  for  poets.  No,  the  voice  of  the 
singer  is  drowned  by  the  hum  of  their 
machinery,  and  no  doubt  it  is  all  for 
the  best — only  I  can't  help  regretting 
it  at  times,  and  questioning  whether, 
after  all,  money  is  the  highest  good." 

He  spoke  so  mournfully  that  she 
felt  impelled  to  say  what  she  could  to 
console  him,  and  he  was  willing  enough 
to  be  consoled. 

It  was  some  time  later  when  they 
turned  back  towards  the  lawn,  and 
Celia  lingered  in  passing  as  though 
she  had  some  confidence  to  impart  to 
her  hostess,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Milner, 
whose  heart  sank  at  the  anticipation. 
But  Mrs.  Rossiter's  feminine  insight 
discerned  that  the  moment  had  not 
yet  come.  Nugent  Pinkney  had  not 
spoken  yet — at  least  not  explicitly. 
"  So  you  have  come  back,"  she  said. 
"I'm  so  glad — I've  been  wanting  to 
tell  you  what  a  lovely  view  you  get  of 
the  house  from  over  there  by  the  rose- 
beds.  You  oughtn't  to  miss  it,  either 
of  you,  the  open  windows  and  shaded 
lamps — just  like  something  on  the 
stage  !  Do  go  !  Mr.  Milner  and  I 
have  been  quite  struck  by  it." 

"They're  so  young,"  she  said  to 
Milner  apologetically,  as  she  took  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  she  had  in- 
dicated :  "  they  want  a  little  helping, 
poor  dears."  And  it  appeared  that 
Pinkney  had  profited  by  her  assistance, 
for  when  the  two  couples  crossed  again 


Milner  observed  that  a  rose  was  making 
a  dark  patch  on  Celia's  dress. 

This  time  it  was  Pinkney  who 
seemed  inclined  to  engage  his  hostess's 
attention.  "If  there  was  only  a  night- 
ingale now,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  too 
perfect !  " 

"  Nightingales  do  not  sing  as  late  as 
this."  said  Mrs.  Rossiter. 

"  Really  ?  Didn't  know  they  were 
such  early  birds  as  all  that ! "  said 
the  poet,  more  astonished  than  quite 
beseemed  such  a  lover  of  nature ;  and, 
while  Mrs.  Rossiter  was  explaining 
that  she  had  referred  to  the  month, 
not  the  hour,  Celia  strolled  leisurely 
on. 

Milner  hesitated  for  an  instant.  For 
all  he  could  tell,  she  was  no  longer 
free,  but  then  he  was  not  supposed  to 
know  that  as  yet.  If  it  were  so,  she 
would  probably  prefer  solitude  ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  endure  a  rebuff  for  the 
sake  of  being  near  her,  and  so,  in  spite 
of  pride  and  prudence,  he  followed. 

Miss  Lascelles  spared  him  a  rebuff. 
She  was  graciously  inclined  that  even- 
ing, and  accepted  his  presence  there 
with  frank  good-humour.  She  even 
seemed  interested  in  his  work,  which 
he  was  glad  to  find  was  not  unknown 
to  her,  and  had  several  questions 
to  ask  about  it. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  at  length, 
"  whether  you  are  at  all  influenced  by 
what  papers  say  about  you  ?  " 

"  I  might  be,"  he  said,  "  if  I  ever 
saw  it ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  rather 
avoid  looking." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had  no 
reason  for  that." 

"  Oh,  you  know  the  maxim,"  he 
replied  :  "  '  II  n'y  a  guere  d'occasion  ou 
Ton  fit  un  mechant  marche  de  renoncer 
au  bien  qu'on  dit  de  nous  4  condition  de 
n'en  dire  point  de  mal  1 ' ' 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  see  both, 
as  Mr.  Pinkney  does,"  she  said.  "  Isn't 
it  braver,  don't  you  think  ]  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Milner's  avoid- 
ance of  criticism  arose  from  pure 
indifference.  The  only  criticism  he 
sought  and  respected  was  that  of 
painters  whom  he  recognised  as 
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masters,  rather  despising  the  kind 
of  temperament  that  could  be  exalted 
or  depressed  by  a  few  anonymous  lines 
in  a  newspaper.  But  he  did  not  ex- 
plain this — why  should  he  1  She  took 
a  purely  reflex  interest  in  his  views, 
which  only  became  important  to  her 
as  they  contrasted  with  Pinkney's — 
and  Milner  was  above  any  petty  desire 
to  lower  him  in  her  estimation. 

"Braver,  perhaps — in  some  cases," 
he  said  in  reply  to  her  last  query. 
"But  then  I  don't  pretend  to  that 
form  of  bravery." 

"  I  think  that  is  a  pity,"  she  said 
simply,  and  her  next  remark  was  on  a 
different  subject. 

In  spite  of  all  the  enchantment  of 
being  there  with  her  alone  in  those 
moonlit  alleys,  Milner  had  a  foretaste 
of  the  added  bitterness  that  he  was 
preparing  for  himself.  Each  fresh 
word  or  look  of  hers  increased  his 
subjection,  and  he  tried  to  store  them 
up  in  his  memory  against  the  famine 
that  was  at  hand.  Suddenly,  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  shadow,  he  noticed 
that  the  rose  had  fallen  from  her  dress, 
and  some  impulse  of  self-discipline  or 
self-torture  drove  him  to  say  :  "  Surely 
you  were  wearing  a  rose  just  now — 
have  you  dropped  it  by  any  chance, 
and  can  I  try  to  find  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  must  have  fastened  it  carelessly," 
she  said,  and  he  could  read  nothing  in 
her  tranquil  face.  "  We  might  go 
back  and  look,  perhaps — no,  it's  too 
late,  Mrs.  Rossiter  is  calling  us,  it 
really  doesn't  matter.  I  can  get 
another  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Rossiter's  voice  sounded  a 
little  sharp.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Milner — 
have  you  any  idea  what  the  time  is1? 
Nearly  twelve  !  Celia,  you  will  be  so 
tired  to-morrow,  I  really  [must  send 
you  to  bed.  And  there  is  Arthur, 
asleep  in  the  open  air  all  this  time — 
Wake  up,  Arthur,  do,  or  you'll  get  no 
sleep  at  all  to-night." 

Rossiter  groped  about  the  turf  at 
his  feet  and  picked  up  a  cold  cigar. 
"I  should  have  dropped  off  in  another 
moment,  I  believe,"  he  said,  yawning. 
"Will  anybody  have  anything  before 


we  turn  in? — it's  all  inside,"  and  he 
led  the  way  in  through  the  windows. 

Before  she  said  good-night,  Mrs. 
Rossiter  found  an  opportunity  of 
saying  privately  to  Milner,  "  I  can't 
get  anything  out  of  him  as  yet,  but 
it's  all  going  on  as  well  as  possible, 

and  by  this  time  to-morrow "  she 

broke  off  with  an  arch  little  nod  and 
a  laugh.  Milner  laughed  too,  though 
he  had  little  enough  to  laugh  about. 

When  every  one  else  had  gone  up- 
stairs except  his  host,  who  stayed  to 
superintend  such  locking  -  up  as  a 
country-house  requires,  Milner  wan- 
dered back  to  the  path  Celia  and  he 
had  taken.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
the  rose  he  was  in  search  of,  and 
picked  it  up  without  any  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  its  owner.  Then  he 
came  to  his  senses  all  at  once.  "  You 
ass ! "  he  muttered,  with  a  savage 
laugh  at  himself,  and  flung  the  rose 
far  away  amongst  the  currant  bushes  : 
after  which  he  came  in  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

But  when  he  awoke  next  morning, 
to  the  sounds  of  clacking  poultry, 
hissing,  splashing,  and  stamping :  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stables,  and 
the  "  roo-coo-hooing "  of  pigeons  on 
the  eaves,  he  felt  almost  cheerful 
again.  Through  the  open  window, 
where  the  clematis  breathed  its  delicate 
fragrance,  he  could  see  the  landscape 
hushed  in  Sunday  peace  and  already 
quivering  in  a  hot  haze ;  and  as  he  lay 
and  watched  the  dancing  reflections 
which  the  water  in  his  bath  was  send- 
ing across  the  ceiling,  he  had  a  sense 
of  physical  well-being  which  braced 
him  to  face  the  worst  which  the  day 
might  bring  him.  And  what  was  the 
worst  after  all  ?  Only  the  engage- 
ment of  a  girl  who  would  be  no  more 
removed  from  him  then  than  she  was 
already.  Why  should  he  expect  more 
from  life  than  it  could  possibly  give 
him  ?  He  was  determined  to  be  a  fool 
no  longer. 

He  was  assisted  in  these  philoso- 
phical resolves  after  breakfast,  for 
Mrs.  Rossiter  carried  Celia  off  to 
church  with  the  children,  and  as  there 
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was  only  one  vacant  seat  in  the 
carriage,  it  fell  to  Pinkney  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  Milner  was  left  behind 
to  potter  about  the  grounds  with  his 
host,  smoking  cigarettes  and  wondering 
why  hours  were  so  irregularly  divided, 
until  the  return  of  the  church-party. 

"  Well,  had  a  good  sermon  1 "  asked 
Rossiter,  in  the  sort  of  tone  in  which 
he  would  inquire  after  a  day's  sport. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  really,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "  it  was  so  fearfully  hot.  The 
Duncombes  were  there,  Arthur,  and 
the  Baylisses  want  us  to  lend  them 
our  net  for  the  tournament.  I  sup- 
pose we  must !  " 

Celia  took  a  garden-seat  near  the 
bench  on  which  Milner  had  been 
sitting.  She  said  nothing,  and  she 
seemed  to  him  fairer  than  ever,  with 
that  spiritual  light  still  lingering  on 
her  sweet  serious  face.  He  was  not 
too  orthodox  himself,  but  he  had  never 
felt  greatly  attracted  by  the  free- 
thinking  type  of  girl. 

The  poet  was  out  of  temper,  for 
Bobby  had  kicked  his  shins  in  the 
carriage  on  the  way  from  church  to  a 
degree  which  led  to  his  being  informed, 
privately,  that  he  was  "an  infernal 
little  nuisance "  ;  whereupon  Bobby, 
who  was  apt  to  be  sensitive  on  un- 
foreseen occasions,  burst  into  tears 
which,  to  Pinkney's  horror,  promptly 
became  roars,  only  to  be  consoled  by 
Celia  and  the  luncheon- gong. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  in  the 
shade  on  rugs  or  hammocks,  with  the 
reviews  and  illustrated  papers,  though 
Celia  Lascelles  was  the  only  person 
with  energy  enough  to  read  a  line  of 
them.  Milner  lay  where  he  could 
watch  her,  and  print  her  face  more 
deeply  still  on  his  memory — it  was  not 
exactly  the  surest  way  of  carrying  out 
his  good  resolutions,  but  it  was  too 
hot  to  be  consistent. 

The  children  came  out  by  and  by, 
and,  with  their  usual  powers  of  memory, 
claimed  fulfilment  of  Milner's  promised 
story,  which  did  not  paralyse  him  as 
it  might  some  men,  for  he  had  often 
had  to  keep  child-sitters  amused  and 
interested.  So  he  told  them  the  legend 


of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  whose 
wicked  husband  forbade  her  to  carry 
food  to  the  poor,  and  who  dared  never- 
theless to  disobey  him  in  secret.  And 
how  one  day,  when  she  was  carrying  a 
basket  of  food  covered  by  a  linen  cloth, 
she  met  her  husband,  who  demanded 
to  know  what  was  in  the  basket.  "  / 
should  have  said,  'mind  your  own 
business,  you  disagreeable  pig  ! '"  said 
Madge  at  this  point.  "  She  was 
afraid,"  answered  Milner,  "  and  so 
she  said  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
her  head.  '  Roses — only  roses  ! '  she 
cried,  quite  forgetting  that  it  was 
winter.  So  he  said,  '  I  don't  believe 
you,'  and  with  t)nat  he  tore  the  cloth 
from  the  basket."  Milner  saw  the 
whole  scene  he  was  describing,  and  the 
saint  was  Celia.  "And  then,"  he 
continued,  "  just  as  she  gave  herself 
up  for  lost,  a  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened— the  basket  was  found  to  be 
full  of  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite 
roses." 

Both  children  gave  a  long  drawn 
"  Oh  !  "  and  Bobby's  interest  displayed 
itself  by  a  strong  anxiety  to  learn 
whether  the  poor  people  got  their 
dinner  after  all. 

Madge  took  an  unexpectedly  moral 
view  :  "  I  don't  think  she  deserved  it," 
she  said. 

Celia  laughed  :  she  had  evidently 
been  following,  the  conversation. 
"  What  makes  you  think  that,  you 
queer  child?  "  she  asked. 

"  She  oughtn't  to  have  told  a  story ! " 
said  Madge.  "  Why,  only  suppose 
if  the  miracle  had  been  the  least  little 
bit  late,  and  the  wicked  man  had 
caught  a  sandwich  turning  into  a  rose, 
where  would  she  have  been  then  ?  " 

"Perhaps  she  never  said  anything, 
Madgie,"  said  Celia.  "Perhaps  it  was 
all  done  before  she  could  say  a  word." 

"  We  may  be  pretty  certain  of  one 
thing,"  observed  Pinkney,  with  a  half 
yawn,  when  the  children  were  gone, 
"that  that  poor  unfortunate  husband, 
with  whom  I  confess  to  a  strong  sym- 
pathy, was  never  allowed  to  hear  the 
last  of  those  roses.  What  would  you 
have  said,"  he  added,  turning  to  Celia 
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"  in  such  trying  circumstances  —  I 
mean,  if  you  had  been  met  with  the 
basket?" 

"Oh,"  said  Celia,  "I'm  afraid  I 
should  have — well,  risked  a  miracle  of 
some  kind." 

"  But  a  more  probable  one  ? — I  see," 
said  the  poet.  Milner  did  not  believe 
it :  even  as  she  said  the  words,  her 
face  contradicted  them. 

Later  on,  Celia,  Pinkney  and  Milner 
were  alone  on  the  lawn  :  Rossiter  had 
retired  to  observe  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  his  study ;  and  Mrs. 
Rossiter  had  taken  the  children  indoors 
for  their  Sunday  chapter. 

"  It's  a  shade  cooler,"  said  the  poet, 
gracefully  vacating  his  hammock. 
"  Miss  Lascelles,  I  made  acquaintance 
with  a  very  agreeable  family  of  rasp- 
berries this  morning — will  you  come 
to  pay  an  afternoon  call  with  me  1 
It's  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  they'll 
like  it."  She  rose  smiling.  "It 
sounds  rather  tempting,"  she  said ; 
and  then,  with  a  little  Hush,  she  put 
the  paper  she  had  been  reading  into 
Milner's  hand.  "  Have  you  seen  this 
week's  'Scrutator"?"  she  said  rather 
nervously.  "  I  wish  you  would  read 
it.  I  think  you  would  find  some  of  it 
interesting." 

Milner  was  repelled  by  this  proceed- 
ing. It  hurt  him  that  she  should  think 
him  likely  to  force  himself  upon  them, 
and,  worse  still,  should  condescend  to 
prevent  him  by  so  crude  a  device  as 
this.  He  let  the  paper  lie  unopened 
as  he  watched  the  pair  disappear. 
After  all,  he  ought  to  be  glad  that 
she  had  shown  herself  in  this  light  : 
it  made  resignation  so  much  easier. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  any 
comfort  he  found  in  this  reflection  was 
of  a  very  transitory  kind.  But  it  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference for  the  time  at  least.  He 
waited  there  for  them  to  return  with- 
out more  than  a  passing  curiosity 
whether  Pinkney  had  put  his  fortune 
to  the  touch  or  not ;  and  before  he 
had  any  means  of  ascertaining  how 
this  might  be,  Mrs.  Eossiter  came  out 
and  organised  a  stroll  before  dinner. 


"  I  think  they  are  both  going  on  beauti- 
fully," she  said,  with  rather  a  culinary 
tone,  as  she  watched  Pinkney  and 
Celia,  who  were  walking  in  front. 
"  You  see,  they're  keeping  a  little 
apart,  but  I  call  that  a  good  sign — 
they're  beginning  to  feel  shy  with  one 
another.  I  do  so  hope  there'll  be  a 
nice  moon  again  to-night !  " 

Pinkney  was  beheading  the  poppies 
as  he  went,  like  another  Tarquin ;  and 
he  seemed  to  find  the  children  in  the 
way,  as  they  were  constantly  running 
up  to  Celia  with  excited  questions  and 
exclamations.  "  You  see  I  don't  call 
the  children  away,"  exclaimed  diplo- 
matic Mrs.  Rossiter.  "  A  little  hin- 
drance of  that  sort  is  very  stimulating 
sometimes.  Isn't  it  interesting  to 
arrange  for  people  like  this?  I  do 
enjoy  it  so  immensely.  I  think  you 
are  rather  amused  by  it  too,  Mr. 
Milner,  though  you  won't  deign  to 
admit  it." 

Milner  said  he  found  it  highly  enter- 
taining ;  and,  in  a  cynical  way,  this 
was  not  untrue  just  then.  At  dinner 
that  evening  some  allusion  was  made 
to  a  recent  marriage  of  convenience, 
which  led  to  an  outburst  of  eloquent 
scorn  on  the  part  of  Pinkney.  He 
did  not  understand — could  not  recog- 
nise, any  union  where  love  admittedly 
had  no  part.  It  was  one  of  the  hide- 
ous mockeries  of  the  age,  which  he 
would  never  countenance,  even  by 
attending  the  ceremony.  "Though 
for  the  matter  of  that,"  he  added 
ingenuously,  "  I  never  go  to  any  wed- 
ding unless  I  can  help  it :  they  bore 
me!" 

Milner  almost  unconsciously  avoided 
all  unnecessary  conversation  with  Celia 
Lascelles.  She  had  disappointed  him, 
and  he  felt  no  further  interest  in  her 
— or  so  at  least  he  persuaded  himself. 

In  the  garden  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Rossiter  repeated  her  manoeuvres  of 
the  previous  night,  and  if  Nugent 
Pinkney  was  really  anxious  to  declare 
himself,  every  facility  was  given  him. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  could  not  resist  a  low 
laugh  of  delight,  as  she  saw  the  younger 
couple  coming  towards  them  after  a 
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comparatively  short  absence  in  the 
propitious  obscurity  of  those  alleys. 
"It  has  come,"  she  cried,  "already! 
I  can  tell  from  the  way  they  are 
walking — as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
say  to  one  another.  Engaged  couples 
are  too  funny  !  " 

Celia  was  looking  marvellously  fair 
in  the  moonlight.  Milner  thought  her 
eyes  had  a  wistful  deprecation  in  them 
as  she  stood  before  him,  and  he  won- 
dered why — -surely  she  could  not  have 
guessed  his  unhappy  secret.  And 
then  he  found  that,  just  as  before, 
they  were  left  together ;  Mrs.  Rossiter 
having  detached  Pinkney,  with  the 
object  no  doubt  of  listening  to  his 
raptures.  "  Had  we  not  better  stroll 
on?"  he  suggested,  unable  even  now 
to  keep  his  heart  from  beating  faster 
at  the  prospect  of  one  more  walk  alone 
with  her :  it  was  the  last,  she  need 
not  grudge  it  him.  She  did  not,  but 
assented  silently,  and  they  strolled 
on,  without  a  word  on  either  side  for 
some  moments. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Milner," 
began  Celia  at  last,  evidently  in  some 
embarrassment, — "you  have  not  told 
me  yet  whether  you  are  pleased — I 
thought  you  would  care  a  little." 

He  had  never  expected  this — that 
she,  Celia,  should  show  such  a  want 
of  ordinary  delicacy — that  she  should 
be  a  common  coquette  after  all !  He 
felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  her  just 
then,  despite  all  her  loveliness,  and 
the  magic  of  her  voice. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  given  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  I  am  any- 
thing but  pleased,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Ah — you  are  not  pleased,"  she 
cried.  "I  have  made  a  mistake? — 
that  is  how  it  seems  to  you — I  see  it 
myself,  now ! " 

Such  extraordinary  candour  almost 
deprived  him  of  words.  "  Once  more," 
he  said,  "let  me  assure  you  that  I 
should  not  dream  of  presuming  so  far. 
I  have  no  right  to  think  such  a  thing, 
and  I  don't  think  it :  surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  any  more  about  it  ? " 

"You  must  be  very  proud,"  she 
said,  "to  be  so  easily  offended — for 


you  are  offended,  whether  you  admit 
it  or  not.  Why  are  you  ?" 

"  If  I  am,"  he  said,  "  the  reason  is 
one  of  those  things  that  one  does  not 
explain." 

"  That  only  means  that  you  are 
unreasonable.  Surely,  there  was 
nothing  in  that  notice  to  offend  you, 
surely  you  cannot  quarrel  with  what 
the  '  Scrutator '  said  —  it  was  all 
praise." 

"  The  '  Scrutator '  !  "  he  repeated 
blankly,  "  what  has  the  '  Scrutator  ' 
to  do  with  it  1  " 

"  Was  it  not  the  paper  I  wanted 
you  to  read  this  afternoon  1 "  she  said 
impatiently.  "  You  haven't  even 
looked  at  it,  I  see !  I  ought  to  have 
known  better,  perhaps,  after  what 
you  said  ;  but  I  thought  it  might 
please  you,  for  all  that !  " 

Milner  turned  hot  as  he  realised 
how  narrow  had  been  his  escape — 
only  the  merest  chance  had  saved  him 
from  offending  her  irretrievably.  But 
almost  immediately  came  the  revul- 
sion of  tenderness,  of  joyful  recog- 
nition that  his  ideal  remained  to  him 
still.  It  was  hard  to  have  to  confine 
himself  to  commonplaces,  but  it  was 
his  plain  duty  just  then. 

"If  I  had  only  known,"  he  said 
remorsefully, — "  but  I  never  imagined ; 
and  believe  me,  Miss  Lascelles,  I  am 
very  grateful  to .  you  for  such  a  kind 
thought — you  must  believe  it,  or  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself." 

She  smiled.  "  Oh,  I  will  believe  it, 
now  you  have  told  me  so.  I  did 
really  think  something  had  offended 
you  at  first,  but  since  it  hasn't —  Do 
you  know,  I  shall  be  quite  sorry  to 
have  to  go  back  to-morrow — shall  not 
you  ? " 

"Very,"  he  said.  "Especially  as  I 
shall  not  plunge  into  gaiety  again,  as 
I  suppose  you  will." 

"  Oh,  there  are  not  many  things  to 
come  off  now,  and  we  are  going  away 
earlier  than  usual  this  season.  I  am 
rather  glad :  I  was  getting  tired  of 
going  out,  and  I  like  Cromer." 

"You  are  going  to  Cromer?"  he 
asked.  "I  was  thinking  of  doing 
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some  sketching  along  the  Norfolk 
coast."  This  was  true,  though  he  had 
decided  in  favour  of  Brittany. 

"Then  we  may  see  something  of 
you  :  Cromer  is  not  very  large." 

"  There  may  be  others  I  shall  know 
there,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  a 
tolerably  successful  assumption  of 
carelessness ;  "  or,  at  least,  one  other." 

"There  are  generally  more  people 
one  knows  at  such  places  than  one 
quite  wants  to  see,  aren't  there  1 "  she 
said. 

"  I — I  was  thinking  of  people  I  had 
met  with  here — of  Mr.  Pinkney,"  he 
said  desperately. 

"  Is  Mr.  Pinkney  going  to  Cromer  ] 
Has  he  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  No — I  thought  it  might  be  possible 
that 

"I  don't  know  at  all  what  Mr. 
Pinkney's  plans  may  be,"  she  said  a 
little  stiffly;  "but  I  can't  think  of 
anything  more  unlikely  than  his 
coming  to  Cromer." 

There  was  something  in  her  manner, 
he  thought,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  wished  to  disclaim  all  interest 
in  the  poet's  movements,  and  it  gave 
him  a  negative  satisfaction.  At  all 
events  she  was  still  free ;  and,  come 
what  might,  he  had  this  interview  to 
look  back  upon  and  be  thankful  for  : 
he  could  very  well  be  content  with 
that  for  the  present. 

Celia  and  Pinkney  went  up  to  town 
next  morning  with  their  host  by  one 
of  the  early  business  trains.  Milner 
did  not  follow  till  later,  and  before 
he  left  Mrs.  Rossiter  made  a  half- 
acknowledgment  of  failure.  "  I'm 
afraid,"  she  said,  "  we  were  a  little 
premature  after  all.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  last  night,  and  from  what  I 


could  make  out  he  has  some  absurd 
romantic  scruples  against  marrying 
with  his  present  income  ;  but  I  shall 
not  give  up  hope  yet !  " 

"Nor  shall  I,"  said  Milner  to 
himself. 

Two  months  later  Mrs.  Eossiter 
burst  in  upon  her  husband  in  his 
study  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
"  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  put  down  that 
stupid  gun  and  listen  to  this.  I  call  it 
dreadful !  Celia  Lascelles  has  written 
from  Cromer  to  tell  me  she  is  en- 
gaged— and,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
to  Frank  Milner  !  Foolish,  foolish 
girl!" 

"  Don't  see  it,"  said  Rossiter.  "  Mil- 
ner isn't  a  bad  chap,  and  they  tell  me 
he's  making  an  uncommonly  good 
income." 

"  But  oh,  men  never  see  these 
things  !  I  tell  you  she's  doing  it  out 
of  pique,  because  Nugent  Pinkney — 
why,  you  saw  them  when  they  were 
down  here  !  And, — well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  Frank  Milner  will  find  out  one 
day  that  he  has  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take— and  I  only  hope  he  won't  find 
it  out  too  late  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Rossiter,  "  I  know  I 
should  think  it  worth  risking  in  his 
place.  I  never  had  much  opinion  of 
the  other  fellow.  She's  too  good  for 
young  Pinkney." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  re- 
torted his  wife.  "  The  real  point  is 
that  she  likes  him  best  all  the  time, 
and  is  marrying  to  spite  herself ;  and 
she'll  be  wretched  if  she  does." 

"  Ah,"  said  Rossiter.  "  I  suppose 
you'll  write  and  congratulate  'em  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course  !  "  said  his  wife. 
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A  NEW  OVERLAND   ROUTE  TO   INDIA. 


THIS  autumn  will  witness  the 
opening  of  a  line  of  railway  which 
will  bring  us  one  day  and  a  half 
nearer  to  our  eastern  empire.  Brin- 
disi  will  then  have  to  bid  adieu 
to  rich  English  travellers  and  lux- 
urious steamers ;  for  when  once  the 
line  is  opened  through  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  through  Servia  and  .Mace- 
donia to  Salonica,  the  sea-passage  to 
Alexandria  will  be  considerably  short- 
ened, a  much  better  harbour  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  steamers,  and 
bad  sailors,  too,  will  vastly  prefer  the 
calm,  island-studded  yEgean  to  being 
tossed  "up  and  down  in  Adria." 
The  new  line  will  do  more  than 
this :  it  will  open  out  a  new  field  for 
tourists  ;  and  as  we  traversed  the  wild 
Balkans  this  spring,  we  sighed  to  think 
that  they  would  soon  become  as  hack- 
neyed as  the  Alps,  and  that  the  quaint 
customs  and  costumes  we  saw  were 
about  to  fight  their  death-struggle  with 
civilisation,  as  others  nearer  home  have 
done,  now  surviving  only,  like  the 
Highland  kilt,  a  mockery  of  what 
they  once  were. 

Belgrade  is  the  central  pivot  of  this 
new  development  of  railways.  From 
here  to  Salonica,  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Morava  and  the  Vardar,  the  distance 
which  took  us  a  week  to  traverse  will 
in  a  few  months  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  one  day,  whilst  a  branch 
line  through  Pirot  and  Sophia  to  Con- 
stantinople will  bring  that  capital 
much  nearer  to  us.  All  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  which  enforced  on 
the  Balkan  provinces  a  scheme  for 
uniting  themselves  with  civilisation ; 
and  the  system  would  have  been  per- 
fected long  ago  had  not  the  Turks 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  rapid  march  of  their  arch-enemy, 
Progress.  For  some  time  past  the 
line  to  Salonica  has  been  finished ;  but 


the  Porte  has  listened  to  rumours  con- 
cerning the  covetous  eyes  Austria  is 
casting  on  Salonica,  and  in  their  own 
feeble  way  they  have  sought  to  check 
this  by  ordering  the  first  few  rails  in 
their  own  territory  to  be  removed — 
as  if  a  march  of  half  a  mile  would 
stop  an  advancing  army  intent  on 
Salonica ! 

Belgrade  is  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portant position  it  will  occupy  as  a 
railway  -  centre.  Property  has  im- 
mensely increased  in  value :  new 
streets  are  rapidly  replacing  old  ones ; 
and  a  sumptuous  hotel  has  been 
erected,  by  a  curious  fatality,  on  the 
top  of  a  Turkish  cemetery.  All  pro- 
gress in  the  East  marches  over  the  ruins 
of  Turkey.  Buda  Pesth  once  bristled 
with  minarets  :  now  there  is  only  one 
mosque  left,  which  being  the  tomb  of 
a  generally  venerated  individual  has 
escaped  destruction.  In  the  vast  plain 
of  Hungary  you  find  vestiges  of  all 
former  civilisations,  Roman  remains 
and  mediaeval  castles,  but  of  the  Turks 
absolutely  nothing.  At  Belgrade  it- 
self, the  fortress  of  which  the  Turks 
held  until  a  few  years  ago,  you  see 
only  one  mosque,  now  used  as  the 
gasometer  of  the  theatre.  Further 
south  at  Nisch,  which  has  so  recently 
been  added  to  Servia,  a  few  Turks 
may  possibly  still  be  seen  living  in 
strict  retirement,  whose  only  object 
in  life  is  to  realise  their  property  and 
get  them  gone.  One  almost  regrets 
this  total  obliteration  of  a  race  which 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
these  regions  for  four  hundred  years  ; 
but  so  it  is  with  the  Turks.  They 
knew  no  civilisation  when  they  came  : 
they  obstinately  refused  to  learn  any  ; 
and  now  in  a  dignified  fashion  they 
make  their  bow  and  retire.  In  this 
they  differ  from  all  other  races  which 
have  occupied  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Greeks,  Romans,  Bulgarians  have  in 
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their  turn  ruled  and  been  subject  to 
others.  The  Turks  refuse  to  do  this  : 
as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  the 
government  of  a  province  they  quit  it 
for  ever.  If  they  cannot  rule,  they 
will  not  obey.  All  the  Mussulmans 
who  propose  still  to  stay  in  their 
homes,  will  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be 
descended  from  Christian  perverts, 
who  will  in  a  few  years  be  converted 
back  again  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors. 

At  Salonica  one  realises  how  easily 
the  Turk  returns  to  his  nomad  condi- 
tion. If  it  is  the  will  of  Allah  that 
he  should  enjoy  himself,  nobody  can 
lead  a  life  of  more  abject  self-indulg- 
ence ;  but  should  his  fate  settle  him  in 
a  shanty  made  of  scraps  of  tin  covered 
with  canvas,  there  also  he  is  content. 
His  diminutive  abode  is  still  scrupu- 
lously divided  into  haremlik  and  selam- 
lik ;  and  at  Salonica  all  round  the 
mosques  outside  the  walls,  in  any 
retired  corner  they  can  find,  live  con- 
tentedly the  refugees  from  the  con- 
quered provinces  in  the  huts  they  have 
erected,  making  no  effort  to  ameliorate 
their  position,  but  ready  to  "  move 
on "  when  civilisation,  which  they 
dread  as  a  beggar  dreads  the  police- 
man, bids  them  to  do  so.  I  know  a 
Turk,  once  comfortably  lodged  in  a 
town  in  Thessaly,  who  has  received  the 
most  favourable  offers  from  the  Greek 
Government  to  return  to  his  old  house  : 
he  prefers  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Salonica  to  living  in  afflu- 
ence under  the  rule  of  the  Infidel. 

Servia  and  her  King  Milan  are  not 
unimportant  factors  in  the  struggle 
for  civilisation  which  is  now  agitating 
the  Balkans.  In  Servia  the  Radicals 
are  the  party  of  inaction,  the  Conser- 
vatives the  party  of  progress :  the 
former  is  the  Russian  party,  the  latter 
the  Austrian,  with  King  Milan  at  its 
head.  The  puzzle  grows  clear,  how- 
ever, on  examination.  Servia  is  a 
country  without  an  aristocracy,  essen- 
tially democratic  :  no  one  is  rich,  no 
one  is  poor  :  everybody  has  some  pro- 
perty, however  small.  Consequently 
the  democrats  see  in  the  advance  of 


civilisation  a  possible  cause  of  disturb- 
ance ;  and  Russia,  who  wishes  to  keep 
the  Slav  population,  like  her  own, 
ignorant  and  backward,  naturally 
supports  the  democrats  in  their  wish 
to  maintain  the  present  order  of 
things.  For  some  time  past  the  King's 
party  has  been  in  the  ascendant :  the 
railway  is  open  from  one  end  of  Servia 
to  the  other :  education  is  advancing 
with  rapid  strides,  and,  as  happens  in 
all  progressing  countries,  the  weak 
must  give  way  and  the  barrier  of 
equality  be  broken  down.  This 
struggle  of  the  democracy  against 
improvement  has  been  the  same  in 
all  the  countries  that  the  Turk 
has  vacated :  it  was  until  recently 
the  same  in  Greece  and  in  the  other 
Balkan  provinces,  and  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  golden  rule  of 
Turkish  autocracy — namely,  to  exile 
the  great  families  and  rule  the  rest 
arbitrarily.  Four  centuries  of  this 
rule  have  created  a  population  of  sub- 
missive, laborious  peasants,  who  under- 
stand economy  better  than  most  people, 
and  are  excessively  avaricious.  No  one 
in  Turkey,  however  rich  he  may  be, 
wishes  to  be  thought  so.  A  Jew  of 
Salonica,  with  piles  of  gold  in  his 
coffers,  goes  about  in  clothes  that  a 
beggar  in  England  would  not  pick  up. 
Consequently  this  population  resents 
the  idea  of  civilisation,  realising  that 
it  will  aggrandise  capability  and  bring 
with  it  poverty,  an  unknown  enemy  in 
a  country  where  all  are  poor.  If  you 
enter  any  number  of  cottages  on  the 
highland  frontier  of  Turkey  you  will 
not  find  one  in  which  the  furniture 
would  fetch  a  pound  at  an  auction. 
A  wooden  bench,  a  few  wooden  stools, 
an  old  cauldron,  and  a  water- jar  form 
all  the  household  gods ;  while  the 
owners  sleep  on  the  ground  in  skin 
cloaks. 

The  Hungarians  will  tell  you  that 
the  West  ends  with  them,  a  polite 
way  of  stating  that  all  to  the  east  of 
them  are  uncivilised.  In  spite  of  this 
King  Milan  and  his  party  will  soon 
demonstrate  that  the  West  is  a  pro- 
gressive term,  and  by  no  means 
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stationary  at  the  confines  of  Hungary. 
King  Milan  is  a  fine  speciman  of  a 
bourgeois  king,  vigorous,  intelligent, 
and  not  too  refined.  Next  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  he  is  probably  the 
least  to  be  envied  of  all  European 
sovereigns,  for  the  Karageorgevitches 
are  for  ever  plotting  for  a  return  to 
power,  and  are  not  over-scrupulous  in 
the  means  they  employ.  The  tragic 
end  of  Prinse  Michel,  the  popular 
ruler  for  twenty  years,  must  be  for 
ever  before  him.  As  he  daily  rides  or 
drives  through  his  grounds  at  Topchi- 
der  he  sees  the  spot  where  his"  pre- 
decessor was  murdered,  railed  off  and 
kept  as  a  public  sight ;  and  when  he 
reflects  that  he  himself  is  by  no  means 
so  popular,  his  sensations  must  be  far 
from  pleasant.  Though  the  Servians 
are  proud  of  Queen  Natalia,  and  call 
her  the  most  beautiful  Queen  in  the 
world,  they  are  not  nearly  so  partial 
to  her  husband.  The  Obrenovitch  do 
all  they  can  to  establish  popularity. 
Queen  Natalia  visits  the  sick  :  she  is 
the  head  of  a  Ladies'  Association  for 
encouraging  the  reproduction  of 
Servian  aprons,  gloves,  and  em- 
broideries, with  which  to  catch  the 
gold  of  travellers ;  and  she  herself 
looks  lovely  in  the  many  photographs 
that  have  been  taken  of  her  in  the 
costume  of  the  Servian  peasant.  But 
as  yet  the  ladies  of  the  Servian 
Court  are  far  behind  their  husbands 
in  civilisation.  They  smoke  cigar- 
ettes, they  wear  a  Servian  jacket 
and  an  Oriental  fez,  with  a  flounce  in 
fashion  amongst  us  in  the  early  days 
of  photography.  King  Milan  has  given 
for  the  use  of  the  people  his  pre- 
decessor's villa  at  Topchi-der  with  its 
lovely  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  the 
regular  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgrade,  who  are  allowed  to  wander 
through  the  rooms  in  which  Prince 
Miloch,  the  half-brigand  chief  who 
led  Servia  on  to  freedom,  lived  and 
died.  The  relics  of  this  prince  are  all 
laid  out  on  his  bed  and  in  the  ad- 
joining room  :  here  the  curious  can 
see  his  nightgown  neatly  spread  out, 
the  flag,  made  of  a  cotton  pocket- 


handkerchief,  which  he  always  carried 
to  keep  off  the  flies,  a  pair  of  his 
drawers  marked  M.O.6.,  the  boots 
which  he  himself  mended  with  a 
cobbler's  skill ;  and  in  a  golden  casket 
is  preserved  a  roll  of  bread  which  he 
walled  up  in  the  palace  before  he  fled 
in  1854,  and  found  there  on  his  return 
in  1860.  The  relics  of  a  new  country 
are  always  amusing.  An  American 
once  gave  me  a  scrap  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's wedding-dress,  treasured,  and 
doubtless  as  often  reproduced,  as 
portions  of  the  true  cross. 

Servia  looks  like  a  garden  of  Eden 
when  you  come  down  into  it  from  the 
bare  uncultivated  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  we  came  down  into  it  in  a 
somewhat  airy  fashion, — travelling  for 
six  hours  on  an  open  truck  of  a  ballast- 
train  through  the  gracious  permission 
of  the  director  of  the  line  which  is 
about  to  be  opened.  But  as  this  un- 
usual method  of  locomotion  enabled  us 
to  travel  without  an  escort,  and  to 
get  over  dangerous  and  uninteresting 
ground  much  quicker  than  we  other- 
wise should  have  done,  we  were  thank- 
ful and  thought  little  of  the  blinding 
dust  and  keen  mountain  air.  Fifteen 
miles  from  the  first  Servian  town,  and, 
five  from  the  Turkish  frontier,  we  and 
our  luggage  were  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  roadside,  hopeless  beyond  measure 
as  to  our  future  progress.  Again  a 
railway  official  came  to  our  aid  :  M. 
Hazelaire,  the  French  engineer  of  the 
new  line,  invited  us  to  his  temporary 
residence,  spread  an  excellent  lunch 
before  us,  and  entertained  us  admirably 
until  a  carriage  could  be  found  to 
convey  us  to  our  destination. 

French  enterprise  in  these  Balkan 
provinces  is  truly  remarkable.  All 
the  new  system  of  railways  is  being 
engineered  by  them,  not  only  in 
Turkey  but  in  Greece  ;  and  their  great 
scheme  of  joining  Athens  by  rail  with 
Europe  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  French 
companies  are  draining  Lake  Copais, 
and  cutting  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth :  Frenchmen  are  thinking 
seriously  of  a  railway  to  Bagdad  by 
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the  Euphrates  valley ;  and  each  of  the 
little  towns  we  visited  on  our  way 
through  Macedonia  and  Servia  was 
gay  with  a  little  French  society  of 
railway-engineers.  One  could  not  but 
ask  one's  self,  what  are  we  English 
doing  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  entirely 
driven  out  of  a  market  which  a  few 
years  back  was  all  our  own  ? 

M.  Hazelaire's  stories  of  his  life 
amongst  the  wilds  of  Macedonia  and 
Servia  were  highly  romantic.  He  had, 
he  said,  long  given  up  living  in  the 
villages,  where  the  constant  assassina- 
tions from  the  blood-feuds,  which 
entailed  on  every  kinsman  of  a  mur- 
dered man  the  necessity  of  revenge, 
had  begun  to  work  on  his  spirits. 
There  is  absolutely  no  government  in 
these  mountain  villages,  where  human 
nature  in  its  most  depraved  form  is 
allowed  to  have  its  fling.  He  looked 
forward  to  his  release  from  his  long 
exile  in  a  few  weeks  ;  but  sighed  a 
little  when  he  told  us  that  Austria 
was  going  to  buy  up  the  line,  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  brain  and  the  work 
of  years.  "  Austria,"  he  said,  "  will 
then  have  it  all  her  own  way  down 
here :  in  case  of  war  she  will  be  able 
to  leave  Turkey  and  Servia  with 
nothing  but  the  rails,  and  no  rolling- 
stock  to  work  them  with." 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
presents  a  greater  conglomeration  of 
nationalities  than  Upper  Macedonia, 
tiskiib  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  a 
highly  romantic  town  on  the  Vardar, 
somewhat  recalling  Saltzburg  in  its 
position,  with  its  old  castle  of  the 
Slav  kings  built  on  Eoman  founda- 
tions, and  dominating  a  river  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  genuine  Roman  build, 
with  a  background  of  mountains  only 
free  from  snow  in  the  midsummer 
months.  In  the  bazaars  you  hear 
every  language  spoken  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  ordinary  tongue  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  such  a  mixture  of  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  that  it  puzzles  even  those 
who  know  both.  We  tarried  a  few 
days  at  Uskiib,  for  the  festival  of  the 
great  Bulgarian  martyr  Methodios, 
who  converted  people  to  Christianity 


by  painting  horribly  realistic  pictures 
of  Hell,  and  the  town  on  that  day 
was  ablaze  with  colour  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes. Towards  evening  the  peasants 
returned  to  their  mountain-homes  with 
their  children  and  their  asses,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  Flights 
into  Egypt  from  a  picture  gallery; 
only  here  the  order  of  things  was 
sometimes  reversed,  the  father  sitting 
on  the  ass  and  carrying  the  child,  whilst 
his  smart  wife  stalked  on  in  front. 
For  the  artist  Uskiib  will  presently 
be  a  new-found  Paradise.  At  present, 
however,  the  adventurous  sketcher 
would  soon  find  himself  in  durance 
vile  if  he  attempted  to  commit  to 
paper  the  commanding  fortress,  the 
picturesque  mosques,  or  the  remains 
of  old  Byzantine  churches  which 
have  merely  been  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism by  the  addition  of  a 
minaret.  In  the  days  of  the  late 
Greek  Empire  Uskiib  was  known  as 
Scopia,  which  is  short  for  Episcopia, 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
Near  the  bazaar  you  may  still  visit  a 
large  square  building,  now  used  as 
a  caravanserai  and  general  warehouse, 
which  in  Byzantine  days  was  a  semin- 
ary for  priests,  and  still  retains  many 
interesting  architectural  features.  The 
pillars,  which  support  the  upper  gallery, 
are  cased  in  wood,  "the  work  of  the 
Austrians,"  an  old  Turk  told  me, 
"  who  were  preparing  to  burn  down 
the  place,  but  had  to  fly  before  effect- 
ing their  purpose."  How  far  this  is 
true  I  know  not,  for  the  Turks  in 
these  parts  love  not  the  Austrians. 

For  the  rest  of  his  journey  towards 
Salonica  the  traveller  eastward  bound 
will  follow  the  course  of  the  Vardar, 
the  ancient  Axius,  which  makes  its 
way  through  the  heart  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Now  and 
again  he  will  pass  a  fertile  stretch  of 
country  with  villages  of  uniform  sim- 
plicity, where  a  tall  minaret  surmounts 
an  ugly  square  mosque  surrounded  by 
one-storied  cottages  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
half-hidden  in  verdure  and  backed  by 
the  blue  mountains  streaked  with 
snow  ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  river 
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the  land  is  rich,  producing  heavy  crops 
of  grain  and  of  the  white  poppy.  The 
Vardar  has  its  Iron  Gates  (Demir 
Kapou)  as  well  as  the  Danube,  an- 
swering indeed  more  closely  to  their 
name  than  the  better-known  ones  on 
the  larger  river.  The  passage  through 
which  the  river  pierces  the  mountain 
is  very  narrow,  so  narrow  that  there 
is  not  room  for  the  roadway,  and  a 
tunnel  has  been  made  through  the 
rocks,  which  are  red  with  iron  ore 
and  tower  two  thousand  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  stream.  It  is  indeed  a 
grand  defile :  a  natural  bulwark 
cutting  off  the  barbarous  North  from 
the  sunny  plains  which  skirt  the 
Mediterranean.  On  entering  the  plain 
of  Salonica  a  new  region  is  reached 
and  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Across  the  broad  bay  rises  the  classic 
range  of  Olympus  with  its  humble 
attendants  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the 
interest  at  once  centres  in  the  historic 
past :  for  two  stations  before  reaching 
Salonica  the  traveller  may  alight,  if 
he  wishes,  for  Vodena,  which  is  close 
to  the  ruins  of  Pella,  the  capital 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  and  when 
once  the  minarets  and  towers  of 
Salonica  are  in  view  one  feels  that 
the  East  is  really  reached.  Skin-clad 
Bulgarians  hustle  you  on  the  plat- 
form :  Turkish  officials  madden  you  with 
their  cries  for  backshesh  :  your  books 
and  papers  are  closely  examined,  and 
if  a  stupid  custom-house  officer  takes 
it  into  his  head  that  they  suggest 
treason  they  are  burnt.  The  atlas  of 
a  friend  of  mine  was  consigned  to  the 
flames  because  the  last  letters  of 
the  Turkish  province  Epirus  ran  into 
the  territory  of  Greece. 

No  town  has  been  oftener  ruined 
and  risen  again  from  its  ashes  than 
Thessalonica,  and  next  to  Constanti- 
nople it  is  now  the  point  of  keenest 
contention  amongst  those  claiming 
limbs  of  Turkey.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  save  good  government  to 
make  Macedonia  the  wealthiest  of  all 
the  Balkan  provinces.  It  produces 
wine,  rice,  oil,  silk,  and  excellent 
tobacco.  Its  mountains  are  rich  in 


metals,  and  coal  is  abundant  close  to 
the  walls  of  Salonica.  On  the  land 
side  it  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  its  coast  is  full  of  harbours.  There 
are  at  present  three  aspirants  to  this 
rich  prize,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece.  The  claims  of  the  former 
are  exclusively  those  of  might  and 
diplomacy,  and  need  no  further  com- 
ment :  Bulgaria  and  Greece  rest  their 
claims  on  right :  a  member  of  each  of 
these  two  races  has  lately  published  a 
monograph  on  the  subject  of  their 
respective  claims.  The  Bulgarian 
writer  says  :  "  without  Macedonia  the 
Bulgarian  power  on  the  peninsula  is 
without  meaning,  without  signifi- 
cance "  :  the  Greek  writer  says  :  "  with- 
out Macedonia  the  Greek  race  has  no 
future." 

The  fact  is  that  in  Macedonia 
there  are  at  least  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand who  speak  Greek  as  against 
two  hundred  thousand  who  speak 
Bulgarian.  The  Greeks  occupy  the 
towns  and  form  the  educated  mer- 
cantile class,  whereas  the  Bulgarians 
are  the  peasants  of  the  mountains. 
The  Bulgarian  writer  meets  this  argu- 
ment thus  :  "  Here  in  the  towns  every- 
thing is  drowned  in  Hellenism.  Take 
Sera  for  example,  and  Monastir  :  here 
for  centuries  the  inhabitants  have 
been  clearly  Bulgarian,  but  for  some 
years  past  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue 
has  come  into  fashion,  and  this  is 
because  the  young  mothers  have  been 
educated  in  the  Greek  tongue."  The 
truth  of  this  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  listens  to  conversation  in  the 
streets  of  Monastir  :  except  on  market- 
days,  when  the  Bulgarian  peasants 
come  in  from  the  mountains,  their 
language  is  rarely  heard.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Greeks  have  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  educating  the  masses,  and 
by  this  means  they  have  not  only 
increased  their  numbers  but  shown  a 
capability  for  civilisation  and  progress 
to  which  the  Bulgarian  is  still  a 
stranger.  In  Macedonia  there  are 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six  Greek 
schools,  containing  forty -five  thousand 
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eight  hundred  and  seventy  pupils. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty  -  six  Bulgarian 
schools  in  the  whole  province,  and 
many  of  them  but  inefficiently  pro- 
vided with  masters  and  books.  Besides 
this  weighty  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Greek  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Macedonia  has  been  the  centre 
of  Hellenism  during  all  the  dark  ages, 
far  more  Greek  indeed  than  the 
country  which  we  now  call  Greece ; 
for  the  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos 
and  Mount  Olympus  were  the  centres 
of  Greek  learning  during  that  period, 
and  their  influence  was  naturally  felt 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  of  Macedonia. 

The  inability  of  the  Greeks  for 
governing  and  organisation  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  their  being  intrusted 
with  so  great  a  charge  as  Macedonia. 
The  French,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  have  of  late  years  been 
very  kind  to  the  Greeks :  they  have 
helped  them  in  drilling  their  troops, 
and  they  have  provided  the  capital 
for  the  various  railway  and  other 
undertakings.  Yet  the  French  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  their  friends' 
weaknesses.  I  heard  the  admiral  of 
a  French  man-of-war  say  that  his 
country  had  almost  given  up  the  task 
of  improving  them  in  despair.  The 
personal  vanity  and  petty  jealousies 
of  the  Greeks  form  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  their  progress.  Signal  in- 
stance of  this  is  to  be  found  now  at 


Salonica,  where  the  Greek  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  three  sets,  most  bit- 
terly jealous  of  each  other.  Not  long 
ago  a  wealthy  Greek  of  Malta  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  in  Macedonia,  the  only  proviso 
being  that  the  trustees  should  be  all 
agreed  as  to  the  best  means  of  using 
the  sum  :  unfortunately  the  trustees 
were  chosen  from  different  sets,  and 
agreement  is  consequently  impossible. 
Meanwhile  the  rich  man's  money  is 
lying  idle  and  subscriptions  are  being 
raised  for  the  schools,  which  would 
not  be  in  any  pecuniary  distress  if 
the  trustees  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  agree.  Archbishop  after  archbishop 
has  been  appointed  to  Salonica  with  a 
view  to  healing  these  differences  ;  but 
he  invariably  ends  by  espousing  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  unity  amongst 
the  Hellenes  seems  at  present  impos- 
sible. The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  united  in  purpose,  and 
though  numerically  weaker  may  in 
the  end  prove  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Once  the  Greek  party  spirit  ran  so 
high  that  the  factions  came  to  open 
blows  at  the  Gymnasium :  windows 
were  broken,  benches  thrown  about, 
and  for  two  months  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  the  college.  Of 
a  truth  the  Greeks  are  very  like 
their  ancestors :  they  are  all  poli- 
ticians, and  all  prefer  to  "  call  in  the 
barbarian "  instead  of  sinking  their 
private  jealousies  for  the  public  weal. 

J.  THEODORE  BENT. 
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SPAIN  joined  France  in  the  war 
against  England  in  1779.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  June  proclamation  of  hos- 
tilities was  made  in  England,  and  on 
the  same  day  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  sailed  from  Spithead  with  a 
large  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates  to  interfere  with  the  junction 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  fle'ets  at 
Brest.  As  that  fleet  might  reach 
nearly  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  and 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  did  not  muster 
half  that  number,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  for  his  rein- 
forcement. Ships  and  men  were 
gathered  up  anywhere  and  anyhow, 
and  hurried  to  sea  as  soon  as,  or 
before,  they  were  ready,  with  orders 
to  join  him. 

•^The  Ardent,  sixty-four,  was  one  of 
the  ships  brought  forward.  She  was 
commissioned  at  Portsmouth  by  Cap- 
tain Boteler,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August  she  was  at  Spithead.  It  had 
not  been  more  easy  to  prepare  and 
man  her  than  it  had  been  found  in  the 
case  of  other  ships.  Her  sails  were  cut 
too  large :  her  rigging  was  turned  in 
with  more  drift  than  ought  to  have 
been,  to  allow  for  stretching,  and  the 
whole  of  it  was  in  fact  in  a  very  un- 
finished, crazy  state.  Her  crew  of  five 
hundred  did  not  contain  more  than 
two  hundred  seamen,  if  so  many  :  all 
the  rest  that  were  not  officers  or  marines 
were  what  were  then  called  landsmen — 
mostly  men  who  had  never  been  to  sea, 
who  had  never  seen  a  gun  fired, 
and  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  eighteen  and  a  twenty-four 
pounder  when  they  saw  the  guns.  They 
naturally  did  not  know  much  about 
loading  them,  and  were  certainly  hazy 
as  to  their  ideas  of  priming.  The  gunner 
was  not  very  easy  in  his  mind  as  to 
his  magazine :  as  a  cautious  Scotch- 
man, he  did  not  quite  like  having  only 
his  yeoman  and  one  other  man  who 


had  ever  been  to  sea  before  to  attend 
to  the  supply  of  powder. 

As  to  the  seamen,  one  hundred  of 
them — if  there  were  others — had  just 
been  brought  home  from  the  West 
Indies  :  fifty  of  them  were  transferred 
to  the  Ardent  from  the  St.  Albans, 
sixty-four,  lately  returned  from  that 
part  of  the  world ;  and  fifty  from  the 
Snake  sloop.  Their  pay  was  three  or 
four  years  in  arrear,  and  they  had  no 
clothes.  Perhaps  it  was  natural,  if 
reprehensible,  that  when  the  time 
came  to  weigh  the  anchor  these  men 
should  have  declined  to  assist  in  the 
process.  The  difficulty  was  the  cloth- 
ing. Offers  were  made  to  supply  them 
with  purser's  slops,  but  they  had  a 
distinct  objection  to  that  class  of 
goods.  They  finally  expressed  their 
willingness  to  forego  the  question  of 
pay  if  some  trustworthy  outfitter  from 
the  shore  might  be  ordered  to  supply 
them  with  kits,  including,  presumably, 
the  spotless  white  trousers,  the  jack- 
ets, and  the  red  waistcoats,  which 
then  formed  the  state  dress  of  the 
British  blue-jacket.  In  this  dilemma 
Captain  Boteler  manned  his  barge  and 
pulled  into  the  harbour,  to  lay  his 
difficulties  before  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  the 
commander-in-chief. 

But  Sir  Thomas  had  gone  amusing 
himself  into  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  one  but  Mr.  Maxwell,  his  sec- 
retary, to  represent  him.  However, 
Maxwell  was  a  good  man,  and  not 
afraid  of  responsibilities  in  furthering 
the  king's  service.  He  went  back  to 
the  Ardent  with  Captain  Boteler,  and 
on  the  way  off  the  captain  complained 
much  of  being  ordered  to  put  to  sea 
before  he  had  had  time  to  get  his  men 
shaken  down  and  disciplined.  But  he 
did  not  think  his  ship's  company  were 
deficient  in  intelligence  or  willingness, 
or  would  turn  out  badly  when  they 
had  been  some  little  time  under  his 
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command.  Yet  in  the  circumstances 
it  was  hard,  and  he  felt  it  so,  that  they 
should  have  taken  away  his  second 
lieutenant,  a  capital  man,  just  as  he 
was  getting  to  like  him. 

However,  the  captain  and  the  secre- 
tary settled  the  difficulty  of  the  clothes 
between  them  by  getting  some  con- 
tractors off  from  the  shore,  who  fitted 
out  the  men  on  the  captain's  and 
secretary's  authority  in  anticipation 
of  that  of  the  admiral  when  he  re- 
turned. Then  the  men,  regarding 
Captain  Boteler  as  their  friend,  said 
no  more  of  the  three  or  four  years' 
pay  which  was  due  to  them,  and  went 
to  work  with  a  will. 

There  was  a  very  good  set  of  officers 
in  the  ship — all  except  one.  They 
liked  their  captain,  and  their  captain 
liked  them.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  first 
lieutenant,  had  a  good  idea  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  third 
lieutenant,  was  zealous  and  courage- 
ous. There  was  a  little  mite  of  a 
midshipman  thirteen  years  old,  Mr. 
Murray,  who  seemed  to  onlookers  to 
be  so  young  as  not  to  know  the  nature 
of  an  oath.  There  was  a  fine  mid- 
shipman, of  the  name  of  Burgess,  who 
seemed  to  be  an  old  seaman — indeed, 
his  opinion  as  a  seaman  and  naval 
officer  was  found  worthy  of  record  in 
an  exceedingly  critical  and  difficult 
case.  Mr.  North,  the  boatswain,  had 
a  lame  leg,  and  was  greatly  confined 
to  his  cabin;  but  he  was  a  good  man, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  lame  leg,  managed 
to  get  about  on  his  forecastle  and  to 
see  things  properly  done. 

The  only  shaky  officer  was  Captain 
Ross,  the  captain  of  marines.  On  the 
one  hand  he  was  a  man  rather  inclined 
to  trouble  himself  about  things  not 
properly  in  his  department.  He  was 
not  quite  straightforward,  was  apt  to 
mistake  what  was  said  to  him,  and 
was  not  quite  as  plucky  as  could  be 
wished.  Some  of  his  men  were  better 
seamen  than  the  landsmen,  and  when 
the  corporal  of  marines,  James  Sims, 
attended  the  main  top-gallant  braces, 
he  did  it  like  a  man. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  general  feeling 


was  that  as  soon  as  they  became  dis- 
ciplined and  settled  down,  the  ship 
would  be  not  only  a  smart,  but  a 
comfortable  one,  as  the  captain  was  a 
man  of  the  right  sort 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  they 
got  away  from  Spithead  and  as  far 
as  St.  Helen's*  There  the  wind  came 
foul  and  they  dropped  their  anchor. 

Although  there  was  not  much  chance 
of  meeting  an  enemy,  still  it  was  de- 
sirable to  get  the  ship  in  all  respects 
as  efficient  as  possible  before  joining 
Sir  Charles  Hardy's  fleet,  as,  after 
that,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
what  might  happen.  In  any  case, 
Captain  Boteler  desired  to  show  the 
admiral  that  he  meant  business.  So 
he  went  to  work  to  station  and  quar- 
ter the  men.  Targets  were  laid  out 
and  divisions  of  guns  practised  at 
them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ne- 
cessary work  below  to  be  done  also. 
Powder  was  in  those  days  supplied  loose 
in  barrels  ;  and  when  a  ship  was  com- 
missioned, before  she  could  meet  the 
enemy,  cartridges  had  to  be  made  up 
from  the  loose  powder.  Captain 
Boteler  ordered  twenty  rounds  per 
gun  to  be  so  made  up — that  is,  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  cartridges  :  the 
powder  to  be  measured  out  carefully 
into  bags  of  different  sizes  to  suit  the 
calibre  of  the  guns  on  the  different  decks. 
There  was  another  trouble.  A  gun 
in  those  days  was  not  considered  to  be 
properly  loaded  unless  there  was  what 
used  to  be  called  a  "junk  wad"  be- 
tween the  cartridge  and  the  shot,  and 
then  another  outside  the  shot  to  keep 
it  in  its  place.  These  were  things 
that  took  a  terrible  time  to  make,  and 
the  men  spent  the  whole  middle 
watch  in  filling  cartridges  the  night 
they  lay  at  St.  Helen's. 

Next  morning,  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  the  wind  was  foul  for  down 
channel ;  but  Captain  Boteler  thought 
that  as  there  was  such  pressure,  he 
had  better  get  away,  and  he  did  so, 
having  been  in  commission,  or  at  any 
rate  manned,  just  five  days. 

Fortune  favoured  the  brave,  for  the 
wind  became  fair  soon  after  the  ship 
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got  to  sea,  and  she  was  off  Torbay  in 
the  evening  of  the  sixteenth.  But 
now  the  hurry  in  which  the  ship  had 
been  fitted  out  showed  itself.  Her 
rigging  had  stretched  all  round.  It 
was  not  safe  to  proceed  until  the 
masts  were  re- stayed  and  the  rigging 
set  up.  So  Captain  Boteler  hauled  in 
for  Torbay  and  anchored  there  towards 
night.  All  next  day,  the  whole  ship's 
company  were  hard  at  work  fleeting 
up  the  rigging,  turning  in  afresh,  and 
setting  it  up.  The  making  of  wads 
and  the  filling  of  cartridges  had  to  be 
stopped — those  things  must  wait  till 
the  masts  were  secure. 

The  work  having  been  pretty  well 
got  through,  Captain  Boteler  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  to  sea  that 
night.  The  master,  Mr.  Hall,  begged 
and  entreated  the  captain  not 
to  be  in  such  a  hurry,  but  to  get 
things  a  little  more  to  rights  before 
he  again  got  under  sail.  But  Captain 
Boteler  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties. 
He  held  that  as  he  was  hurried  off  so 
fast  from  Spithead  by  order,  there 
must  be  the  most  pressing  necessity 
for  his  joining  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
without  delay.  So  he  weighed  at 
half-past  eleven  at  night  and  went  to 
sea.  He  had,  while  in  Torbay,  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  and  also 
with  numerous  fishing  and  other  boats, 
but  got  no  intelligence  of  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  nor  of  any  other  ships  :  only, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  where 
he  might  meet  the  admiral.  He  might 
still  be  off  Brest  or  otherwise  well 
down  the  channel,  or  he  might  be 
even  then  close  to  Torbay — the  usual 
anchorage  for  the  Channel  Squadron 
when  it  came  in  to  refit  and  recruit. 
It  was  necessary  therefore,  as  daylight 
began  to  show,  to  keep  a  bright  look- 
out and  to  get  all  in  formation  possible 
from  any  passing  vessels. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  of  August  (or  as  it 
was  called  in  those  days  when  the  day 
at  sea  began  at  noon,  the  seventeenth) 
the  Ardent  was  under  top-gallant 
sails  and  staysails,  with  a  freshening 
wind  behind  her  about  east-north-east, 


steering  down  channel.  Just  then  a 
vessel  was  seen  ahead  to  which  the 
Ardent  gave  chase  by  setting  her 
studding-sails.  They  brought  her  to 
with  a  shot  about  eight,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland,  the  third  lieutenant,  on 
boarding  her  found  her  to  be  a  Dane 
from  Norway  to  Falmouth.  But 
she  had  no  information,  and  was 
wished  God  speed  on  her  voyage. 

While  they  were  lying  to,  boarding 
the  Dane,  and  hoisting  the  boat  up 
again  after  Kirkland  had  made  his 
report,  the  masthead-man  reported 
several  sail  to  the  southward,  and 
when  they  came  to  look  at  these  sail 
with  their  glasses  they  saw  that  they 
were  the  upper  sails  of  men-of-war, 
presumably  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  fleet. 
They  were  a  long  way  off,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  they  were  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  the  officers  began  to  scruti- 
nise them  with  the  view  of  picking 
out  the  Victory,  Sir  Charles  Hardy's 
flagship,  and  steering  for  her. 

Meanwhile  they  steered  for  the 
nearest  ship,  and  by  nine  had  got 
within  signal  distance  of  her,  and  per- 
haps of  some  of  the  others.  In  those 
days  of  war,  when  enemies  might 
turn  up  in  unexpected  places  and 
unexpected  circumstances,  there  was 
in  use  a  system  of  parole  and  counter- 
sign by  means  of  flags,  which  were 
called  the  private  signals.  It  was 
proper  in  all  cases  of  doubt  to  use 
these  signals  ;  and  even  when  you  felt 
quite  satisfied,  it  was  proper  to  make 
the  private  signal,  and  to  expect  the 
answer  when  you  met  men-of-war  at 
sea,  just  in  case  of  accidents.  The 
private  signal  proper  to  make  from 
the  Ardent  was  a  Dutch  jack  at  the 
fore  topgallant  masthead,  and  a 
Spanish  pendant  at  the  main :  the 
answer  was  probably  some  arrange- 
ment of  foreign  flags  in  like  order. 
The  Ardent  made  the  private  signal, 
but  the  boatswain  on  the  fore- 
castle was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
be  seen  on  account  of  the  top-gallaut 
sails.  He  supposed,  however,  that 
they  might  see  the  Dutch  jack  at 
the  fore. 
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It  was  blowing  fresh  now.  The 
Ardent  was  running  away  south-west, 
with  the  wind  on  her  port  quarter.  She 
was  running  straight  away  with  her 
stern  towards  Plymouth,  which  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  off.  The  fleet 
was  ahead  of,  and  on  each  of  her  bows, 
standing  towards  the  land,  and  as  some 
forty  of  them  were  counted,  they 
covered  an  enormous  space  of  water. 
The  Ardent  was  steering  for  the  centre 
of  this  great  line  of  ships,  not  only 
because  that  was  the  usual  place  of 
the  admiral,  but  because  the  officers 
had  made  out  the  Victory  where  she 
was  expected  to  be. 

The  nearest  ships  were  three  or 
four  in  number.  They  were  frigates, 
separated  as  usual  from  the  main  body 
of  the  fleet,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
had  shown  their  colours — the  English 
blue  ensign,  which  were  the  colours 
of  Vice-Admiral  Darby  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Dig  by  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's 
fleet.  There  were  masses  of  ships 
much  more  to  port  (that  is,  much 
more  to  the  left)  than  any  of  the 
other  ships,  and  the  Ardent  was  rather 
leaving  them  on  her  left  hand  as  she 
stood  on  towards  the  main  fleet.  One  of 
the  frigates  was  much  nearer  than  the 
others.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  of  these  ships  had 
answered  the  private  signal.  There 
were  a  good  many  signals  flying  about, 
and  though  the  first  lieutenant  had 
been  told  to  look  out  for  the  answer, 
he  could  not  be  certain  whether  any 
one  ship  had  really  answered.  Kirk- 
land,  though  he  was  not  sure,  rather 
thought  it  had  been  answered. 

There  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
scurry  on  board  the  Ardent.  Having 
not  been  quite  a  week  together,  they 
hardly  knew  one  another's  names ; 
and  with  such  a  large  number  of 
"  green  hands "  on  board  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  give  orders, 
but  to  show  the  men  how  they  were 
to  be  obeyed.  Then  there  was  another 
thing.  Though  the  wind  was  fresh- 
ening and  the  sea  was  rising,  the  ship 
that  Kirkland  made  out  to  be  the 
Marlborough  had  her  lower  deck  ports 


up  and  her  guns  run  out.  Captain 
Boteler,  as  a  smart  man,  anxious  to 
follow  the  admiral's  motions,  and 
supposing  that  all  the  fleet  would  be 
in  like  condition,  gave  orders  to  run 
the  lower  deck  guns  out.  They  beat 
to  quarters  for  this  purpose,  and  Mr. 
Willis,  the  fourth  lieutenant,  who  was 
stationed  there,  not  only  cleared  his 
quarters,  but  loaded  his  guns.  There 
was  an  idea  that,  as  the  fleet  had  their 
lower  deck  guns  out,  the  enemy  was 
near,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  be 
unready.  Afterwards  they  beat  the 
retreat,  and  the  men  went  about  their 
work. 

The  breeze  still  freshening,  and  the 
masts  beginning  to  complain,  Captain 
Boteler  ordered  a  reef  in  the  topsails ; 
and  in  the  doubt  about  whether  the 
private  signal  was  answered  or  not,  it 
was  hauled  down. 

And  now,  as  the  nearest  of  the 
frigates  to  the  left  was  approaching 
with  an  apparent  intention  of  speaking 
the  Ardent,  she  backed  her  maintopsail 
and  lay  to,  to  wait  for  her.  They 
were  all  watching  the  frigate  as  she 
neared  them,  and  no  doubt  specu- 
lating as  to  which  of  the  score  or  so 
of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  frigates  this 
one  was,  and  whether  she  was  bringing 
them  any  orders.  At  a  quarter-past 
ten,  the  doubt  about  the  private  signal 
was  settled.  The  frigate  hoisted  French 
colours  and  fired  a  shot  into  them  ! 

Like  a  dream,  and  not  an  awakening, 
it  suddenly  rushed  into  the  minds  of 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  ship  that 
all  the  ships  to  windward  were  French, 
and  all  the  ships  to  leeward  were 
Spanish.  Like  a  blast  of  cold  air  it 
struck  them  that  ever  since  seven 
that  morning  they  had  been  running 
cleverly  and  handily  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  and 
that  there  were  more  enemies'  ships 
than  they  had  guns  to  reply  to  ! 

The  question  now  was,  what  was  to 
be  done?  The  ship  was  then  lying 
with  her  stern  to  the  land.  Just  in 
that  direction  for  a  small  space  there 
were  no  enemies  ;  but  all  along  to  the 
left  and  all  along  to  the  right  the  sea 
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was  crowded  with  them,  and  four  of 
the  frigates  were  coming  up  fast.  There 
was  vehement  talk  between  the  captain, 
the  first  lieutenant,  the  third  lieuten- 
ant, the  master,  and  the  captain  of 
marines.  It  was  thought  just  possible 
that  there  might  be  an  escape  to  the 
land  through  this  gap,  either  to  a  port 
or  to  run  the  ship  on  shore.  The  helm 
was  put  up,  the  clewgarnets  let  run, 
and  the  ship  was  wore  to  the  north- 
north-west.  There  was  plenty  of  wind. 
The  ship  without  top-gallant  sails  was 
going  pretty  fast ;  and  when  they  got 
the  studding  sails  set,  except  the  main- 
topmast  studding-sail,  they  got  nine 
and  a  half  knots  out  of  her.  But, 
either  from  indifferent  steering  or 
inherent  sluggishness,  she  did  not 
get  away  much  from  the  frigates. 
There  were  four  of  them  astern  and  on 
the  starboard  quarter :  there  was  an 
eighty-gun  ship,  and  a  sixty-four  gun 
ship,  both  French,  close  after  the  frig- 
ates. The  Spanish  fleet  stretched  away 
towards  the  land  on  the  left,  and  the 
French  fleet  on  the  right,  but  further 
from  the  Ardent  than  the  others. 

The  Ardent  went  to  quarters,  of 
course,  and  the  frigates  gave  her  more 
than  she  gave  them,  for  they  were  so 
far  astern  that  her  guns  seldom  bore. 
She  had  already  lost  some  in  killed 
and  wounded.  There  was  great  con- 
fusion and  trouble  on  board  all 
round,  with  the  new  ship,  and  the 
new  crew,  and  the  new  officers.  There 
was  a  difficulty  about  the  supply 
of  powder,  and  they  were  bringing  up 
twenty  -  four  -  pound  charges  for  the 
nine -pounders  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Kirkland  on  the  main  deck  was  priming 
the  guns  himself  to  show  the  men  how 
to  do  it.  Then  there  was  more  or  less 
indecision  on  deck.  Paterson,  Kirkland, 
and  the  master  thought  they  might 
get  away  if  they  stuck  to  it.  Captain 
Ross  of  the  marines  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  could  not  escape.  Kirk- 
land sent  Mr.  Waller,  master's  mate, 
on  to  the  mainyard  to  get  the  main- 
topmast  studding-sail  set.  Hall,  the 
master,  called  him  down  again,  and  it 
was  not  set.  Captain  Boteler  on  the 


quarter-deck  was  shouting  to  the  captain 
of  marines  on  the  poop  for  his  opinion. 
Captain  Ross  was  shouting  back  again 
— both  shouting  because  of  the  guns — 
that  his  opinion  was,  "  that  the  situa- 
tion was  a  very  distressing  one  at  the 
time."  The  captain  shouted  :  "  What 
did  Ross  think  he  ought  to  do  1 "  Ross 
shouted  back  that  he  "  must  do  as  he 
pleased."  Shouted  at  again  by  the 
captain,  Ross  bawled  "that  the  im- 
possibility of  escaping  spoke  for  itself 
what  was  to  be  done."  The  corporal  of 
marines,  Sims,  stated  afterwards  that 
what  Ross  had  really  said  was  that  "we 
were  in  such  a  hobble,  it  would  be  best 
to  strike." 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  all  the  tur- 
moil, excitement  and  confusion, the  cap- 
tain called  out,  "  G—  d it !  Who 

hauled  the  ensign  down?"  The  en- 
sign was  down,  there  was  not  a  doubt 
about  that !  Some  one,  name  unknown, 
had  let  fly  the  tack  of  the  ensign, 
which,  as  usual  in  those  days,  was 
hoisted  on  the  staff.  Some  one  else, 
also  name  unknown,  had  let  go  the 
halyards,  and  then  the  ensign  hung 
half  up  and  half  down  for  a  bit  until 
some  third  person,  also  name  unknown, 
finished  the  business  and  hauled  it 
down  altogether.  Then  the  word  ran 
through  the  ship  that  she  had  surren- 
dered. The  captain  was  "  in  a  flustra- 
tion "  on  the  quarter-deck.  Willis, 
the  fourth  lieutenant,  rushed  up  "  dis- 
tracted "  at  the  thought  of  a  French 
prison.  The  captain  did  not  order  the 
ensign  to  be  hoisted  again,  but  he  gave 
orders  to  make  sail  j  and  it  was  then 
that  the  half  attempt  to  set  the  main- 
topmast  studding-sail  was  made. 

So  there  was  the  ship  going  on  nine 
and  a  half  knots,  with  the  four  frigates 
and  the  other  ships  rather  closing  on 
her,  firing  into  her  as  they  got  oppor- 
tunity, and  getting  but  a  feeble  reply. 
The  ensign  was  down,  there  was  no 
order  to  re-hoist  it,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  splitting  the  difference  between 
surrendering  and  escaping.  The  pen- 
dant was  still  flying,  and  by  that 
Captain  Boteler  took  his  stand.  If  the 
ensign  was  down,  and  it  gave  them  any 
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advantage,  such  as  decreasing  the  fire 
they  were  under — well.  But  if  there 
should  be  any  disadvantage  in  having 
made  the  usual  sign  of  surrender,  well 
again ;  for  there  was  the  pendant  to 
show  they  had  not  surrendered. 

Captain  Ross  had  his  marine  small- 
arm  men  in  the  poop.  As  his  corporal 
was  attending  the  top-gallant  braces, 
and  there  was  no  sailor-officer  in  charge 
of  the  poop,  probably  he  was  looking 
after  it  generally.  At  any  rate  he  had 
had  it  in  charge  not  to  let  the  ensign 
be  hauled  down  without  the  captain's 
orders.  The  frigates  had  never  got 
near  enough  to  come  under  fire  of  the 
marine  small-arm  men.  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why 
Captain  Ross's  hands  were  found  the 
work  of  hauling  the  ensign  down.  He 
said  he  only  ordered  the  ensign  to  be 
hauled  down  ;  but  as  no  one  could  be 
found  to  own  to  doing  it,  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  had  the 
order  not  to  do  it,  it  seems  that  for 
once  in  the  life  of  that  corps,  a  marine 
officer  was  found  wanting  in  pluck. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  another  thing. 
Little  Mr.  Murray,  thirteen  years 
old,  so  youthful  that  it  was  proper  to 
ask  him  whether  he  knew  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  happened  to  hear  Ross  get 
the  order  not  to  haul  the  ensign  down. 
He  happened  also  to  hear  the  captain 
ask  who  hauled  it  down  ;  and  being 
the  only  decided  person  in  the  ship  at 
the  moment,  he  ran  on  to  the  poop  to 
do  the  decided  thing,  and  hoist  the 
colours  with  his  own  hands.  He  had 
no  orders  to  do  it :  he  went  of  his  own 
accord  :  no  officer  told  him  to  hoist  the 
ensign,  but  he  "  thought  we  were  not 
to  be  taken  like  cowards,"  and  tried 
to  enforce  the  fact.  "  Who  prevented 
him  ?  "  "  Two  marines." 

So  the  ensign  was  not  hoisted  again  ; 
so  in  their  indecision  sail  was  not 
made ;  so  the  fire  was  but  feebly  re- 
turned; and  so — although  as  far  as 


rigging  was  concerned  only  the  jib 
halyards  had  been  shot  away  and 
knotted  again — H.M.S.  Ardent  hauled 
down  her  pendant,  and  surrendered  to 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  after  a  short  commission  of  just 
one  week. 

The  story  is  taken  directly  from  the 
minutes  of  the  court-martial  which  sat 
on  board  the  Victory  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour  under  the  presidency  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans  in  the  month  of  March, 
1780.  The  result  was  the  dismissal  of 
Captain  Boteler  from  the  service. 

He  might  easily  have  saved 
his  commission  had  he  been  more 
prudent  in  his  defence.  He  never 
ceased  to  recur  to,  and  to  rail  at,  the 
state  of  confusion  in  his  ship  due  to 
the  shortness  of  time  since  she  was 
commissioned.  It  would  have  been 
better  not  to  have  said  one  word  in 
this  way.  It  was  a  thing  unavoidable 
and  obvious  to  the  court,  and  would 
have  weighed  in  his  favour  had  he  not 
so  forced  it  on  them.  His  men  were 
very  willing  and  alert :  he  should 
have  dwelt  on  that,  and  he  did  not  do 
it  at  all.  He  gave  them  faint  praise 
when  he  should  have  given  them  warm 
praise.  Boteler  was  evidently  not  at 
all  a  bad  officer  or  a  bad  fellow.  He 
should  have  held  on  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  more,  and  allowed  his  spars 
to  have  been  knocked  about  before  he 
hauled  his  colours  down,  even  had 
escape  been  impossible.  But  Captain 
Ross  was  the  only  man  who  seemed 
to  be  certain  on  that  head,  and  it  looks 
as  though  he  did  not  like  the  shot 
flying  about. 

One  would  be  glad  to  think  some 
pleasant  words  were  said  to  the 
tiny  little  Englishman  who  was  only 
overcome  by  the  force  of  two  full-sized 
marines  when  he  desired  to  express 
by  his  action  the  conviction  that 
"  they  were  not  going  to  be  taken  like 
cowards." 
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You  tell  me,  my  dear  George,  that 
you  have  decided  on  the  Profession  of 
Letters  (I  adopt  your  capital  ones,  but 
would  hint  in  passing  that  they  have 
rather  gone  out  of  fashion  with  the 
late  Lord  Lytton),  and  you  ask  for  my 
approval  and  sanction.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  sanction.  You_are  your 
own  master ;  and  indeed  my  concern 
in  your  affairs  has  always,  as  you  may 
have  guessed,  been  dictated  by  friend- 
ship, never  by  law.  Your  father  made 
you  my  nephew,  and  Providence  made 
you  an  orphan  while  the  law  still 
called  you  an  infant.  My  brother 
did  indeed  offer  me  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  your  guardianship  ;  but  many 
considerations,  which  I  need  not  trou- 
ble you  with,  induced  me  to  decline  a 
compliment  as  surprising,  I  may  say, 
as  it  was  gratifying.  During  a  life 
which  can  now  be  called  long,  and  could 
at  no  time  have  been  called  entirely 
serene,  I  have  invariably  found  my  own 
responsibilities  as  much  as  I  could 
conveniently  manage  ;  and  your  father 
had  the  most  substantial  reasons  for 
knowing  that  my  suggestion  of  his 
lawyer  as  a  more  fit  person  for  the 
post  was  dictated  neither  by  indol- 
ence nor  caprice.  Mr.  Pvowe,  I  am 
happy  to  think,  has  discharged  his 
trust  with  the  vigilance  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  was  conscious  that 
his  virtue  would  not  be  his  sole  re- 
ward. You  say  that  you  regard  me 
as  a  second  father.  I  am  glad  for 
your  sake  that  you  had  a  first;  but, 
believe  me,  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. We  two  have  been  good  friends 
from  the  first ;  and  whenever  my  cir- 
cumstances permitted  me  I  have 
always  been  glad  to  increase  the 
harmless  stock  of  your  youthful  plea- 
sures. Indeed,  one  of  the  few  serious 
disagreements  your  poor  father  and  I 
ever  had  was  on  the  occasion  of  my 
presenting  you  with  your  first  pony. 


There  was  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  payment,  which  he  had 
eventually  to  settle,  together  with 
some  additions  sanctioned  in  such 
cases  (it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
unreasonably)  by  the  law.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  a  good  deal  hurt  at 
the  time  by  his  insistence  on  the  fact 
(rendered  no  more  agreeable,  as  facts 
so  seldom  are,  by  its  indisputable 
truth)  that  on  the  whole  he  found  his 
presents  to  you  came  cheaper  than 
mine.  Well,  rest  his  soul :  he  was  a 
good  brother  to  me,  as  he  was  a  good 
father  to  you,  and  be  it  far  from  me 
to  breathe  a  word  against  his  memory. 

But  to  have  done  with  stealing  this 
dim  fire  from  the  fountains  of  the 
past — the  metaphor  is  the  Laureate's, 
not  mine,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  among 
his  happiest :  even  Prometheus  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  draw  fire 
from  a  fountain.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  show  you  that  there  never  has  been, 
and  cannot  be  any  question  of  sanction 
between  you  and  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  never  your  master  :  in  the 
second,  you  are  now  your  own. 

But  you  ask  also  for  my  approval. 
That  is  another  matter  :  let  us  consider 
it  a  little. 

I  may  call  myself,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
was  pleased  to  call  himself,  an  old 
struggler.  From  my  earliest  manhood 
I  have  wrestled  with  Fortune,  and  I 
cannot  honestly  say  that  I  have  ever 
really  got  the  better  of  the  jade. 
Horace,  you  may  remember,  vowed 
that  he  could  wrap  himself  in  his 
virtue  and  hug  honest  poverty  to  his 
heart.  That  is  very  pretty  in  poetry  ; 
but  in  plain  prose  you  will  find  virtue 
but  a  flimsy  covering  for  an  only  one. 
As  for  poverty,  let  me  frankly  own 
that  I  could  never  hug  it ;  but  it  has 
ever  had  a  cursed  awkward  knack  of 
hugging  me.  I  began  life  on  my  own 
account  with  a  capital  of  what  used  to 
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be  called  a  liberal  education  and  some 
two  thousand  pounds  of  debt,  no  in- 
come, and  no  profession.  We  need 
not  now  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
causes  of  this  untoward  start :  indeed 
I  apologise  for  mentioning  it,  but  it 
was  in  a  manner  necessary.  Of  course, 
I  drifted  into  literature.  The  noble 
profession  of  Letters  is  the  only  one 
that  needs  no  capital,  no  testimonials, 
no  examinations,  no  apprenticeship. 
Any  one  can  adopt  it  at  any  moment 
— take  notice  that  I  commit  myself 
to  nothing  more.  Well,  I  drifted  into 
literature,  and  therein  I  have  remained 
ever  since.  It  is  now  more  than — 
but  these  details  are  paltry.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  I  first  took 
rooms  in  Grub  Street,  and  I  am  too 
old  to  leave  it  now.  My  lodgings  are 
more  comfortable  than  they  once  were  : 
'twas  a  garret  to  begin  with,  and  a 
garret  it  remained  for  too  long  a  time 
to  please  me.  Probably  you  have 
never  read  Beranger,  but  you  will  re- 
member with  how  neat  a  hand  our 
own  Thackeray  has  turned  the  old 
Frenchman's  praises  of  a  garret. 

"  Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares, 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun, 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs 
In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. " 

Pretty  lines,  are  tfrey  not?  Indeed, 
the  whole  piece  is,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, about  the  best  translation  ever 
done  out  of  any  language  into  ours. 
But  the  reality,  my  boy,  is  not  so 
pretty.  Those  stairs  are  deuced  hard 
to  climb  when  the  vaulting  days  are 
done ;  and  the  view,  when  you  get 
there,  looks  very  bleak  and  dismal  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  Literature  in  a 
garret  couples  well  with  love  in  a  cot- 
tage :  both  are  pretty  things  to  write 
about,  but  I  have  never  met  the  man 
who  has  tried  either  and  would 
willingly  repeat  the  experiment. 

But  these  are  gloomy  thoughts  :  we 
will  not  dwell  on  them.  I  do  not  wish 
to  quench  your  youthful  fires,  nor  to 
equip  you  for  your  campaign  with  the 
conviction  that  you  are  destined  to 
disaster.  But  it  would  be  still  more 
from  the  purpose  to  flatter  you  with 


the  idea  that  the  world  of  Letters  lies 
before  you,  a  fat  oyster,  waiting  only 
to  be  opened  by  your  pen.  And  as  I 
have  myself  been  through  the  mill  as 
completely  as  most  men,  it  is  possible 
that  my  experiences  may  be  of  some 
service  to  you.  At  its  best  it  can  be 
but  a  negative  service :  they  may 
teach  you  what  not  to  expect.  Wis- 
dom they  will  not  bring  you — perhaps 
they  have  not  brought  it  to  me  ;  but 
they  may  help  to  scatter  an  illusion  or 
two,  to  prevent  a  disappointment. 
Some  men  are  like  paths, — they  lead 
you  to  your  journey's  end  :  others  (the 
large  majority)  are  like  finger-posts, — 
they  only  point  the  way  you  should 
not  go  to  get  there.  Regard  me, 
my  dear  boy,  as  a  battered  old 
finger-post. 

You  may  remind  me  that  you  will 
not  have  to  begin  life  in  a  garret.  A 
cynic  might  retort  by  asking,  what 
security  have  you  that  you  will  not 
end  there  ?  But  your  uncle  is  no 
cynic,  though  he  has  been  called  one  ; 
and  I  freely  and  cordially  own  that 
your  star  rises  in  a  fairer  sky  than  did 
mine.  May  it  continue  so  to  the 
setting  !  It  is  true  :  you  can  afford 
to  lodge  yourself  like  a  gentleman 
with  your  household  gods  around  you 
(you  have  a  pretty  taste,  I  noticed 
when  I  visited  you  at  Oxford,  for  that 
agreeable  but  not  inexpensive  com- 
pany) and  to  nourish  your  young 
fancies  on  some  more  cheerful  fare 
than  oatmeal.  And  now  let  us  consider 
what  are  those  fancies. 

It  is  true  that  you  will  not  have  to 
begin  life  by  writing  for  sheer  bread — 
perhaps  the  greatest  pain  man  has 
known  since  the  primeval  curse  was 
spoken;  yet  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
idle  or  to  indulge  in  whims,  especially 
in  that  most  expensive  of  all  whims, 
writing  to  please  yourself.  You  have 
enough  to  enable  you,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  to  live  that  you  may 
write ;  but  you  must  also  write  that 
you  may  live.  I  may  wrong  you,  but 
I  can  hardly  conceive  you  to  be  gifted 
either  by  nature  or  art  with  a  frugal 
mind.  It  does  not  become  me,  as  an 
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unworthy  son  of  those  kindly  mothers 
to  whisper  a  word  against  Eton  or 
Oxford  as  places  of  education  for  the 
young ;  and  indeed  I  honestly  believe 
that  they  both,  in  their  way,  offer  to 
young  men,  who  will  learn,  the  best 
possible  opportunities  of  learning. 
But  they  must  have  changed  abnor- 
mally even  for  these  times  of  change 
if  they  have  impressed  upon  you  that 
wisdom  of  thrift  which  your  uncle 
cannot  suppose  likely  to  be  native. 
However,  I  need  not  go  on  in  this 
strain,  for  you  yourself  own  that  you 
are  anxious  to  supplement  your  income 
by  your  pen.  In  short,  to  put  the 
matter  coarsely,  you  must  write  for 
money.  Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  also  a 
knack  of  putting  things  coarsely)  said 
that  the  man  was  a  fool  who  wrote  for 
anything  else  ;  and  certainly  a  literary 
life  entails  so  many  stings  and  bruises 
that  a  little  golden  ointment  is  very 
comforting,  even  when  not  vital. 

The  Profession  of  Letters — a  fine 
phrase !  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
Letters  1 

You  are  a  sensible  lad  for  your 
years,  and  I  will  therefore  assume 
that  you  do  not  propose  to  burst  upon 
the  startled  world  with  a  "  Childe 
Harold  "or  a  "  Vanity  Fair."  You 
will  remember  that  your  friend, 
Arthur  Pendennis,  did  not  begin  his 
career  with  "Walter  Lorraine."  By 
the  way,  he  began  it  with  verses  ! — 
The  parallel  is  not  happy.  You 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  pretty  knack  at 
stringing  rhymes,  and  your  unsuc- 
cessful prize-poem  on  the  birth  (or 
was  it  the  death?)  of  Buddha  was 
really  no  worse  than  some  successful 
ones  I  have  read.  But  this  knack  is, 
you  will  find,  no  uncommon  thing 
nowadays.  Young  England  is  quite 
a  nest  of — well,  at  any  rate  of  rhym- 
ing birds.  Very  possibly  you  will 
find  some  good-natured  folk  to  praise 
your  rhymes ;  but,  if  you  are  wise, 
you  will  not  depend  on  them  for 
pudding.  By  all  means  amuse  your- 
self that  way  in  your  leisure  moments  : 
never  let  any  gift  grow  rusty ;  but 
you  will  do  best  to  regard  prose  as  the 


more  serious  business  of  life.  Being, 
then,  I  repeat,  a  sensible  lad  in 
the  main,  you  will  not  hope  to  take 
the  world  by  storm :  you  will  try 
your  wings  on  some  humbler  flight, 
and  let  the  masterpieces  come  here- 
after as  may  be.  And  come,  no 
doubt  they  will ;  but  they  must  be 
made,  not  born.  The  reverse  is  the 
more  popular  belief ;  but  it  will  be 
safest  for  you  to  take  my  reading. 

I  have  asked  you  what  you  mean 
by  Letters — by  Literature.  Perhaps 
you  will  answer,  in  the  words  of  your 
favourite  critic,  the  study  of  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world,  and  the  endeavour  to  add  to  it. 
A  most  admirable  answer  !  Never 
lose  touch  of  that  high  resolve,  and  in 
time  it  shall  bear  fruit, — only  not  yet. 
Liberty  of  choice,  liberty  of  treatment, 
leisure  to  perfect — a  time  to  work 
and  a  time  to  rest  from  work — 

"  The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 

The  lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will." 

There  is  the  ideal  life  for  the  Man 
of  Letters  !  A  life  to  be  led  in  some 
old  college-room,  where  the  sunlight 
slanting  through  the  oriel  alone  brings 
memories  of  the  common  world,  and  the 
distant  chimes  from  the  grey  chapel 
tower,  mingling  with  the  whisper 
of  the  limes  to  the  drowsy  summer 
air,  are  the  only  sounds  to  break  the 
cloistered  stillness.  And  you  think, 
may  be,  of  the  young  Milton  roaming 
the  Buckinghamshire  fields,  already 
rapt  above  the  world  and  nourishing 
those  mighty  thoughts  which  were  to 
lighten  the  darkness  of  his  latter 
years  ;  of  Gray's  life-long  devotion  to 
the  Muses  in  his  quiet  Cambridge 
home ;  of  Gibbon,  when  the  last  word 
was  written  in  that  garden-house  among 
the  acacias  on  the  shores  of  the  Swiss 
lake ;  of  Shelley  drifting  in  his  boat 
under  the  Bisham  woods;  of  Words- 
worth reading  the  mystery  of  Nature 
in— 

"  the  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
the  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills  "  ; 

of    Macaulay,  building   his  fame    up 
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patiently  in  Ins  student's  cell  in 
the  Albany  with  the  sleepless  roar 
of  London  lulled  to  a  pleasant  mur- 
mur in  his  ear.  Ah,  golden  dreams ! 
— but  there  are  steps  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  rent  is  due  next  week, 
and  the  careless  carol  of  the  black- 
bird gives  place  to  the  plaintive 
cry  of  the  starling  who  cannot  get 
out.  No,  believe  me,  he  who  pipes 
for  pay  can  afford  to  choose  neither 
his  tune  nor  his  time  of  piping. 
But,  you  will  say,  those  great  men  I 
have  named  were  paid  for  their  writ- 
ings, and  countless  others.  True ;  but 
between  the  man  who  makes  money 
by  literature,  and  the  man  who  turns 
to  literature  that  he  may  make  money, 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  it  is 
desperate  work  to  travel. 

Let  us  face  the  matter  boldly.     Do 
you  not  by  Literature — forgive  me  if 
I  hurt  you — do  you  not  perhaps  mean 
Journalism  1     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
airy     talking     nowadays     about     the 
difference     between     Literature    and 
Journalism ;    and  there  is  no  easier  or 
more  effective  way  of  depreciating  a 
friend's  work  than  to  praise  it  for  very 
good  Journalism,  but  hardly  Literature. 
But  in  truth  the  line  is  not  easy  to 
draw  :  one  is  conscious  of  a  difference, 
but  the  two  really  melt  almost  indis- 
tinguishably  into  each  other ;  and  to 
lay  your  finger  on  the  precise  point 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gins would    have  puzzled  that  great 
maker  of  definitions,  Samuel  Johnson 
himself — who,  I  suspect,  would  indeed 
have  troubled  his  wise  head  very  little 
about  the  matter.     But  if  by  Journal- 
ism you  mean  only  the  daily  effusions 
of  the  newspapers,   admirable  as  for 
their  purpose  they  so  often  are,  they 
cannot  rightly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  Literature,  though  possibly  a 
little  more  of  the  latter  element  might 
do  them  no  great  harm.      The  very 
essence  of  their  production  inevitably 
forbids  the  qualities  of  Literature, — 
balance,  measure,  arrangement,  luci- 
dity of  thought,  and  clearness  of  style. 
Let  me  quote  you  a  passage  from  a 
great  writer,  more  often,  as  it  some- 
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times  strikes  me,  praised  than  read. 
"  Such  parti-coloured  ingenuities  " — 
he  is  deprecating  the  "random  theories 
and  imposing  sophistries  and  dashing 
paradoxes,  which  carry  away  half- 
formed  and  superficial  intellects  " — 

"Such  parti-coloured  ingenuities  are  indeed 
one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  day,  and  men  of 
real  talent  are  not  slow  to  minister  to  them. 
An  intellectual  man,  as  the  world  now  con- 
ceives of  him,  is  one  who  is  full  of  '  views '  on 
all  subjects  of  philosophy,  on  all  matters  of 
the  day.     It  is  almost  thought  a  disgrace  not 
to  have  a  view  at  a  moment's  notice  on  any 
question  from  the  Personal  Advent    to    the 
Cholera  or  Mesmerism.     This  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  necessities  of  periodical 
literature,  now  so  much  in  request.     Every 
quarter  of  a  year,  every  month,   every  day, 
there  must  be  a  supply,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public,  of  new  and  luminous  theories  on 
the  subjects  of  religion,  foreign  politics,  home 
politics,   civil  economy,   finance,  trade,  agri- 
culture, emigration  and.  the  colonies.    Slavery, 
the  gold-fields,  German  philosophy,  the  French 
Empire,  Wellington,  Peel,  Ireland,  must  all 
be  practised  on  day  after  day  by  what  are 
called  original  thinkers.     As  the  great  man's 
guest  must  produce  his  good  stories  or  songs 
at  the  evening  banquet,  as  the  platform-oratoi 
exhibits  his  telling  facts  at  mid-day,  so  the 
journalist  lies  under  the  stern  obligation  of 
extemporizing  his  lucid  views,  leading  ideas, 
and  nutshell  truths  for  the   breakfast-table 
The  very  nature  of  periodical  literature,  broken 
into  small  wholes  and  demanded  punctually  to 
an  hour,  involves  the  habit  of  their  extem- 
pore philosophy.  ...  I  am  speaking  of  such 
writers  with  a  feeling  of  real  sympathy  for 
men  who  are  under  the  rod  of  a  cruel  slavery. 
I   have  never  indeed  been  in  such  circum- 
stances myself,  nor  in  the  temptations  which 
they  involve  ;  but  most  men  who  have  had  to 
do  with  composition  must  know  the  distress 
which  at  times  it  occasions  them  to  have  to 
write — a  distress  sometimes  so  keen   and  so 
specific  that  it  resembles  nothing  else  than 
bodily  pain.     That  pain  is  the  token  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  ;  and  if  works  done 
comparatively  at  leisure  involve  such  mental 
fatigue  and    exhaustion,  what  must  be   the 
toil  of  those  whose  intellects  are  to  be  flaunted 
daily  before  the  public  in  full  dress,  and  that 
dress  ever  new  and  varied,  and  spun  like  the 
silkworm's,  out  of  themselves !  " 

These  words  were  written  by  Cardi- 
nal Newman  in  1852,  as  preface  to 
his  volume  of  discourses,  which  he  has 
called  "  The  Idea  of  a  University,"- 
which  volume,  by  the  way,  let  me 
most  earnestly  commend  to  your 
notice.  If  they  were  true  then,  five 
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and  thirty  years  ago,  think  how  terri- 
ble must  be  their  truth  now,  when  the 
demand  for  this  periodical  form  of 
literature  has  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, and  the  supply  naturally  in  pro- 
portion !  There  are  probably  hundreds 
of  men  whom  necessity  has  compelled 
to  shatter  their  brains  upon  the  cruel 
stones  of  Fleet  Street,  who  might  in 
happier  conditions  have  done  honour 
to  Literature  and  to  themselves.  Such 
Journalism,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
curse  of  Literature.  It  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  take  up  my  parable,  against 
the  newspapers  :  they  served  me  well 
at  a  time  when  such  service  was  of  in- 
estimable value  to  me.  But  when  I 
think  of  the  talents  I  have  seen  wasted 
and  the  lives  wrecked  on  such  hopeless 
and  unending  drudgery,  I  cannot  but 
own  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
saying. 

You  are  not  likely,  however,  to  be 
much  concerned  with  this  form  of 
Journalism.  Slavery  and  the  Gold- 
Fields  and  German  philosophy  have 
gone  a  little  out  of  date ;  though  the 
Personal  Advent  and  Mesmerism  and 
Ireland  are  still  popular  topics.  Poli- 
tics and  religion  (which  might  more 
truly  be  called  irreligion)  are  said  to 
be  the  only  subjects  the  general  mind 
now  cares  to  concern  itself  with.  If 
you  are  wise  you  will  keep  your  hands 
from  both.  At  their  best  they  are 
unsatisfactory  matters  to  meddle  with : 
meddled  with  in  this  random  fashion 
they  become  something  very  much 
worse. 

The  Cardinal,  you  will  see,  lumps 
all  periodical  writing  together — quar- 
terly, monthly,  weekly,  daily ;  though 
his  sympathies,  and  his  antipathies, 
are  more  strongly  stirred  by  the  last. 
If  you  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  worn  the  yoke,  and  escaped  from 
it  with  feelings  of  unmixed  joy,  you 
will  not  take  service  on  the  daily 
press.  At  its  best  it  is  slavery  :  more 
or  less  honourable  it  may  be,  more  or 
less  remunerative ;  but  slavery  it  is 
and  must  be.  As  for  the  editors, 
they,  of  course,  are  all  honourable 
men ;  and  some  of  them  can,  no  doubt, 


make,  and  do  make,  matters  more 
agreeable  to  their  bondsmen  than 
others.  But  the  editor  of  a  daily 
paper  cannot  by  the  very  reason  of 
his  existence  afford  to  dispense  the 
milk  of  his  human  kindness  in  too 
liberal  measure.  He  must  be  a  dicta- 
tor, and  all  his  men  must  obey  him. 
An  independent  writer, — one  who  will 
not  re'cognise  that  there  are  moments 
when  the  leopard  not  only  can  but 
must  change  his  spots,  and  can  find 
no  other  total  for  two  and  two  but 
four, — is  as  fatal  to  the  staff  of  a  daily 
newspaper  as  an  independent  Member 
of  Parliament  is  fatal  to  his  party. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  contributors 
whom  a  sagacious  editor  will  not 
unduly  meddle  with :  there  are  sub- 
jects and  seasons  whereon  and  wherein 
he  may  find  it  convenient  to  allow  a 
larger  if  not  complete  license.  But  it 
can  never  be  safe  to  count  upon  these 
"heaven-sent  moments"  for  the  exer- 
cise of  journalistic  skill.  A  veteran 
will  not  expect  them :  an  apprentice 
will  almost  certainly  be  disappointed 
if  he  does.  Let  him  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  place  body  and  soul  at  the 
call  of  his  editor  keep  clear  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  while  there  is  a 
boot  unblacked  and  a  crossing  unswept 
in  London. 

Let  me  guard  myself  against  any 
misconception.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
claim. A  daily  paper  must  be  con- 
ducted on  these  principles,  or  it  must 
cease  to  exist.  An  editor  must  be  a 
despot — nay,  a  tyrant.  I  had  never 
myself  the  privilege  of  serving  under 
John  Delane,  but  I  know  many  who 
had.  He  was  the  most  tyrannical 
who  ever  sat  in  an  editor's  chair  ;  but 
he  was  a  great  tyrant,  a  wise  tyrant. 
"  He  was  created,"  said  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "  he  was  created  by  Heaven 
to  edit  the  Times." 

Of  the  daily  papers,  then,  let  this 
much  suffice.  But  for  those  other 
opportunities  for  periodical  writing 
which  the  Cardinal  condemns,  there  is 
more,  I  think,  to  be  said  than  he 
allows.  Here  again  we  will  eliminate 
all  questions  of  politics.  It  does  not 
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seem  to  me  possible  that  politics  and 
Literature  can,  in  any  circumstances, 
come  together  while  the  former  are 
conducted  as  they  now  are,  and  as  they 
now,  perhaps,  must  be.  The  divorce 
between  politics  and  reason  is  now 
complete :  even  expediency,  in  the 
honest  sense  of  the  word,  has  little  to 
do  with  them.  They  are  purely  a 
matter  of  partizanship  even  among 
those  politicians  whom  it  is  most 
possible  to  respect :  what  they  have 
sunk  to  among  the  rank  and  file,  and 
even  in  some  cases  among  men  who 
once  were  leaders,  the  exigencies  of 
the  law  of  libel  forbid  me  to  explain 
to  you.  The  proceedings  of  our  House 
of  Commons,  if  ever  literally  reported, 
would  furnish  you,  however,  with  a 
vocabulary  ample  for  the  purpose. 
On  a  public  such  as  that  to  which 
political  writing  (and  perhaps  we 
might  add,  political  speaking)  is 
now  addressed,  Literature  would  be 
wasted :  they  would  not  understand 
it,  nor  would  they  appreciate  it  if  they 
did.  Our  present  electoral  system  is 
probably  the  best  that  the  unaided 
intelligence  of  mankind  will  ever 
devise  for  fostering  all  that  is  most 
deplorable  in  human  nature,  and  most 
degrading  to  the  human  intellect. 

But,  setting  politics,  and  for  reasons 
already  suggested,  religion  aside,  there 
are  many  other  subjects  capable  of 
treatment  to  which  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  arbitrary  to  refuse  the 
name  of  Literature  because  it  is 
published  in  a  quarterly  or  monthly 
magazine.  I  grant  you  that  often, 
too  often,  what  you  will  read  in  such 
journals  does  not  deserve  that  name  ; 
but  that  is  not  due  to  the  inevitable 
laws  of  its  manufacture.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  great  essayists  of  the  last 
century,  consider  how  many  famous 
names  in  Literature  have  within  tliis 
century  of  ours  worked  in  this  way. 
Scott  and  Southey,  Hazlitt  and  Lamb, 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  Carlyle  and 
Macaulay,  Thackeray  and  Dickens — if 
we  take  living  names,  which  it  is,  I 
think,  always  best  not  to  do  where  it 
can  be  avoided,  the  list  of  course  could 


be  immensely  increased  :  shall  we  refuse 
the  name  of  Literature  to  the  work 
these  men  did  for  the  reviews  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  you  will  begin  your 
career  with  an  essay  on  Milton  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  or  an  essay  on 
Roast  Pig  for — what  magazine  shall 
we  say  ?  Macmillan's  ?  —  no  doubt 
they  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  it ; 
or  an  essay  on  Johnson  —  there  is 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  admirable  new 
edition  of  the  immortal  Bozzy  for  you 
to  lay  your  hand  on.  But  I  do  say 
that  I  think  you  may  try  the  wings 
of  your  young  ambition  in  these 
spheres  without  necessarily  discredit- 
ing your  high  views  of  a  literary  life. 
Pray  do  not  overlook  the  word 
necessa/fily. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  this  to  be 
said  :  these  regions  are  very  full.  "Old 
and  young  the  air  is  full  of  the  rustle 
of  their  quills.  We  will  not  discuss 
the  angry  and  so  fruitless  question 
whether  the  men  of  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these. 

"  Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun  ; 
I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run." 

An  old  fellow,  whose  own  course  is 
nearing  the  end,  may  say  so  much 
without  offence ;  but,  if  he  would  close 
his  days  in  peace,  he  will  say  no  more. 
That  such  a  plethora  of  geniuses  at 
present  swarms  on  our  English  earth 
as  a  rapturous  young  gentleman  has 
lately  maintained,  I  'should  for  my 
part  hesitate  to  assert;  but  possibly 
my  hesitation  is  only  due  to  my  un- 
fortunate ignorance  of  some  nine- 
tenths  of  the  heroes  there  immor- 
talized. Let  us  not  laugh  at  this 
young  gentleman,  but  remember, 

"  There  is  delight 

In  praising,  though  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  prais'd  far  off  him,  far  above." 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  at 
least  be  no  question  that  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  writing  nowa- 
days, on  all  subjects  and  among  all  con- 
ditions of  men,  including  women,  and 
the  average  quality  of  this  writing  is 
surprisingly  good.  This  is  probably 
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the  case  in  other  industries  than  the 
penman's ;  but  of  these  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak.  The  most  rigid  upholder 
of  the  old  order  will  hardly  refuse  my 
|K>int  so  far  as  Literature  is  concerned. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be 
so.  I  may  (as  an  old  man)  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  the  great  spread  of 
education  our  age  has  seen  has  not 
somewhat  lowered  the  standard  of 
what  in  my  time  was  meant  by  what 
you  now  call  culture.  But  I  cannot 
doubt  that  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  existing  now  who 
know  something  about  many  things, 
and  can  turn  that  knowledge  to  ac- 
count, than  were  in  the  world  when  J 
was  young.  There  are  many  more 
people  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  women- 
folk especially  ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you,  the  pen  is  an 
instrument  that  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose  by  many  who  would  be 
physically  or  financially  incapacitated 
from  pursuing  other  vocations.  The 
Church,  the  Army,  the  Government 
Services,  Law,  Commerce :  these  re- 
quire a  regular  training,  and  generally 
speaking,  some  share  cf  that  fatal 
obstacle  to  so  many  great  designs, 
known  as  Capital.  But  the  profession 
of  Literature,  as  now  practised,  needs 
nothing.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  (a 
dictionary  and  a  book  of  quotations 
are  useful,  but  not  essential),  and 
there  you  are — equipped  for  service  in 
the  noble  army  of  Letters.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  my  view ;  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  popular  one.  Of 
course,  too,  the  pen's  sphere  of  ex- 
ercise has  immensely  widened.  The 
number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  and 
the  number  of  publishers  (also  of  all 
kinds),  have  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  generation  :  the  reading  public 
(a  curious  quantity  that  entirely  baffles 
me^  has  greatly  increased :  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  share  Miss  Rosa 
Dartle's  burning  thirst  for  information 
has  greatly  increased.  What  wonder 
that  the  number  of  writers  has  so 
mightily  grown,  and  is  growing  every 
day? 

How  far  you  are  prepared  to  take 


your  place  in  this  busy  bustling  throng, 
I  cannot  yet  tell.  But  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  you  will  find  hundreds 
of  men,  ay,  and  of  women  too,  at  the 
system  of  whose  education,  if  you 
knew  it,  you  would  doubtless  turn  up 
your  classical  nose,  finding  a  market 
for  their  wares  for  which  you  may 
search  in  vain.  In  this  hot  race  for 
existence,  where  all  manner  of  devils 
are  in  wait  for  the  hindmost,  the  first 
comer  will  be  first  served.  Think  how 
many  have  started  before  you  !  I  wish 
you  also  to  understand  that  the  excel- 
lence of  your  work  will  not  inevitably 
find  you  either  an  editor  or  a  public. 
You  have,  so  far  as  your  letters  enable 
me  to  judge,  among  your  other  studies 
not  neglected  the  art  of  English  com- 
position. But,  as  an  old  friend  of 
mine  used  to  say  (a  signal  instance,  by 
the  way,  he  was  of  a  man  whom  fate 
or  free-will  has  compelled  to  give  up  to 
Journalism  what  was  meant  for  Litera- 
ture), "  It  is  no  use  printing  in  capitals 
if  you  have  no  ink."  What  avails  it 
to  build  up  a  pretty  house  of  words  if 
you  have  no  thought  to  put  inside  it  ? 
Moreover,  these  pretty  houses  are  as 
common  as  "  Queen  Anne  "  villas  and 
"  Chippendale  "  furniture.  A  style 
(mark  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article) 
is  so  common  now,  that,  for  all  the 
outcries  it  raised,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  truth  of  that  much-abused 
American  saying,  that  no  one  now 
cared  what  you  said,  but  how  you 
said  it.  A  style  (indefinite  article  as 
before)  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get,  and  there  are  as  many 
ways  of  getting  it  as  of  "  getting  "  re- 
ligion. It  is  as  easy  to  deface  the 
English  language  as  to  deface  an 
old  church.  Human  intelligence  is 
bounded  ;  but  to  human  folly  there  is 
no  limit.  Do  not,  then,  imagine  that 
you  will  succeed  by  the  particular 
elegance  of  your  writing  alone.  There 
will  be  rivals  all  round  you  to  out- 
Herod  you  at  this  game;  or  your 
choicest  epithets  and  most  nicely 
balanced  periods  may  be  tossed  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  to  make  room 
for 
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"  Some  stupendous 

And  tremendous  (Heaven  defend  us  !) 
Monstr' — inform' — ingens — horrend — ous 
Demoniaco — Seraphic, 
Penman's  latest  piece  of  graphic." 

Literature,  you  must  always  remember, 
is  in  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  editors,  and 
must  be,  before  all  things  a  commercial 
speculation.  They  are  not  the  patrons 
but  the  clients  of  the  public  taste  ; 
and  the  dictates  of  that  taste,  though 
they  may  sigh  as  critics,  they  must  as 
editors  obey. 

You  may  think  all  this  rather  tends 
to  contradict  my  earlier  words  that 
the  average  quality  of  current  writing 
is  surprisingly  good.  Not  so ;  but  it 
is  my  chief  desire  to  guard  you  from 
all  misconceptions  and  disillusions, 
and  I  am  therefore  of  design  playing 
the  part  of  the  Devil's  Advocate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  foolish  writing 
(and  of  writing,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
worse  than  foolish)  which  finds  its 
market,  and  must  be  counted  in  the 
balance  against  you.  But  there  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  sound,  honest,  in- 
telligent journeyman  work  done,  and 
with  this  also  you  will  have  to  account. 
Two  causes  contribute  to  this.  In  the 
first  place  many  men  are  now  to  be 
found  in  this  division  of  the  great 
literary  army  who  a  generation  or 
two  ago  would  have  employed  their 
talents  in  other  ways.  The  spread  of 
popular  education  has  enlisted,  for 
example,  many  men  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  some  special 
branch  of  study  :  in  former  times  they 
would  probably  have  left  some  lasting 
monument  of  their  labours  as  a  legacy 
to  posterity ;  but  the  claims  of  the 
present  are  too  exacting, — they  break 
their  solid  building  into  pieces  and 
give  them,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Goethe,  to  the  pocket-books.  Then 
comes  a  second  race.  These  myriad 
hand-books,  epitomes,  primers,  —  all 
the  little  books  in  short,  over  which 
your  friend  Will  Waterproof  shed  his 
vinous  tears,  have  enabled  numbers 
to  assume  at  least  the  virtue  of  know- 
ledge. The  erudition  our  forefathers 
amassed  through  the  long  process  of 


laborious  days  can  now,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  in  all  sufficient 
quantities,  be  acquired  in  even  less 
than  the  thirby  lessons  in  which  an 
ingenious  Frenchman  (whose  name  I 
regret  to  have  forgotten)  once  pro- 
posed to  teach  poetry.  The  labour 
of  a  life-time  has  become  the  play- 
thing of  an  hour.  Young  ladies  will 
explain  the  principles  of  Greek  Art 
or  the  intricacies  of  Scriptural  Chro- 
nology :  young  gentlemen  will  popu- 
larize the  profoundest  discoveries  of 
Science  or  the  divinest  perad ventures 
of  Philosophy ;  and  all  this  shall  be 
done  with  a  fluency  and  precision  that 
sets  my  poor  old-fashioned  brain  whirl- 
ing. Do  not  think  I  am  sneering  at 
these  "young  light-hearted  masters" 
of  modern  wisdom.  Far  from  it :  my 
admiration  vies  with  my  astonishment 
as  I  read.  Among  such  competitors, 
then,  you  propose  to  take  your  place. 
And  bear  this  also  in  mind  :  the  popu- 
lar dislike  for  anonymous  writing  (a 
wise  dislike  in  reason,  but  too  often 
only  idle  curiosity  on  one  side  and  an 
ignoble  vanity  on  the  other)  makes 
an  unknown  writer's  condition  much 
harder  than  it  was.  Formerly  he 
took  his  place  (if  he  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  it)  among  his  elders 
and  his  betters  to  be  judged  on  the 
merits  of  his  work.  But  now  the 
hasty  public,  who  devours  its  litera- 
ture standing  on  one  leg,  will  not 
read  an  article  to  see  if  it  be  good : 
they  turn  to  the  list  of  names  to  see 
if  there  be  anything  worth  wasting 
their  scanty  leisure  on.  Now  you, 
my  boy,  bear  a  name  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  one  with  which  these  editorial 
sportsmen  would  choose  to  "  fish  St. 
Grubby's  brook." 

It  will  be  plain  to  you  then  that 
Literature  thus  practised  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  high  ideal 
you  have  formed.  For  this  reason  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  any 
young  man  with  high  resolves  and 
romantic  aspirations  to  adopt  Litera- 
ture as  a  livelihood.  Successful  he 
may  be  in  the  end  ;  but  he  will  only 
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reach  success  through  a  thorny  hedge 
of  hopes  deferred  and  illusions  scat- 
tered ;  and  life  must  ever  be  so  full  of 
disappointments  that  I  am  loth  to  let 
any  advice  of  mine  add  to  their  list. 
Walter  Scott's  saying  is  truer  now 
than  it  was  even  in  his  day :  I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  Literature  is  a  good 
stick  :  I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  a  bad 
crutch.  If  you  have  fixed  to  stand  by 
your  decision  you  must  choose  for 
your  crutch  some  other  wood  than  the 
laurel.  For  the  heaven-born  genius 
there  is  always  room ;  but  it  will  save 
you  from  many  troubles  if '  you  can 
manage  to  doubt  that  you  are  a  genius 
until  you  have  proved  yourself  one. 
My  good  friend  Jack  Massingbird 
(you  like  his  novels,  I  know),  who 
has  for  many  years  rejected  my 
contributions  with  unswerving  con- 
sistency, always  assures  me  that 
Literature  (by  which  he  seems  to  mean 
everything  but  fiction)  does  not  pay ; 
and  certainly  he  gives  the  most  prac- 
tical adherence  to  his  own  creed.  He 
is  right,  I  think,  to  this  extent,  that 
pure  Literature  does  not  pay,  unless 
weighted  with  a  name  that  is  good  in 
the  market.  No  man  nowadays  will 
wake  to  find  himself  famous  over 
whose  head  fame  has  not  been  bent 
like  a  tester  over-night.  Industrious 
friends  may  indeed  puff  an  unknown 
writer  into  sudden  notoriety ;  but 
those  early  monuments  are  not  en- 
during. Take  a  typical  instance :  if 
the  young  Macaulay  were  to  bounce 
"like  a  burnished  fly  in  pride  of  May" 
upon  the  world  to-morrow  morning 
with  his  essay  on  Milton,  he  would 
not  find  his  breakfast-table  covered 
with  invitations  from  all  the  best 
houses  in  London  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  Mr.  Spurgeon,  let  us  say, 
lying  on  the  floor  to  verify  with 
dictionary  and  grammar  the  parallel 
between  the  author  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy  "  and  the  author  of  "  Paradise 
Lost."  There  are  not  perhaps  many 
Macaulays  writing  just  now  ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  writers  who  satisfy 


the  public  taste  quite  as  well  as 
Macaulay  would  now,  or  in  his  day 
did.  The  reading  public,  a?  you  so 
often  hear,  and  as  I  have  myself  re- 
minded you,  has  enormously  increased 
in  these  latter  days :  so  has  the  electoral 
suffrage.  I  will  not  insult  your  in- 
telligence by  pushing  my  parallel 
further. 

And  now,  I  think  that  I  have  done. 
It  is  but  little  that  I  have  done,  but 
I  told  you  that  my  service  could  be 
but  negative.  My  observations  have 
perhaps  been  somewhat  vague ;  but 
you  will  remember  that  my  know- 
ledge of  your  qualifications  for  the 
profession  you  wish  to  adopt  is  neces- 
sarily also  somewhat  vague.  Let  me 
trust  that  the  bearings  of  these  obser- 
vations may  have  at  least  something 
of  the  merit  of  Jack  Bunsby's.  I 
shall  conclude  with  two  practical 
pieces  of  wisdom, — and  they  may  go 
by  this  name,  for  they  are  not  mine. 
This  is  one,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  a 
lad  at  Oxford  :  "  Consider  that  a  young 
man  has  no  means  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  the  society  about  him.  If 
you  wish  to  exercise  influence  hereafter, 
begin  by  distinguishing  yourself  in  the 
regular  way,  not  by  seeming  to  prefer 
a  separate  way  of  your  own."  The 
other  is  a  reflection  made  by  Macaulay, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  his  journal, 
on  a  proposed  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art,  or  some  similar  association.  "  The 
less,"  he  wrote,  "  that  we  literary  men 
see  of  each  other,  I  think  the  better." 
This  may  strike  you  as  a  hard  saying ; 
but  all,  or  nearly  all  literary  men  (and 
this  applies  to  all  artists)  have  two 
natures  :  they  have  the  common  heri- 
tage of  human  nature,  and  they  have 
besides  the  particular  nature  of  their 
class.  Among  them  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  former  I  have  ever 
known  :  the  latter  is  very  earthly  and 
not  seldom  very  devilish.  And  so,  my 
boy,  your  affectionate  uncle  bids  you 
good-by  now,  and  good  luck  always. 
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To  free  a  race,  to  found  a  nation — • 
there    is    a   work  to   be    had   in   re- 
membrance   among    men,    a    thought 
to  join  the  ages,  telling  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  past.       Great  are 
they    who    have    accomplished    this, 
strong    in    the  will    that    commands 
obedience,   full    of  «the    courage  that 
knows  no  defeat,  rich  in  the  devotion 
that  calls  men  to  duty ;  and  happy  is 
the  people  that   finds  such  a  leader, 
else    it    may    sit    for     ever    in    the 
house  of  bondage.     Such  an  one  was 
Toussaint    L'Ouverture,    the   Negro. 
He    was   a  man   of   various   fortunes 
and    eventful-  life.     More  than  forty 
years  had    he   lived,  a   slave  among 
slaves,    before    he    was    called    to    be 
the  ruler  of  his  people.     Like  David, 
the     shepherd    boy    of    Judah,   who 
came  forth  to  be   her  deliverer  and 
her  king,   he  felt  the  joy  of  victory 
and  dominion  :  like  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
saviour    and    martyr    of    France,  he 
tasted  a   bitterness    worse    than    the 
bitterness    of    death.      Deep  sunk  in 
degradation,    he   rose    "  to    height   of 
noblest  temper,"  such  as  theirs,  and  to 
his    valour  joined  fortitude  and   wis- 
dom.    He  found  his  people  in  all  the 
wilfulness  of  aimless  anarchy  :  he  left 
it  so  strong  and  united  that  all  the 
power  of  Napoleon  fought  against  it 
in  vain.     In  this  slave  was  found  the 
one  man  fit  to  command  in  war,  or  to 
govern  in  peace  :    the  one  man  free 
from   the  prejudice  of  race   and   the 
desire  of   revenge  :  just  and  merciful 
after  ages  of    tyranny,   incorruptible 
and  generous  after  ages  of  abasement. 
Long  before  the  days  of  Toussaint, 
Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  was  famous  in  history  ; 
for   there    Columbus    established    his 
first  settlement  in  America,  and  there 
was  first  enacted  that  shameful  tragedy 


which  has  been  repeated  wherever,  to 
the  ruin  of  a  simpler  race,  the  resources 
of  civilisation  have  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  European  rapacity.  The 
colonists  began  to  oppress  the  natives — 
simple  children  of  idleness  and  mirth. 
The  Indians  took  up  arms — they  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  to  till  the  ground 
and  labour  in  the  mines  for  the 
benefit  of  their  oppressors.  When 
they  rebelled,  their  hardships  were 
increased.  At  length,  bowed  down  by 
war  and  famine  and  unwonted  toil,  it 
seemed  as  thoxigh  they  would  soon  die 
out ;  and  then  there  rose  up  to  defend 
them  that  remarkable  man  who  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Indians.  The  monk  Las  Casas  was 
one  of  those  over  whom  devotion  to  a 
particular  cause  has  gained  a  complete 
mastery — a  specialist  in  philanthropy, 
and  perhaps  the  most  convincing  in- 
stance of  the  dangers  of  specialism.  To 
save  the  remnant  of  the  Indians,  he 
proposed  the  introduction  of  Negroes, 
men  of  a  race  more  fitted  to  endure  ; 
and  thus  he  established  the  African 
slave  trade.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
preserving  the  natives  :  he  was  only 
successful  in  enslaving  the  Blacks. 
The  Negroes  were  not  the  saviours  of 
the  Indians ;  but  in  the  end  they 
became  their  avengers.  Hayti,  the 
first  to  suffer  from  these  evils,  was  the 
first  to  rise  up  against  them,  and  the 
first  to  be  free. 

But  something  else  was  needed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  high  destiny. 
By  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  the  western 
portion  of  the  island  was  transferred 
to  France,  and  thus  was  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  progressive 
nation  in  which  the  modern  revolution 
reached  its  stormy  climax.  There  the 
first  systematic  attack  on  slavery 
began,  when  Montesquieu  traced  it 
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to  its  origin,  and  Rousseau  brought 
against  it  the  eloquence  that  then  had 
such  power  over  men.  Finally  Diderot, 
launching  his  burning  words  from 
behind  the  mask  of  Raynal,  cried 
aloud  for  a  Spartacus  to  arise  and  lead 
his  fellow-slaves  to  vengeance.  Had 
Diderot  but  known  it,  that  Spartacus 
was  already  born,  a  lad  keeping  his 
master's  sheep  on  the  plantation  of 
Breda,  who  will  be  ready,  when  his 
hour  has  come,  to  labour  and  to  die 
for  his  people. 

Toussaint's  father,  the  son  of  a  chief 
of  the  Aradas,  had  been  ta"ken  pri- 
soner in  a  war  with  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  and  disposed  of  to  the  slave- 
traders,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to 
Hayti,  and  sold  to  work  on  the  plan- 
tation of  the  Comte  de  Noe  at  Breda. 
The  manager  of  the  estate  soon  saw 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  slave  ;  for  in 
their  exile  the  Negroes  strove  to  main- 
tain the  customs  of  their  native  land, 
and  in  their  common  degradation  to  do 
honour  to  the  son  of  their  chief.  Thus, 
distinguished  by  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  Gaou  Guinou  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  a  place  of  trust,  and  given 
what  was  called  the  liberty  of  the  sa- 
vannah— that  is,  he  was  allowed  to  go 
about  as  he  pleased,  and  was  assigned 
a  piece  of  land  for  his  maintenance. 
He  married  a  slave  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  had  several  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  destined  to  be  the  liberator 
of  his  race.  Toussaint  as  a  boy  was 
weak  in  health,  and  yet  by  courage 
and  force  of  character  he  excelled  in 
all  manly  exercises.  Like  all  the 
slaves  of  San  Domingo,  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  devo- 
tion kindled  in  his  young  heart  lasted 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  His 
godfather,  Pierre  Baptiste,  who  lived 
to  see  him  ruler  of  the  country,  was 
much  superior  to  the  other  Negroes  in 
education,  and  by  him  Toussaint  was 
taught  all  that  he  had  to  teach,  but 
from  his  father  he  learnt  much  more — 
the  history  of  his  ancestors,  fondly 
cherished  in  servitude,  and  the  thought 
that  he,  too,  in  spite  of  that  servitude, 
was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  The 


manager  of  the  plantation,  M.  Bayou 
de  Libertat,  was  honourably  known 
for  his  kindness  to  the  slaves — "as 
happy  as  a  negro  at  Breda  "  became  a 
proverb.  So  far  Toussaint  was  for- 
tunate, but  not  he  alone.  How  many 
white  men  owed  their  lives  to  the 
happiness  of  those  early  days  at 
Breda,  the  cruelties  of  Dessalines,  of 
Christophe,  of  every  other  Negro 
leader  bear  witness.  Toussaint  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  slave 
life.  As  a  boy  he  tended  the  sheep  : 
when  he  grew  older,  he  worked 
in  the  sugar  plantations :  then,  his 
good  conduct  being  recognised,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  his  master's  coachman, 
and  eventually  to  have  charge  of  the 
storehouses  of  sugar.  In  his  leisure 
he  loved  reading,  especially  history 
and  the  lives  of  great  captains,  and  he 
read,  with  what  stirring  of  the  heart 
we  may  imagine,  the  book  of  Raynal,1 
which  was  already  passed  in  secret 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  slaves. 
Meantime,  his  warm  and  hopeful  youth 
was  passing  into  middle  age :  he  was 
married,  and  his  children  were  growing 
up  around  him — a  peaceful  life,  almost 
a  happy  one.  Here  with  love  and  duty 
he  could  pass  his  days,  and  smile 
perhaps  at  his  youthful  dreams  of 
freedom ;  but  still  there  was  the 
longing  to  be  free.  And  at  length 
were  heard  the  first  murmurings  of 
the  coming  storm. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  there  were  in  the  colony 
forty  thousand  white  men,  thirty  thou- 
sand free  mulattoes,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  slaves.  The  former  were 
themselves  divided.  There  were  the 
wealthy  planters  living  in  luxury, 
often  in  luxurious  vice,  in  the  midst  of 
their  slaves  :  the  public  officials  :  the 
managers  of  the  estates  of  the  many 
absentees,  doing  their  best  to  live  as 
though  they  were  themselves  pro- 
prietors :  the  merchants  and  other 
Europeans  engaged  in  trade ;  and 
beneath  all  a  rabble  of  adventurers, 
the  offscouring  of  the  mother-country, 

1  ' '  Histoire  philosophique  et  politiqne  des 
deux  Indes." 
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come  forth  to  prey  on  her  richest 
colony.  Below  these  were  the  free 
mulattoes,  often  wealthy,  but  always 
inferior  to  the  meanest  white  men,  de- 
prived of  all  share  in  public  life,  and 
liable  to  forced  labour.  Custom  for- 
bade a  mulatto  eating  at  the  same 
table,  or  sitting  in  the  same  pew  as  a 
white  man,  even  though  it  were  his  own 
father.  And  below  these  again,  visited 
by  the  contempt  of  white  man  and  mu- 
latto alike,  were  those  by  whose  unre- 
quited labour  the  plains  produced  their 
wealth  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  indigo — 
the  half-million  of  slaves.  To  a  people 
thus  divided  came  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  In  the  beginning 
all  was  rejoicing,  for  few  Frenchmen 
in  that  first  hour  of  hope  could  recoil 
from  the  great  destiny  opening  before 
their  country.  But  besides  this  gene- 
ral feeling,  each  saw  in  the  Revolution 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  claims — 
the  great  planters,  that  the  public 
offices  of  the  colony  should  no  longer  be 
filled  by  needy  courtiers  or  discarded 
politicians  :  the  meaner  white  men 
that  all  of  their  own  colour  should  now 
be  equal :  the  mulattoes,  that  their 
grievous  burdens  should  be  removed. 
On  one  thing  only  were  they  all 
agreed  —  that  the  position  of  the 
Negroes  should  remain  the  same  ;  for 
them  there  could  be  no  equality  and 
no  relief,  slaves  now  and  for  ever. 

At  length  an  event  took  place  which 
completed  the  enmity  between  the 
white  men  and  those  of  mixed  blood. 
Vincent  Oge,  a  young  mulatto,  im- 
patient of  the  ambiguous  decisions  of 
the  Constituant  Assembly,  tried  to 
obtain  justice  for  his  fellows  by  force 
of  arms.  His  rising,  ill-planned  and 
ill-supported,  was  easily  suppressed, 
and  he  himself,  after  being  tortured, 
was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but  the 
cruelty  of  the  victors  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  parties.  And  then  the  storm 
burst.  For  long,  indeed,  the  white 
men  had  talked  about  the  possibility 
of  such  a  rising,  seeking  thereby  to 
frighten  the  mulattoes.  They  had 
even,  to  give  colour  to  their  warnings, 


surprised  some  meetings  of  slaves  near 
Cap  Frangais,  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Province,  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  executioners ;  but  when 
they  saw,  on  that  fearful  night 
of  August  22nd,  1791,  the  flames 
ascending  to  heaven  from  the  rich 
plain  around  Cap,  as  though  to  con- 
sume with  fire  the  iniquity  of  men 
— when  plantation  after  plantation 
took  up  the  fiery  cross,  till  the  con- 
flagration encompassed  them  about  on 
every  side  save  that  of  the  sea — then 
the  universal  panic  told  how  little 
they  had  expected  the  fulfilment  of 
their  predictions.  In  that  first  moment 
of  enfranchisement  and  power,  the 
Negroes  had  neither  mercy  nor  re- 
straint. Their  disorder  and  intemper- 
ance gave  the  white  men,  still  in 
possession  of  Cap  Frangais,  a  moment 
to  rally  in ;  and  as  a  result  ten  thou- 
sand black  men,  dying  by  every  kind 
of  torture,  were  added  to  the  two 
thousand  white  men  massacred  on  the 
plantations.  Then  some  of  the  slaves, 
leaving  plunder  and  indulgence,  began 
to  organise  bands  under  leaders  of 
their  own — Biassou,  Jean  Frangais, 
Jeannot — and  formed  a  camp  at  Plea- 
saunce  ;  and  there,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  they 
were  joined  by  Toussaint. 

What,  then,  had  he  been  doing 
during  that  month,  the  first  month 
of  freedom  for  the  slave — he  who  had 
dreamed  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth 
that  he  might  be  the  Spartacus  of  his 
countrymen  ?  He  was  now  no  longer 
young,  a  man  of  middle  age  with  scarce 
twelve  years  to  live ;  and  yet  his  life  had 
but  begun.  While  life  remains,  the 
book  of  life  is  never  closed  :  hope  and 
heroism  still  have  their  part  ;  and 
through  years  of  unnoticed  labour  the 
glow  of  youth  may  break  and  find  the 
fulfilment  of  its  utmost  dreams.  Tous- 
saint was  forty-five  years  of  age  when 
the  rising  of  the  slaves  began.  What 
he  had  so  long  hoped  for,  had  come  to 
pass  ;  but  week  after  week  went  by, 
and  yet  he  made  no  sign.  While  all 
around  was  riot  and  excess,  he  was 
spending  his  first  hours  of  liberty  in 
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guarding  the  wife  of  him  who  had 
been  his  master.  So  in  the  great  Civil 
War  of  America,  the  slave-owners  went 
forth  to  battle,  leaving  all  they  held 
dearest  in  the  keeping  of  their  slaves, 
a  shining  testimony  to  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  Negroes  ;  for,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  civili- 
sation of  the  West,  they  foresaw  that 
when  the  contest  was  over,  they  would 
still  have  to  dwell  under  the  power  of 
the  white  men,  and  wisely  left  the  more 
advanced  race  to  decide  their  fate, 
while  they  stood  by  and  waited, — as 
their  fathers  had  waited  since  the 
dawn  of  civilisation,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  fight  their  way  along  the 
troubled  road  of  progress.  But  in 
Hayti  everything  was  different.  Even 
had  France  been  ready  to  abolish 
slavery,  the  France  of  the  Revolution 
was  fully  occupied  at  home.  The 
black  men  could  expect  no  freedom  save 
what  they  won  for  themselves,  and 
their  overwhelming  numbers  gave 
them  good  hope  of  victory.  Toussaint 
recognised  this ;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
mistress  was  placed  in  safety  beyond 
the  sea ,  he  repaired  to  the  Negro  camp. 
There  he  found  everything  still  in 
confusion,  no  capacity  among  the 
leaders,  no  discipline  among  the  men. 
No  one  could  be  found  to  tend  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  this  duty  Tous- 
saint, who  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
simples  from  his  African  father,  took 
upon  himself.  At  length  the  Negroes, 
witli  his  warm  approval,  determined 
to  seek  the  protection  of  Spain,  and 
then  he  became  a  soldier. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  soil  was  much 
poorer,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  took 
the  place  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  coffee.  There  were  fewer  slaves, 
and  little  fear  of  an  insurrection. 
Consequently  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties were  not  afraid  to  welcome  the 
insurgents,  trusting  to  find  them 
useful  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  which,  as  the  Revolution  un- 
folded itself,  became  more  and  more 
imminent.  In  the  Spanish  camp,  as 


Toussaint  had  anticipated,  the  Negroes 
rapidly  improved  in  discipline.  He 
himself  soon  showed  his  talents  for 
war.  He  was  at  first  aide-de-camp 
to  Bias.sou,  but  was  entrusted  with  a 
separate  command  after  the  death  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing his  resources  in  idle  sallies,  he  at 
once  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  forming  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  protected  by  palisades, 
he  cut  off  the  Northern  Province  from 
the  South,  and  thus  completed  the 
disorganisation  of  the  French.  It  was 
at  this  time,  when  he  burst  into  the 
country,  making  an  opening  for  him- 
self everywhere,  that  he  received  the 
name  of  L'Ouverture.  Meanwhile  the 
English  landed  in  the  South,  taking 
most  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  were 
only  held  in  check  by  the  bravery  of 
a  mulatto,  named  Rigaud,  who  was 
destined  hereafter  to  play  a  part  in 
the  life  of  Toussaint.  And  now,  when 
everything  seemed  lost,  the  Conven- 
tion, by  an  act  of  justice  too  long 
delayed,  saved  their  richest  colony, 
and  blasted  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies.  General  Laveaux,  who  com- 
manded the  French  troops,  was  ready 
to  abandon  the  country  in  despair, 
and  the  Republican  commissioners 
were  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Europe  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct,  when .  they  received  the  de- 
cree of  the  Convention  proclaiming 
the  liberty  of  the  Negroes;  and  the 
hopes  of  Spain  and  of  England  fell 
before  those  words  of  brotherhood, 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the 
trumpets  of  Israel. 

Dread  is  the  moment  when  all  that 
has  been  held  most  sacred  has  to  be 
cast  out,  and  that  which  has  been 
thought  the  abomination  of  desolation 
to  be  taken  into  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  the  heart ;  when,  generation  after 
generation,  each  follows  in  the  ways 
of  his  fathers,  until  at  last  the  time 
of  revolution  comes,  and  many  have 
to  take  the  road  to  Damascus  by 
which  they  will  never  return  un- 
changed. So  it  was  with  Toussaint. 
When  in  his  youth  his  spirit  chafed 
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at  servitude,  there  seemed  but  two 
links  binding  him  to  freedom :  the 
one,  the  remembrance  of  the  kingly 
state  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  other, 
the  Catholic  Church,  joining  him  in 
religious  communion  with  the  life  of 
the  West,  and  that  not  as  a  bonds- 
man, but  as  one  before  the  throne  of 
God  the  equal  of  the  greatest  kings. 
And  as  he  grew  older,  and  the  day 
still  tarried,  reverence  and  obedience, 
the  dearest  virtues  of  the  slave,  be- 
came by  long  practice  more  and  more 
precious.  In  a  mind  so  prepared, 
what  but  horror  could  be  inspired  by 
the  Revolution  1  And  these  senti- 
ments were  shared  by  a  large  number 
of  the  best  of  the  rebels.  The 
Spaniards,  profuse  in  titles  and  hon- 
ours to  those  who  cared  for  such 
things,  were  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  nobler  feelings. 
Lewis  was  represented  as  having 
suffered  because  he  wished  the  free- 
dom of  the  Negroes ;  and  by  a  strange 
irony  the  revolted  slaves  went  out  to 
battle  under  a  flag  bearing  on  the 
one  side,  Vive  le  roi,  and  on  the  other, 
Ancien  regime.  And  then,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  sent  from  heaven  to  illu- 
mine the  earth,  came  the  decree  of 
the  Convention.  These,  then,  were 
the  traitors  and  infidels,  these  who 
alone  among  those  that  sat  in  high 
places,  had  recognised  their  brother- 
hood with  the  slaves.  To  Toussaint 
that  decree  of  emancipation  cried  with 
a  voice  that  would  not  be  gainsaid, 
bidding  him  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
French  Republic.  A  short  time,  filled 
with  such  struggles  as  in  hours  of 
crisis  rend  the  prophets  of  mankind, 
and  L'Ouverture  with  his  troops,  who 
were  devoted  to  his  service,  was  fight- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  French. 

From  this  time,  the  summer  of 
1794,  the  history  of  Hayti  is  that 
of  L'Ouverture.  General  Laveaux  left 
him  the  chief  direction  of  the  war,  and 
he  soon  recovered  all  the  territory  of 
which  the  Spaniards  had  taken  posses- 
sion. But  the  distrust  with  which 
the  French  officials  were  regarded  was 
a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  restoration 


of  order.  L'Ouverture  was  already 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  colony, 
enthusiastically  loved  by  his  own 
countrymen,  and  respected  even  by  the 
white  men.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
anarchy,  he  determined  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  administration,  and  to  that 
end  procured  the  election  of  Laveaux 
and  of  Sonthonax,  the  commissioner 
of  the  home  government,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  island  in  the  two 
councils,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
year  III.  They  accordingly  set  out 
for  Europe  in  1797,  leaving  L'Ouver- 
ture supreme  in  the  colony.  Nearly 
a  year  afterwards,  a  new  governor, 
Hedouville,  was  sent  out ;  but  he  was 
driven  on  board  ship  by  a  revolt  of 
the  Negroes,  before  L'Ouverture,  who 
some  years  earlier  had  saved  Laveaux 
from  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  mulattoes,  could,  or  perhaps  would, 
come  to  his  assistance.  Thenceforth, 
until  the  beginning  of  1802,  L'Ouver- 
ture's  authority  was  undisputed  from 
without,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  the  use  that  he  made  of  it. 

It  so  happens  that  Hayti  was  visited 
about  this  time  by  an  English  officer, 
Captain  Marcus  Rainsford,  who  was 
driven  into  Port-au-Prince  by  stress  of 
weather,  while  on  his  way  to  Jamaica. 
During  the  time  he  remained  in  the 
capital,  he  passed  as  an  American,  but 
on  being  again  driven  ashore  at  another 
place,  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
English  spy,  and  condemned  to  death. 
From  this  fate  he  was  saved  by 
L'Ouverture,  for  whom  he  ever  after 
retained  a  deep  admiration,  and  whose 
memory  he  exerted  himself  to  defend. 
At  Port-au-Prince  he  was  amazed  at 
the  republican  simplicity  with  which 
the  Dictator  lived,  while  yet  regarded 
with  universal  veneration.  Rainsford 
dined  at  the  public  table  of  his  inn,  a 
little  drummer-boy  beside  him,  and 
the  all-powerful  L'Ouverture  a  few 
seats  off  ;  and  after  dinner  the  general 
played  in  the  public  billiard-room.  But 
the  next  morning,  the  English  officer 
was  even  more  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary discipline  of  the  army,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  a  race  so  little  used 
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to  an  ordered  military  life.  In  fact, 
when  Toussaint  first  joined  the  French, 
his  army  contained  the  only  germ  of 
order  in  the  colony,  and  so  became  the 
centre  around  which  he  carried  on  his 
re-organisation.  Feeling  the  need  of 
obedience,  and  its  difficulty  to  a  newly- 
emancipated  race,  he  gave  each  officer 
the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  those  of  inferior  grade,  a 
slavery  that  was  necessary  for  the 
freedom  of  Hayti.  He  himself  in- 
spired such  awe  that,  when  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  his  fiercest  generals, 
even  Dessalines,  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  him  in  the  face. 

Closely  allied  with  the  army  was  his 
organisation  of  industry,  which  has 
been  his  enemies'  favourite  ground  of 
attack.  How  to  deal  with  slaves  just 
emancipated,  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
cult task ;  but  assuredly  Hayti,  beset 
by  foes  within  and  without,  was  no 
place  for  "  Willy  force  niggers  "  and 
universal  idleness.  When  L'Ouverbure 
first  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  he 
found  the  plantations  deserted,  the 
emancipated  thronging  the  towns,  and 
the  liberty  of  his  race  perishing  ignobly 
in  slothfulness  and  vice.  He  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  this  at  any 
cost,  and  he  did  so  by  ordering  those 
who  had  been  slaves  to  work  on  the 
plantations.  And  as  in  most  cases  the 
old  proprietors  had  fled,  he  appointed 
public  overseers  from  among  those  who 
had  done  good  service  in  the  army,  to 
see  that  the  order  was  carried  out. 
So  when  the  domestic  slavery  of  the 
old  world  fell,  the  workers  had  still 
to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
freedom  ;  and  having  as  slaves  received 
the  gift  of  labour,  they  had  as  serfs 
to  gain  the  habit  of  self-command. 
The  serf  is  free  in  his  domestic  life, 
bond  in  his  public  life,  a  master  in  his 
family,  and  working  in  part  for  his 
own  advantage,  but  without  being 
able  to  choose  either  the  place  or  the 
work.  Thus  has  Western  civilisation 
progressed  from  slavery,  through  serf- 
dom, to  freedom.  So  L'Ouverture, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  evolution  of 
society,  but  with  the  clear  sight  of 


the  practical  statesman,  saw  that  his 
countrymen  must  serve  their  appren- 
ticeship to  freedom.  How  much  of 
weary  wandering  the  human  race 
might  have  been  saved,  if  its  states- 
men had  been  always  so  ready  to 
anticipate  its  natural  course  !  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  history,  this,  which  has 
been  called  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery,  was  really  the  normal  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  freedom,  at  once 
the  salvation  of  Hayti  and  the  crown- 
ing testimony  to  the  statesmanship  of 
its  great  Dictator. 

Before  the  English  surrendered  their 
last  fortress,  General  Maitland,  their 
commander,  offered  Toussaint  the 
crown  of  Hayti.  Himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  the  English 
masters  of  the  sea,  France  would  have 
been  powerless  to  touch  him  ;  but  he 
shrunk  from  an  alliance  with  the  slave- 
holders of  Jamaica,  and,  refusing  the 
offer,  he  determined  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  great  Republic  which  had  decreed 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  But 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
there  remained  one  enemy  still  in  the 
field. 

The  mulatto  Rigaud  remained  faith- 
ful to  France  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
danger.  He  fought  bravely  against 
the  English  without  coming  in  contact 
with  Toussaint,  who  was  operating 
from  the  other  side ;  and  now  that  the 
war  was  over,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  Province  of  the  South, 
which  forms  a  long  peninsula.  But, 
like  all  the  mulattoes,  born  to  bind 
together  the  two  races,  and  living  to 
separate  them,  "  hating  their  fathers 
and  despising  their  mothers,"  Rigaud 
was  full  of  the  prejudices  of  colour. 
He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  L'Ouverture,  and  claimed  that 
the  Southern  Province  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a  separate  government.  Now, 
even  had  L'Ouverture  been  willing  to 
leave  the  Negroes  of  the  South  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Rigaud,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  between  France 
and  England  would  have  made  such 
a  separation  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
He  therefore  sent  Dessalines  against 
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the  mulatto  general,  and  after  a  con- 
test marked  by  unusual  ferocity  on 
both  sides,  Rigaud  was  forced  to 
submit.  Then  L'Ouverture  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Cayes,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  church,  the  mulatto 
leaders  awaiting  their  doom.  Amidst 
the  hush  of  expectation  the  Dictator 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  words  of 
brotherhood  and  mercy  proclaimed  to 
his  astonished  listeners  a  universal 
pardon.  Rigaud  at  once  embarked  for 
France,  and  the  island  was  at  peace. 

In  the  next  year  L'Ouverture  took 
possession  of  the  Spanish  part  of 
Hayti,  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bale,  but  not  delivered  up  until  this 
time.  He  was  now  master  of  the 
whole  country,  but  his  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  home  government  became 
more  and  more  precarious.  In  France 
was  collected  a  long  succession  of  his 
enemies,  from  the  planters  who  had  fled 
on  the  first  rising  of  the  Negroes,  to 
Rigaud  and  the  leaders  of  the  last 
mulatto  rebellion ;  and  they  had  the 
powerful  support  of  Josephine,  the 
First  Consul's  wife,  who  had  brought 
with  her  from  her  native  Martinique 
a  strong  sympathy  with  the  Creoles,  and 
a  strong  antipathy  to  the  black  men. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  signs  that 
the  war  between  England  and  France 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  seas 
once  more  open  to  the  French.  He 
thought  it  time  that  the  mother- 
country,  though  only  such  by  a 
forcible  adoption,  should  recognise  as 
governor  for  life  him  who  alone  had 
successfully  defended  and  governed 
Hayti.  He  therefore  transmitted  to 
France  a  new  constitution  for  the 
colony.  In  this,  the  first  article  de- 
clared that  slavery  should  never  exist 
in  the  island ;  then  followed  others 
providing  for  the  equality  of  all  races 
before  the  law,  the  freedom  of  trade, 
the  prohibition  of  divorce,  and  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  than  which  none  other  was 
to  be  professed ;  and  finally,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Toussaint  as  governor  for 
life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor, 


who  was,  however,  only  to  hold  office 
for  five  years,  the  right  of  appointment 
then  passing  to  the  home  government. 
A  few  words  must  be  said  on  each  of 
the  two  last  clauses. 

In  those  early  civilisations  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  social  order,  there 
was  no  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  The  priesthood  was 
over  all,  controlling  all,  consecrating 
all ;  and  the  king,  if  he  were  not  a 
priest  himself,  was  no  more  than  an 
instrument  reigning  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  theocracy.  Under  such  a 
government  there  was  no  place  for 
freedom  of  thought ;  and  no  distinction 
arose  between  the  force  of  law  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  for  that 
distinction  is  of  much  later  growth. 
Now,  as  in  his  organisation  of  in- 
dustry, so  in  his  relations  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  Toussaint  must  be 
judged  in  reference  to  those  earlier 
states  of  society  which  were  so  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 
For  though  himself  at  the  level  of  the 
best  civilisation  of  the  West,  he  never 
thought  that  contact  with  European 
slave-drivers  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
black  man  at  a  bound  to  that  high  emi- 
nence ;  and  to  aid  the  long  upward 
struggle  that  he  foresaw  for  his  race, 
the  beloved  Church  of  his  youth,  the 
institution  least  tainted  by  slavery, 
seemed  the  fittest  instrument.  For 
this  it  was  necessary  that  the  Church 
should  be  in  the  highest  position  of 
authority.  In  his  eyes  it  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  assent  of  the  individual 
conscience,  but  of  the  binding  together 
of  the  whole  race,  and  its  transfusion 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  Catholic 
West.  And  of  this  new  theocracy  he 
was  ready  to  be  both  prophet  and 
ruler,  even  as  Melchisedec  priest  and 
king  of  Salem.  His  proclamations,  his 
discourse  in  the  church  at  Cayes,  his 
addresses  to  his  soldiers,  are  theocratic 
sermons,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  and  the  devotion  of  a  nation 
behind  them.  They  abound  in  exhor- 
tations to  temperance,  industry,  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that  to  which  they  exhort, 
they  enforce  with  all  the  power  of  a 
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military  despot.  The  proclamations 
of  L'Ouverture  breathe  all  the  spirit  of 
the  theocracy. 

But  if  he  cared  little  for  freedom  of 
thought,  still  less  did  he  care  for  the 
modern  democracy.  What  should  he 
know  of  vote  by  ballot  and  universal 
suffrage,  who  had  stepped  from  slavery 
to  all  the  power  of  a  victorious  general  ? 
His  fitness  to  rule  rested  on  no  popular 
choice,  though  his  people  would  have 
chosen  him  gladly ;  but  on  the  deeds 
he  had  done  in  the  sight  of  men, — he 
who  had  saved  his  country  from  in- 
vasion and  anarchy,  who  from  the 
chaotic  license,  born  of  the  wrongs 
and  woes  of  slavery,  was  building  up 
a  settled  and  enduring  freedom.  And 
who  so  fit  to  choose  his  successor  as 
he  who  knew  the  work  and  had  spent 
his  strength  in  doing  it  1  L'Ouverture 
did  not  venture  to  make  this  article  of 
permanent  effect ;  but  he  doubtless 
hoped  that  those  who  came  after  him, 
would  do  so,  should  they  fall  on  hap- 
pier times.  It  was  this  method  of 
succession,  named  by  Cornte  sociocratic 
heredity,  that  gave  the  Roman  Empire 
its  splendid  series  of  the  five  good 
emperors  when,  for  the  only  time  in 
human  history,  as  Gibbon  has 
said,  the  happiness  of  the  governed 
was  during  eighty  years  the  supreme 
consideration  of  their  rulers.  And. 
further,  it  was  adopted  by  Bolivar, 
the  liberator  of  Peru,  in  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  of  Hayti,  though 
in  this  case  with  a  mixture  of  the 
democratic  element  as  regarded  legis- 
lation ;  and  this  has  been  called  by 
Carlyle,  "the  reasonablest  democratic 
constitution  you  could  well  construct." 

But  Toussaint  was  already  too  late. 
Before  the  draft  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion reached  France,  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  signed,  and  Buona- 
parte had  leisure  for  the  destruction 
of  Hayti.  A  decree  was  promulgated 
placing  the  colonies  in  the  same  state 
as  they  were  in  before  the  revolution, 
and  re-establishing  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  though  a  later  decree  excepted  the 
Negroes  of  San  Domingo  and  Guada- 
loupe  from  slavery,  Toussaint  foresaw 


that  they  would  have  again  to  fight  for 
their  freedom.  The  great  expedition 
to  Hayti  soon  followed  the  decrees,  al- 
though its  Dictator  had  maintained 
unbroken  his  allegiance  to  France. 
A  s  he  saw  from  Cap  Samana  the  great 
fleet  and  the  transports  filled  with 
the  veterans  of  Hohenlinden,  he  turned 
to  his  officers,  saying,  "  We  must 
perish :  all  France  is  coming  to  San 
Domingo,  to  take  vengeance  on  and 
to  enslave  us."  To  this  over- 
whelming force  prudence  counselled 
him  to  yield.  Nor  did  he  forget  that 
France  was  the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  recognise  the  freedom  of  the 
slave ;  and  though  Condorcet  and 
Danton,  Carnot  and  Hoche,  had  given 
place  to  Buonaparte,  France  still  bore 
the  name  of  Republic.  He  therefore 
hastened  towards  Cap  Frangais,  for 
which  the  fleet  was  making,  as  he 
feared  that  Christophe,  whom  he  had 
left  in  command,  would  refuse  to 
admit  the  French  without  his  orders. 
His  way,  as  he  pressed  on  through  the 
night,  led  over  the  wide  plain  in  which 
stood  the  plantation  where  he  was 
born  and  grew  to  manhood ;  where 
but  ten  years  before  he  was  living  the 
life  of  a  slave ;  where,  if  the  war 
broke  out  and  so  gave  fitting  occasion, 
his  fellows  might  return  to  bondage. 
Perhaps,  as  he  rode  on  in  silence,  he 
thought  of  that  August  night  when 
the  plain  shone  with  the  fires  that 
told  of  the  advent  of  liberty.  And 
then,  as  he  journeyed,  there  burst 
once  more  over  the  plain  the  light  of 
a  great  conflagration.  The  war  he 
was  hastening  to  prevent  had  begun, 
and  Cap  Francais  was  in  flames. 

As  some  of  the  Negroes  were  already 
compromised,  Toussaint  thought  him- 
self bound  to  join  in  the  contest.  His 
two  sons,  Placide1  and  Isaac,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  France  as  hostages,  and 
who  returned  with  the  expedition, 
were  allowed  to  visit  him,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  abandon 

1  Placide  was  only  his  adopted  son,  the 
child  of  Madame  L'Ouverture  by  a  mulatto, 
before  her  marriage  with  Toussaint,  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  days  of  slavery. 
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the  cause  of  his  comrades.  Once  be- 
fore he  had  been  tried  thus,  when  his 
nephew  Moyse  had  risen  against  him, 
thinking  him  too  friendly  to  the  white 
men.  Then  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
insure  the  equality  of  all  at  the  price 
of  his  kinsman's  blood ;  and  now  he 
sent  his  children  back  with  Roman 
firmness,  and  sternly  turned  to  the 
duties  that  lay  before  him.  The  war 
did  not  last  long.  The  vacillation  of 
Toussaint  at  the  beginning — so  unlike 
his  usual  decision — daunted  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers,  while  many  defections 
were  brought  about  by  the  insinuating 
proclamations  of  the  French,  whose 
promises  we  now  know  to  have  been 
very  different  from  their  intentions. 
Toussaint  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  : 
he  was  granted  easy  terms,  and  allowed 
to  retire  to  a  house  in  the  country. 
A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  invited  to 
meet  one  of  the  French  generals  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and 
was  treacherously  seized,  gagged,  and 
taken  on  board  a  ship,  which  immedi- 
ately set  sail  for  Europe.  He  never 
saw  Hayti  again.  The  life  he  had 
begun  as  a  slave,  he  was  destined  to 
end  as  a  prisoner. 

His  fate  was  hidden  from  the  world. 
The  love,  the  hope,  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  sought  tidings  of  him  in 
vain.  Wordsworth,  looking  forth  from 
his  quiet  dales  on  the  storms  of  the 
great  world  without,  gave  those  doubts 
a  voice  that  will  be  heard  for  ever. 
And  before  he  died,  the  powers 
that  worked  for  him  laid  in  the  dust 
the  proud  troops  of  France.  The  sea- 
sons did  their  work,  and  earth,  air,  and 
skies  proclaimed  that  the  Negro  alone 
should  live  and  rule  in  Hayti.  Other 
leaders  arose  to  destroy  the  invaders 
whom  the  fever  spared  —  other  leaders 
and  less  merciful  ones  ;  for  the  French 
found  the  little  finger  of  Dessalines 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. 

High  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  Joux. 
There,  a  close  prisoner  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  men,  in  a  cell  dark  and 
cold,  this  child  of  the  Tropics  lived  for 


eighteen  months,  and  there  he  died. 
There  his  sleepless  vigilance  was  laid 
asleep  for  ever,  and  his  unresting 
energy  was  at  rest.  Toussaint 
perished,  but  his  country  was 
free.  Six  months  after  his  death 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army  em- 
barked for  Europe,  and  France  aban- 
doned Hayti  for  ever.  "So  solid  were 
the  foundations  he  had  given  his 
work,  that  on  the  day  when  a  cri- 
minal policy  attempted  to  destroy  it, 
the  edifice  was  found  to  be  already 
indestructible,  and  to  withstand  all 
assaults." l 

And  what  of  Hayti?  Much  has 
been  changed  since  the  days  of  Tous- 
saint. Those  who  once  ruled  are 
gone :  no  white  man  can  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  nor  be  the  possessor  of 
land.  The  sugar  plantations,  too,  are 
gon3  :  sugar  is  no  longer  stored  up  at 
Breda,  no  longer  grown  in  the  great 
plain  around.  Coffee  and  cotton  and 
indigo  there  are  ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  too  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  the  sufferings  of  the  days 
of  slavery.  The  Catholic  Church, 
although  it  still  exists  in  the  island, 
no  longer  rules  the  conscience  and 
directs  the  life  of  the  people,  no  longer 
joins  the  Haytians  to  the  traditions 
of  the  West.  Many  have  returned  to 
the  primeval  Fetichism  of  their  Afri- 
can forefathers  :  a  religion  of  blood 
and  cruelty  among  the  descendants  of 


1 "  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,"  by  Pierre  Lafitte; 
a  work  to  which  I  am  much  indebted.  Pam- 
phile  de  Lacroix  has  related  the  course  of 
events  in  Hayti,  while  lives  of  Toussaint  have 
been  written  by  his  adopted  son,  Placide  ;  by 
S.  Remy,  a  Haytian,  who  under  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  homme  noir  hides  all  the 
bitterness  of  the  mulatto ;  and  by  Gragnon 
Lacoste.  In  addition  to  Rainsford's  work, 
there  is  an  English  life  by  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter named  Beard,  a  very  weak  performance. 
Toussaint  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
noble  sonnet  by  "Wordsworth,  of  a  tragedy 
by  Lamartine,  and  of  a  romance,  ' '  The 
Hour  and  the  Man,"  by  Harriet  Martineau  ; 
and  he  has  been  placed  by  Auguste  Comte  in 
the  new  calendar  of  great  men,  in  the  week 
devoted  to  the  patriot  liberators  of  modern 
times,  with  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Sidney, 
with  Washington  and  Bolivar. 
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the  fierce  Mondongues,  a  pious  wor- 
ship of  beneficent  nature  among  the 
Aradas.  In  their  native  land  the 
Negroes  worshipped  the  great  serpent 
that  was  harmless  to  man,  thinking  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Fetichism  that,  as  it 
alone  of  its  kind  was  not  hurtful,  it 
must  be  filled  with  love  of  the  human 
race.  And  when  they  again  found 
such  a  serpent  in  the  land  of  their 
exile,  they  secretly  revived  under 
other  skies  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors and  their  home.  The  old  jealousy 
between  the  mulattoes  apd  the 
black  men  remains ;  and  the  island 
has  long  been  disturbed  by  two 
parties,  one  of  which,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  latter,  seeks  to  main- 
tain a  strong  central  government 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  Dessa- 
lines  and  L'Ouverture,  while  the  other, 
in  which  the  mulattoes  take  the  lead, 
clamours  for  a  democracy  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  troubles,  the  trade  of  the  country 
doubled  in  the  fifty  years  before  1873, 
and  there  exists  a  diffused  prosperity 
which  allows  the  whole  people  to  live 
in  comfort,  and  puts  to  shame  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  Even 
casual  observers  notice  the  superiority 
of  the  Negroes  to  those  of  Jamaica, 
whose  insolence  is  a  byword  in  Hayti. 
There  the  hopes  of  the  other  islands 
are  centred  ;  and  if  any  of  the  other 


natives  of  the  "West  Indies  show  an 
energy  or  ability  above  their  fellows, 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  Negro 
republic  on  the  first  chance.  The 
Indians  have  passed  away,  and  their 
oppressors  have  followed  them;  yet 
the  Negroes  love  to  remember  that  they 
hold  the  inheritance  of  those  whom 
they  avenged.  By  the  constitution  of 
Hayti  the  right  of  citizenship,  denied 
to  the  white  men,  is  open  to  all  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  Negro  or 
Indian.  Thus  they  look  back  across 
the  centuries,  but  before  all  they 
honour  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless,  they  give 
the  first  place  to  Dessalines,  who  led 
the  final  triumph,  rather  than  to 
L'Ouverture,  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  ;  for  Dessalines  most 
fitly  represents  the  hatred  of  the 
white  men  left  by  the  memories  of  the 
long  struggle, — a  hatred  that  the 
European  Powers  in  their  intercourse 
with  Hayti  would  do  well  to  take  into 
account,  and  so  be  merciful  in  their 
strength.  But  when  the  dream  of  the 
philosopher  becomes  the  reality  of  the 
statesman,  and  all  the  Antilles  are 
given  up  to  the  only  race  fitted  to 
dwell  in  them,  then,  when  the  hatred 
of  colour  has  been  laid  asleep  for  ever, 
L'Ouverture  will  be  remembered  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  liberators  of 
his  people. 

S.    II.    SWINNT. 
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AMIEL. 


IT  is  somewhat  late  to  speak  of 
Amiel,  but  I  was  late  in  reading  him. 
Goethe  says  that  in  seasons  of  cholera 
one  should  read  no  books  but  such  as 
are  tonic,  and  certainly  in  the  season 
of  old  age  this  precaution  is  as  salutary 
as  in  seasons  of  cholera.  From  what 
I  heard  I  could  clearly  make  out  that 
Amiel' s  Journal  was  not  a  tonic  book  : 
the  extracts  from  it  which  here  and 
there  I  fell  in  with  did  not  much  please 
me;  and  for  a  good  while  I  left  the 
book  unread. 

But  what  M.  Edmond  Scherer  writes 
I  do  not  easily  resist  reading,  and  I 
found  that  M.  Scherer  had  prefixed  to 
Amiel's  Journal  a  long  and  impor- 
tant introduction.  This  I  read  ;  and 
was  not  less  charmed  by  the  mitis 
sapientia,  the  understanding  kindness 
and  tenderness,  with  which  the  cha- 
racter of  Amiel  himself,  whom  M. 
Scherer  had  known  in  youth,  was 
handled,  than  interested  by  the  criti- 
cism on  the  Journal.  Then  I  read 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  interesting 
notice,  and  then — for  all  biography  is 
attractive,  and  of  Amiel's  life  and  cir- 
cumstances I  had  by  this  time  become 
desirous  of  knowing  more — the  "  Etude 
Biographique"  of  Mademoiselle  Berthe 
Vadier. 

Of  Amiel's  cultivation,  refinement, 
and  high  feeling,  of  his  singular  graces 
of  spirit  and  character,  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  But  the  specimens  of  his 
work  given  by  his  critics  left  me 
hesitating.  A  poetess  herself,  Made- 
moiselle Berthe  Vadier  is  much  occu- 
pied with  Amiel's  poetry,  and  quotes 
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it  abundantly.  Even  Victor  Hugo's 
poetry  leaves  me  cold,  I  am  so  un- 
happy as  not  to  be  able  to  admire 
"  Olympic  ;  "  what  am  I  to  say,  then, 
to  Amiel's 

"  Journ^e 

Illuminee, 
Eiant  soleil  d'avril, 

En  quel  songe 

Se  plonge 
Mon  cceur,  et  que  veut-il  ?" 

But  M.  Scherer  and  other  critics,  who 
do  not  require  us  to  admire  Amiel's 
poetry,  maintain  that  in  his  Journal 
he  has  left  "  a  book  which  will  not 
die,"  a  book  describing  a  malady  of 
which  "  the  secret  is  sublime  and  the 
expression  wonderful ;  "  a  marvel  of 
"speculative  intuition,"  a  "psycho- 
logical experience  of  the  utmost  value." 
M.  Scherer  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
"Ward  give  Amiel's  Journal  very 
decidedly  the  preference  over  the 
letters  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Ober- 
mann.  The  quotations  made  from 
Amiel's  Journal  by  his  critics  failed, 
I  say,  to  enable  me  quite  to  under- 
stand this  high  praise.  But  I  re- 
member the  time  when  a  new  publi- 
cation by  George  Sand  or  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  an  event  bringing  to  me  a 
shock  of  pleasure,  and  a  French  book 
capable  of  renewing  that  sensation  is 
seldom  produced  now.  If  Amiel's 
Journal  was  of  the  high  quality 
alleged,  what  a  pleasure  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  what  a  loss  to 
miss  it!  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
unfitness  of  old  age  to  bear  atonic 
influences,  I  at  last  read  Amiel's 
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Journal, — read  it  carefully  through. 
Tonic  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  to  be  read 
with  profit,  and  shows,  moreover, 
powers  of  great  force  and  value,  though 
not  quite,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in 
the  exact  line  which  his  critics  with 
one  consent  indicate. 

In  speaking  of  Amiel  at  present, 
after  so  much  has  been  written  about 
him,  I  may  assume  that  the  main 
outlines  of  his  life  are  known  to  my 
readers :  that  they  know  him  to  have 
been  born  in  1821  and  to  have  died 
in  1881,  to  have  passed  the  three  or 
four  best  years  of  his  youth  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  mostly  at  Geneva,  as  a 
professor,  first  of  aesthetics,  afterwards 
of  philosophy.  They  know  that  his 
publications  and  lectures,  during  his 
lifetime,  disappointed  his  friends,  who 
expected  much  from  his  acquirements, 
talents,  and  vivacity ;  and  that  his 
fame  rests  upon  two  volumes  of  ex- 
tracts from  many  thousand  pages  of  a 
private  journal,  "  Journal  Intime," 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years, 
from  1848  to  1881,  which  he  left  be- 
hind him  at  his  death.  This  Journal 
explains  his  sterility ;  and  displays  in 
explaining  it,  say  his  critics,  such 
sincerity,  with  such  gifts  of  expression 
and  eloquence,  of  profound  analysis  and 
speculative  intuition,  as  to  make  it 
most  surely  "  one  of  those  books  which 
will  not  die." 

The  sincerity  is  unquestionable.  As 
to  the  gifts  of  eloquence  and  expres- 
sion, what  are  we  to  say  ?  M.  Scherer 
speaks  of  an  "  ever  new  eloquence " 
pouring  itself  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal :  M.  Paul  Bourget,  of  "  mar- 
vellous pages  "  where  the  feeling  for 
nature  finds  an  expression  worthy  of 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth  :  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  of  "magic  of  style,"  of 
"glow  and  splendour  of  expression," 
of  the  "poet  and  artist"  who  fascinates 
us  in  Amiel' s  prose.  I  cannot  quite 
agree.  Obermann  has  been  mentioned  : 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  to 
place  a  passage  from  Senancour  beside 
a  passage  from  Amiel,  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  a  feeling  for 


nature  which  gives  magic  to  style  and 
one  which  does  not.  Here  and  through- 
out I  am  to  use  as  far  as  possible  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  translation,  at  once 
spirited  and  faithful,  of  Amiel's 
Journal.  I  will  take  a  passage 
where  Amiel  has  evidently  some  re- 
miniscence of  Senancour  (whose  work 
he  knew  well),  is  inspired  by  Senan- 
cour— a  passage  which  has  been 
extolled  by  M.  Paul  Bourget. 

"  Shall  I  ever  enjoy  again  those  marvellous 
reveries  of  past  days, — as  for  instance,  once, 
when  I  was  still  quite  a  youth  in  the  early 
dawn  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Faucigny  ;  another  time  in  the  mountains 
above  Lancy,  under  the  midday  sun,  lying 
under  a  tree  and  visited  by  three  butterflies  ; 
and  again  another  night  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  North  Sea,  stretched  full  length 
upon  the  beach,  my  eyes  wandering  over  the 
Milky  Way  ?  Will  they  ever  return  to  me, 
those  grandiose,  immortal,  cosmogonic  dreams 
in  which  one  seems  to  carry  the  world  in 
one's  breast,  to  touch  the  stars,  to  possess 
the  infinite  ?  Divine  moments,  hours  of 
ecstasy,  when  thought  flies  from,  world  to 
world,  penetrates  the  great  enigma,  breathes 
with  a  respiration  large,  tranquil  and  pro- 
found like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  hovers 
serene  and  boundless  like  the  blue  heaven  ! 
Visits  from  the  Muse  Urania,  who  traces 
around  the  foreheads  of  those  she  loves  the 
phosphorescent  nimbus  of  contemplative 
power,  and  who  pours  into  their  hearts  the 
tranquil  intoxication,  if  not  the  authority  of 
genius, — moments  of  irresistible  intuition  in 
which  a  man  feels  himself  great  as  the  uni- 
verse and  calm  like  God !  .  .  .  What  hours, 
what  memories  ! " 

And  now  for  Obermann's  turn, 
Obermann  by  the  Lake  of  Bienne. 

"My  path  lay  beside  the  green"  waters  of  the 
Thiele.  Feeling  inclined  to  muse,  and  finding 
the  night  so  warm  that  there  was  no  hardship 
in  being  all  night  out  of  doors,  I  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Blaise.  I  descended  a  steep 
bank,  and  got  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake 
where  its  ripple  came  up  and  expired.  The 
air  was  calm  ;  everyone  was  at  rest ;  I  re- 
mained there  for  hours.  Towards  morning, 
the  moon  shed  over  the  earth  and  waters  the 
ineffable  melancholy  of  her  last  gleams.  Xa- 
ture  seems  unspeakably  grand,  when,  plunged 
in  a  long  reverie,  one  hears  the  rippling  of 
the  waters  upon  a  solitary  strand,  in  the 
calm  of  a  night  still  enkindled  and  luminous 
with  the  setting  moon. 

"Sensibility  beyond  utterance,  charm  and 
torment  of  our  vain  years  ;  vast  conscious- 
ness of  a  nature  everywhere  greater  than  wo 
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are,  arid  everywhere  impenetrable ;  all-em- 
bracing passion,  ripened  wisdom,  delicious 
self-abandonment — everything  that  a  mortal 
heart  can  contain  of  life-weariness  and  yearn- 
ing, I  felt  it  all,  I  experienced  it  all,  in  this 
memorable  night.  I  have  made  a  grave  step 
towards  the  age  of  decline,  I  have  swal- 
lowed up  ten  years  of  life  at  once.  Happy 
the  simple,  whose  heart  is  always  young  !  " 

No  translation  can  render  ade- 
quately the  cadence  of  diction,  the 
"  dying  fall  "  of  reveries  like  those 
of  Senancour  or  Rousseau.  But  even 
in  a  translation  we  must  surely  per- 
ceive that  the  magic  of  style  is  with 
Senancour's  feeling  for  nature,  not 
Amiel's ;  and  in  the  original  this  is 
far  more  manifest  still. 

Magic  of  style  is  creative :  its  pos- 
sessor himself  creates,  and  he  inspires 
and  enables  his  reader  in  some  sort  to 
create  after  him.     And  creation  gives 
the  sense  of  life  and  joy  ;  hence  its 
extraordinary  value.      But  eloquence 
may  exist  without  magic  of  style,  and 
this  eloquence,  accompanying  thoughts 
of  rare  worth  and  depth,  may  heighten 
their  effect  greatly.     And  M.  Scherer 
says  that   Amiel's    speculative    philo- 
sophy is  "  on  a  far  other  scale  of  vast- 
ness  "  than  Senancour's,  and  therefore 
he  gives  the  preference  to  the  eloquence 
of  Amiel,  which  clothes  and  conveys 
this  vaster  philosophy.    Amiel  was  no 
doubt  greatly  Senancour's  superior  in 
culture  and  instruction  generally  ;  in 
philosophical    reading    and    what    is 
called    philosophical    thought  he  was 
immensely  his  superior.     My  sense  for 
philosophy,  I   know,    is    as  far   from 
satisfying  Mr.  Frederic   Harrison  as 
my  sense  for  Hugo's  poetry  is  from 
satisfying  Mr.  Swinburne.     But  I  am 
too  old  to  change  and  too  hardened  to 
hide  what  I  think  ;  and  when  I  am 
presented  with  philosophical  specula- 
tions and  told  that  they  are  "  on  a 
high  scale  of  vastness,"  I  persist  in 
looking     closely     at    them    and     in 
honestly  asking  myself  what  I  find  to 
be  their  positive  value.      And  we  get 
from  Amiel's  powers  of  "  speculative 
intuition  "  things  like  this  : 

"  Created  spirits  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  destinies  tend,  so  to  speak,  to  form  con- 


stellations and  milky  ways  within  the  em- 
pyrean of  the  divinity  ;  in  becoming  gods, 
they  surround  the  throne  of  the  sovereign  with 
a  sparkling  court." 

Or  this  : 

"  Is  not  mind  the  universal  virtuality,  the 
universe  latent  ?  If  so,  its  zero  would  be  the 
germ  of  the  infinite,  which  is  expressed 
mathematically  by  the  double  zero  (00)." 

Or,  to  let  our  philosopher  develop  him- 
self at  more  length,  let  us  take  this 
return  to  the  zero,  which  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  prefers  here  to  render 
by  nothingness  : 

"  This  psychological  rein  volution  is  an 
anticipation  of  death  ;  it  represents  the  life 
beyond  the  grave,  the  return  to  Scheol,  "the 
soul  fading  into  the  world  of  ghosts  or 
descending  into  the  region  of  Die  Mutter  ;  it 
implies  the  simplification  of  the  individual 
who,  allowing  all  the  accidents  of  personality 
to  evaporate,  exists  henceforward  only  in  the 
invisible  state,  the  state  of  point,  of  poten- 
tiality, of  pregnant  nothingness.  Is  not  this 
the  true  definition  of  mind  ?  is  not  mind,  dis- 
sociated from  space  and  time,  just  this  ?  Its 
development,  past  or  future,  is  contained  in 
it  just  as  a  curve  is  contained  in  its  algebraical 
formula.  This  nothing  is  an  all.  This. 
punctum  without  dimensions  is  a  punctum 
saliens. " 

French  critics  throw  up  their  hands 
in  dismay  at  the  violence  which  the 
Germanised  Amiel,  propounding  his 
speculative  philosophy,  often  does  to 
the  French  language.  My  objection 
is  rather  that  such  speculative  philo- 
sophy as  that  of  which  I  have  been 
quoting  specimens  has  no  value, 
is  perfectly  futile.  And  Amiel's 
Journal  contains  far  too  much  of  it. 

What  is  futile  we  may  throw  aside ; 
but  when  Amiel  tells  us  of  his  "  pro- 
tean nature  essentially  metamorphos- 
able,  polarisable,  and  virtual,"  when 
he  tells  us  of  his  longing  for  "  totality," 
we  must  listen,  although  these  phrases 
may  in  France,  as  M.  Paul  Bourget 
says,  "  raise  a  shudder  in  a  humanist 
trained  on  Livy  and  Pascal."  But 
these  phrases  stood  for  ideas  which 
did  practically  rule,  in  a  great  degree, 
Amiel's  life,  which  he  often  develops 
not  only  with  great  subtlety,  but  also 
with  force,  clearness,  and  eloquence, 
making  it  both  easy  and  interesting 
to  us  to  follow  him.  But  still,  when  we 
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have  the  ideas  present  before  UP,  I  shall 
ask,  what  is  their  value,  what  does 
Amiel  obtain  in  them  for  the  service 
of  either  himself  or  other  people  1 

Let  us  take  first  what,  adopting  his 
own  phrase,  we  may  call  his  "  be- 
dazzlement  with  the  infinite,"  his 
thirst  for  "  totality."  Omnis  determi- 
natio  est  negatio.  Amiel  has  the  gift 
and  the  bent  for  making  his  soul  "  the 
capacity  for  all  form,  not  a  soul  but 
the  soul."  He  finds  it  easier  and  more 
natural  "to  be  man  than  a  man." 
His  permanent  instinct  is  to  be  "  a 
subtle  and  fugitive  spirit  which  no 
base  can  absorb  or  fix  entirely."  It 
costs  him  an  effort  to  affirm  his  own 
personality  :  "  the  infinite  draws  me  to 
it,  the  Henosis  of  Plotinus  intoxicates 
me  like  a  philtre." 

It  intoxicates  him  until  the  thought 
of  absorption  and  extinction,  the 
Nirvdna  of  Buddhism,  becomes  his 
thought  of  refuge. 

"  The  individual  life  is  a  nothing  ignorant 
of  itself,  and  as  soon  as  this  nothing  knows 
itself  individual  life  is  abolished  in  principle. 
For  as  soon  as  the  illusion  vanishes,  Nothing- 
ness resumes  its  eternal  sway,  the  suffering  of 
life  is  over,  error  has  disappeared,  time  and 
form  have  for  this  enfranchised  individuality 
ceased  to  be  ;  the  coloured  air-bubble  has 
burst  in  the  infinite  space,  and  the  misery 
of  thought  has  sunk  to  rest  in  the  change- 
less repose  of  all-embracing  Nothing." 

With  this  bedazement  with  the 
infinite  and  this  drift  towards 
Buddhism  comes  the  impatience  with 
all  production,  with  even  poetry  and 
art  themselves,  because  of  their  neces- 
sary limits  and  imperfection. 

"  Composition  demands  a  concentration, 
decision,  and  pliancy  which  I  no  longer  pos- 
sess. I  cannot  fuse  together  materials  and 
ideas.  If  we  are  to  give  anything  a  form 
we  must,  so  to  speak,  be  the  tyrants  of  it. 
"We  must  treat  our  subject  brutally  and  not 
be  always  trembling  lest  we  should  be  doing 
it  a  wrong.  We  must  be  able  to  transmute 
and  absorb  it  into  our  own  substance.  This 
sort  of  confident  effrontery  is  beyond  me ; 
my  whole  nature  tends  to  that  impersonality 
which  respects  and  subordinates  itself  to  the 
object ;  it  is  love  of  truth  which  holds  me 
back  from  concluding  and  deciding." 

The  desire  for  the  all,  the  impatience 
with  what  is  partial  and  limited,  the 


fascination  of  the  infinite,  are  the 
topics  of  page  after  page  in  the 
Journal.  It  is  a  prosaic  mind  which 
has  never  been  in  contact  with  ideas 
of  this  sort,  never  felt  their  charm. 
They  lend  themselves  well  to  poetry, 
but  what  are  we  to  say  of  their 
value  as  ideas  to  be  lived  with,  dilated 
on,  made  the  governing  ideas  of  life  ] 
Except  for  use  in  passing,  and  with 
the  power  to  dismiss  them  again,  they 
are  unprofitable.  Shelley's 

"Life  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments  " 

has  value  as  a  splendid  image  nobly 
introduced  in  a  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned poem.  But  Amiel's  "coloured 
air-bubble,"  as  a  positive  piece  of 
"  speculative  intuition,"  has  no  value 
whatever.  Nay,  the  thoughts  which 
have  positive  truth  and  value,  the 
thoughts  to  be  lived  with  and  dwelt 
upon,  the  thoughts  which  are  a  real 
acquisition  for  our  minds,  are  precisely 
thoughts  which  counteract  the  "  vague 
aspiration  and  indeterminate  desire " 
possessing  Amiel  and  filling  his 
Journal :  they  are  thoughts  insist- 
ing on  the  need  of  limit,  the  feasi- 
bility of  performance.  Goethe  says 
admirably  : 

' '  Wer  grosses  will  muss  sich  zusammenraffen  : 
In  der  Beschrankung   zeigt  sich   erst  der 
Meister." 

"  He  who  will  do  great  things  must 
pull  himself  together :  it  is  in  work- 
ing within  limits  that  the  master 
comes  out."  Buff  on  says  not  less 
admirably  : 

"  Tout  sujet  est  un  ;  et  quelque  vaste  qu'il 
soit,  il  peut  etre  renferme  dans  un  seul 
discours." 

11  Every  subject  is  one,  and  however 
vast  it  may  be  is  capable  of  being 
contained  in  a  single  discourse." 
The  ideas  to  live  with,  the  ideas  of 
sterling  value  to  us,  are,  I  repeat, 
ideas  of  this  kind  :  ideas  staunchly 
counteracting  and  reducing  the  power 
of  the  infinite  and  indeterminate,  not 
paralysing  us  with  it. 

And    indeed    we    have    not   to  go 
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beyond  Amiel  himself  for  proof  of 
this.  Amiel  was  paralysed  by  living 
in  these  ideas  of  "  vague  aspiration 
and  indeterminate  desire,"  of  "  con- 
founding his  personal  life  in  the 
general  life,"  by  feeding  on  these 
ideas,  treating  them  as  august  and 
precious,  and  filling  hundreds  of  pages 
of  Journal  with  them.  He  was 
paralysed  by  it,  he  became  impotent 
and  miserable.  And  he  knew  it,  and 
tells  us  of  it  himself  with  a  power 
of  analysis  and  with  a  sad  eloquence 
which  to  me  are  much  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  his  philosophy 
of  Ma'ia  and  the  Great  Wheel.  "  By 
your  natural  tendency,"  he  says  to 
himself,  "  you  arrive  at  disgust  with 
life,  despair,  pessimism."  And  again  : 
"  Melancholy  outlook  on  all  sides. 
Disgust  with  myself."  And  again: 
"  I  cannot  deceive  myself  as  to  the 
fate  in  store  for  me  :  increasing  isola- 
tion, inward  disappointment,  enduring 
regrets,  a  melancholy  neither  to  be 
consoled  nor  confessed,  a  mournful  old 
age,  a  slow  agony,  a  death  in  the 
desert."  And  all  this  misery  by  his 
own  fault,  his  own  mistakes.  "  To 
live  is  to  conquer  incessantly ;  one 
must  have  the  courage  to  be  happy. 
I  turn  in  a  vicious  circle ;  I  have 
never  had  clear  sight  of  my  true 
vocation." 

I  cannot  therefore  fall  in  with  that 
particular  line  of  admiration  which 
critics,  praising  Amiel's  Journal, 
have  commonly  followed.  I  cannot 
join  in  celebrating  his  prodigies  of 
speculative  intuition,  the  glow  and 
splendour  of  his  beatific  vision  of 
absolute  knowledge,  the  marvellous 
pages  in  which  his  deep  and  vast 
philosophic  thought  is  laid  bare,  the 
secret  of  his  sublime  malady  is  ex- 
pressed. I  hesitate  to  admit  that  all 
this  part  of  the  Journal  has  even  a 
very  profound  psychological  interest  : 
its  interest  is  rather  pathological.  In 
reading  it  we  are  not  so  much  pur- 
suing a  study  of  psychology  as  a  study 
of  morbid  pathology. 

But  the  Journal  reveals  a  side  in 
.Amiel  which  his  critics,  so  far  as  I 


have  seen,  have  hardly  noticed,  a  side 
of  real  power,  originality,  and  value.  He 
says  himself  that  he  never  had  clear 
sight  of  his  true  vocation :  well,  his 
true  vocation,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that 
of  a  literary  critic.  Here  he  is  ad- 
mirable :  M.  Soherer  was  a  true  friend 
when  he  offered  to  introduce  him  to  an 
editor,  and  suggested  an  article  on 
Uhland.  There  is  hardly  a  literary 
criticism  in  these  two  volumes  which 
is  not  masterly,  and  which  does  not 
make  one  desire  more  of  the  same 
kind.  And  not  Amiel's  literary  criti- 
cism only,  but  his  criticism  of  society, 
politics,  national  character,  religion, 
is  in  general  well-informed,  just,  and 
penetrating  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Any  one  single  page  of  this  criticism 
is  worth,  in  my  opinion,  a  hundred  of 
Amiel's  pages  about  the  Infinite 
Illusion  and  the  Great  Wheel.  It  is 
to  this  side  in  Amiel  that  I  desire  now 
to  draw  attention.  I  would  have  ab- 
stained from  writing  about  him  if  I 
had  only  to  disparage  and  to  find 
fault,  only  to  say  that  he  had  been 
overpraised,  and  that  his  dealings  with 
Mai'a  seemed  to  me  profitable  neither 
for  himself  nor  for  others. 

Let  me  first  take  Amiel  as  a  critic  of 
literature,  and  of  the  literature  which 
he  naturally  knew  best,  French  litera- 
ture. Hear  him  as  critic  on  that  best 
of  critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  of  whose 
death  (1869)  he  had  just  heard. 

"The  fact  is,  Sainte-Beuve  leaves  a  greater 
void  behind  him  than  either  Beranger  or 
Lamartine  ;  their  greatness  was  already  dis- 
tant, historical ;  he  was  still  helping  us  to 
think.  The  true  critic  supplies  all  the  world 
with  a  basis.  He  represents  the  public  judg- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  the  public  reason,  the 
touchstone,  the  scales,  the  crucible,  which 
tests  the  value  of  each  man  and  the  merit  of 
each  work.  Infallibility  of  judgment  is  per- 
haps rarer  than  anything  else,  so  fine  a  balance 
of  qualities  does  it  demand — qualities  both 
natural  and  acquired,  qualities  of  both  mind 
and  heart.  What  years  of  labour,  what  study 
and  comparison,  are  needed  to  bring  the 
critical  judgment  to  maturity  !  Like  Plato's 
sage,  it  is  only  at  fifty  that  the  critic  is  risen 
to  the  true  height  of  his  literary  priesthood,  or, 
to  put  it  less  pompously,  of  his  social  function. 
Not  till  then  has  he  compassed  all  modes 
of  being,  and  made  every  shade  of  apprecia- 
tion his  own.  And  Sainte-Beuve  joined  to  this 
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infinitely  refined  culture  a  prodigious  memory 
and  an  incredible  multitude  of  facts  and 
anecdotes  stored  up  for  the  service  of  his 
thought." 

The  criticism  is  so  sound,  so  admir- 
ably put,  and  so  charming,  that  one 
wishes  Sainte-Beuve  could  have  read 
it  himself. 

Try  Amiel  next  on  the  touchstone 
afforded  by  that  "  half  genius,  half 
charlatan,"  Victor  Hugo. 

"  I  have  been  again  looking  through  Victor 
Hugo's  'Paris'  (1867).  For  ten  years  event 
after  event  has  given  the  lie  to  the  prophet, 
but  the  confidence  of  the  prophet  ih  his  own 
imaginings  is  not  therefore  a  whit  diminished. 
Humility  and  common  sense  are  only  fit  for 
Lilliputians.  Victor  Hugo  superbly  ignores 
everything  which  he  has  not  foreseen.  He 
does  not  know  that  pride  limits  the  mind,  and 
that  a  limitless  pride  is  a  littleness  of  soul. 
If  he  could  but  learn  to  rank  himself  with 
other  men  and  France  with  other  nations,  he 
would  see  things  more  truly,  and  would  not 
fall  into  his  insane  exaggerations,  his  extrava- 
gant oracles.  But  proportion  and  justness  his 
chords  will  never  know.  He  is  vowed  to  the 
Titanic  ;  his  gold  is  always  mixed  with  lead, 
his  insight  with  childishness,  his  reason  with 
madness.  He  cannot  be  simple  ;  like  the  blaze 
of  a  house  on  fire,  his  light  is  blinding.  In 
short,  he  astonishes  but  provokes,  he  stirs  but 
annoys.  His  note  is  always  half  or  two-thirds 
false,  and  that  is  why  he  perpetually  makes  us 
feel  uncomfortable.  The  great  poet  in  him 
cannot  get  clear  of  the  charlatan.  A  few 
pricks  of  Voltaire's  irony  would  have  made 
the  inflation  of  this  genius  collapse,  and 
rendered  him  stronger  by  rendering  him  saner. 
It  is  a  public  misfortune  that  the  most  power- 
ful poet  of  France  should  not  have  better 
understood  his  r6le,  and  that,  unlike  the 
Hebrew  prophets  who  chastised  because  they 
loved,  he  flatters  his  fellow-citizens  from 
system  and  from  pride.  France  is  the  world, 
Paris  is  France,  Hugo  is  Paris.  Bow  down 
and  worship,  ye  nations  !  " 

Finally,  we  will  hear  Amiel  on  a 
consummate  and  supreme  French 
classic,  as  perfect  as  Hugo  is  flawed, 
La  Fontaine. 

"Went  through  my  La  Fontaine  yester- 
day, and  remarked  his  omissions.  ...  He 
has  not  an  echo  of  chivalry  haunting  him. 
His  French  history  dates  from  Louis  XIV. 
His  geography  extends  in  reality  but  a  few 
square  miles,  and  reaches  neither  the  Rhine 
nor  the  Loire,  neither  the  mountains  nor  the 
sea.  He  never  invents  his  subjects,  but  in- 
dolently takes  them  ready-made  from  else- 
where. Bat  with  all  this,  what  an  adorable 
writer,  what  a  painter,  what  an  observer,  what 


a  master  of  the  comic  and  the  satirical,  what 
a  teller  of  a  story !  I  am  never  tired  of 
him,  though  I  know  half  his  fables  by  heart. 
In  the  matter  of  vocabulary,  turns  of  expres- 
sion, tones,  idioms,  his  language  is  perhaps 
the  richest  of  the  great  period,  for  it  combines 
skilfully  the  archaic  with  the  classical,  the 
Gaulish  element  with  what  is  French.  Variety, 
finesse,  sly  fun,  sensibility,  rapidity,  concise- 
ness, suavity,  grace,  gaiety — when  necessary, 
nobleness,  seriousness,  grandeur — you  find 
everything  in  our  fabulist.  And  the  happy 
epithets,  and  the  telling  proverbs,  and  the 
sketches  dashed  off,  and  the  unexpected 
audacities,  and  the  point  driven  well  home  ! 
One  cannot  say  what  he  has  not,  so  many 
diverse  aptitudes  he  has. 

"Compare  his  'Woodcutter  and  Death' 
with  Boileau's,  and  you  can  measure  the  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  artist  and  the 
critic  who  wanted  to  teach  him  better.  La 
Fontaine  brings  visibly  before  you  the  poor 
peasant  under  the  monarchy,  Boileau  but 
exhibits  a  drudge  sweating  under  his  load. 
The  first  is  a  historic  witness,  the  second  a 
school-versifier.  La  Fontaine  enables  you  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  society  of  his  age ; 
the  pleasant  old  soul  from  Champagne,  with 
his  animals,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  and  only 
Homer  of  France. 

"His  weak  side  is  his  epicureanism,  with 
its  tinge  of  grossness.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
what  made  Lamartine  dislike  him.  The 
religious  string  is  wanting  to  his  lyre,  he 
has  nothing  which  shows  him  to  have  known 
either  Christianity  or  the  high  tragedies  of 
the  soul.  Kind  Nature  is  his  goddess,  Horace 
his  prophet,  and  Montaigne  his  gospel.  In 
other  words,  his  horizon  is  that  of  the 
Kenascence.  This  islet  of  paganism  in  the 
midst  of  a  Catholic  society  is  very  curious  ; 
the  paganism  is  perfectly  simple  and  frank. " 

These  are  but  notes,  jottings  in  his 
Journal,  and  Amiel  passed  from  them 
to  broodings  over  the  infinite,  and 
personality,  and  totality.  Probably 
the  literary  criticism  which  he  did  so 
well,  and  for  which  he  shows  a  true 
vocation,  gave  him  nevertheless  but 
little  pleasure  because  he  did  it  thus 
fragmentarily  and  by  fits  and  starts. 
To  do  it  thoroughly,  to  make  his  frag- 
ments into  wholes,  to  fit  them  for 
coming  before  the  public,  composition 
with  its  toils  and  limits  was  necessary. 
Toils  and  limits  composition  indeed 
has  ;  yet  all  composition  is  a  kind  of 
creation,  creation  gives,  as  I  have 
already  said,  pleasure,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful and  sustained,  more  than  plea- 
sure, joy.  Amiel,  had  he  tried  the 
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experiment  with  literary  criticism, 
where  lay  his  true  vocation,  would 
have  found  it  so.  Sainte-Beuve,  whom 
he  so  much  admires,  would  have  been 
the  most  miserable  of  men  if  his  pro- 
duction had  been  but  a  volume  or 
two  of  middling  poems  and  a  journal. 
But  Sainte-Beuve's  motto,  as  Amiel 
himself  notices,  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Severus  :  Laboremus.  "  Work," 
Sainte-Beuve  confesses  to  a  friend,  "  is 
my  sore  burden,  but  it  is  also  my  great 
resource.  I  eat  my  heart  out  when  I 
am  not  up  to  the  neck  in  work  ;  there 
you  have  the  secret  of  the  life  I  lead." 
If  M.  Scherer's  introduction  to  the 
Revue  Germanique  could  but  have 
been  used,  if  Amiel  could  but  have 
written  the  article  on  Uhland  and 
followed  it  up  by  plenty  of  articles 
more  ! 

I  have  quoted  largely  from  Amiel's 
literary  criticism,  because  this  side  of 
him  has,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  re- 
ceived so  little  attention,  and  yet 
deserves  attention  so  eminently.  Bat 
his  more  general  criticism,  too,  shows, 
as  I  have  said,  the  same  high  qualities 
as  his  criticism  of  authors  and  books. 
I  must  quote  one  or  two  of  his  aphor- 
isms. U esprit  sert  Men  a  tout,  mais  ne 
sufftt  a  rien :  "  Wits  are  of  use  for 
everything,  sufficient  for  nothing." 
Une  societe  vit  de  sa  foi  et  se  developpe 
par  la  science :  "A  society  lives  on  its 
faith  and  develops  itself  by  science." 
L'JEtat  liberal  est  irrealisable  avec  une 
religion  antiliberale,  et  jrresque  irreal- 
isable avec  V absence  de  religion : 
"Liberal  communities  are  impossible 
with  an  anti-liberal  religion,  and 
almost  impossible  with  the  absence 
of  religion."  But  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences of  this  sort  are  perhaps  not  so 
very  difficult  to  produce,  in  French  at 
any  rate.  Let  us  take  Amiel  when 
he  has  room  and  verge  enough  to  show 
what  he  can  really  say  which  is  im- 
portant about  society,  religion,  national 
life  and  character.  We  have  seen 
what  an  influence  his  years  passed  in 
Germany  had  upon  him  :  we  have  seen 
how  severely  he  judges  Victor  Hugo's 
faults  :  the  faults  of  the  French  nation 


at  large  he  judges  with  a  like  severity. 
But  what  a  fine  and  just  perception 
does  the  following  passage  show  of 
the  deficiencies  of  Germany,  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  western  nations 
have  in  their  more  finished  civilisation. 

"It  is  in  the  novel  that  the  average 
vulgarity  of  German  society,  and  its  in- 
feriority to  the  societies  of  France  and  England 
are  most  clearly  visible.  The  notion  of  a  thing's 
jarring  on  the  taste  is  wanting  to  German 
aesthetics.  Their  elegance  knows  nothing  of 
grace  ;  they  have  no  sense  of  the  enormous 
distance  between  distinction  (gentlemanly, 
ladylike)  and  their  stiff  Vornehmlichkeit. 
Their  imagination  lacks  style,  training,  edu- 
cation, and  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  it  is 
stamped  with  an  ill-bred  air  even  in  its  Sunday 
clothes.  The  race  is  practical  and  intelligent, 
but  common  and  ill-mannered.  Ease,  amia- 
bility, manners,  wit,  animation,  dignity, 
charm,  are  qualities  which  belong  to  others. 

"Will  that  inner  freedom  of  soul,  that  pro- 
found harmony  of  all  the  faculties,  which  I 
have  so  often  observed  among  the  best 
Germans,  ever  come  to  the  surface  ?  Will  the 
conquerors  of  to-day  ever  civilise  their  forms 
of  life  ?  It  is  by  their  future  novels  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge.  As  soon  as  the  German 
novel  can  give  us  quite  good  society,  the 
Germans  will  be  in  the  raw  stage  no  longer." 

And  this  pupil  of  Berlin,  this  de- 
vourer  of  German  books,  this  victim, 
say  the  French  critics,  to  the  con- 
tagion of  German  style,  after  three 
hours,  one  day,  of  a  Geschichte  der 
JEsthetik  in  Deutschland,  breaks  out : 

"Learning  and  even  thought  are  not 
everything.  A  little  esprit,  point,  vivacity, 
imagination,  grace,  would  do  no  harm.  Do 
these  pedantic  books  leave  a  single  image  or 
sentence,  a  single  striking  or  new  fact,  in  the 
memory  when  one  lays  them  down  ?  No, 
nothing  but  fatigue  and  confusion.  Oh,  for 
clearness, terseness,  brevity!  Diderot, Voltaire, 
or  even  Galiani !  A  short  article  by  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Scherer,  Kenan,  Victor  Cherbulioz, 
gives  one  more  pleasure,  and  makes  one 
ponder  and  reflect  more,  than  a  thousand  of 
these  German  pages  crammed  to  the  margin 
and  showing  the  work  itself  rather  than  its 
result.  The  Germans  heap  the  faggots  for  the 
pile,  the  French  bring  the  fire.  Spare  me 
your  lucubrations,  give  me  facts  or  ideas. 
Keep  your  vats,  your  must,  your  dregs,  to 
yourselves ;  I  want  wine  fully  made,  wine 
which  will  sparkle  in  the  glass  and  kindle  my 
spirits  instead  of  oppressing  them." 


Amiel  may  have  been  led  away 
deteriora  sequi :  he  may  have  Ger- 
manised until  he  has  become  capable 
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of  the  verb  depersonnaliser  and  the 
noun  reimplication  ;  but  after  all,  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place :  videt 
meliora  jrrobatque.  He  remains  at 
bottom  the  man  who  said  :  Le  livre 
serait  inon  ambition.  He  adds,  to  be 
sure,  that  it  would  be  son  ambition,  "  if 
ambition  were  not  vanity,  and  vanity 
of  vanities." 

Yet  this  disenchanted  brooder,  "  full 
of  a  tranquil  disgust  at  the  futility  of 
our  ambitions,  the  void  of  our  exist- 
ence," bedazzled  with  the  infinite,  can 
observe  the  world  and  society  with 
consummate  keenness  and  shrewdness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  delicacy 
which  to  the  man  of  the  world  is  in 
general  wanting.  Is  it  possible  to 
analyse  le  grand  monde,  high  society, 
as  the  Old  World  knows  it  and  America 
knows  it  not,  more  acutely  than  Amiel 
does  in  what  follows  ? 

' '  In  society  people  are  expected  to  behave 
as  if  they  lived  on  ambrosia  and  concerned 
themselves  with  no  interests  but  such  as  are 
noble.  Care,  need,  passion,  do  not  exist. 
All  realism  is  suppressed  as  brutal.  In  a 
word,  what  is  called  le  grand  monde  gives 
itself  for  the  moment  the  flattering  illusion 
that  it  is  moving  in  an  ethereal  atmosphere 
and  breathing  the  air  of  the  gods.  For  this 
reason  all  vehemence,  any  cry  of  nature,  all 
real  suffering,  all  heedless  familiarity,  any 
genuine  sign  of  passion,  are  startling  and 
distasteful  in  this  delicate  milieu,  and  at 
once  destroy  the  collective  work,  the  cloud- 
palace,  the  imposing  architectural  creation 
raised  lay  common  consent.  It  is  like  the 
shrill  cock-crow  which  breaks  the  spell  of  all 
enchantments,  and  puts  the  fairies  to  flight. 
These  select  gatherings  produce  without  in- 
tending it  a  sort  of  concert  for  eye  and  ear, 
an  improvised  work  of  art.  By  the  instinctive 
collaboration  of  everybody  concerned,  wit  and 
taste  hold  festival,  and  the  associations  of 
reality  are  exchanged  for  the  associations  of 
imagination.  So  understood,  society  is  a 
form  of  poetry  ;  the  cultivated  classes  deli- 
berately recompose  the  idyll  of  the  past,  and 
the  buried  world  of  Astrsea.  Paradox  or  not, 
I  believe  that  these  fugitive  attempts  to 
reconstruct  a  dream,  whose  only  end  is  beauty, 
represent  confused  reminiscences  of  an  age  of 
gold  haunting  the  human  heart  ;  or  rather, 
aspirations  towards  a  harmony  of  things  which 
every-day  reality  denies  to  us,  and  of  which 
art  alone  gives  us  a  glimpse." 

I  remember  reading  in  an  American 
newspaper  a  solemn  letter  by  an  ex- 
cellent republican,  asking  what  were 


a  shopman's  or  a  labourer's  feelings 
when  he  walked  through  Eaton  or 
Chatsworth.  Amiel  will  tell  him : 
they  are  "  reminiscences  of  an  age  of 
gold  haunting  the  human  heart,  aspira- 
tions towards  a  harmony  of  things 
which  every-day  reality  denies  to  us." 
I  appeal  to  my  friend  the  author  of 
"  Triumphant  Democracy  "  himself,  to 
say  whether  these  are  to  be  had  in 
walking  through  Pittsburg. 

Indeed  it  is  by  contrast  with 
American  life  that  Nirvana  appears  to 
Amiel  so  desirable. 

"  For  the  Americans,  life  means  devouring, 
incessant  activity.  They  must  win  gold, 
predominance,  power  ;  they  must  crush  rivals, 
subdue  nature.  They  have  their  heart  set  on 
the  means,  and  never  for  an  instant  think  of 
the  end.  They  confound  being  with  indivi- 
dual being,  and  the  expansion  of  self  with 
happiness.  This  means  that  they  do  not  live 
by  the  soul,  that  they  ignore  the  immutable 
and  eternal,  bustle  at  the  circumference  of 
their  existence  because  they  cannot  penetrate 
to  its  centre.  They  are  restless,  eager,  positive, 
because  they  are  superficial.  To  what  end  all 
this  stir,  noise,  greed,  struggle  ?  It  is  all  a 
mere  being  stunned  and  deafened  !  " 

Space  is  failing  me,  but  I  must  yet 
find  room  for  a  less  indirect  criticism 
of  democracy  than  the  foregoing 
remarks  on  American  life. 

"Each  function  to  the  most  worthy  :  this 
maxim  is  the  professed  rule  of  all  constitutions, 
and  serves  to  test  .them.  Democracy  is  not 
forbidden  to  apply  it ;  but  Democracy  rarely 
does  apply  it,  because  she  holds,  for  example, 
that  the  'most  worthy  man  is  the  man  who 
pleases  her,  whereas  he  who  pleases  her  is  not 
always  the  most  worthy  ;  and  because  she 
supposes  that,  reason  guides  the  masses,  where- 
as in  reality  they  are  most  commonly  led  by 
passion.  And  in  the  end  every  falsehood  has 
to  be  expiated,  for  truth  always  takes  its 
revenge." 

What  publicists  and  politicians  have 
to  learn  is,  that  "  the  ultimate  ground 
upon  which  every  civilisation  rests  is 
the  average  morality  of  the  masses 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  practical 
righteousness."  But  where  does  duty 
find  its  inspiration  and  sanctions  ?  In 
religion.  And  what  does  Amiel  think 
of  the  traditional  religion  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Christianity  of  the  Churches  1 
He  tells  us  repeatedly ;  but  a  month 
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or  two  before  his  death,  with  death 
in  full  view,  he  tells  us  with  peculiar 
impressiveness. 

"  The  whole  Semitic  dramaturgy  has  come 
to  seem  to  me  a  work  of  the  imagination. 
The  apostolic  documents  have  changed  in 
value  and  meaning  to  my  eyes.  The  distinc- 
tion between  belief  and  truth  has  grown 
clearer  and  clearer  to  me.  Religious  psychology 
has  became  a  simple  phenomenon,  and  has 
lost  its  fixed  and  absolute  value.  The  apolo- 
getics of  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Secretan,  appear  to 
me  no  more  convincing  than  those  of  the 
Middle  Age,  for  they  assume  that  which  is  in 
question — a  revealed  doctrine,  a  definite  and 
unchangeable  Christianitj'." 

Is  it  possible,  he  asks,  to  receive  at 
this  day  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Providence  directing  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  life,  and  conse- 
quently inflicting  upon  us  our  miseries 
as  means  of  education  1 

"Is  this  heroic  faith  compatible  with  our 
actual  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  ? 
Hardly.  But  what  this  faith  makes  objective 
we  may  take  subjectively.  The  moral  being 
may  moralise  his  suffering  in  turning  the 
natural  fact  to  account  for  the  education  of  his 
inner  man.  What  he  cannot  change  he  calls 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  will  what  God  wills 
brings  him  peace." 

But  can  a  religion,  Amiel  asks  again, 
without  miracles,  without  unverifiable 
mystery,  be  efficacious,  have  influence 
with  the  many?  And  again  he 
answers  : 


"  Pious  fiction  is  still  fiction.  Truth  has 
superior  rights.  The  world  must  adapt  itself 
to  truth,  not  truth  to  the  world.  Copernicus 
upset  the  astronomy  of  the  Middle  Age  ;  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  astronomy.  The 
Everlasting  Gospel  is  revolutionising  the 
Churches  ;  what  does  it  matter  ? " 

This  is  water  to  our  mill,  as  the 
Germans  say,  indeed.  But  I  have 
come  even  thus  late  in  the  day  to 
speak  of  Amiel,  not  because  I  found 
him  supplying  water  for  any  parti- 
cular mill,  either  mine  or  any  other, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  by 
a  whole  important  side  he  was  emi- 
nently worth  knowing,  and  that  to 
this  side  of  him  the  public,  here  in 
England  at  any  rate,  had  not  had  its 
attention  sufficiently  drawn.  If  in  the 
seventeen  thousand  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal there  are  many  pages  still  unpub- 
lished in  which  Amiel  exercises  his 
true  vocation  of  critic,  of  literary  critic 
more  especially,  let  his  friends  give 
them  to  us,  let  M.  Scherer  introduce 
them  to  us,  let  Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward 
translate  them  for  us.  But  satpatrice 
Priamoque  datum :  Mai'a  has  had  her 
full  share  of  space  already :  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  word  more  about  the 
infinite  illusion,  or  the  double  zero,  or 
the  Great  Wheel. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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WITH   THE   IMMORTALS.* 


BY   F.    MAEION   CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IT  was  night  and  the  party  sat  upon 
the  terrace  in  the  darkness  :  the  light 
from  within  the  hall  fell  upon  the 
broad  squares,  and  a  little'  of  it  was 
reflected  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  living.  Of  the  former, 
Caesar  and  Heine  had  come  together, 
and  had  brought  with  them  a  third 
man,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  now 
turned,  as  he  sat  in  his  straight- 
backed  chair,  talking  in  a  gentle  voice, 
and  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of 
his  companions  while  he  spoke.  He 
was  a  thin  man,  rather  dark  than  fair, 
with  a  broad  white  forehead  and  soft 
brown  eyes  that  were  full  of  light, 
and  delicate  features,  young  but  marked 
with  lines  and  wrinkles  that  showed 
thought  and  suffering.  He  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  shoes  with  plain  buckles,  a 
loose  dark  coat  with  a  broad  white  shirt 
collar,  and  a  short  wide  cloak  which 
was  gathered  around  him  on  one  side. 
His  thin  brown  hair  hung  in  natural 
locks  upon  his  neck.  The  impression 
was  that  produced  by  a  man  whose 
head  is  too  large  for  his  body,  and 
whose  mind  has  worn  out  his  physical 
strength.  He  was  the  man  of  whom 
Doctor  Johnson  had  spoken  on  the 
previous  day — Blaise  Pascal. 

"It  is  not  because  I  devoted  the 
best  fifteen  years  of  my  short  life  to 
religious  meditation  that  I  say  religion 
is  all-important,"  he  was  saying. 
"  There  is  no  lack  of  reasons  by  which 
the  proposition  can  be  proved." 

"  The  advantages  of  it,"  said  Heine, 
"  are  amply  shown  by  the  absence  of 
religion  in  most  men." 

"  Not  most  men,"  answered  Csesar. 
"Most  men  are  religious  by  nature, 
though  some  become  so  bad  that  they 

1  Copyright,  1887,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


give  up  religion  rather  than  abandon 
their  vices." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Brenda. 
"  Everybody  believes  in  something." 

"It  is  precisely  because  everybody 
believes  in  something  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  there  is  something  in 
which  everybody  must  believe,"  replied 
Pascal.  "  We  dead  men  are  past  the 
necessity  of  making  assumptions.  But 
it  seems  that  the  living  are  as  anxious 
to  be  original,  and  as  little  capable  of 
originality,  as  they  were  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago." 

"Yes,"  said  Heine.  "The  human 
mind,  just  at  present,  has  turned 
itself  inside  out  like  a  bag.  It  will 
not  hold  any  more  than  it  did  before, 
but  it  shows  a  different  surface,  and 
talks  pompously  of  being  very  full,  or 
even  of  being  quite  a  new  bag.  But 
somebody  will  come  along  one  fine  day 
and  turn  it  again." 

"  That  is  very  certain,"  answered 
Caesar.  "  Nothing  repeats  itself  so 
surely  as  the  human  intellect.  If 
similar  chains  of  events  recur  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  so  much  because  the 
circumstances  which  produce  them  are 
the  same,  as  because  all  humanity 
argues  essentially  in  the  same  way 
about  everything." 

"  About  everything  except  religion," 
said  Pascal.  "  Perhaps  one  ought  to 
say,  about  everything  tangible  or  mani- 
fest. The  reasoning  of  Newton  did 
not  differ  from  the  reasoning  of  Euclid 
on  the  same  class  of  questions,  any 
more  than  the  later  vagaries  of  Comte 
differed  very  much  from  those  of 
Pythagoras  ;  or  the  Political  Economy 
of  Stuart  Mill  from  that  of  Confucius. 
One  might  multiply  instances  to  any 
extent." 

"  Yes,"  said  Augustus.  "  I  have 
read  that  you  yourself  discovered  the 
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first  thirty-two  propositions  of  Euclid 
alone,  without  knowing  that  they 
existed  already,  and  without  even 
knowing  the  names  of  the  line,  the 
circle,  or  the  angle.  It  has  often 
amazed  me,  but  it  shows  that  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages  argues  essen- 
tially in  the  same  way  about  tangible 
and  manifest  things." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pascal  quietly. 
"  I  never  thought  of  my  own  case. 
But  the  interesting  thing  to  be  dis- 
covered is  not  the  point  where  human 
minds  commonly  agree,  but  the  one 
concerning  which  they  have  occasion- 
ally differed." 

"  I  am  not  interesting  at  all,"  re- 
marked Heine.  "But  I  differed  from 
everybody." 

"  I  see  you  do,"  said  Diana  ^laugh- 
ing. "Even  in  regard  to  your  being 
interesting." 

"That  is  one  of  the  points  about 
which  men  take  the  longest  time  to 
agree,"  observed  Pascal.  "  I  mean  in 
regard  to  the  reputation  of  poets  and 
writers." 

"  Because  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  there  are  always  plenty  to  lead 
an  opposition,"  answered  Heine  rather 
scornfully. 

"  No— I  think  not,"  objected  Pascal. 
"  I  think  it  is  because  men  do  not  argue 
alike  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
writers,  because  opinions  and  artistic 
conceptions  expressed  in  words  are  not 
tangible  nor  manifest.  There  is  not 
much  difference  of  judgment  about  the 
very  greatest  sculptors  or  painters. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  regard 
to  literature,  and,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  one  in  regard  to  religion." 

"  Primarily,"  said  Caesar,  "  most 
civilised  men  have  generally  agreed 
about  the  principal  laws  necessary  to 
make  civilised  life  possible,  probably 
because  the  results  of  these  laws  are 
always  manifest.  But  men  have  quar- 
relled from  time  immemorial  about  the 
origin  of  those  laws  themselves,  gener- 
ally attributing  the  conception  of  them 
to  their  national  deities,  which  of 
course  were  essentially  intangible. 
Religion  with  us  Romans  meant  re- 


verence for  the  gods  long  before  it 
came  to  mean  respect  for  the  laws 
which  we  were  taught  to  believe  were 
in  some  measure  framed  by  them." 

"What  is  religion?"  asked  Gwen- 
doline. "  Does  it  not  mean  both  1 " 

"  In  one  sense,  yes,"  answered 
Pascal ;  "  but  not  in  the  more  re- 
stricted modern  use.  The  laws  of  God 
are  essentially  contained  in  the  Com- 
mandments ;  but  a  great  part  of  them 
have  been  so  incorporated  with  the 
laws  of  nations  that  we  do  not  gener- 
ally connect  the  Commandments,  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  and  many  others,  with  any  reli- 
gious idea,  because  disobedience  to 
those  laws  involves  civil  penalties.  It 
was  virtue  to  abstain  from  killing  an 
enemy  when  one  was  not  liable  to  be 
hanged  for  it,  or  punished  in  any  way. 
At  present  it  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a 
necessity.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
divine  laws  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  enforced  by  any  government,  which 
represent  the  contract  between  God 
and  man  and  not  between  man  and 
his  neighbour.  The  Puritans  attempted 
to  enforce  these  precepts  by  means 
of  civil  penalties,  and  they  failed 
egregiously." 

"The  times  have  changed,"  said 
Heine,  "  since  a  man  was  considered 
virtuous  because  he  abstained  from 
cutting  other  men's  throats.  I  doubt 
whether  people  are  better  than  they 
were,  but  they  are  certainly  different. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  bag  again.  The 
virtue-side  is  turned  out,  and  the  vice- 
side  is  turned  in." 

"  The  whole  mass  of  mankind  is 
better,  but  the  upper  class  is  worse 
than  it  used  to  be,"  said  Csesar  musing. 
"  The  morality  of  the  working  classes 
has  improved  by  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, and  the  spreading  of  a  religion 
of  which  morality  itself  is  the  basis. 
When  any  great  population  believes  in 
something  good  the  result  must  be 
improvement  of  some  kind.  With  us 
the  great  body  of  working  men  con- 
sisted of  slaves.  Their  ideas,  their 
habits,  and  their  morality  were  base, 
and  they  could  not  help  it.  A  man. 
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who  can  own  no  property,  who  cannot 
call  his  children  his  own,  and  who  is 
precluded  from  engaging  in  any  kind 
of  competition,  must  sooner  or  later 
become  degraded,  and  it  is  not  just  to 
expect  much  from  him." 

"  But  until  man  is  utterly  demoral- 
ised he  will  always  fight  against  such 
a  position,"  answered  Heine.  "The 
whole  question  turned  upon  that 
during  the  French  Revolution.  Saint 
Simonism  was  only  an  attempt  to  teach 
every  man  how  to  own  property — " 

"  By  destroying  competition,"  inter- 
rupted Caesar,  "and  in  the  end  by 
destroying  the  rights  and  claims  of 
paternity.  That  left  a  man  no  in- 
centive to  work,  but  the  certainty  of 
having  just  as  much  property  as  every 
other  member  of  the  community." 

"  But  the  competition  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  outside  the  com- 
munity," objected  Heine. 

"Yes,"  replied  Caesar,  "and  if  it 
had  not  failed  for  other  reasons,  its 
success  would  have  destroyed  it.  I 
grant  that  it  might  have  spread  more 
widely.  What  then?  When  it  had 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation,  the  competition  with  the  rest 
would  have  ceased,  and  internal  com- 
petition would  have  begun.  Some 
parts  of  the  community  would  have 
grown  richer  than  some  other  parts, 
and  the  equal  distribution  of  goods 
would  have  ceased.  Factions  would 
have  gathered  in  centres,  and  centres 
would  have  allied  themselves  to  form 
parties.  The  moment  there  are  parties 
in  a  nation,  there  ensues  the  govern- 
ment of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger,  and 
the  Saint-Simonist  notions  of  equality 
forbade  such  a  government.  All  such 
theories  and  systems  are  absurd  be- 
cause they  are  founded  upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  impossible — namely, 
the  absolute  similarity  of  all  men, 
which  I  think  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  equality." 

"  Men  may  be  free  and  equal,"  said 
Pascal,  "but  they  can  never  be  bro- 
thers. Liberty  and  equality  are  facts  : 
fraternity  is  a  sentiment.  Experience 
has  proved  that.  You  may  put  man 


into  certain  conditions  which  may  be 
permanent.  You  cannot  put  into  the 
men  themselves  sentiments  which  can 
be  lasting.  The  French  Revolution 
was  partly  reasonable,  partly  senti- 
mental. The  sentiment  has  vanished, 
and  with  it  the  way  of  addressing  men 
as  'citizen'  and  calling  them  'thou.' 
The  practical  results  have  remained, 
with  various  modifications,  and  have 
been  felt  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other." 

"  I  have  noticed  the  game  thing 
with  regard  to  Christianity,"  remarked 
Heine  with  an  ironical  smile.  "Every- 
body says  it  has  improved  the  morality 
of  the  world,  but  nobody  says  '  See 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another ! ' 
as  Tertullian  said  in  his  day  with  some 
reason." 

"Yes,"  said  Pascal;  "but  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  he  wrote  those 
words  during  a  great  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  and  that,  after  all,  he 
broke  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
died  a  Sectarian.  It  appears  that 
Christians  were  not,  after  all,  so 
unanimous  in  treating  each  other  as 
brothers  in  those  days  as  one  might 
suppose.  But  the  religious  sentiment 
is  the  only  one  which  all  men  may 
experience  in  a  somewhat  similar 
degree,  because  it  is  based  on  fact,  is 
supported  by  experience,  and  pre- 
sents the  advantage  of  apparent  pro- 
bability even  to  the  most  sceptical 
intellect." 

"  I  always  admired  your  theory  of 
the  probability  of  Heaven,"  observed 
Augustus. 

"  It  was  not  precisely  a  theory  of 
probability,"  answered  Pascal.  "  It 
was  rather  a  demonstration  of  the 
advantage  of  taking  it  for  granted. 
I  put  the  question  in  the  light  of  a 
wager.  If  there  was  a  God,  a  Heaven, 
and  a  future  existence,  I  represented 
that  a  man  had  everything  to  gain  by 
living  a  good  life,  since  the  blessings 
to  be  obtained  hereafter  would  be  im- 
measurably great  as  well  as  eternal ; 
and  I  argued  that  even  if  the  wager 
were  lost,  and  existence  ended  with 
death,  a  man  who  had  lived  in  the 
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hope    of    Heaven    would     have    lost 
nothing  ty  his  goodness." 

"  Undoubtedly/'  said  Csesar.  "  The 
question  of  religion  was  always  of 
paramount  importance,  because  it  is 
the  question  of  morality.  I  myself 
was  obliged  to  make  a  profound  study 
of  religion  when  I  was  endeavouring 
to  be  elected  Pontifex  Maximus.  I 
am  glad  the  works  I  wrote  on  the 
subject  have  perished,  for  I  was  con- 
scious of  sacrificing  my  convictions  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
and  even  of  the  whole  people.  With 
the  people,  religion  was  a  polytheism, 
a  worship  of  images  and  genii.  With 
me  it  was  a  mysticism  very  like  what 
was  afterwards  called  Neo-Platonism. 
We  were  very  uncertain  of  everything 
in  those  days,  but  most  of  us  were 
quite  sure  that  there  was  something 
in  which  we  ought  to  believe.  At  this 
interval  of  time  it  seems  hard  to 
understand  how  utterly  in  the  dark 
we  were.  The  only  very  definite  thing 
which  attracted  every  one  to  speculate 
about  it  was  the  certainty  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  one  shape  or 
another.  Most  people  held  Plato's 
theory,  which,  after  all,  was  the  best." 

"  No  nation  of  whom  we  know  any- 
thing ever  questioned  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,"  said  Pascal.  "  The  con- 
sequence is  that  when  any  one  denies 
it,  he  is  simply  told  that  he  must  prove 
its  non-existence." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
a  universal  negative,"  answered 
Augustus. 

"  No,"  returned  Pascal.  "  But  that 
is  not  the  case  here.  It  would  be 
enough  to  assume  that  the  soul  may 
exist,  and  then  to  demonstrate  that  if 
it  exists  an  absurdity  must  follow  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Gwen- 
doline. "  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
absurdity?" 

"A  generous  uncle,"  suggested  Heine, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  continued  Pas- 
cal, unmoved.  "  An  absurdity  in  logic 
is  when  it  is  shown  that  if  something 
be  assumed,  something  else  is  at  the 


same  time  true  and  untrue ;  or  in 
geometry,  for  instance,  to  assume  an 
angle,  and  then  to  deduce  that,  in  the 
figure,  if  the  angle  is  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  then  one  line  is  at  the 
same  time  longer  and  shorter  than 
another  line,  which  is  impossible." 

"  But  then  it  could  not  be  proved," 
objected  Gwendoline. 

"  It  can  be  proved ;  but  the  fact 
that  a  thing  manifestly  untrue  can  be 
proved  by  means  of  an  assumption  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  assumption 
itself  is  untrue.  Apply  this  method 
to  the  non-existence  of  the  soul.  As- 
sume that  the  soul  exists  and  survives 
the  death  of  the  body.  Then  make  all 
the  deductions  you  can.  When  you 
can  show  me  that  if  the  soul  exists, 
all  men  must  inevitably  be  born  with 
one  leg,  or  must  necessarily  walk  upon 
their  heads,  or  are  all  murderers  or 
all  suicide?,  then  I  will  grant  you  that 
the  soul  does  not  exist;  because  you 
will  have  shown  me  that  if  it  existed 
men  would  be  different  from  what 
they  are.  But  no  such  absurdity  can 
be  demonstrated.  Assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  deduction  from  the  fact 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  A  vast  amount 
of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
attempt,  but  it  has  signally  failed.  It 
is  clearly  impossible  to  disprove  the 
fact.  Therefore  when  a  man  stands 
up  and  says  there  is  no  soul,  and  fails 
to  prove  what  he  says,  he  utters  as 
foolish  a  negation  as  though  he  had 
said  that  space  contained  no  stars 
beyond  the  range  of  the  most  powerful 
telescope." 

"  Evidently,"  assented  Augustus, 
"  the  modern  argument  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  soul  to  account  for  man's  actions, 
nor  to  believe  in  God  in  order  to 
account  for  man's  origin.  Having 
stated  this,  scientists  proceed  to  show 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  that  life  in 
the  first  instance  resulted  from  the 
inevitable  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
matter  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
that  an  unbroken  series  of  develop- 
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merits  has  produced  the  human  animal 
from  protoplasm.  It  is  impossible  to 
study  the  matter  without  perceiving 
that  the  series  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
complete,  and  that  scientists  are  only 
too  ready  to  pass  lightly  over  the  im- 
portant gaps  in  the  history  of  evolution, 
in  order  to  give  undue  weight  to  those 
facts  which  seem  to  support  their 
hypothesis." 

"  Just  as  a  clever  lawyer  makes  up 
a  plausible  narrative  out  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,"  remarked  Diana 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pascal ;  "  and  just 
as  in  law  people  are  beginning  to 
question  how  far  merely  circumstan- 
tial evidence  can  be  trusted,  so  people 
are  beginning  to  question  the  right  of 
science  to  set  up,  as  facts,  theories 
which  are  only  supported  by  a  number 
of  circumstances  which  give  to  the 
whole  an  air  of  probability.  How 
many  men  have  been  convicted  and 
put  to  death  upon  evidence  which 
seemed  absolutely  conclusive,  and  have 
yet  been  found  innocent  when  it  was 
too  late !  How  many  scientific  sys- 
tems have  been  accepted  and  believed 
by  civilised  mankind  for  generations, 
and  then  suddenly  upset  and  forgotten 
for  ever  !  If  durability  be  a  proof  of 
truth,  then  Christianity  has  a  stronger 
basis  than  any  scientific  theory  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." 

"  When  I  was  young,"  said  Caesar, 
"  the  acknowledged  road  to  popularity 
and  notice  was  to  bring  accusations 
against  prominent  persons,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  prove  them.  The  surest  course 
in  order  to  get  notoriety  was  to  attack 
something  or  somebody  of  importance. 
The  moderns  know  that  and  practise  it. 
Nine-tenths  of  modern  scientists  are 
much  more  anxious  to  destroy  than  to 
build  up,  because  science  is  slow  and 
affords  little  material  for  building, 
whereas  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with 
the  moral  architecture  of  human  ideas. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  Athenians 
put  Socrates  to  death  was  very  reason- 
able. They  held  that  scientists  had  a 
right  to  be  inquirers,  but  were  not 
entitled  to  attack  received  beliefs  of 


the  religious  kind  ;  because  to  under- 
mine belief  was  really  to  weaken  the 
state.  We  may  condemn  Socrates' 
judges,  because  they  profoundly  mis- 
understood him.  But  we  cannot  deny 
that  if  the  charges  against  him  had 
been  fully  proved,  the  Athenians 
would  have  been  justified  in  silencing 
him.  Socrates  was  nob  a  martyr  to 
his  own  system  of  morality  -.  he  was 
the  victim  of  an  ignorant  court,  or  of 
a  popular  prejudice.  He  was  not  con- 
demned for  what  he  did  say,  but  for 
what  ignorant  or  malicious  persons 
swore  that  he  said,  as  many  a  less 
remarkable  man  has  been  condemned 
before  and  since.  The  principle  that 
men  should  not  undermine  the  public 
morality  is  not  bad  because  it  has 
been  often  twisted  to  satisfy  the 
hatred  and  prejudice  of  the  ruling 
class,  any  more  than  our  old  law  of 
perduellio  was  unjust  because  Labienus 
and  I  made  use  of  it  to  work  up  a  case 
against  Caius  Eabirius.  He  was  con- 
demned, but  of  course  I  never  meant 
that  he  should  die  ;  and  the  accusation 
did  him  no  harm  whatever,  while  the 
success  of  the  suit  did  me  a  deal  of 
good.  That  was  the  way  we  handled 
the  laws  in  my  time,  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage. But  the  laws  themselves 
were  good  and  founded  on  important 
truths.  Similarly  it  follows  that  the 
criticism  exercised  by  pure  reason  is 
not  a  bad  thing  in  itself  because 
modern  scientists  distort  it  in  order 
to  get  notoriety  by  attacking  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  religion,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  to  employ  it  legiti- 
mately in  their  own  sphere  of  inquiry." 
"That  is  the  great  division,"  said 
Pascal.  "  My  father,  who  was  a  wise 
and  accomplished  man,  taught  me  that 
objects  of  faith  are  not  objects  of 
speculation,  and  I  never  saw  any 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise.  I 
turned  all  my  inquiries  upon  things 
in  nature.  I  never  applied  myself  to 
the  curiosities  of  theology.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  science  to  dabble  in  trans- 
cendentalism. Scientists  only  specu- 
late upon  religion  to  destroy  it. 
Fanatic  believers  build  up  theories 
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about  it  and  distort  it  out  of  all  sense 
and  proportion,  like  Swedenborg  with 
his  ideas  about  celestial  marriage  and 
the  like.  So  soon  as  religion  is  made 
an  object  of  curiosity,  the  vanity  of 
the  human  mind  appears  in  its  fullest 
and  most  ludicrous  proportions.  Could 
anything  be  more  outrageous  in  pre- 
mises, or  more  pernicious  in  results 
than  the  religions  invented  by  man  ? 
Look  at  the  Mormons,  the  Skopts,  the 
Shakers,  the  howling  Dervishes,  the 
Theosophists  and  the  Fakirs.  If  any- 
thing should  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  it  is  the  divine 
moderation  of  Christianity  at  the 
present  day,  after  nineteen  centuries 
of  existence.  Who  was  the  fanatic  ? 
Christ,  who  taught  men  in  simple 
language  to  lead  a  pure  life,  or  Mon- 
sieur Renan  who  has  attacked  Christ 
in  violent  and  unmeasured  terms  ? 
Who  are  mad  ?  The  English  country 
clergyman  and  the  hard-worked  London 
curate,  giving  their  lives  to  help  their 
fellow  creatures ;  or  our  so  called 
scientists,  boasting  themselves  to  be 
somebody  and  employing  their  choicest 
sneers  in  defaming  a  religion  which 
they  admit  with  truth  that  they 
cannot  understand1?" 

"I  think  you  are  right  in  that," 
answered  Ca3sar.  "'I  lived  before 
Christianity,  and  have  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  heathen  and  of  a 
•Christian.  Religion  has  always  been 
necessary  to  government.  Otherwise, 
before  Christianity,  it  was  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  often  a  matter  of  taste. 
As  for  me,  I  always  had  a  leaning 
towards  monotheism  and  especially 
towards  the  Jews.  The  latter  were 
deeply  attached  to  me ;  and  after  my 
funeral  they  spent  many  nights  before 
the  rostra,  where  my  body  had  been 
burned,  keeping  up  fires  and  uttering 
lamentations.  Yes — religion  was  ne- 
cessary to  government,  both  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  forms,  because  there 
is  no  government  without  a  morality 
•of  some  sort.  Christianity  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  moral  system 
and  is  therefore  the  best  basis  for 


governing  men.  Indeed  no  ruler  has 
ever  tried  to  govern  without  it,  since 
it  has  become  universal.  An  attempt 
was  made  under  the  French  Revolution, 
but  Bonaparte  soon  put  a  stop  to  that. 
He  was  not  an  irreligious  man.  At 
Saint  Helena  he  had  a  chapel  in  his 
house  and  attended  the  services  every 
day.  That  may  have  been  due  to  a 
change  in  his  personal  feelings  ;  but 
as  far  as  government  was  concerned, 
he  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  religion  by  the  way  he  insisted  o'n 
being  crowned  by  the  Pope.  The 
Romans  were  naturally  reluctant  to 
give  .up  their  traditions  in  favour  of 
a  simple  faith  which  inculcated  a  severe 
morality,  but  they  could  not  resist  the 
new  influence  for  long.  It  was  felt 
the  sooner  because  it  offered  such  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  immorality  of 
some  of  my  successors." 

"The  morality  and  importance  of 
Christianity  are  beyond  question," 
said  Augustus.  "  But  different  ages 
have  thought  differently  about  the 
practice  of  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Heine, 
who  had  said  very  little  during  the 
discussion,  "  that  like  everything 
transcendental  which  is  so  generally 
accepted  as  to  affect  the  lives  of  men, 
Christianity  has  two  aspects,  the 
divine  and  the  human.  The  human 
aspect  is  the  practice  and  the  result 
of  the  practice.  The  practice  of  any- 
thing at  any  particular  period  must 
depend  upon  the  state  of  civilisation 
and  thought  at  the  time.  In  these 
days  men  will  not  go  barefoot  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  penance.  Most  people 
would  think  it  outrageous  to  give  the 
tenth  of  their  incomes  to  the  poor, 
after  giving  five  or  six  tenths  to  the 
governments  under  which  they  live. 
Still  less  will  you  find  men  who  will 
give  all  they  have  and  go  in  rags  in 
order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  others. 
Our  friend  Pascal,  here,  who  was 
neither  priest,  nor  monk  nor  hermit, 
gave  up  his  house  to  a  sick  family  of 
beggars  when  he  was  dying  himself." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  that  ? " 
interrupted  Pascal  deprecatingly. 
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"If  you  will  mention  an  instance 
•which  will  do  as  well,  I  will  not  speak 
of  you,"  returned  Heine  with  a  smile. 
"  I  only  say  this  to  show  what  people 
formerly  did.  The  force  of  contrast 
was  what  produced  such  surprising 
results.  The  great  lord  in  former 
times  was  like  a  lion  among  rats,  a 
creature  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
common  herd.  If  he  chanced  to  be  a 
saintly  man,  the  impression  made  on 
him  by  the  poverty  he  saw,  as  com- 
pared with  his  own  wealth,  might  well 
turn  him  to  wild  extremes.  He  be- 
came a  fanatic.  He  longed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  sit  in  rags  on  his  own 
doorstep,  devouring  mouldy  crusts 
with  a  herd  of  other  beggars.  It 
either  did  not  strike  him  that  he  could 
have  done  more  good  by  devoting  his 
income  for  many  years  to  the  poor,  as 
Pascal  did,  instead  of  sinking  his  whole 
capital  in  one  charity ;  or  else  pro- 
perty was  too  unstable  a  thing  to  be 
disposed  of  in  -such  a  way.  But  it 
was  the  contrast  that  attracted  the 
man.  He  believed  that  poverty  and 
humility  were  the  same.  He  thought 
that  a  patched  coat  was  the  outward 
sign  of  a  whole  soul.  He  convinced 
himself  that  hunger  was  a  means  of 
salvation,  and  that  the  suffering  of 
being  dirty  was  pleasant  to  God.  He 
advised  his  fellows  to  follow  his 
example,  and  proposed  to  emancipate 
the  soul  by  starving  the  body.  When 
men  suffer  like  that  they  are  in 
earnest.  John  Bunyan  was  in  earnest 
when  he  renounced  the  pleasures  of 
bell-ringing  and  tip-cat,  and  he  proved 
it  afterwards.  Saint  Simeon  Stylites 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest  when  he 
established  himself  on  the  top  of  his 
column ;  and  so  was  poor  Louise  de  la 
Valliere,  when  she  abstained  from 
drinking  any  kind  of  liquid,  for  a 
whole  year,  in  the  Carmelite  Convent. 
It  does  not  follow  that  everybody 
must  renounce  tip-cat,  live  on  a  pillar, 
and  abjure  liquids  in  order  to  be 
saved." 

"Really — I    hope    not,"    exclaimed 
Lady  Brenda. 

"Certainly  not,"  continued  Heine, 


"  and  that  shows  that  the  practice  of 
Christianity  differs  in  different  ages 
and  with  different  individuals.  Asceti- 
cism and  mortification  of  the  flesh 
may  do  good  in  some  cases ;  but  if  the 
population  of  the  world  consisted  of 
one  thousand  million  John  Bunyans 
and  one  thousand  million  Saint  Catha- 
rines of  Siena,  there  would  be  a 
serious  hitch  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation. Now  mankind  are  not  meant 
to  stand  still." 

"No,"  said  Pascal.  "Every  man 
should  do  in  his  own  sphere  what  he 
can  for  the  general  good.  I  was  not 
an  ascetic,  except  by  necessity,  through 
my  illness.  I  would  have  thought  it 
very  wrong  to  starve  myself,  because 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  suffer 
voluntarily  any  pain  without  feeling  a 
moral  satisfaction  in  the  mortification 
of  the  body  ;  and  that  satisfaction  is 
vanity  and  destroys  the  good  done.  I 
ate  and  drank  exactly  what  was  pre- 
scribed for  me,  but  I  tried  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  eating  and  drinking. 
It  seemed  to  me  unworthy  of  the  soul 
to  perceive  such  base  things.  But  my 
constitution  was  feeble  and  my  appe- 
tites insignificant.  There  was  little 
credit  in  what  I  did." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  a  man  like 
King  Francis  could  live  like  that  ? " 
asked  Lady  Brenda. 

"  Certainly  not,  madam,"  answered 
Heine.  "  Even  Bayard  could  not. 
Strong  men,  who  fought  as  people 
fought  in  those  days,  needed  to  eat 
and  drink  well,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  they  never  enjoyed  their 
dinners.  But  Bayard  was  moderate 
where  Francis  was  sensual.  A  hungry 
coal-heaver  who  eats  a  two-pound  loaf 
at  a  sitting  is  moderate  ;  while  a  lazy 
fine  gentleman  who  takes  an  extra 
ounce  or  two  of  a  pdte  de  gibier,  or  an 
extra  glass  of  dry  champagne,  merely 
because  he  likes  those  things,  is  im- 
moderate. Fortunately  for  the  morals 
of  humanity,  in  respect  of  eating  and 
drinking,  the  hungry  coal-heavers  are 
in  the  majority." 

"  The  foundation  of  morality  does 
not  lie  alone  in  the  question  of  eating 
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and  drinking,"  said  Pascal  with  a  smile. 
"  It  is  a  deeper  matter.  Morality  is  a 
code  of  laws  so  framed  that,  by  prac- 
tising them,  every  man  may  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  own  sphere, 
without  injury  to  himself  or  disturb- 
ance from  his  neighbours.  Morality 
is  the  human  side  of  Christianity,  as 
the  belief  in  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind is  the  divine  side.  Those  who 
oppose  Christianity  assert  that  the 
practice  of  morality  can  be  successfully 
pursued  without  entertaining  any  be- 
lief in  God ;  and  some  even  pretend 
that  the  Christian  system  of  ethics  can 
itself  be  improved.  But  it  cannot.  It 
provides  for  every  circumstance  of 
human  life  with  equity  and  justice, 
and  teaches  men  to  be  honest,  indus- 
trious and  moderate.  No  system  of 
ethics  ever  proposed  more,  and  no  other 
system  can  accomplish  so  much.  And 
as  for  the  divine  part  of  Christianity, 
I  say  that  no  incentive  to  morality  can 
be  offered  by  those  who  deny  the  future 
life  one  tenth  as  strong  as  the  hope  of 
Heaven.  There  is  a  balance  of  force 
in  Christianity,  as  a  system,  which 
stamps  it  as  being  of  divine  origin. 
No  human  mind  could  have  conceived 
it,  whole  and  complete,  exerting  a 
tremendous  influence  in  a  few  years, 
dominating  the  civilised  world  after  a 
few  centuries.  Csesar  was  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  the  result  of 
the  changes  he  made  and  the  force  of 
the  ideas  which  he  inaugurated,  have 
produced  more  lasting  effects  upon  the 
world  than  have  been  brought  about 
by  any  individual  in  ancient  or  modern 
history.  He  is  here  with  us  to-night. 
Ask  him  if  the  sum  of  his  influence 
can  be  compared  with  the  sum  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity." 

"I  was  only  a  man,"  said  Caesar 
simply. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THERE  was  a  short  silence.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  and  the 
xipple  of  the  sea  upon  the  beach  came 
up  to  the  ears  of  those  who  sat  upon 
the  terrace.  The  night  was  very  soft 
and  sweet,  and  the  light  breeze  stirred 
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the  broad  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the 
orange  trees  that  grew  in  their  great 
earthen  pots  along  the  balustrade. 
At  last  Heine  spoke. 

"  I  can  find  another  reason  why 
religion  is  good,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  it  applies  any  more 
to  Christianity  than  to  other  systems. 
It  is  good  because  it  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  the  best  poetry  in  the 
world.  If  man  has  any  good  feelings 
he  tries  to  express  them  in  verse ;  so 
that  the  excellence  of  verse  is  a  sort  of 
religious  barometer." 

"That  is  a  very  good  argument," 
said  Diana.  "  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  best  poetry  was  written  when 
there  was  the  most  religious  feeling 
abroad." 

"I  think  that  is  questionable," 
objected  Augustus.  "  The  best  poetry 
of  the  Romans  was  not  written  under 
the  influence  of  religious  ideas." 

"  Because  it  was  purely  imitative," 
answered  Caesar.  "  But  the  models  we 
took  were.  But  for  Homer  there 
would  have  been  no  Virgil ;  and  but 
for  Virgil  there  might  have  been  no 
Dante,  though  Dante  was  not  an 
imitator." 

"  The  finest  poem  in  the  world  is  the 
Book  of  Job,"  said  Heine.  "  The  next 
best  poem  is  the  Iliad,  the  next  the 
Divine  Comedy,  the  next  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  The  last  great  poem  the 
world  has  seen  is  probably  '  Faust,' 
though  it  is  not  properly  a  poem  but  a 
tragedy." 

"  But '  Faust '  was  not  written  under 
religious  influence,"  remarked  Gwen- 
doline. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied 
Heine,  "  I  think  it  was.  I  think 
'  Faust '  is  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of 
salvation.  Goethe  did  not  take  Faust 
through  a  series  of  horrible  temptations 
and  finally  represent  him  as  saving  his 
soul  by  good  works  without  a  religioxis 
intention." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  acquiesced  Gwendo- 
line. "But  what  becomes  of  Shak- 
speare  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  great  poet,  who  never 
wrote  but  one  poem,  and  that  was  not 
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worthy  of  him.  He  was  a  dramatist. 
That  is  a  different  matter,  .^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  dramat- 
ists :  so  were  Racine  and  Corneille  :  so 
was  Schiller.  Dramatic  poets  are  de- 
scended from  epic  poets,  who  were 
originally  inspired  to  write  by  subjects 
more  or  less  supernatural.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  Tragic  Muse, 
the  Epic  Muse,  and  the  Muse  of  the 
Sublime  Hymn." 

"  Of  whom  the  last  was  the  first,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  religious,"  said 
Caesar.  "  Even  with  us,  who  were 
imitators,  religious  tradition  lay  at 
the  root  of  almost  all  poetry." 

"  Why  are  modern  hymns  so  horri- 
bly bad  ?  "  asked  Lady  Brenda. 

"Because  Milton,  who  was  the  only 
modern  capable  of  writing  sublime 
hymns,  only  wrote  one — the  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,"  answered  Heine. 
"  Modern  hymns  are  rough  specimens 
of  poetry  when  they  are  poetry  at  all, 
and  are  not  written  as  a  rule  by  poets. 
Some  of  them  are  stirring  enough,  some 
are  pathetic,  a  great  many  are  senti- 
mental, and  all  are  religious.  But  they 
are  poor  literature.  People  do  not 
avoid  reading  them  because  they  are 
religious,  but  because  they  are  badly 
written." 

"  Then  why  do  not  great  poets  write 
hymns  1  "  inquired  Gwendoline.  "  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
you,  for  instance." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  imagine, 
madam,"  answered  Heine  with  a  smile. 
"  To  write  a  hymn  one  must  be  a 
great,  great  poet,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  :  one  must  be  directly 
inspired  by  the  strongest  religious 
emotions,  such  as  I  never  felt ;  and 
one  must  have  the  power  to  be  grand 
in  simple  language,  which  power  no 
one  has  possessed  since  Milton.  But 
though  nobody  writes  hymns  in  our 
day,  religion  has  such  a  part  in  poetry 
that  I  doubt  whether  any  one  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  Chris- 
tianity could  understand  five  stanzas 
of  any  good  modern  poet.  Christianity 
pervades  everything  we  think,  write, 
and  do.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 


consciousness  of  it.  Men  may  blas- 
pheme and  abuse  it,  but  they  are  only 
losing  their  temper  because  they  can- 
not break  Christianity  down,  as  a 
child  screams  and  beats  with  its  little 
fists  on  the  heavy  door  it  cannot  open. 
Atheists  would  be  less  violent  in  their 
language  if  they  were  really  persuaded 
that  there  was  no  God.  Religion  is 
there  in  spite  of  them.  Other  men  may 
be  indifferent,  selfish,  and  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs  ;  but  they  are 
perfectly  conscious  that  they  mean  to 
be  tolerably  religious  when  they  have 
time,  and  they  feel  an  uncomfortable 
sense  of  uneasiness  when  they  have 
done  something  which  is  not  contrary 
to  law  but  contrary  to  religious 
morality.  It  is  laughable  to  see  a 
man  of  that  sort  trying  to  beat  the 
devil  round  the  bush,  while  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  devil  is  there  ;  and 
how  he  will  make  haste  to  do  the  bad 
thing  he  wants  to  do  while  he  has 
succeeded  for  five  minutes  in  muzzling 
his  conscience,  lest  the  uneasy  sense  of 
doing  wrong  should  mar  his  enjoyment 
of  it.  A  man  in  that  condition  always 
reminds  me  of  a  dog  meditating  the 
theft  of  a  piece  of  meat.  He  hesitates, 
wags  his  tail  in  anticipation,  then 
looks  away  with  a  sheepish  expression, 
wags  his  tail  again,  springs  on  the 
morsel,  gulps  it  down,  and  then  skulks 
off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  in 
the  profound  consciousness  of  sin." 

"  Yes,"  said  Caesar  with  a  soft  laugh. 
"  Men  have  always  been  like  that ;  but 
they  are  more  so  now  than  they  used 
to  be,  because  Christianity  has  popu- 
larised the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  extended  them  to  many  points 
which  they  did  not  formerly  cover. 
The  question,  when  a  man  wanted  to 
do  something  for  his  own  advantage, 
used  to  be,  Can  it  be  done  safely? 
The  question  now  is,  What  will  the 
world  think  of  it ?' ' 

"  Rather  contemptible,"  remarked 
Augustus. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  objected  Caesar. 
"  It  shows  that  morality  has  improved 
when  a  man  hesitates  to  do  a  bad  deed 
on  account  of  what  the  world  will  say. 
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It  shows  that  he  wishes  to  appear 
moral  because  most  people  are  moral, 
and  he  desires  not  to  be  thought 
different  from  other  men.  It  does 
not  prove  him  any  better,  but  it  shows 
that  the  general  standard  is  higher. 
It  is  a  good  evidence  that,  whereas 
formerly  might  was  right,  at  the 
present  day  what  is  called  right  is  right 
according  to  a  universal  and  estab- 
lished opinion.  In  other  words,  men 
are  restrained  from  doing  wrong  by  a 
principle,  and  not  by  the  violent  op- 
position of  anybody  who  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  their  outrageous 
deeds." 

"  And  the  change  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  Christianity," 
said  Pascal,  who  had  been  listening  in 
silence  for  some  time.  "  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  anything 
else,  because  nothing  else  has  been 
felt  through  all  civilised  nations  at 
once.  Races  differ  fundamentally  in 
character.  Governments  are  not  in 
any  two  modern  nations  conducted  on 
the  same  principles.  But  the  broad 
questions  and  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
are  established  everywhere  alike  upon 
the  Christian  system,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
source.  It  is  useless  to  tell  people 
that  they  may  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  Christianity  Avithout  accepting 
Christianity  itself,  by  analysing  the 
elements  of  happiness  according  to  the 
laws  of  reasonable  inquiry.  Perhaps 
they  can  ;  but  if  they  do,  they  have 
only  proved  how  good  a  thing  Chris- 
tianity is.  If  you  compare  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  might  be  induced  to 
lead  good  lives  from  purely  logical 
motives  with  those  who  have  led  good 
lives  by  believing  in  their  religion,  the 
number  of  the  first  will  appear  insignifi- 
cantly small.  To  sustain  this  valuable 
morality,  therefore,  you  must  do  one  of 
two  things.  Either  you  must  main- 
tain the  religion  that  inculcates 
morality  as  a  consequence  of  belief, 
and  which  has  done  it  successfully ; 
or  you  must  show  that  every  plough- 
boy,  who  has  been  taught  at  Sunday 
school  to  distinguish  between  right 


and  wrong,  is  enough  of  a  philosopher 
to  grasp  a  highly  philosophical  topic, 
to  follow  it  through  its  inevitable 
logical  stages,  to  arrive  at  its  conclu- 
sions, and  to  practice  the  laws  he  has 
thus  elaborated,  because  they  satisfy 
his  reason,  and  not  because  they  appeal 
to  his  conscience.  I  will  not  use  any 
strong  epithets  to  designate  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  believe  the  plough- 
boy  capable  of  all  this.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  ploughboys  are  not  able  to 
think  deeply  enough  to  do  what  would 
be  expected  of  them.  But  should  your 
reformer  persist  in  destroying  religion, 
in  the  hope  that  the  ploughboy  may  be 
made  a  philosopher  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations  of  education,  your 
reformer  will  find  himself  obliged  to 
employ  a  stronger  force  than  existing 
civil  law  to  coerce  the  ploughboy, 
during  the  interval  between  the  loss 
of  conscience  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  philosophical  capacity." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Csesar.  "  I 
see  many  proofs  of  it  in  the  present 
day.  These  perpetual  riots  of  the 
anarchists  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  the  work  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  belief  in  religion  and  their  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  who  have 
acquired  no  philosophical  intelligence 
in  the  place  of  what  they  have  lost. 
The  result,  as  you  say,  is  the  necessity 
of  coercion,  ending  in  the  hanging  of 
numbers  of  these  fellows.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  men  that  they  do  not 
say  what  they  want.  On  the  contrary, 
they  say  they  want  nothing,  as  they 
express  it.  Their  object  is  to  tear 
down,  not  to  build  up.  This  wanting 
nothing  is  the  result  of  their  thinking 
nothing  during  the  suspension  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  which  have  lost 
belief  and  gained  nothing  instead." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  to  stop  all 
this  ?  "  asked  Lady  Brenda. 

"  I  would  maintain  religion  and  the 
law,"  said  Csesar.  "It  is  not  my 
opinion  that  the  existing  morality  of 
nations  can  be  destroyed  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  should  not  be  molested. 
The  only  objects  of  government  are 
the  maintenance  of  safety  against 
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dangers  from  without  and  of  order 
within  the  state.  Governments  which 
fail  in  either  of  those  points  must 
inevitably  fall.  Therefore  any  govern- 
ment which  permits  anarchic  prin- 
ciples, or  a  condition  of  morality  which 
will  lead  to  the  propagation  of  such 
principles,  is  doomed." 

"Yes,"  answered  Heine,  "  and  it  is 
doomed  to  a  very  odd  kind  of  civil  war 
— a  war  in  which  the  question  will  be, 
do  you  believe  in  God  ?  Not  unlike 
the  French  Revolution,  except  that  it 
would  be  worse.  I  dare  say  the  un- 
believers might  get  the  better  of  it  for 
a  time." 

"  In  the  Latin  nations — nowhere 
else,"  said  Csesar.  "  Popular  fury  of 
that  sort  soon  dies  out,  because  it 
never  really  spreads  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  kind  of  insanity  to 
which  the  great  centres  are  subject. 
Bands  of  furious  men  spring  up,  curse 
God  and  die,  and  the  next  generation 
sows  its  wheat  upon  their  graves,  and 
quietly  puts  up  the  crosses  they  tore 
down.  Southern  people  are  more 
liable  to  such  fits." 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  such  a 
civil  war  must  be,"  exclaimed  Diana. 
"  We  cannot  realise  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, nor  anything  like  it." 

"  If  there  is  to  be  such  a  war  in 
any   nation,"    said   Pascal,    "  modern 
scientists    as    a    body    will   be    held 
responsible  for  it,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
just  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire,   and    their    various    supporters 
have   been   said   to  have   caused  the 
French   Revolution.      But   I   do   not 
think   that  such  a  catastrophe  is   to 
be  expected.     The  French  Revolution 
was  really  caused  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  fearful  oppression  of  the  nobles. 
Now   the   cry   is    the    oppression    of 
capital.      That   means    that   the   im- 
mediate object  of  the  anarchists  is  to 
divide    the    existing    wealth   of    the 
capitalists,  and  the  object  is  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  question  of 
emancipation  from  the  old  seignorial 
rights  which  formerly  agitated  France. 
You  may  destroy  capital,  but  it  will 
accumulate    again    in    an    incredibly 


short  space  of  time.  The  utter  futility 
of  the  idea  stamps  it  as  that  of  most 
ignorant  men,  who,  as  Csesar  said, 
think  nothing,  and  wish  to  produce 
nothing  by  tearing  everything  to 
pieces  and  gorging  themselves  with 
the  fragments.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  if  there  are  enough  of  these 
fellows  in  the  world  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, the  result  will  be  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  question  asked  will  be,  do 
you  believe  in  God,  or  do  you  not  ? 
And  those  who  do  and  those  who  do 
not  will  make  up  the  two  armies  in 
the  field." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  OH,  do  let  us  be  less  serious  to- 
day !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Brenda  on  the 
following  afternoon,  as  the  whole  com- 
pany found  themselves  together  on  the 
seashore  in  a  deep  and  shady  cove  of 
the  rocks. 

"  Paullo  minora  canamus  !  "  said 
Doctor  Johnson,  thrusting  his  oaken 
club  into  the  sand  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  smooth  boulder. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  be  funny  to  order, 
whenever  one  likes?"  asked  Gwen- 
doline. 

"Rarely,"  answered  her  husband. 
"  The  majority  of  people  are  most 
amusing  when  they  least  wish  to  be, 
and  most  dull  when  they  give  them- 
selves the  greatest  trouble  to  amuse." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being 
funny?"  asked  Diana,  turning  to 
Gwendoline. 

"  Making  people  laugh,  to  be  sure." 

"  Making  intelligent  people  laugh," 
suggested  Heine,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment upon  the  definition.  "It  is 
easy  to  make  fools  laugh.  That  is  the 
reason  so  many  people  believe  them- 
selves to  be  witty.  The  question 
amounts  to  asking  whether  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  wit  and 
humour  of  a  good  quality." 

"  Anything  that  makes  one  laugh 
is  good,"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  You  remind  me  of  an  American  I 
once  knew,  my  dear,"  answered  her 
husband.  "  He  used  to  say  that  there 
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was  no  bad  whisky ;  but  he  admitted 
that  some  kinds  of  whisky  might  be 
better  than  others." 

"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "your  friend 
was  a  guzzler." 

"He  was,"  assented  Augustus.  "  A 
man  who  drinks  everything  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on  is  a  drunkard,  and  a  man 
who  laughs  at  everything  he  hears  is 
a  fool." 

"How  do  you  define  wit?"  asked 
Lady  Brenda,  who  had  a  happy 
faculty  for  putting  very  difficult 
questions. 

"In  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
speaking  of  it,"  answered  Doctor 
Johnson.  "  Wit  means  the  effect  of  wit, 
for  the  word  wit  means  originally  the 
faculties  of  the  intellect ;  but  what  we 
mean  is  the  result  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  a  lively  fancy.  The  principal 
means  of  exciting  laughter  in  others 
is  to  present  to  their  eyes  or  their 
minds  a  brief  and  forcible  contrast. 
Madam,  I  have  seen  the  vulgar  at  a 
penny  show  laughing  very  heartily  at 
the  sight  of  a  very  tall  man  standing 
beside  a  very  little  man.  The  tall 
man  alone  is  an  object  of  astonishment, 
and  the  dwarf  alone  will  elicit  remark 
owing  to  the  exiguity  of  his  body ; 
but  the  two  must  be  placed  side  by 
side  in  order  to  excite  laughter  by  the 
contrast  of  their  proportions.  Gener- 
ally, when  we  are  amused  by  the 
contrast  between  two  things,  it  is 
because  the  magnitude  of  the  one 
causes  the  meanness  of  the  other  to 
appear  contemptible." 

"Yes,"  said  Pascal,  musing.  "I 
think  that  one  of  the  surest  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  a  compari- 
son is  by  reversing  the  terms  of  it. 
When  it  is  untrue,  the  effect  is  so 
startling  that  it  produces  laughter. 
Call  Moliere  the  Aristophanes  of  his 
age,  if  you  please.  It  is  a  great  com- 
pliment to  Moliere.  But  when  you 
say  that  Aristophanes  was  the  Moliere 
of  his  age,  the  comparison  strikes  me 
as  ridiculous,  and  1  laugh.  But  you 
need  not  go  far  to  find  comparisons 
much  more  absurd  and  untrue  than 
that,  and  far  more  laughable  if  re- 


versed. It  is  the  contrast  displayed 
which  makes  us  laugh." 

"  Docter  Johnson  did  that  very 
effectively,"  remarked  Augustus.  "  He 
said  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  he  had 
thought  him  a  lord  among  wits,  but 
that  he  found  he  was  only  a  wit 
among  lords." 

"  That  was  not  wit,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson;  "  it  was  truth." 

"  Cannot  the  truth  be  witty  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  when  it  surprises." 

"But  there  must  be  something 
inherent  in  the  contrast,  besides  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  it,  which  makes  it 
laughable,"  said  Heine.  "  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  call  the  young  Hanoverian 
nobles  asses  :  that  would  not  have  been 
funny ;  but  when  I  said  they  were 
asses  who  talked  of  nothing  but  horses, 
everybody  laughed." 

"  Because  the  first  statement  is  only 
a  brutal  comparison,"  answered  Pascal. 
"By  adding  the  second  half  of  the 
phrase  you  introduce  a  second  piece  of 
abuse  which  implies  a  contrast,  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  by  the  connection 
between  the  ass  and  the  horse  in  our 
minds.  Mere  brutality  can  never  be 
amusing  to  intelligent  minds." 

"Very  little,"  returned  Heine;  "and 
then  only  when  it  is  grossly  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  object,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  Now  I  remember  in  England 
hearing  a  navvy  say,  '  Damn  my  eyes 
if  I  don't  have  a  pint  with  you ! '  I 
laughed  ;  but  I  did  not  laugh  the  next 
time  I  heard  it.  I  grew  sick  of  the 
exaggeration." 

"  I  remember  a  story  of  that  kind," 
said  Augustus,  "  told  me  by  an  officer 
who  commanded  a  corps  in  the 
American  civil  war.  He  was  in  his 
tent  one  morning,  when  a  shell  fell 
somewhere  in  the  camp  and  exploded. 
His  quarter-master,  who  had  never 
seen  fire,  rushed  into  the  tent  in  the 
greatest  excitement.  '  General/  he 
shouted,  '  hell's  busted — and  there's  a 
mule  killed  I '" 

"  I  think  that  is  more  humorous 
than  witty,"  remarked  Gwendoline. 

"It  is  not  true  wit,"  assented  her 
husband,  "  because  there  was  no  witty 
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intention.  The  quarter- master  did  not 
mean  to  be  funny,  but  we  laugh  at 
the  liveliness  of  his  imagination.  It 
is  very  much  the  same  with  Irish 
humour,  which  is  often  quite  uninten- 
tional. An  Irish  cook  one  day  told 
her  mistress  that  she  was  about  to  be 
married.  '  And  who  is  he  1 '  inquired 
the  lady.  'And  I'm  sure  you'll  be 
remembering  the  burial  in  the  spring,' 
answered  Biddy;  'and  it's  the  husband 
of  the  corpse,  m'm,  and  you'll  be  sure 
that  was  the  very  toime  he  honoured 
me  by  saying  that  I  was  .the  light  of 
the  funeral.'  Bridget  did  not  mean 
to  be  funny — it  was  pure  accident. 
That  is  unintentional  humour.  The 
Irish  love  of  putting  things  agreeably, 
too,  is  often  very  amusing.  An  Irish- 
man rings  at  the  door  of  a  house  on 
a  snowy  day  and  asks  the  housemaid 
to  lend  him  a  spade  to  clear  the  pave- 
ment next  door.  She  gives  him  what 
he  wants — a  plain  shovel,  just  like 
any  other.  '  And  is  it  your  spade, 
miss  ? '  he  asks.  '  Yes,'  says  she. 
'  Well,  miss,'  he  answers,  '  I'm  tre- 
mendiously  obleeged  to  ye,  and,  mirover, 
I'm  bound  to  say  that  you  have  a 
very  pretty  taste  in  spades.'  He  only 
meant  to  be  complimentary — he  was 
funny  by  accident." 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  we 
laugh,"  remarked  Pascal.  "  It  is 
another  matter  to  analyse  the  nature 
of  what  makes  us  laugh.  I  believe 
that  a  man  who  understands  that  can 
construct  witty  phrases  and  stories  at 
will.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  certain 
that  wit  depends  chiefly  upon  some 
striking  contrast,  and  then  upon  the 
way  the  contrast  is  expressed.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  bringing  the 
contrast  into  the  right  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  is  a  matter  of  style. 
Wit,  then,  depends  upon  imagination, 
command  of  language,  and  good  taste ; 
and  those  who  have  possessed  all  three 
in  the  highest  degree  have  probably 
been  the  wittiest  men.  Probably 
Shakspeare  had  all  three  more  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  and  he 
is  probably  the  wittiest  writer  who 
has  ever  been  known." 


"  Altogether,"  said  Heine,  "  no  one 
man  ever  wrote  so  many  witty  things, 
and  I  think  that  your  definition  of  the 
requirements  of  wit  is  a  good  one. 
Command  of  language  and  good  taste 
may  with  study  and  judgment  make 
an  essayist,  an  historian,  or  a  philoso- 
pher, fit  to  rank  high  in  literature 
apart  from  their  mere  acquirements. 
A  poet  must  have  a  good  imagination, 
of  the  sensitive,  delicate  kind.  But  it 
is  the  man  of  redundant,  overflowing, 
well-fed,  sanguine  imagination  who  is 
witty,  and  who,  if  he  possesses  a  com- 
mand of  language,  can  produce  the 
works  of  a  Rabelais,  and  if  he  has 
good  taste  besides  can  write  the  plays 
that  Shakspeare  wrote." 

"  The  witty  man,"  observed  Johnson, 
"  must  command  an  immense  variety 
of  images,  in  order  that  he  may  select 
grave  ones  or  langhable  ones  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  taste.  Discrimi- 
nation, sir,  is  a  great  element  in  wit. 
Thomas  Paine  was  right  when  he  said 
that,  'one  step  above  the  sublime 
makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step 
above  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime 
again.'  It  is  very  true." 

"  I  always  thought  Napoleon  said 
that,"  remarked  Lady  Brenda. 

"  He  may  have  said  it,  madam,  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  invented  it.  Paine 
wrote  the  book  in  which  that  sentence 
is  contained  in  the  year  1793,  when 
Napoleon  was  nobody,  and  Robespierre 
was  not  yet  president.  Paine,  madam, 
was  a  bad  man  with  too  much  common 
sense." 

"  'In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will  Cobbett  has  done  well  : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 
He'll  visit  you  in  hell,'  " 

quoted  Augustus.  "Byron  was  of 
your  mind,  sir,"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  with 
a  deep  laugh,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  by  this  time  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his 
prophecy." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  asked 
Heine. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
said  it.  I  will  take  it  back,  if  you 
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please ;  but  I  should  not  have  liked 
Byron,  if  we  had  lived  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  born  four  years  after 
I  died,  but  I  watched  some  parts  of  his 
career  with  interest.  But  to  the 
point,  sir,  let  us  to  the  point.  Let  us 
consider  the  beginnings  of  humour  and 
wit  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them  ;  and  when  we  have  traced  the 
history  of  human  merriment  from  its 
origin  to  its  state  in  these  present  days, 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  draw  from  our 
studies  some  deduction  which  may 
illuminate  the  subject  of  our  discourse 
after  exercising  the  faculties  of  our 
reason." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  will  take  a  long 
time,"  suggested  Gwendoline. 

"Madam,"  returned  the  sage,  "time 
may  be  made  for  the  living,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  made  for  the  dead. 
Madam,  I  could  fold  my  legs  and  talk 
for  a  thousand  years." 

"The  subject  would  be  exhausted 
by  that  time,"  remarked  Caesar.  "But 
there  is  much  sense  in  your  suggestion. 
A  great  deal  of  modern  humour  is 
descended  from  our  time.  The  Italian 
Pulcinella  and  Stenterello  with  their 
comic  masks  are  the  great  grand- 
children of  the  masked  comedians  of 
Plautus.  All  that  is  buffoonery:  there 
is  very  little  real  wit  in  it.  We  had 
witty  men,  and  literary  wits  made  a 
good  living;  but  even  their  productions 
were  very  personal.  I  was  often 
annoyed  by  them  myself,  and  my  suc- 
cessors found  them  an  intolerable 
pest." 

"They  were  good  at  epigrams  in 
those  days,"  remarked  Heine. 

"Unpleasantly  so,"  answered  Csesar 
with  an  odd  smile.  "  But  their  epi- 
grams were  constructed  very  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  modern  jest. 
State  a  fact  seriously  in  one  sentence. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  second  sentence 
make  an  apparently  grave  deduction. 
Then  in  the  last  half  drop  suddenly 
into  some  absurd  bathos,  or  spring  in- 
to some  wild  and  fanciful  exaggeration, 
or  merely  state  a  simple  fact,  known 
to  be  true,  which  makes  all  the  first 
member  of  the  statement  appear  in  a 


ridiculous  light.  Take  a  little  epigram 
of  Martial  upon  Bassus.  '  Bassus,'  you 
are  told,  'has  bought  a  travelling  cloak 
for  ten  thousand  sestertia,  and  has 
made  money  by  the  transaction.' 
'What,'  you  ask,  'do  you  call  that 
cheap1?'  'Of  course — he  will  never 
pay  for  it,'  answers  your  friend.  The 
joke  has  probably  been  repeated  several 
millions  of  times  since  then." 

"  That  is  a  good  rule  for  making  a 
joke,"  said  Heine.  "  Let  me  see  if 
one  could  be  made  off-hand  on  that 
principle.  Take  two  things  which  are 
strongly  contrasted,  but  have  a  hidden 
resemblance.  For  instance,  ordinary 
men  and  professors  of  universities. 
State  in  one  sentence  a  fact,  seriously  : 
'  Professors  resemble  men.'  Make  a 
deduction  :  '  Professors  resemble  men, 
who  are  two-legged  animals  without 
feathers.'  That  is  the  definition  of 
Plato,  I  believe,  before  Diogenes  im- 
proved upon  it.  There  is  the  first 
half.  I  suppose  that  in  the  second 
member  it  is  necessary  to  hit  upon  the 
main  difference  between  professors  and 
two-legged  animals  without  feathers 
The  main  difference  is  that  professors 
act  as  though  they  were  not  feather- 
less  animals  but  feathered  white  birds, 
web-footed,  prone  to  waddle  in  the 
mud,  and  cackle  loudly  when  it  rains. 
To  be  short,  you  may  say  :  '  Professors 
try  to  resemble  men,  who  are  two- 
legged  animals  without  feathers,  by 
tearing  out  their  quills  for  pens  to 
write  down  their  cacklings.'  That  is 
an  instance  of  a  joke  constructed  on 
a  fixed  principle." 

"  Why  do  you  hate  all  professors  so 
much  ?  "  asked  Gwendoline. 

"  Because  they  made  my  life  a 
burden  to  me  when  I  was  taking  my 
degree,"  answered  Heine  with  a  laugh. 
"  A  professor  in  his  glory  bullying  a 
miserable  student  in  his  ignorance  is 
a  sight  to  rejoice  the  most  indifferent 
and  disillusioned  friend.  He  is  one- 
eyed,  but  he  is  king  among  the 
blind  :  he  is  only  one  step  higher  than 
the  village  schoolmaster  be»f '- 
B  C  into  the  village  fool.  \ 
duces  nothing  that  endures, 
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men  do,  but  he  deafens  quiet,  well- 
behaved  people  with  his  diabolical 
cackling.  He  is  endless  in  his  own 
discourse.  He  dies  daily,  like  Saint 
Paul,  but  he  rises  at  lecture-time  like 
a  jack-in-the-box  from  his  wire  spring, 
screaming  the  most  sour  and  dis- 
tressing rubbish  at  people  who  do  not 
want  to  hear  him.  He  is  the  terror 
of  the  young,  the  bugbear  of  grown 
men,  and  even  old  age  is  embittered 
by  the  memory  of  him.  He  is  over- 
bearing with  his  inferiors,  a  bore  to 
his  equals,  a  gadfly  to  his.  superiors. 
He  believes  in  nothing,  he  respects 
nothing,  and,  if  he  knows  anything, 
he  has  only  learnt  it  in  order  to  scoff 
at  the  ignorance  of  somebody  else. 
Wherever  two  or  three  of  his  kind 
are  gathered  together  there  is  bitter- 
ness, strife,  and  all  uncharitableness  : 
there  young  men  go  down  to  their 
graves,  consumptive  with  the  effort  to 
learn,  or  go  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
devil  rather  than  abide  in  the  clutches 
of  the  modern  friend  :  there— 

"  Really,"  exclaimed  Lady  Brenda, 
"  you  are  very  bitter,  you  know  ! " 

"No,  sir,"  cried  Doctor  Johnson, 
"  professors  are  not  all  alike.  There 
are  good  men  among  them  who  do  not 
despise  the  intelligent  intercourse  of 
their  equals,  any  more  than  they 
trample  upon  their  inferiors  in  learn- 
ing, or  wear  out  the  patience  of  those 
who  stand  above  them  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge.  A  man  who  knows  some- 
thing is  not  necessarily  a  detestable 
fellow,  a  wrangler,  a  breeder  of  strife, 
and  a  scoffer.  The  perseverance  by 
which  a  man  has  acquired  wisdom  does 
often  lead  him  to  suppose  himself 
endowed  in  a  like  degree  with  some 
other  and  more  brilliant  qualities ; 
but  where  those  higher  gifts  are  really 
found,  the  faculty  of  exercising  them 
is  not  often  absent.  There  are  men, 
and  many  men,  sir,  who,  although  they 
have  not  attained  to  any  high  pin- 
nacle of  excellence,  have  acquired 
knowledge  which  they  are  able  to 
impart  to  others,  and  which  may 
benefit  their  pupils  to  whom  it  is  im- 
parted ;  and  who,  because  they  have 


learned  much  without  much  difficulty,, 
do  not  conceive  themselves  vastly 
superior  to  those  who  have  learned 
less,  any  more  than  they  consider 
themselves  unable  to  overtake  those 
who  have  surpassed  them  by  making 
a  reasonable  effort.  Teachers,  tutors  r 
and  all  instructors  are  generally  ill- 
tempered  in  a  like  ratio  with  the 
labour  they  have  expended  in  acquir- 
ing their  knowledge,  for  it  is  not  by 
the  knowledge  itself,  but  by  the  labour 
it  has  cost  to  get  it  that  men  com- 
pare themselves  with  others.  His- 
torians, sir,  whose  work  is  very 
laborious  and  unimaginative,  are 
often  insufferably  arrogant,  and  not 
unfrequently  make  their  books  un- 
palatable by  interlarding  them  with 
remarks  depreciating  other  men  who 
have  chosen  the  same  field  of  inquiry. 
Scholars  who  live  among  the  great 
works  of  imagination  produced  in  the 
past  are  often  very  cheerful  men, 
witty  in  themselves  and  ready  to  see 
wit  in  others." 

"  They  are  witty  because  they  grow 
imaginative,"  said  Pascal;  "and  ima- 
gination is  the  chief  source  of  wit,  as 
fact  is  the  chief  source  of  satire." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  asked  Diana.  "  I 
should  think  satire  was  merely  a  form 
of  wit." 

"  Satire,"  answered  Pascal,  "  is  the 
art  of  detecting  the  absence  of  wit  in 
others,  so  that  one  may  seem  witty  by 
comparison.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
satirical  unless  you  have  facts  to  deal 
with,  and  facts  concerning  persons. 
The  most  terrible  satire  upon  a  liar  is 
the  publication  of  the  truth  ;  but  unless 
some  one  has  lied  the  truth  does  not 
seem  witty.  Satire  is  not  intended  to 
evoke  mirth,  but  disgust :  its  object  is 
not  to  make  a  man  ridiculous  for  a 
day,  but  to  destroy  belief  in  him  for 
ever  after.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
when  satire  fails,  it  makes  the  satirist 
seem  a  fool.  It  is  so  serious  a  matter 
that  it  involves  a  question  of  life  or 
death." 

"  And  what  about  parody  ]  "  asked 
Augustus.  "  It  is  a  kind  of  satire." 

"  A  very  low  kind,"  replied  Pascal. 
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"  Parody  of  a  poem,  or  of  a  piece  of 
prose,  means  an  imitation  of  the 
measure,  or  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
sentences,  often  of  the  individual 
phrases,  in  which  meaningless  words 
or  contemptible  sentiments  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  words  and  sentiments  of 
the  original.  Parody  may  deserve  ap- 
plause when  the  work  parodied  is  at 
once  popular  and  contemptible,  or  it 
may  attract  attention  when  the  original 
work  is  very  great." 

"  Parody  is  to  satire,"  remarked 
Heine,  "  what  a  harmless  little  pig  is 
to  a  wild  boar.  They  are  both  good 
to  eat  in  their  way,  but  you  must 
handle  them  differently  in  the 
catching." 

"Satire  is  certainly  the  dangerous 
one  of  the  two,"  answered  Pascal. 
"  When  there  is  real  ground  for  a 
satire  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to  pro- 
duce either.  Much  may  be  done  by 
holding  the  person  attacked  to  the 
absolute  meaning  of  his  words.  It  is 
very  hard  to  satirise  men  who  deal  in 
very  simple,  plain  language,  where 
each  word  has  but  one  possible  mean- 
ing, and  by  its  position  stands  in  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  relation  to 
the  other  words.  When  men  write 
like  that  it  is  not  even  easy  to  parody 
their  works,  because  they  do  not  strike 
anybody  as  ridiculous.  It  is  not  even  easy 
to  imitate  their  style.  It  is  not  every 
man  who  can  write  like  Caesar  in  de- 
scribing the  greatest  events.  Can  you 
imagine  a  parody  on  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries ?  There  is  no  hold  for 
ridicule  in  them.  But  though  Csesar 
was  never  parodied  he  was  satirised 
more  than  once,  and  he  admits  that 
the  satires  were  good  enough  to  hurt 
him." 

"  Truly  they  were,"  said  Caesar. 
"  As  for  my  style,  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  say.  I  tried  to  reduce  every 
expression  to  its  simplest  form — as 
you  did  yourself.  The  chief  element 
of  success  in  everything  is  simplicity 
of  thought.  The  moment  you  admit 
complication  you  destroy  force.  It 
is  well  to  remember  details,  if  you 
can;  but  it  is  better  to  forget  them 


than  to  let  them  turn  your  mind  for 
one  moment  from  your  main  object. 
The  great  man  is  he  who  can 
choose  men,  for  the  greatest  of  men 
cannot  do  everything  at  once.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  it.  A  ruler  must 
depend  upon  his  ministers  for  the 
details  in  carrying  out  his  plans, 
though  he  may  depend  upon  himself 
for  the  plans.  In  the  same  way,  in 
writing,  a  man  should  be  clear  and 
strong  in  his  language,  if  he  has  any- 
thing to  say ;  if  he  has  not,  he  may 
divert  himself  as  much  as  he  likes  with 
the  elaborations  of  an  artificial  style. 
If  he  cannot  make  an  impression  on 
his  times  he  may  at  least  hope  to 
amuse  his  fellow  creatures." 

"That  is  the  rub,"  said  Heine. 
"To  amuse  and  to  be  great  at  the 
same  time.  To  be  Caesar,  Rabelais, 
Shakspeare,  and  one's  self — one's  own 
detestable,  delectable,  contemptible, 
dearly-beloved  self  at  the  same  mo- 
ment !  That  would  be  a  life  worth 
living.  Could  we  not  conspire  to 
possess  the  body  of  some  quiet  little 
gentleman  of  leisure  for  a  year  or  two 
and  see  what  he  would  do? " 

"He  would  go  mad,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson. 

"  If  he  did,  he  would  only  be  a 
poet !  One  might  do  worse,"  answered 
Heine.  "One  might  be  a  sane  banker. 
What  an  awful  fate,  judging  from  my 
uncle ! " 

"  Envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  ! "  muttered  Dr.  Johnson,  rolling 
his  head  and  poking  his  stick  into  the 
sand. 

"  Ah,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  that," 
exclaimed  the  poet.  "  You  never  had 
an  uncle,  and  if  you  had  had  one  he 
might  never  have  been  a  banker  ;  and 
though  you  are  called  Samuel,  your 
uncle's  name  might  not  have  been 
Solomon ! " 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  sage,  •''  if  your 
uncle  had  been  Solomon  himself,  he 
could  not  have  treated  you  more- 
wisely.  If  he  had  given  you  money, 
sir,  you  would  have  done  nothing  that 
we  should  care  to  speak  of.  There 
are  no  more  powerful  incentives  to 
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labour  than  an  empty  stomach,  a 
patched  coat,  and  cold  fingers.  You 
did  not  indeed  suffer  those  ills  in  the 
flesh,  but  the  prospect  of  being  exposed 
to  them  stimulated  your  imagination 
to  produce  works  of  lasting  beauty. 
Bless  your  Uncle  Solomon,  sir,  for 
cutting  you  short.  He  killed  the 
canker  that  eats  genius." 

"  I  would  have  been  willing  to  make 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  parasite 
before  he  was  killed,"  answered  Heine. 
"But  we  were  talking  of  being  great 
and  amusing,  and  Uncle  Solomon  was 
neither,  though  he  was  rich.  '  Brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,'  says  Polonius :  I 
could  almost  believe  my  uncle  had 
been  witty,  his  communications  were 
so  very  brief.  But  why  is  brevity 
the  soul  of  wit  1  Is  it  ?  Was  Polonius 
talking  nonsense,  as  he  often  did,  or 
was  he  right  for  once?  " 

"Anything  which  is  to  make  a  very 
strong  impression  at  once  should  be 
sudden,  I  suppose,"  remarked  Augus- 
tus. "  The  din  in  a  great  factory  is 
as  deafening  as  a  peal  of  thunder,  but 
it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  senses." 

"  The  resemblance  certainly  extends 
to  wit  in  speech,"  said  Caesar.  "One 
word  spoken  at  the  right  moment,  if 
it  is  the  right  word,  will  sway  a  crowd 
more  than  an  hour  of  dull  talking  to 
the  same  effect.  The  human  mind  is 
very  limited  and  consequently  very 
liable  to  be  surprised.  If  you  surprise 
it  agreeably,  you  may  do  anything 
with  it.  If  you  surprise  it  disagree- 
ably, it  may  do  anything  with  you." 

"  Like  a  woman,"  suggested  Heine. 
"Only  women  are  more  often  the 
source  of  surprise  than  the  persons 
surprised.  Woman,  like  wit,  is  full 
of  delightful  and  surprising  contrasts. 
Some  women  are  like  good  wit,  for  one 
is  never  tired  of  them.  Others  are 
like  bad  jokes  that  will  not  bear  repe- 
tition. Like  wit,  a  woman's  sudden 
appearance  in  a  man's  life  produces  a 
tremendous  effect;  but  if  he  has  grown 
up  with  her  from  a  child  the  effect  of 
her  presence  is  much  less.  There  is 
pleasant  wit,  bitter  wit,  every-day  wit, 


and  best-company-manners  wit :  there 
are  pleasant  women,  bitter  women, 
women  who  are  agreeable  every  day, 
and  women  who  are  only  tolerable  in 
a  ball-room.  Some  wit  pleases  every- 
body, and  some  wit  only  pleases  its 
author.  There  are  women  whom  every- 
body likes,  and  women  whom  nobody 
likes  but  themselves.  It  seems  to  one 
that  there  is  noend  to  the  resemblance." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  there  is 
no  end  to  it,  because  it  is  founded  on 
a  false  principle.  Every  word  you  say 
of  wit  I  will  say  with  equal  truth  of  a 
pudding.  Sir,  to  compare  things 
which  affect  our  minds  with  things 
that  affect  our  bodies,  is  futile  and  in- 
effectual, except  for  purposes  of  poetry; 
for  since  everything  with  which  we 
are  brought  into  contact  through  the 
senses  is  either  agreeable,  indifferent, 
or  repulsive  to  us,  things  of  all  kinds 
may  be  compared  with  ideas  which, 
to  the  mind,  are  also  inevitably  either 
repulsive,  indifferent,  or  agreeable." 

"  But  why  do  you  say  it  is  ad- 
missible in  verse?"  asked  Diana.  "I 
should  think  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  admitted  in  poetry  which  is  not 
logical  and  reasonable." 

"  In  a  piece  of  poetry,"  answered 
Johnson,  "the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
awake  sentiments  by  means  of  lively 
images.  Any  image  will  serve  the 
poet  which  calls  up  in  the  reader  the 
feeling  which  the  writer  intends  to 
evoke.  Heine  may  compare  wit  to 
women  in  a  poem,  if  he  is  inclined  to 
do  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  could 
produce  very  pleasant  images  ;  but  in 
examining  the  nature  of  wit  itself,  I 
maintain  that  such  images  are  out  of 
place.  It  is  one  thing  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  by  comparing  man's  life  to 
a  flowing  river ;  it  would  be  quite 
another  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  life  itself  by  studying  the 
nature  of  the  stream." 

"Evidently,"  said  Heine.  "I  was 
not  philosophising,  I  was  only  think- 
ing. Happily  that  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  in  these  days.  As  for  the 
nature  of  wit,  I  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  defined.  You  may  define  a  joke 
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and  make  one  according  to  your  defini- 
tion. But  wit  itself  escapes  definition. 
You  can  only  classify  jests  by  your 
taste  and  say  this  is  wit,  that  is 
humour,  and  that  other  is  buffoonery. 
You  can  only  say  that  the  more  wit 
makes  you  think,  the  better  it  is,  and 
the  further  removed  from  farce." 

"  That  is  true,"  observed  Csesar, 
<l  and  it  adds  another  condition  to  the 
definition  of  wit.  It  insures  it  from 
grossness  by  providing  that  it  must 
appeal  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  in- 
telligence. Very  tine  wit  does  not 
always  provoke  laughter." 

"  The  finest  wit,"  said  Pascal,  "  is 
elicited  by  controversy.  The  finest 
humour  is  the  result  of  a  jovial  con- 
stitution, seconded  by  a  mind  very 
keen  in  small  things." 

"  I  detest  rules,"  answered  Heine. 
"  A  man  may  be  witty,  humorous, 
pathetic,  melancholy,  heroic  and 
ridiculous  in  one  day." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Augustus,  "  but  he 
may  be  humorous,  pathetic  and  the 
rest  without  ever  being  witty  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  To  trace  the 
origin  of  wit  and  humour  to  the 
character  and  constitution  of  man  is 
altogether  impossible.  We  may  un- 
derstand something  about  the  nature 
of  earth  and  water,  but  we  can  never 
be  certain  of  the  conditions  which 
produce  them.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
best  wit  results  from  controversy  ? " 

"It  must  be  true,"  said  Caesar, 
"  because  it  is  only  in  controversy 
that  the  mind  is  fully  exercised,  im- 
agination, force  of  logic  and  power  of 
language,  all  playing  great  parts  to- 
gether, and  all  stimulated  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  enemy  seem  contemptible. 
Perhaps  no  one  but  a  man  who  has 
fought  with  words  really  understands 
the  power  and  the  use  of  wit,  as  well 
as  its  construction." 

"Yes,"  answered  Heine,  "Pascal 
himself  has  shown  that.  He  is  the 
father  of  French  style  and  one  of  the 
oracles  of  French  wit,  and  to  attain 
that  position  he  only  wrote  eighteen 
letters  in  a  great  controversy.  Doctor 
Johnson  himself  was  never  so  witty 


as  when  he  was  arguing  something 
with  somebody.  Resistance  evokes 
wit,  as  well  as  action.  There  is  no 
more  certain  method  of  making  a  pig 
run  in  one  direction  than  to  pull  his 
tail  the  other  way.  That  is  a  pig's 
idea  of  wit,  I  suppose.  Abuse  a  great 
man,  and  he  will  often  say  a  good 
thing.  Agree  with  him,  and  he  will 
take  you  for  a  fool,  and  talk  blatant 
rubbish  to  satiety.  It  is  incredible 
how  much  may  be  got  out  of  a  man 
of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence, 
merely  by  denying  everything  he  says." 

"  You  seem  to  say,"  observed 
Augustus,  "  that  real  wit  must 
necessarily  be  directed  against  some 
person  or  something.  If  that  is  true 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  from 
humour." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pascal,  "  that  is  cer- 
tainly true,  and  mere  humour  may 
become  wit  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
used.  A  humorous  saying  gains 
keennesss  and  force  by  being  directed 
against  a  real  person  or  thing,  with 
genuine  or  apparent  truth.  Humour 
invents  the  absurd  and  laughs  at  it. 
Wit  sees  the  absurd  in  the  flesh,  and 
holds  it  up  to  ridicule.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two.  The 
one  laughs  at  itself,  the  other  bites 
its  enemy  and  laughs  at  his  dis- 
comfiture." 

"  Really,"  answered  Lady  Brenda, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  wit  is  always 
bitter,  by  any  means.  People  may  be 
very  witty  about  things  -that  hurt 
nobody." 

"  Yes.  But  their  wit  is  directed 
against  the  thing,  and  you  know  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  witty  about 
inanimate  things  in  nature.  There- 
fore when  you  exercise  your  wit  upon 
a  thing  made  by  man,  such  as  a  book, 
a  coat  or  a  piece  of  music,  you  are 
attacking  the  maker  of  the  thing 
through  his  work." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson.  "  I  agree 
with  you  that  wit  only  exhibits  itself 
in  attack  or  in  the  answer  to  an  attack, 
that  is  to  say,  either  in  attack  or  in 
controversy." 

"  Most  men  prefer  the  former,"  re- 
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marked  Heine.  "Most  men  think  it 
very  pleasant  to  shut  the  door  closely 
and  whisper  to  their  loving  wives  that 
other  men  are  idiots.  When  the  wife 
is  loving  she  perceives  the  joke  ;  when 
she  is  not  she  consoles  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  her  husband  is  himself 
half-witted,  and  every  fresh  proof  of 
the  fact  is  a  new  delight  to  her." 

"  What  a  dreadful  idea!  "  exclaimed 
Gwendoline,  looking  at  Augustus,  and 
laughing.  "  Is  the  reverse  true,  I 
wonder  ?" 

"No,  madam,"  answered  Heine,  with 
a  smile.  "  No  man  can  possibly  believe 
a  woman  foolish  who  has  shown  enough 
intelligence  to  marry  him." 

"  But  if  it  is  true  that  wit  is  only 
used  in  attacking  something  or  some- 
body," said  Diana,  "  wit  can  never  be 
harmless;  that  is,  it  is  always  used 
with  the  intention  of  hurting  a  good 
or  bad  person  or  thing." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pascal,  "  it  is 
never  meant  merely  to  excite  laughter, 
except  when  the  whole  attack  or  quar- 
rel is  pure  fiction,  as  in  a  romance  or 
a  piece  for  the  stage,  and  then  the 
author  purposely  sets  up  somebody  or 
something  for  a  butt.  Apart  from 
fiction,  true  wit  must  always  be  used 
as  a  weapon,  and  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sation caused  by  it  in  the  mind  is  only 
excited  in  those  who  are  on  the  side 
of  the  assailant ;  on  the  other  side 
nothing  is  experienced  but  pain  or  in- 
dignation. Humour,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  -no  intention  of  giving  pain 
either  to  just  or  unjust  persons,  and 
its  sole  end  is  to  cause  laughter. 


Humour  begins  with  the  comic  mask 
and  ends  with  the  harmless  jest.  Wit 
begins  when  pain  is  felt  by  some  one, 
or  would  be  felt  if  that  some  one  heard 
it." 

"  Humour  is  a  parade,  wit  is  war- 
fare," said  Csosar.  "Fine  humour 
often  shows  the  power  for  keen  wit, 
but  never  uses  it.  To  lie  in  wait  in 
secret  places,  to  anticipate  exactly  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  to  be  always 
striking  and  never  struck,  to  move 
quickly  and  unexpectedly,  to  be  always 
ready  and  never  surprised — that  is 
warfare,  and  in  conversation  it  is  wit." 

"  That  is  better  than  comparing  wit 
to  woman,  as  I  did,"  said  Heine. 
"  Doctor  Johnson  cannot  put  pudding 
in  the  place  of  warfare  in  Caesar's 
simile." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Johnson.  "  Wit 
and  warfare  may  be  employed  in  the 
attainment  of  any  object,  bad  or  good  ; 
but  pudding  is  an  object  desirable  for 
its  own  sake,  like  woman ;  and,  as  the 
Greeks  attacked  Troy  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  person  of  Helen,  and  sent 
many  heroes'  souls  down  to  Hades  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  fair  and  justifiable 
siege,  so  also,  with  an  ingenuity  and 
courage  worthy  of  a  greater  cause, 
hungry  schoolboys  in  all  ages  have 
employed  the  most  subtle  cajoleries  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  boldest  acts  of  pre- 
datory warfare,  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  pud- 
ding than  that  allotted  to  them  by  the 
economy  of  a  parsimonious  cook  or  by 
the  reasonable  prudence  of  a  careful 
mother." 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE   PASSION   OF  THE  PAST. 


THE  source  of  much  of  the  pathos  of 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  the  self- 
conscious  poetry  of  our  own  day,  is 
the  passionate  idealisation  of  what 
we  once  had,  but  have  not,  and  cannot 
have  any  more.  Herein  is  the  virtue 
of  all  the  eternal  farewells  and  hope- 
less regrets  of  literature ;  and  we  each 
of  us,  in  an  abiding  sense  of  such  loss, 
carry  about  a  burden  of  which  we 
seldom  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  but 
which  to  a  great  extent  qualifies  all 
we  say.  It  is  the  light  out  of  which 
so  many  pathetic  colours  are  made, 
identical  under  so  many  different  ex- 
pressions, from  Cowper's  lament  over 
his  Mother's  Picture, 

' '  Children  not  thine  have  trod  thy  nursery 
floors," 

to  Lord  Tennyson's, 

"  Till  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. " 

But  never  before,  I  believe,  has  it  won 
so  distinct  a  recognition  of  its  cha- 
racter, as  apart  from  and  beyond  any 
special  loss,  as  in  the  Laureate's  won- 
derful lines,  "  Tears,  idle  tears."  Here 
for  the  first  time  the  Passion  of  the 
Past  finds  a  distinct  utterance,  a  voice 
\inmixed  with  any  specific  strain  of 
lamentation.  The  various  images  pre- 
sented of  special  losses  are  merely 
illustrations  serving  to  introduce  the 
"  idle  tears,"  the  sorrow  which  is  so 
large  and  vague  and  yet  so  mysteri- 
ously intense,  within  the  circle  of  the 
imagination. 

"  Tears,   idle  tears,   I  know  not  what   they 

mean, 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some   divine  de- 
spair 

Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  think  of 
certain  definite  losses  with  which  par- 
ticular scenes  may  be  associated. 


"  The  happy  autumn  fields "  are  not 
simply,  as  the  veteran  sportsman 
might  surmise,  the  partridge-haunted 
stubble,  which,  in  the  "  days  that  are 
no  more,"  before  gout  and  rheumatism 
had  wrought  their  wicked  will,  he  had 
quartered  so  dauntlessly.  It  is  some- 
thing much  larger  and  deeper  in  our 
nature.  It  is  the  old  grievance  sym- 
bolised in  the  story  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora,  "  Immortal  age  beside  im- 
mortal youth,"  our  dwindling  age  be- 
side the  undying  youth  of  Nature.  Not, 
mercifully,  that  our  age  is  really  im- 
mortal, but  in  imagination  at  least  it 
is  nothing  less,  for  when  is  our  own 
death  ever  adequately  compassed  by 
our  imagination  ?  Nay,  even  when 
our  memory  is  fading  "from  all  the 
circle  of  the  hills,"  are  we  not  standing 
by  to  see  it  fade  1  And  so  the  poet 
apostrophises  the  autumn  fields  as 
happy,  because  they  are  yet  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  glory  which 
has  not  waxed  old.  The  golden 
shimmer  and  the  fragrance  and  the 
fruitfulness  are  all  there,  although  we 
are  no  longer  in  touch  with  it  as  once 
in  "  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

"  Ay  me  !  ay  me  !  with  what  another  heart 
In  days  far  off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watch'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee  ;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings  ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt 

my  blood 

Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals."     .... 

Of  course,  in  many  lives  some  over- 
mastering loss  has  as  it  were  gathered 
about  it  all  the  Passion  of  the  Past — 

"  With  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake." 

But  even  here,  except  in  certain 
supreme  moments,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  larger  rhythm  of  sorrow 
does  not  belong  to  that  which  is 
gathered  rather  than  to  the  special 
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sorrow  which  gathers  it.  We  love, 
it  would  seem,  the  past,  if  it  be  in 
any  sense  good,  because  it  is  the 
past.  A  light  has  fallen  upon  it 
which  when  present  it  had  not ;  an 
evening-light  in  which  the  scene, 
whilst  exquisitely  distinct,  has  some- 
how lost  all  the  irksome  trivialities 
which  accompanied  its  actual  presence. 
It  is  invested  with 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Compare,  for  instance,  our  memory  of 
some  summer  -  wandering  with  any 
faithful  diary  made  at  the  time,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  realise  something 
of  the  sort  of  glamour  thrown  by 
loss.  Most  people  regard  with  a 
tender,  and  often  with  an  intense 
regret  the  memory  of  childhood.  Here 
for  the  most  part  there  is  a  solid 
ground  for  the  pain  of  loss.  We  have 
lost  our  innocence  with  all  its  infinite 
possibilities ;  and  we  may  well  sigh 
over  the  happiness  of  a  time, 

"  When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  lore, 
And  looking  back  at  that  short  space 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face." 

Moreover,  we  have  lost  almost  infinite 
opportunities.  We  have  seen  door 
after  door  closed  to  us  which  but  now 
was  standing  open :  we  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  "the  old  who  play  no 
more ; "  of  those  emeriti  who  would 
seem  by  long  living  inadvisedly  to 
have  earned  the  right  of  advising 
fruitlessly.  But  even  here  it  is  hard 
to  say  that  the  surplusage  of  actual 
anguish  is  not  due  to  the  Passion  of 
the  Past,  that  is  to  say  to  a  delusion, 
as  some  will  be  inclined  to  call  it. 
But  this  is  hardly  fair :  the  Passion 
of  the  Past  is  as  much  a  phenomenon 
of  our  nature,  and  therefore  as  likely 
to  have  a  truth  of  its  own,  as  any 
other  sentiment.  It  may  be  in  abey- 
ance to  a  great  extent  in  some 
natures  who  cannot  afford,  as  they 
boast,  the  time  for  dreaming  :  who  are 
too  eagerly  engaged  with  the  coming 
chapters  even  to  keep  a  finger  in  the 
past ;  but  sooner  or  later  in  all  pro- 


bability their  time  will  come.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
this  passion  will  affect  even  quite 
young  children,  of  whom  their  elders 
can  scarcely  understand  how  their 
tiny  lives  afford  room  enough  for 
any  past  upon  which  to  dwell  with 
regret.  Past  holidays,  past  toys,  past 
companionships  will  often  affect  these 
little  beings  with  a  solemn  sense  of 
woe  not  the  less  real  because  in 
miniature ;  and  they  will  listen  to 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  at  night,  or 
to  the  continuous  murmuring  of  the 
stream  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
singing  to  them  of  ancient  bygone 
times  when  it  was  all  so  nice,  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  their  best 
friend  in  all  the  world  had  not 
departed.  So  the  Ancient  Sage: 

"For  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then  I 

called, 

Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies, 
In  ray  boy-phrase  '  the  Passion  of  the  Past.' 
The  first  grey  streak  of  earliest  summer-dawn, 
The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson  gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a  flower 
Had  murmurs  'Lost  and  gone   and  lost  and 

gone ! ' 

A  breath,  a  whisper — some  divine  farewell — 
Desolate  sweetness — far  and  far  away — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the 

boy? 
I  know  not  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been." 

Of  all  appeals  to  the  Passion  of  the 
Past  one  of  the  strongest  is  that  which 
belongs  to  revisiting  an  old  home. 
There  is  a  fair  spot  in  a  southern 
county,  an  old  home  of  the  writer's — 
or  rather  the  scene  of  an  old  home,  for 
the  home  itself  has  vanished.  It  is 
the  first  home  he  can  recollect,  lost  to 
him  when  still  a  child ;  and  the  last 
home  he  recognises,  for  a  school-boy 
has  no  home  in  any  complete  sense. 
A  large  grey  house  it  was,  with  purple 
lichen-mottled  roof  and  goodly  lawn 
and  gardens  sloping  to  one  of  the 
brightest  of  English  trout  -  strea,ms, 
which  wound  its  way  through  the  deep 
water-meadows  to  an  old  cathedral 
town  some  two  miles  distant.  Our 
life  was  lulled  by  the  caressing  sounds 
of  those  cathedral  bells  which  in  their 
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varying  cadences  had  this  ever  for  an 
under  tone,  "  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end."  Those  who  came  after 
us  for  one  reason  or  another  quarrelled 
with  the  old  place,  which  was  to  us  as 
a  Paradise  of  God.  They  dealt  with 
it  as  it  had  been  Thurnaby  waste : 
the  house  was  demolished,  the  shrubs 
and  trees  cut  down,  and  the  disfenced 
garden  suffered  to  melt  away  into  the 
surrounding  fields.  Any  ghost  of  our 
leaving,  one  would  think,  must  have 
been  "  stubb'd  oot  wi'  the  lot." 

I  remember  that  on  first  hearing 
what  had  taken  place  I  felt  a  certain 
fierce  satisfaction  that  the  work  had 
been  so  cleanly  done.  It  was  almost 
as  though  we  had  not  been  ousted  at 
all,  but  that  our  home  had  perished 
with  our  possession  of  it.  No  more 
fear  now  of  any  such  desecration  of 
nursery  floors  by  alien  footsteps  as 
Cowper  lamented.  One  who  years 
after  saw  and  brought  us  word,  re- 
ported that  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  old  place  from  the  meadows 
round  except  two  or  three  trees  yet 
remaining,  with  a  statelier  presence 
speaking  of  more  gentle  days.  Hardly 
a  shred  is  left  us  here  on  which  to 
feed  the  Passion  of  the  Past ;  and  yet 
to  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  these 
desolate  fields  must  be  its  very  sanc- 
tuary. There  is  the  river  ever  whis- 
pering the  story,  whilst  the  garden 
trees,  a  knot  of  old  retainers  with 
uplifted  hands  and  husky  voices,  bear 
witness  that  it  is  true. 

I  have  not  seen,  and  I  trust  I  may 
never  see,  that  spot.  There  for  me,  if 
anywhere,  is  the  ancient  well-head 
from  which,  when  it  is  once  unsealed, 
the  Undine  of  the  past  is  fain  to  issue, 
a  spectral  figure  with  agonising  hands, 
to  kill  one  with  a  kiss.  Who  can  fail 
to  recognise  the  allegory  in  that  story  ? 
The  present,  a  dainty  bride,  would  fain 
add  to  her  charms  "  the  tender  grace 
of  a  day  that  is  dead"  :  a  few  drops 
of  that  water  is  deemed  a  sovereign 
cosmetic— yesterday  is  to  enhance  with 
its  delicate  half-shadows  the  brightness 
of  to-day ;  and  lo,  from  the  unsealed 


spring  of  memory  rises  your  dead 
youth,  or  first  love,  or  in  some  more 
vague  form  the  Passion  of  the  Past, 
and  with  a  kiss  that  is  at  once  more 
sweet  and  more  bitter  than  aught  else 
on  earth,  snaps  the  thread  that  binds 
you  to  the]  present,  and  you  wander 
forth  a  man  forlorn.  This  is  no  mere 
fancy :  though  for  the  most  part  the 
malady  is  neither  fatal  nor  continuous, 
it  has  sent  many  a  victim  to  our  mad- 
houses. It  is  the  nympholepsy  of  the 
ancients.  Men  are  driven  to  seek  an 
escape  either  in  leading  the  life  of  a 
superior  sort  of  swine,  contented  not 
to  look  beyond  the  daily  mash,  or  in 
the  life  of  the  ascetic,  who  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice  recognises  that 
here  he  hath  no  abiding  habitation, 
and  must  look  for  his  contentment  to 
the  city  that  is  above.  Others,  and 
they  are  the  majority,  would  fain 
practice  a  wise  economy  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  continue  more  or  less  pain- 
fully to  sit  upon  two  stools  until  the 
present  vanishes  with  its  need  and 
capability  of  compromise.  Such  alter- 
nate between  indifference  and  sensi- 
bility :  they  use  the  water  of  the  well 
sparingly,  and  somehow  no  Undine 
emerges.  But  each  stands  on  his  guard 
against  his  peculiar  danger.  For  one 
it  is  an  old  song,  for  another  some 
pictured  face,  or  faded  letter,  or  lock 
of  woman's  hair. 

Yet  if  a  man  be  not  faithful  to  his 
past  I  know  not  how  he  shall  be  faith- 
ful to  his  future ;  for  in  casting  away 
his  past  he  remains  but  half  himself. 
It  is  the  more  manly  and  the  more 
philosophic  course  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  our  past  upon  our  own 
shoulders  without  flinching,  to  live 
with  it  as  with  something  inalienably 
one's  own.  It  is  the  basis  of  Christian 
repentance  not  to  ignore  the  guilty 
past  :  it  is  an  element  of  Christian 
hope  to  retain  our  hold  upon  the  old 
good  things  which  God  has  promised 
to  renew.  It  is  infidelity  to  their  past 
which  renders  so  repulsive  certain  per- 
sonages of  modern  fiction  who  are 
supposed  to  have  found  out  the  secret 
of  the  elixir  of  life.  These  pass  senti- 
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mentally  unscathed  through  a  succes- 
sion of  generations,  ever  hardening  in 
the  process,  as  they  form  fresh  and 
fresh  connections,  until  they  change 
them  as  easily  as  their  clothes. 

But  if  human  life  be  essentially 
successive,  why  should  it  complain  of 
what  belongs  to  succession,  the  con- 
tinual losing  of  the  present  in  the 
past  ?  A  river  ever  flowing  on,  as  it 
belongs  to  rivers  to  flow,  between 
banks  ever  varying  in  their  aspect, 
even  if  it  were  conscious  of  every  image 
thrown  successively  upon,  its  surface, 
could  not  as  a  river  complain  that  they 
are  fleeting.  On  the  contrary  we  do 
complain  as  we  cling  passionately  to 
that  which,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
we  cannot  hope  to  retain ;  and  by  so 
doing  testify,  as  I  conceive,  that  to 
live  with  such  a  successive  loss  of  life 
is  no  essential  part  of  our  immortality. 
We  appeal  to  the  obstinate  aspirations 
of  the  soul  after  life  and  yet  more 
life,  as  an  argument  of  immortality : 
we  may  with  equal  justice  appeal  to 
the  Passion  of  the  Past  as  an  argu- 
ment that  our  immortal  life  will  not 
be  in  time  but  in  eternity,  that  it  will, 
in  some  sense  at  least,  be  unsucces- 
sive. 

Keats,  in  his  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn,  apostrophising  its  sculptured 
images,  expresses  this  craving  in  the 
form  of  a  regret  in  immortal  lines  ; 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Aie  sweeter  ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play 

on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst 

not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be 

bare  ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,   never  canst  thou 

kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not 

grieve  ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not 

thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

Ah,    happy,    happy   boughs !    that   cannot 

shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid    the  Spring 

adieu  ; 

And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 
For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 


More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love, 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 

For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young  ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 
That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and 

cloy'd, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching 
tongue. " 

At  the  end  the  poet  wakes  from  his 
rapture,  and,  in  a  line  I  venture  to 
think  at  once  acute  and  perverse,  ex- 
claims, 

"  Thou,  silent  form  !    dost  tease   us   out  of 

thought 
As  doth  eternity."     .... 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  suggestion 
of  eternity  which  does  not  tease  us, 
but  on  the  contrary  administers  the 
one  sedative  to  our  passion.  I  know 
few  words  of  more  solemn  beauty  and 
stronger  comfort,  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  remote  past,  than  the  defini- 
tion given  of  eternity  by  Boetius  in 
the  sixth  century,  which  the  school- 
men have  with  one  accord  adopted  as 
their  own  :  Est  interminabilis  vitce 
iota  simul  et  perfecta  possessio ;  "It 
is  the  all  at  once  and  perfect  posses- 
sion of  a  life  without  end."  In  its  first 
instance  and  highest  perfection  it  is 
regarded  as  an  attribute  of  the  Divinity ; 
but  it  is  also  attributed  in  its  degree 
under  the  expression  of  cievum  to  the  life 
of  pure  spirits,  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  It  is  a  life  in 
which  for  the  first  time  we  shall  have 
a  present  we  can  call  our  own  :  no 
mere  gasp  between  an  anxious  future 
as  yet  uncome  and  a  regretful  past 
which  has  come  and  gone,  Surely  of 
all  undesirable  things  the  most  unde- 
sirable is  to  be  for  ever  broken  on  this 
wheel  of  time : 

"  Vex  not  his  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass  !  he 

hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough 

world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

As  it  is  not  congenial  to  a  man  to 
be  for  ever  tossed  on  shipboard,  and 
he  must  needs  desire  and  look  again 
to  feel  the  solid  earth  beneath  his  feet, 
so  we  must  desire  and  look  for  that 
day  which  "  hours  no  more  offend ;  "  in 
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which  the  freshness  of  morning  is 
interwoven  with  the  tenderness  of  eve ; 
in  which  the  past  and  future  are 
merged  in  the  creation  of  a  steadfast 
present,  instead  of  rending  it  asunder 
as  between  wild  horses.  Flumina 
Babylonis,  sunt  omnia  quce  hie  amantur 
et  transeunt,  exclaims  St.  Augustine. 
0  Sancto  Sion  ubi  totum  stat  et  nihil 
Jluit.  Then  comes  "  Mimnermus  in 
Church,"  and  complains  very  naturally 
and  gracefully, 

"  Forsooth  the  present  we  must  give 
To  that  which  cannot  pass  away  : 
All  beauteous  things  for  which  we  live 
By  laws  of  time  and  space  decay. 
But  oh  !  the  very  reason  why 
I  clasp  them  is  because  they  die." 

Have  we  any  hope  that  the  eternal 
life,  ubi  totum  stat  will  not  only 
bar  future  loss  but  will  restore  to  us 
what  we  have  lost  in  the  life  that  is 
past  1  To  this  I  answer  that  there  can 
be  no  actual  repossession  of  a  past 
that  has  actually  gone  ;  that  were 
such  repossession  possible,  in  virtue  of 
the  tota  simul  possessio,  it  would  in 
the  best  circumstances  be  intolerable. 
There  is  much  in  every  one's  past  that 
he  would  not  only  willingly  not  recover, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  not  even 
remember.  The  river  Lethe  has  a 
necessary  place  even  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  after-world.  Dante 
makes  it  flow  in  the  highest  place  in 
Purgatory  as  a  proximate  preparation 
for  Paradise  ;  but  by  him  it  is  described 
rather  as  a  water  for  transforming  the 
remembrance  than  as  the  mere  water 
of  oblivion.  The  past  remains  and  is 
recognised,  though  only  under  the 
aspect  of  a  prelude  to  the  blessedness 


of  the  life  that  is  then  present :  the 
memory  of  sin  perseveres  in  that  of 
the  grace  which  makes  it  void. 

In  this  life,  hope  and  memory  divide 
the  field  between  them :  in  the  life  to 
come,  hope  and  affectionate  memory 
are  merged  in  the  joy  that  welcomes 
the  old  things  made  new :  Ecce  nova 
facio  omnia.  Winter's  despair  and  sum- 
mer's disappointment  having  perished, 
autumn  and  spring  shall  meet  and 
bring  between  them  a  new  season, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but 
holding  of  both. 

Should  Mimnermus  still  persist  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
devotion  to  the  past,  daintily  as  he 
expresses  himself.  He  clasps  his  dying 
roses  with  an  eye  to  relays  of  fresh 
ones  by  which  the  charming  tradition 
of  blooming  and  dying  may  be  carried 
on.  He  has,  after  all,  been  only 
coquetting  with  the  Passion  of  the 
Past.  He  is  not  "aidless,  alone,. and 
smitten  through  the  helm,"  or  he 
would  look  longingly  toward  that 
Avilion, 

' '  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea, 
Where   I   will  heal    me    ot    my  grievous 

wound." 

For  this  at  least,  whatever  else,  is  the 
promise  of  the  after-life  ;  and  to  this, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  Passion  of  the 
Past  in  the  intensity  of  its  resentment 
witnesses. 

I.B. 
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A  CITY  OF  GRANITE. 

(AN  ACCOUNT  07  SOME  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT  ANURADHAPURA,  CEYLON.) 


A  DESERTED  city  has  about  it  a  certain 
fascination  and  interest  which  is  both 
peculiar  and  indefinable.  If  even  some 
hideous  north-country  town,  the  growth 
of  yesterday,  were  deserted  to-morrow, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  th'at  in  twenty 
years  it  would  attract  a  crowd  of 
visitors  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  deser- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this 
species  of  fascination  that,  out  of  the 
huge  library  of  books  of  travel,  few 
have  been  so  universally  popular  as 
those  which  deal  with  such  vestiges  of 
antiquity  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Palaces  of  Assyria,  or  the  inner 
life  of  Pompeii.  The  two  great  deserted 
cities  of  India,  Ambair  in  Rajputana 
and  Fathpur  Sikri  near  Agra,  attract 
every  year  an  increasing  swarm  of 
visitors;  yet  compared  with  the  city 
of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  short 
account  in  this  article,  and  to  which 
few  travellers  penetrate,  they  have  but 
a  transient  interest ;  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  antiquity,  they  are 
distanced  probably  by  eighteen  hundred 
years. 

Although  Anuradhapura  has  not  yet 
taken  its  place  on  Mr.  Cook's  list,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some 
people  know  it  at  least  by  name,  and 
perhaps  even  have  some  hazy  notion  as 
to  its  geographical  position.  It  was 
first  heard  of  through  the  publications 
of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  while  the 
interest  in  things  Buddhistic  which 
has  recently  been  awakened  in  England 
has  brought  its  name  still  more  pro- 
minently before  a  certain  section  of 
the  reading  public.  But  it  is  not  by 
any  means  so  generally  known  even  to 
those  specially  interested  in  Buddhism 
and  Oriental  archseology  that  excava- 
tions are  going  on  here  which  promise 
to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  both 


from  the  religious  and  the  architec- 
tural point  of  view  ;  while  the  general 
reader  and  the  ordinary  traveller  are 
perhaps  equally  unaware  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  these  ruins  as 
compared  with  those  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  India.  Nor  is 
this  remarkable,  considering  that  the 
two  leading  books  tipon  the  subject, 
Tennent's  "  Ceylon  "  and  Ferguson's 
"Handbook  of  Eastern  Architecture," 
were  written  at  a  time  when  Anu- 
radhapura was  a  deserted  hamlet  in  a 
feverish  and  inaccessible  jungle  ;  when 
nothing  was  known  of  it  beyond  the 
fact  that  near  it  there  were  three  of 
the  largest  topes,  or  conical  monu- 
ments, yet  discovered  in  the  East,  and 
that  it  was  remarkable  for  possessing 
the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  publication  of  these  books  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  complete. 

About  the  year  1874  an  enlightened 
Governor  was  enabled  by  an  overflowing 
exchequer  to  do  an  act  of  long- clef  erred 
justice  to  the  natives  who  still  lingered 
amid  the  desolate  jungles  of  north- 
central  Ceylon.  It  was  determined  to 
create  a  new  province  out  of  all  that 
part  which  was  inhabited  by  Singalese 
and  surrounded  by  men  of  the  Tamil 
race,  to  provide  it  with  means  of  com- 
munication, and  to  gradually  restore 
some,  at  least,  of  the  old  irrigation 
works,  without  which  cultivation  is 
impossible  in  a  land  that  is  liable  to  a 
nine  months'  drought. 

Anuradhapura  was  appropriately 
chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  new 
province,  and  the  revenue-officer  who 
was  appointed  to  govern  it,  and  to 
form  the  little  hamlet  into  a  habitable 
town,  was  fortunately  the  most  accom- 
plished Pali  and  Singalese  scholar  that 
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tne  island  then  possessed.1  No  sooner 
was  the  work  of  cutting  roads  and 
clearing  jungle  commenced  than  it  was 
found  that  the  ruins  were  far  more 
extensive  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
In  addition  to  the  three  or  four  large 
topes  and  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  several 
of  the  buildings  were  unearthed  and 
cleared,  several  detached  but  interest- 
ing stones  were  discovered  and  care- 
fully preserved,  and  drives  and  walks 
were  cut  to  conduct  the  traveller  past 
the  most  striking  remains.  But  the 
toil  of  revenue-work  and  the  labour  of 
erecting  and  administering  a  new  pro- 
vince prevented  the  first  pioneer  from 
carrying  still  further  the  good  work 
which  he  had  initiated ;  and  after  his 
departure  a  period  of  five  years  elapsed, 
during  which  nothing  was  done  even 
towards  keeping  the  discoveries  already 
made  in  decent  repair.  It  has  been 
left  to  the  present  Governor  to 
encourage  further  archaeological  re- 
search in  this  fertile  field,  and,  in  spite 
of  embarrassed  finances,  to  devote  a 
yearly  sum  towards  the  prosecution  of 
the  excavations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  string  of  historical 
facts  in  order  to  prove  the  interest 
and  importance  of  these  ruins. 
Apart  from  all  other  archaeological 
and  architectural  questions,  the  bare 
fact  of  their  undoubted  antiquity  is 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  highest 
rank  amongst  Oriental  remains.  The 
proof  of  their  antiquity  rests  mainly, 
though  by  no  means  entirely,  upon 
the  statements  found  in  the  "  Maha- 
wanso,"  or  chronicle  kept  by  the 
Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon,  which  com- 
prises a  period  from  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  years  before  the  Christian 
era  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  Full  details  of  this  unique 
historical  document  will  be  found  in 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  work  on  Ceylon. 
The  chronicle,  besides  recording  cur- 
rent events,  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
early  history  of  Ceylon  from  the  date 

1  The  Hon.  J.  F.  Dickson,  C.M.G.,  now 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Lie\it.- Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 


of  the  Singalese  invasion,  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  monk  to 
monk  ;  and  though  no  doubt  the  early 
chronology  is  sometimes  a  little  con- 
fused, still  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting  that  this  invasion 
of  the  island  took  place  some  time  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
Anuradhapura  was  founded  very  soon 
afterwards  by  its  eponymous  hero, 
Anuradha.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  was  between  the  conversion 
of  the  island  to  Buddhism  by  the 
royal  missionary,  Mahindo,  and  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
During  this  period  of  about  five 
centuries  nearly  all  the  principal 
buildings,  topes,  monasteries,  temples, 
and  palaces,  whose  remains  astonish 
the  modern  visitor,  were  erected  ;  and 
those  Avho  know  how  lamentably  few 
are  the  links  to  be  found  in  India  or 
any  other  country  with  this,  the 
greatest,  period  of  the  greatest  of 
Oriental  religions,  will  fully  appre- 
ciate the  archaeological  value  of,  not 
merely  a  few  detached  pillars  or 
scattered  stones,  but  the  generous 
outline  of  a  whole  city,  ready  to 
start  up  as  if  by  magic  wherever  the 
trouble  is  taken  to  dig  through  four 
feet  of  earth. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance 
which  vastly  enhances  the  importance 
of  these  ruins.  From  the  time  when 
they  were  deserted  by  their  Buddhist 
inhabitants  in  the  eighth  century  cf 
our  era,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Tamil  unbelievers,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  they  have  been  buried  deep 
in  a  trackless  forest,  known,  perhaps, 
to  a  native  hunter  or  two  and  half  a 
dozen  fever- stricken  villagers,  and 
suffering  of  course  from  those  quiet, 
unceasing  processes  by  which  Nature 
succeeds  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years  in  undermining  even  granite 
structures,  but  otherwise  untouched 
and  unharmed  :  losing  all  that  was  of 
perishable  nature  by  slow  decay,  but 
never  defiled  by  the  iconoclastic 
Mussulman,  or  converted  into  gopuras 
and  mandapams  by  the  ingenious  but 
A  A  2 
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disrespectful  Hindu.  In  India,  just 
the  reverse  is  but  too  palpably  the 
case.  All  the  principal  Buddhist 
remains  which  exist  there  have,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  suffered  lament- 
able disfigurement  from  the  successive 
waves  of  "  infidels  "  which  have  swept 
over  them ;  and  the  archaeologist  has 
to  make  good  his  way  not  only 
through  the  ravages  of  time,  but  the 
far  more  puzzling  adaptations  and 
appropriations  of  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  and  Siva. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that, 
on  the  decay  of  the  British  empire 
(which  some  would  have  us  believe  is 
a  not  impossible  contingency  of  the 
immediate  future),  England  were  over- 
run and  permanently  occupied  by 
swarms  of  Chinese,  but  that  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  or  perhaps  owing 
to  climatic  causes,  Scotland  was  never 
permanently  held  by  the  invaders ; 
and  thus  Edinburgh,  after  its  first 
temporary  submission  to,  and  ill  usage 
by,  the  aliens,  and  after  being  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  Orkneys  and  to  Iceland,  was 
simply  allowed  to  decay  and  disappear 
by  natural  processes  during  a  period 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  of  such  remains 
to  the  intelligent  archaeologist  from 
(let  us  say)  Central  Africa  ?  And 
yet  the  analogy  to  the  case  of  Budd- 
hist Anuradhapura  is  not  so  very 
extravagant. 

However  little  may  be  known  about 
Anuradhapura  by  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman, every  one  at  least  knows 
something  nowadays  about  Buddhism, 
its  beautiful  precepts,  its  strange 
analogies  to  Christianity,  its  unrivalled 
numbers  of  adherents.  But  it  is  still 
an  unsolved  and  most  interesting 
question  how  so  remarkable  a  creed 
came  to  be  evolved  at  that  particular 
period  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
and  what  were  the  external  and 
domestic  accompaniments  of  this  great 
religious  revolution.  So  far  as  India 
can  give  an  answer,  that  answer  is 
fairly  well  known,  but,  owing  to  the 


causes  already  alluded  to,  it  goes  a 
very  little  way.  Such  remains  as 
there  are  tell  us  of  an  enormous 
population  intensely  devoted  to  its 
religion,  of  a  patient  and  admirable 
skill  in  workmanship,  of  a  civilisation 
startlingly  complete,  of  an  artistic 
ideal,  which,  were  there  but  a  few 
more  available  examples,  would  give 
us  invaluable  hints  in  tracing  the 
architectural  and  aesthetic  progress  of 
mankind.  But  the  same  lament  has 
to  be  made  at  each  place :  decay  and 
desecration  have  been  too  fatally  pre- 
valent to  leave  more  than  isolated 
specimens  where  we  so  earnestly  long 
for  an  extended  series. 

Failing  India,  we  should  naturally 
turn  to  the  next  best  place.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  Ceylon  was  the 
first  country  outside  India  to  feel  and 
to  respond  to  the  great  Buddhist  re- 
volution. It  is  quite  certain  that 
Ceylon  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
a  people  closely  akin  to  the  subjects  of 
King  Asoka  and  Prince  Sakya  Muni ; 
and  recent  excavations  render  it  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  possible,  by  per- 
severing in  the  work  for  a  few  years, 
to  lay  bare  the  whole  plan  and  many 
of  the  details  of  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  built  by  Buddhists  in  the  East. 

The  surprising  thing  is,  that  such 
interesting  and  important  work  was 
not  carried  out  long  ago.  For,  com- 
pared to  similar  excavations  in  Assyria, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Italy,  the  process  is 
comparatively  easy.  Here  there  are 
no  mountains  of  sand  to  tunnel  through, 
no  effects  of  volcanic  action  to  face, 
no  super-imposed  villages  to  remove. 
"  India's  utmost  isle  "  fortunately  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  destructive  cy- 
clones, and  outside  the  zone  of  earth- 
quake ;  but  nevertheless,  the  prelimin- 
ary clearing  of  the  jungle  which  grows 
above  the  ruins  is  nearly  as  hard  a 
task  as  any,  for  the  thickness  and 
tenacity  of  that  jungle  would  indeed 
astonish  any  one  accustomed  only  to 
the  woods  and  forests  of  Europe.  It 
is  as  though  Nature  had  suddenly 
tired  of  her  patient  knitting,  and  had 
thrown  the  tangled  skein  in  the  face 
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of  futurity.  It  takes  days  to  produce 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  dense 
mass  of  roots  and  boughs  and  under- 
growth bound  together  by  creepers  as 
strong  (and  often  stretched  as  "  taut ") 
as  a  ship's  moorings,  and  guarded  by 
thorns  of  every  kind  and  description. 
Here  you  may  study  Nature's  whole 
armoury :  jagged  thorns,  and  barbed 
thorns,  and  "  shark's-tooth "  thorns, 
and  "  wait-a-bit "  thorns  ;  not  omit- 
ting the  poisoned  darts  of  the  prickly 
cactus,  a  scratch  from  which  causes 
you  to  remember  your  encounter  with 
the  defending  forces  for  many  a  long 
day.  They  will  not  even  burn  satis- 
factorily, these  thorns  :  they  offer  no 
leaves,  no  hold  to  the  flames  ;  and 
when  at  last  you  thrust  them  trium- 
phantly on  to  the  prepared  blaze,  they 
crackle  and  splutter  querulously,  and 
die  hard  in  an  odour  of  anything  but 
sanctity. 

But  the  preliminary  clearing  of 
jungle  once  completed,  the  subsequent 
earth-cutting  offers  no  great  difficulty, 
at  least  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  earth  still  bears 
traces  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  and  is  not  yet  baked  as 
hard  as  iron  by  the  fierce  suns  of  April 
and  May.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  go 
so  deep  as  ten  feet :  an  average  depth 
of  four  feet  generally  reveals  all  that 
is  of  importance ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  incredible  quantity  of  broken  bricks 
and  tiles  which  encounter  the  pickaxe 
at  every  stroke,  the  work  of  unearth- 
ing might  progress  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

Some  slight  idea  of  the  size  of  ancient 
Anuradhapura  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  ruins  at  present  dis- 
closed extend  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
four  miles  from  north  to  south  by  about 
two  and  a  half  from  east  to  west ;  the 
whole  of  the  space  inclosed  being 
covered  with  remains,  while  it  is  be- 
coming more  apparent  every  day  that 
these  fictitious  boundaries  by  no  means 
represent  the  former  limits  of  the  city. 
Whether  the  gigantic  measurements 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  "  Mahawanso " 
will  ever  be  verified,  must,  for  the  pre- 


sent, remain  an  open  question,  as  it 
will  take  a  considerable  time  to  trace 
the  various  connections  between  the 
extreme  limits  to  which  the  city 
reached.  The  work  already  done, 
however,  has  made  clear  one  or  two 
important  points.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  all  the  secular  buildings,  palaces, 
and  private  dwellings  were  in  the 
north-western  quarter  of  the  town ; 
that  the  other  three  quarters  were 
entirely  covered  with  temples,  monas- 
teries, statues,  relic-shrines,  dagobas, 
and  various  other  ecclesiastical  erec- 
tions ;  that  there  was  a  great  street 
running  from  the  secular  quarter  right 
through  the  sacred  part  of  the  town, 
towards  (and  probably  up  to)  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Mihiatate,  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward  ;  and  that  the 
ecclesiastical  section  of  the  town  was 
pierced  by  several  cross  streets,  two 
of  which  are  now  being  completely 
unearthed  and  partially  restored.  This 
entirely  agrees  with  the  most  authentic 
account  we  have  from  an  eye-witness 
of  ancient  Anuradhapura— the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  Chinese  traveller,  Fa 
Hian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  One  detail  in  his 
description  has  been  curiously  and  ex- 
actly verified.  After  speaking  of  the 
gigantic  monuments  erected  in  honour 
of  Buddha,  and  of  the  gems  and  gold 
that  adorned  his  statues,  and  describ- 
ing the  Bo-tree  (our  great  and  illus- 
trious sovereign  Lord,  the  Sacred  Bo- 
tree,  as  its  worshippers  call  it)  in 
language  that  is  almost  literally  ap- 
plicable to  it  at  the  present  day,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  city  is  the  resi- 
dence of  many  magistrates,  grandees, 
and  foreign  merchants  ;  the  mansions 
beautiful,  the  public  buildings  richly 
adorned,  the  streets  and  highways 
straight  and  level,  and  houses  for 
preaching  built  at  every  thoroughfare." 
Quite  recently,  while  excavating  the 
upper  portion  of  one  of  the  newly- 
discovered  cross  streets,  a  small  build- 
ing was  unearthed  which  looked  sus- 
piciously like  one  of  the  preaching-halls 
alluded  to  by  the  Chinese  monk.  It 
had  a  steep,  narrow  flight  of  steps, 
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evidently  meant  only  for  one  person's 
use  ;  and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  front  portion  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  oblong  pulpit, 
raised  about  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  while  the  back  portion 
looked  very  like  a  retii  ing-room,  being 
provided  with  pillars  to  support  a  roof. 
The  following  day,  at  a  depth  of  about 
six  feet,  a  huge  stone  slab  was  un- 
covered close  to  this  building,  bearing 
an  inscription  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
with  the  lower  limb  truncated.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  legible  and 
contains  directions,  in  the  Elu  lan- 
guage, as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
priest  should  comport  himself  in  a 
preaching-hall.  The  last  four  lines 
run  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  This  is  a 
rule  laid  down  for  the  general  obser- 
vance of  priests,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  behave  when  they 
come  to  preach  '  Bana '  [the  sacred 
words  of  Buddha].  A  priest  should  com- 
port himself  in  the  place  for  preaching 
in  a  very  unobtrusive  manner,  as  a  bee 
whilst  collecting  honey  inside  a  lotus- 
flower  is  unseen,  the  noise  only  being 
heard  outside.  He  should  remain  in 
a  motionless  state,  like  a  picture  or 
drawing  upon  a  slab  of  wood."  Though 
the  incident  is  a  trivial  one,  still  it  is 
encouraging,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
work,  to  be  able  to  verify  so  exactly 
the  casual  remark  of  the  ancient  pil- 
grim from  the  still  farther  East,  and 
so  to  realise  words  written  fifteen  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  help  of  a  slab  un- 
covered but  yesterday. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
sum  which  the  Government  can  annu- 
ally devote  to  the  excavations  is  at 
present  but  a  small  one,  and  that  the 
possible  working  time  is  limited  by 
atmospheric  circumstances.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  slight  idea  of  the 
almost  certain  reward  of  a  perse- 
vering search  may  best  be  formed 
by  a  description  of  two  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  quarters  of  the  town  re- 
spectively. Both  of  these  building?, 
in  fact,  were  discovered  and  restored 
during  the  month  of  February,  1886. 


The  first  had  evidently  been  the  resi- 
dence either  of  a  Rajah  or  of  a  power- 
ful noble.  Apart  from  the  general 
outline,  a  secular  building  can  always 
be  distinguished  from  an  ecclesiastical 
one  by  the  plainer  decorations  of  the 
pillars,  steps  and  balustrades,  and  by 
the  absence  of  a  carved  moon-stone,  or 
semi-circular  slab,1  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  The  origin  of  these  slabs  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem.  There  ai  e 
a  great  many  specimens  of  them  in 
A  nuradhapura,  all  alike  in  general 
design,  though  all  differing  in  details. 
From  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent, with  a  diameter  of  nine  feet,  to 
the  smallest,  with  a  diameter  of  four- 
teen inches,  there  is  no  sign  of  pro- 
gress or  decay  in  the  art  of  chiselling 
their  delicate  traceries  and  life-like 
figures.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
with  certainty  that  they  were  copied 
from  some  foreign  model;  though,  so 
far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  stones 
like  them  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  East. 

The  main  part  of  the  palace  we  are 
describing  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  eastern  or  front  section,  measuring 
fifty  feet  by  forty,  is  nearly  square, 
raised  about  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  :  it  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  of  plain  but  admirable 
design.  The  wall  and  steps  had  been 
entirely  displaced  by  the  roots  of  trees, 
the  subsidence  of  the  earth,  and  other 
natural  causes,  and  in  some  cases  the 
blocks  had  been  carried  to  a  consider- 
able distance  ;  but  when  collected  and 
replaced,  they  were  found  to  fit  to- 
gether and  correspond  with  a  precision 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
masons  of  to-day,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  hardly  a  single 
block  which  does  not  require  three  cr 
four  men  to  lift  it.  This  platform 
was  no  doubt  a  large  covered  outer 
hall,  used  for  meals  and  purposes  of 
reception,  the  roof  being  supported  on 
wooden  pillars.  The  floor  was  pro- 

1  For  an  excellent  drawing  of  one  of  these 
stones,  see  Tennent's  "  Ceylon  :  "  fourth 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 
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bably  of  brick,  and  one  of  the  four 
stone  spouts  which  drained  it,  or  car- 
ried off  the  water  when  the  floor  was 
washed,  is  still  in  position.  The  west- 
ern section  of  the  building  is  oblong 
in  shape,  and  has  twelve  large  mono- 
lithic pillars  eight  feet  high  and 
roughly  cut,  for  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  exposed  as  they  are  at  present, 
but  were  built  into,  while  they  strength- 
ened, the  brick  walls  which  supported 
the  superstructure.  That  this  super- 
structure was  of  wood  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  litter  round  the  pillars 
were  found  a  great  number  of  iron  rails 
and  clamps  of  all  shapes  and  size?, 
which  held  the  woodwork  together. 
The  pillars  are  fully  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  superstructure  of  two,  if  not 
three,  stories  ;  and  the  holes  for  the 
supports  on  which  the  staircases  rose 
to  the  upper  stories  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  large  landing-stone  at  the  en- 
trance. These  two  sections  are  con- 
nected by  a  magnificent  slab  of  granite 
measuring  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  with 
an  average  depth  of  about  two  feet, 
and  calculated  to  weigh  at  least  twenty- 
five  tons.  It  is  smoothed,  moulded, 
and  adjusted  as  neatly  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  plaything ;  and  as  it  rests  on 
supporting  walls  of  solid  stone  masonry 
(which  again  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
living  rock),  and  was  too  gigantic  to 
suffer  much  from  either  time  or  Tamils, 
it  is  almost  as  truly  in  position  as  when 
it  was  first  laid.  Beneath  this  grand 
slab  there  was  an  underground  cham- 
ber, the  ground  sloping  down  to  it  at 
a  steep  gradient  on  either  side,  and 
the  floor  being  formed  by  smoothing 
the  solid  rock.  This  was  probably 
used  as  a  kitchen ;  for  after  it  had 
been  cleared  out,  there  were  found  on 
the  floor,  under  at  least  eight  feet  of 
earth,  a  heap  of  charcoal,  three  stones 
set  on  end  (after  the  approved  model 
of  native  fireplaces),  and  the  fragments 
of  an  earthenware  chatty  or  cooking- 
vessel. 

The  main  building  is  completely 
inclosed  at  some  little  distance  by  a 
square  boundary,  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  in  three  lines.  It 


is  clear  that  the  two  narrow  lines  at 
the  back  formed  the  foundation  for  a 
high  brick  wall,  which  insured  privacy, 
between  which  and  the  outer  line  of 
the  boundary  there  was  a  broad  ter- 
race or  pathway.  The  boundary  is 
broken  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by 
doorways,  about  seven  feet  high,  con- 
sisting of  the  primitive  substitute  for 
an  arch,  a  large  monolith  laid  horizon- 
tally upon  two  larger  ones.  But 
though  primitive  in  design,  the  sunk 
moulding  in  four  courses  on  all  three 
slabs  is  of  rare  finish  and  beauty. 
Immediately  outside  the  boundary 
there  are  several  smaller  buildings1, 
which  probably  were  guest-chambers, 
audience-halls,  bath-rooms,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  south  there  is  a  small  artificial 
lake,  which  is  now,  perhaps,  an  even 
more  picturesque  feature  than  it  was 
originally.  Enormous  trees,  mostly  of 
the  fig  family,  fringe  its  banks  :  their 
great  bare  roots  twist  and  writhe  into 
its  waters  in  motionless  cascades ;  while 
fantastic  creepers  weave  an  endless 
network  from  trunk  to  trunk  and 
branch  to  branch.  On  the  very  margin 
of  the  lake  is  a  miniature  building,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  two  main  sections  of 
the  palace  ;  and  imagination  may  be 
allowed  to  paint  the  peaceful  pleasures 
of  such  a  retreat  during  the  pitiless 
glare  of  a  tropic  noon.  Now  it  is 
frequented  only  by  the  troops  of  mon- 
keys who  chatter  satirically  on  the 
overhanging  branches,  and  by  the 
herds  of  deer  which  slake  their  midday 
thirst  at  its  quiet  waves. 

Such  was  a  Singalese  palace  at  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  and  although  the  contemporary 
temple  may  surpass  it  in  elaboration 
of  ornament  and  profuseness  of  detail, 
it  has  not  the  same  human  associa- 
tions to  interest  and  attract  us.  The 
principal  and  central  building  of  the 
temple  is  a  platform,  measuring  eighty 
feet  by  sixty,  standing  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  flight  of  steps, 
leading  from  a  semi  circular  moon- 
stone up  to  a  gigantic  landing-stone, 
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•which  weighs  at  least  ten  tons.  The 
steps  are  flanked  by  balustrades  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  mythical  beast, 
partly  elephant,  partly  griffin,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  crocodile,  whose  im- 
mense trunk  forms  the  ramp  of  the 
banister.  At  the  lower  base  of  each 
balustrade  rises  an  upright  stone,  five 
feet  high  and  rounded  at  the  top.  On 
each  stone  is  carved  a  male  figure, 
known  as  a  dvarpal,  or  door-guardian, 
in  very  high  relief.  The  figure  holds 
in  one  hand  a  vase  full  of  flowers,  and 
in  the  other  the  skein  of  a  long  lotus 
plant ;  and  is  overshadowed  by  the  hood 
of  a  seven-headed  cobra.  A  reference 
to  the  standard  work  on  the  subject l 
will  show  at  once  the  interest  of 
this  link  with  an  extremely  an- 
cient and  widely  prevalent  form  of 
creed.  These  figures  are  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  human  personifications 
of  the  Naga,  or  snake-divinity ;  and 
the  elaborate  carving  on  and  around 
them  is  a  testimony  to  the  extreme 
skill  with  which  the  early  Singalese 
were  able  to  work  so  difficult  a  sub- 
stance as  granite  at  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  As  one  of  these 
stones  had  fallen  on  its  face  and  was 
found  under  eight  feet  of  earth,  the 
carving  on  it  is  in  admirable  preser- 
vation. 

On  either  side  of  the  landing-stone 
are  two  seats,  either  for  purposes  of 
meditation,  or  for  loungers  at  the  temple- 
gate.  On  the  platform  of  the  temple 
itself,  besides  the  enormous  granite 
columns  that  supported  the  beams  and 
tiles  of  the  roof,  there  is  a  square 
marked  by  four  pillars  exactly  opposite 
to  the  entrance.  These  inclose  a  small 
stone  platform,  which  again  incloses 
what  is  known  as  a  meditation-table. 
This  is  a  large  square  slab  of  granite, 
in  which  twenty-five  square  holes  are 
cut  in  lines  of  five,  close  to  one  another. 
These  holes  were  filled  with  various 
prescribed  ingredients,  such  as  sandal- 
wood  and  different  kinds  of  oil ;  and 
the  devotee  who  proposed  to  meditate 
after  the  manner  of  the  Yogis,  or 

1  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  by  James 
Ferguson,  F.R.S.A. 


mystics,  squatted  (to  use  an  irreverent 
but  necessary  word)  himself  down  on 
the  platform  near  the  stone,  and  gazed 
fasting  on  the  central  compartment. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  an  empty 
stomach  or  of  an  imaginative  brain, 
he  professed,  at^length,  to  be  able  to 
discern  a  glimmer  of  blue  light  in  the 
central  square.  This  continued  to  in- 
crease, until  it  revealed  to  him  the 
lower  world,  with  all  its  hells  and 
purgatories ;  and  the  perfection  of 
meditation  was  reached  when  the  blue 
light  embraced  the  heavens  also,  and 
displayed  their  varied  inhabitants.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  on  the  platform 
round  the  stone  the  hollows  worn  by 
the  feet  of  the  mystics  who  followed 
their  curious  ritual  on  this  very  spot 
two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  when  more  is  known 
of  the  Buddhist  ritual  in  Thibet,  some 
of  the  spiritualistic  stories  which  are 
professedly  derived  from  that  mysteri- 
ous land  may  ultimately  prove  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  rite 
of  the  Yogi-stone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
four  small  temples  which  form  a  square 
round  the  larger  one,  as  they  are  exact 
repetitions  of  it  in  miniature.  All 
these  buildings  have,  like  the  large 
temple,  a  boundary  wall  which  exhibits 
the  largest  size  of  ogee  moulding,  car- 
ried out  in  granite  along  the  front  face, 
and  exactly  repeated  in  brickwork 
along  the  other  three  sides. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  confine  one's 
self  to  sensational  discoveries  of  this 
description,  and  to  dig  indiscriminately 
wherever  a  stone  of  peculiar  magnitude 
crops  up  above  the  surface.  The  great 
object  to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  now 
that  the  possibility  of  its  attainment 
had  been  ascertained,  is  to  work 
steadily  onwards  from  certain  given 
centres,  only  attacking  the  more  tempt- 
ing morsels  as  they  fairly  occur.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  :  two  of  the  cross-streets 
are  already  well  in  hand,  and  several 
small  articles  of  interest  have  been 
turned  up  by  pickaxe  and  crowbar. 
Here  is  an  iron  spear-head,  and  there 
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the  fragments  of  a  crystal  Buddha 
beautifully  polished.  Here  again  is  a 
string  of  many-coloured  beads ;  and 
there  a  pair  of  small  copper  bells,  worn 
on  the  ankles  by  women  and  children, 
similar,  perhaps,  to  those  whose  tink- 
ling on  fashionable  feet  in  ancient 
Babylon  called  down  the  anathemas 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  are  eloquent  with 
stories  of  hidden  treasure,  and  profess 
a  mysterious  knowledge  of  certain 
marks  on  stones  and  rocks  which  desig- 
nate the  secret  places  where  "  golden 
Buddhas,"  or  "  countless  pagodas,"  or 
"  the  jewels  of  four  kings "  were  de- 
posited. Nay,  it  is  even  possible,  in 
these  remote  jungles,  to  patronise  the 
black  art,  and  employ  an  astrologer 
who,  by  the  aid  of  weird  incantations 
and  quaint  herbs  plucked  at  a  lucky 
hour,  will  undertake  to  show  you  in  a 
looking-glass  the  riches  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  granite  strong-rooms,  or 
beneath  the  demure  waters  of  a  lake. 
Perhaps  it  is,  as  the  inhabitants  and 
astrologers  assert,  that  the  gods  throw 
blindness  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  be- 
lieves not,  but  jestingly  demands  a  sign: 
certain  it  is  that  neither  magic  nor 
marks  have  yet  succeeded  in  allaying 
heretical  incredulity.  It  is  true  that 
a  lump  of  melted  gold  coins,  worth 
about  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  was 
found  at  some  little  distance  from  the 


city ;  but  it  was  turned  up  by  the 
casual  shovel  of  a  villager,  and  no 
magician  has  yet  claimed  foreknow- 
ledge of  its  existence.  But  there  are 
other  treasures  of  far  greater  interest 
to  the  archaeologist  than  lumps  of 
melted  coin,  which  are  being  unearthed 
every  day;  nor  is  it  very  probable 
that  the  unscrupulous  Tamil,  who  oc- 
cupied the  city  again  and  again,  left 
any  large  selection  of  valuable  pro- 
perty behind  him  to  gratify  a  curious 
posterity.  g  M  BuRBOWS 

NOTE. — By  the  same  mail  which  brought 
the  above  arrived  a  bmall  coin,  hopelessly 
unintelligible  to  any  but  experts,  which 
had  been  dug  up  in  Mr.  Burrows'  presence 
in  the  process  of  excavation  at  Anuradhapura. 
On  being  sent  to  the  British  Museum  for 
identification,  it  has  been  returned  with  the 
following  remarks  by  Mr.Grueber,  the  well- 
_ known  numismatologist :  "Copper  coin  of 
Theodosius  I.,  struck  A.D.  385  at  Heraclea. 
Obverse  :— -bust  of  Theodosius,  D  N.  THE- 
ODOSIVS  P.F.  A  V  G.  Reverse:  —  Roma 
seated  —  CONCORDIA  A  V  G  G  G."  The 
reflections  suggested  by  this  chance  discovery 
are  obvious.  The  spade  of  the  excavator  was 
the  finger-post  where  three  ways  met :  ancient 
Rome  at  the  height  of  her  diseased,  unwieldy 
magnitude,  with  the  finger  of  doom  upon  her, 
depositing  her  memento  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ancient  Indian  civilisation,  also  at  its  height, 
and  also  doomed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  future 
philosopher  recording  the  circumstance,  may 
not  identify  the  discoverer  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Great  Britain,  herself  unconsciously 
in  the  same  condition. 
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PART  II. 


IT  was  spring.  Milner  had  been 
married  two  months,  and  as  yet  mar- 
riage had  not  presented  its  seamy 
side.  He  was  at  least  as  much  in  love 
with  Celia  as  on  the  day  at  Cromer 
when  she  had  consented  to  be  his  wife  : 
her  beauty  was  a  perpetual  delight  to 
him ;  and  he  found  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  charm  in  studying  her  cha- 
racter as  it  revealed  itself.  But  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  understood  her  for 
all  that,  discovering,  as  other  husbands 
have  done  before  him,  that  his  wife 
was  more  complex,  less  easily  defined, 
than  he  had  once  imagined.  Celia  was 
in  no  danger  of  becoming  monotonously 
amiable.  She  liked,  and  took,  her  own 
way  in  many  things  :  f-he  could  be  in- 
genuousness itself  at  times,  but  there 
were  occasions  when  she  would  main- 
tain a  reserve  that  he  could  only  attri- 
bute to  shyness.  Some  would  have 
taid  they  had  mariied  too  soon.  But 
Milner  did  not  regret  it :  he  was  far 
too  proud  and  fond  of  his  lovely  young 
wife,  whose  eager  sympathy  with  his 
aims  and  ambition  for  his  success  had 
been  a  new  inspiration  to  him. 

And  now  the  first  Monday  in  May 
had  arrived,  and  they  had  gone  to- 
gether to  the  private  view  at  the 
Academy,  where  his  best  picture  had 
been  hung  in  an  excellent  place,  and 
where  he  had  heard  nothing  but  con- 
gratulations on  his  good  fortune. 

The  Rossiters  had  been  there  too, 
and,  as  they  were  driving  off  together, 
Mrs.  Rossiter  said,  "Well,  Arthur, 
what  do  you  think  now  ?  "  To  which 
her  husband  made  the  laconic  answer, 
"  Too  many  portraits." 

"  Nonsense  :  as  if  I  was  thinking 
of  pictures  !  I  mean,  was  I  right  or 
wrong  about  those  two  1 " 

"Which  two?" 

"  How  aggravating  you  are  !     Celia 


Milner  and  young  Pinkney,  of  course  : 
you  mvst  have  seen  them." 

"  I  saw  a  lot  of  people,  worse  luck. 
Thought  Mrs.  Milner  was  looking  un- 
commonly fetching." 

"She  was  looking  much  too  fetch- 
ing, as  you  call  it,  when  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him,  hanging  on  his  words  as 
if  he  was  an  oracle.  I  felt  quite  dis- 
tressed to  see  it  so  soon  !  " 

"  Can't  say  I  saw  anything  out  of 
the  common." 

"  You  wont  see — that's  why  !  I 
wonder  what  you  would  do  if  you  saw 
me  talking  in  that  effusive  way  with 
a  much  younger  man  than  yourself  2  " 

"Well,"  said  Rossiter  slowly,  "I 
don't  think  I  should  exactly  invite  him 
over  to  Belgium,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  talk  like  that 
— but  seriously,  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied 
about  Celia.  I  never  did  approve  of 
that  marriage,  and  when  I  remember 
that  they  met  first  at  our  house — you 
may  say  what  you  like,  Arthur,  but  I 
do  feel  anxious  !  " 

"All  right,"  was  the  brutal  reply, 
"  feel  anxious  :  only  don't  bother  me 
about  it." 

Milner  himself  seemed  to  have 
noticed  something,  for,  as  he  and  Celia 
were  on  their  way  back  to  their  house 
in  Holland  Park  he  said,  casually 
enough,  "You  had  a  long  talk  with 
your  friend  Pinkney,  Celia." 

"  Had  I  3  "  she  said  ;  "  I  didn't  think 
it  was  so  very  long." 

"Well,  you  seemed  rather  confiden- 
tial together,  at  all  events." 

"  We  hadn't  met  for  ever  so  long, 
naturally  there  was  more  to  talk 
about,"  she  explained,  rather  unneces- 
sarily ;  and  then  she  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  his  picture?,  and  the 
success  that  was  probably  in  store  for 
them,  talking  with  the  animation  that 
he  found  so  bewitching. 

Not   many  days   after  the   private 
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view,  Milner,  coming  down  first  to 
breakfast,  found  a  single  letter  lying 
by  his  wife's  plate.  He  glanced  at 
the  envelope,  which  was  addressed  in 
a  curious,  niggling  handwriting,  and 
then,  as  he  enjoyed  teasing  Celia 
about  the  childish  delight  she  took  in 
her  letters,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
met  her  when  she  appeared  with  mock 
condolences.  "  My  poor  ill-treated 
Celia !  not  even  a  solitary  circular. 
How  will  you  get  ttrough  break- 
fast ? " 

"It's  very  shabby  of  people,"  said 
Celia,  looking  disposed  to  pout,  "but 
there  must  be  something.  There  is, 
and  you've  hidden  it,  Frank  !  I  can 
see  it  in  your  eyes.  How  silly  you 
can  be  when  you  try !  And  as  if  I 
cared." 

"Then  I  may  conclude  you  don't 
want  it1?"  he  said,  allowing  part  of 
the  letter  to  appear. 

"  If  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  sit 
up  and  beg  for  it ! "  she  said,  with  a 
little  mutinous  grimace.  "  I  won't  be 
made  a  baby  of,  Frank,"  and  she  held 
out  a  dainty,  imperious  hand — "my 
letter,  please." 

"  Can't  say  I  admire  the  handwrit- 
ing," observed  Milner,  meekly  surren- 
dering. She  was  examining  the  en- 
velope critically  :  "  It's  Mrs.  Scrat- 
chell's,  I  believe.  I  thought  she'd 
forgotten  all  about  me  !  " 

"  And  who  may  Mrs.  Scratchell 
be?"  asked  Milner.  Celia  was  silent 
for  a  moment  before  she  seemed  to 
have  heard  the  question.  "  Mrs. 
Scratchell  1  oh,  she  writes — that  was 
her  book,  '  A  Bayswater  Idyll,'  that 
amused  you  so  the  other  day,"  she 
replied  hastily,  and  became  absorbed 
in  her  letter  again. 

Evidently  it  gave  her  more  than 
usual  satisfaction  :  she  had  a  pretty 
flush  on  her  face  as  she  read  and  re- 
placed it  tenderly  in  its  envelope ; 
after  which  she  made  a  delicate  pre- 
tence of  breakfasting,  and  vouchsafed 
no  remark  whatever. 

Milner  was  a  little  astonished,  for 
she  generally  indulged  him  with  some 
comment  on  her  correspondence,  and 


even  an  occasional  extract.  "  Well," 
he  said  at  last,  "  Mrs.  Scratchell  seems 
to  have  written  something  very 
charming." 

She  gave  him  a  swift  look.  "  What 
makes  you  say  that  ]  " 

"  Your  expression." 

"  Mrs.  Scratchell  was  most  compli- 
mentary," said  Celia,  with  a  rather 
mysterious  smile. 

"  So  I  inferred.  May  I  not  hear 
some  of  the  pretty  things  1 " 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather 
curious  1 "  she  retorted,  and  Milner 
could  not  be  certain  that  her  tone  was 
merely  playful. 

"  I  only  thought  that,  if  her  letters 
were  as  good  as  her  books — "  he 
explained. 

"  As  if  an  authoress  would  be  so 
wasteful!"  she  said.  "There  is 
nothing  in  this  one  to  interest  you 
in  the  least :  you  wouldn't  appreciate 
it  as  I  do." 

"  You  might  give  me  the  chance." 

"No,  Frank,"  said  Celia,  "I  never 
ask  to  see  your  letters." 

He  could  not  quite  determine  yet 
whether  she  was  in  earnest ;  but  her 
little  petulances  rather  amused  than 
hurt  him — they  were  so  plainly  on 
the  surface. 

He  laughed  gently  :  "  You  might 
see  them  all  if  you  liked,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  doubt  whether  you  Avould 
find  them  very  amusing.  But  you 
needn't  be  alarmed,  Celia :  I've  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  corre- 
spondence." 

Celia  looked  penitent :  "  Did  you 
think  I  was  cross  ? "  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  be."  But  she  did 
not  offer  to  show  him  the  letter, 
notwithstanding,  and  Milner  would 
have  thought  no  more  of  the  inci- 
dent if,  as  time  went  on,  it  had  not 
seemed  to  him  that  he  recognised 
that  niggling  handwriting  rather  fre- 
quently amongst  the  letters  that  canie 
for  Celia.  "  She  must  write  three 
times  a  week,  at  least,"  he  thought. 
"  Now  what  on  earth  can  women  find 
to  say  to  one  another  as  often  as 
that!" 
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And  soon  be  could  not  help  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Scratchell  found  things  to 
say  that  did  not  afford  Celia  invari- 
able satisfaction.  There  were  letters 
of  hers  which  Celia  crushed  indig- 
nantly in  her  hand  when  she  thought 
herself  unobserved,  letters  which 
caused  her  to  flush  painfully,  or  left 
her  dejected  and  preoccupied  long 
after  she  laid  them  aside.  But  before 
he  could  decide  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  this,  there  had  ceased  to  be 
anything  to  remark  :  the  letters  no 
longer  came,  and,  though  he  could  not 
have  explained  why,  he  was  relieved. 
Still,  there  was  a  change  in  Celia  :  her 
spirits  seemed  to  droop  more  each 
day.  She  was  sitting  to  him  at  the 
time  for  his  new  picture  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  and  the  roses,  but  her  in- 
terest seemed  to  have  lessened,  and 
he  himself  was  affected  by  her  want 
of  enthusiasm,  and  grew  depressed 
and  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  conviction  had  vanished 
from  the  sweet  un-reason  of  her 
encouragements. 

He  had  been  painting  till  far  on 
in  the  afternoon  one  day,  working 
from  the  model  whom  he  had  engaged 
for  the  Margrave,  and,  on  coming 
down  stairs,  he  found  letters  on  a 
table  in  the  hall,  amongst  them  one 
for  Celia,  addressed  in  that  unmis- 
takable hand  which  he  had  learnt 
to  connect  with  Mrs.  Scratchell.  So 
she  had  begun  again  !  This  time,  he 
thought,  he  would  hazard  a  question 
or  two,  and  he  took  the  letter  with 
him  to  the  drawing-room. 

Celia  had  a  visitor.  Nugent 
Pinkney  was  there.  "  And,  you  know, 
I  must  marry  some  day " — he  was 
saying  as  Milner  entered. 

"  I  found  this  outside,  Celia,"  he 
said,  giving  her  the  letter,  which  she 
dropped  in  taking,  and  Pinkney  picked 
up  and  handed  to  her.  For  the 
moment,  it  certainly  struck  Milner 
that  there  was  a  light  of  something 
very  like  recognition  in  Pinkney's 
eyes  as  he  glanced  at  the  envelope, 
a  sort  of  smile,  as  if  he  found  a 
vein  of  comedy  in  the  situation  which 


Milner  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand — however,  that  must  be 
fancy.  Celia  was  looking  confused  : 
evidently,  the  comic  side  of  it  did 
not  appeal  to  her. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Milner,"  said  Pinkney, 
rising  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
been  interrupted,  "  I  mustn't  bore  you 
any  more,  really.  I'll  say  good-bye." 

"Don't  go,"  she  said,  as  if  she 
dreaded  being  left.  "  Frank  will  be 
so  glad  of  a  chat,"  and  Pinkney,  as  in 
duty  bound,  sat  down  again  ;  but  the 
chat  failed  to  "come  off"  with  any 
fluency.  Milner  could  not  help  think- 
ing all  the  while  how  well  this  young 
fellow  looked,  and  what  a  contrast 
he  must  present  to  himself  in  his 
shabby  old  painting-coat.  Not  that 
Celia  would  think  much  of  such  a  trifle, 
but — well,  he  would  be  more  particular 
in  future. 

When  they  were  alone  together, 
Milner  said,  "You  don't  read  your 
letter,  Celia?" 

She  looked  up  wearily:  "Because 
I  know  what  will  be  in  it,"  she  said. 

"  Mrs.  Scratchell  is  still  going  on, 
then  ?  "  he  remarked.  "  I  haven't  seen 
that  writing  for  some  time  past." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have,"  she 
replied. 

"  It  strikes  me,  Celia,  that  she's  not 
such  a  friend  of  yours  as  she  used  to 
be." 

"  You  think  not  ? " 
"  Her  letters  do  not  seem1  to  give 
you  unmixed  pleasure  by  any  means." 
"  How     very     observant     of     you, 
Frank  ? " 

"  Well,"  he  persisted,  "  but  I  never 
hear  you  mention  that  you  have  been 
to  see  her  ? " 

"  It's  not  very  likely  that  you  would," 
she  said  with  a  suspicion  of  mockery  in 
her  laugh. 

"  Why,  since  she  is  in  town  1  " 
"How  do  you  know  where  she  is?" 
asked  Celia  suspiciously. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  secrecy  in  that," 
said  Milner  calmly,  "  by  the  post- 
mark." 

"  Frank,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "  I 
don't  like  being  watched  like  this :  it 
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makes  me  so  nervous.  What  can  it 
be  to  you  how  often  Mrs.  Scratchell 
chooses  to  write  to  me,  or  what  she 
writes  about?  " 

"  Very  much — if  she  writes  things 
that  make  you  unhappy,  or  worry 

you." 

"  Have  I  ever  complained  1  " 

"  My  dear  Celia,  I'm  not  blind  ;  and 
if  I  can  prevent  it,  I'm  not  going  to 
allow  that  confounded  woman  to  per- 
secute you  like  this." 

"  Now  you  are  talking  of  what  you 
'know  absolutely  nothing  about,"  she 
said,  with  an  offended  air. 

"  Very  possibly ;  but  whose  fault  is 
that  ?  I  tell  you,  Celia,  if  I  ever  have 
an  opportunity,  I  shall  make  that  good 
lady  understand  that  she  is  to  drop 
this  systematic " 

Celia's  laughter  had  an  uneasy  ring 
in  it. 

"  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Scratchell !  How 
you  would  astonish  her  !  How  absurd 
it  would  be  !  Seriously,  Frank,  you 
are  quite  mistaken.  Mrs.  Scratchell 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  you  really 
must  leave  things  as  they  are,  and  not 
interfere." 

"  If  I  interfered,  it  was  only  in  your 
own  interests,  dear,"  said  Milner  rather 
sadly,  as  he  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Celia  gave 
a  little  sigh,  half  repentant,  half  re- 
signed. "  There's  one  thing  quite 
certain,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  after 
this,  I  can't  have  those  letters  coming 
here  any  more.  Would  it  be  better 
to  give  it  up  altogether  ?  No,  I  won't : 
they  can't  always  be  as  cruel  :  I  must 
go  on  to  the  end,  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  now  ! " 

That  evening,  Mrs.  Rossiter,  her 
husband  somewhere  in  the  rear,  was 
making  the  best  of  her  way  up  the 
staircase  of  a  house  in  Cromwell  Road, 
where  a  "  small  and  early  "  dance  was 
in  progress.  There  was  the  usual 
crush,  and  they  had  come  late,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  each  stair 
like  an  outwork.  Mrs.  Rossiter  had 
gained  the  firm  ground  at  the  top, 
and  there  was  obliged  to  stand  by  with 
her  back  towards  the  balustrade  of 


the  second  flight,  which  was  occupied 
by  couples  sitting  out  the  waltzes  it 
was  hopeless  in  the  circumstances  to 
think  of  attempting.  Any  annoyance 
she  might  have  felt,  however,  was 
forgotten  before  she  had  been  planted 
there  many  instants  :  from  behind, 
at  about  a  convenient  level  with  her 
ear,  came  voices  she  knew — the  voices 
of  Celia  Milner  and  Nugent  Pinkney, 
evidently  too  engrossed  in  conversation 
to  think  of  being  overheard.  Mrs. 
Rossiter  did  not  exactly  listen,  but 
she  grew  more  reconciled  to  the 
situation.  "  They  are  so  unkind  now," 
Celia  was  saying  in  that  pretty  low 
murmur  of  hers,  which,  as  Mrs.  Rossi- 
ter thought,  with  a  touch  of  spiteful- 
ness,  sounded  so  innocent.  "  I  feel 
afraid  to  open  them." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  bear  it. 
I  did  my  best  to  prepare  you." 

"  Yes,  but  I  couldn't  believe  it 
then — at  least,  I  never  thought  it 
would  make  me  so  miserable." 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  said  Pink- 
ney. "If  I  had  not  said  something 
last  July-—" 

"  1  wasn't  married  then,  and  it 
didn't  matter,  you  see  ;  but  now,  why 
can't  I  be  as  indifferent  as  you  are  ? 
for  1  know  very  well  you  don't  really 
care  !  " 

"  I  do,"  he  said.  "  You've  no  notion 
how  cut  up  I  feel  sometimes ;  but  men 
— well,  they  get  over  this  sort  of  thing 
more  easily  than  women.  Women 
take  it  so  awfully  seriously." 

"  I  suppose  women  are  very  silly," 
said  Celia,  not  without  malice.  "  I 
would  give  it  up  altogether,  only  I 
keep  thinking,  I  keep  hoping,  there 
will  be  a  change.  They  haven't  been 
kind  lately,  have  they?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said  soothingly  ;  "  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  doesn't  count.  You  don't  know  how 
and  why  those  things  were  written." 

"Still,"  said  Celia,  "they  are 
written.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you : 
they  mustn't  come  to  the  house  any 
more — I  mean,  not  openly.  Frank 
has  noticed  how  often  I  get  them. 
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I'm  always  in  s.ich  terror  that  he  will 
want  to  know  what  they're  about." 

"  That  might  be  unpleasant,  cer- 
tainly," said  Pinkney. 

"  He  would  feel  it  very  much," 
agreed  Celia  simply.  "  Well,  what 
had  I  better  do?" 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is 
having  them  addressed  to  some  place 
where  you  could  call  for  them,  don't 
you  know,  if  you  don't  mind  doing 
that." 

"That  would  do  capitally,"  Celia 
said  ;  "  and  I  could  send  Louison  for 
them— yes,  I'll  do  that." 

Very  little  of  this  conversation  had 
escaped  Mrs.  Rossiter,  and  the  effect 
of  what  she  heard  was  to  confirm  her 
gravest  suspicions.  She  felt  herself 
burdened  with  an  incipient  scandal 
which  she  could  hardly  bear  un- 
assisted. She  was  genuinely  sorry  for 
Milner;  and  yet,  deep  down,  there 
was  a  sombre  satisfaction  that  this 
match,  which  had  been  made  in  defi- 
ance of  her  combinations,  should  have 
turned  out  so  badly.  "  He  would  take 
his  own  way,"  she  thought ;  "  and  now 
he  will  find  out  how  right  I  was  !  " 
She  felt  more  amiably  disposed  towards 
him  later,  however,  when  he  had  taken 
her  down  to  supper,  and  foraged  for 
her  with  both  liberality  and  discretion. 

"You  do  understand  people  so!" 
she  said  gratefully.  "  So  many  men 
throw  all  the  responsibility  on  you, 
and  ask  what  they  may  get  you.  And 
one  can't  very  well  say  anything  but 
chicken,  you  know — it  looks  so  greedy  ; 
and  if  there's  a  bird  I  detest  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  it's  a  cold  chicken  ! 
Now  come  and  sit  down  and  have  some 
supper  yourself.  I'm  sure  you  must 
want  it.  I  don't  know  when  we've 
had  a  talk  together." 

They  had  a  little  table  all  to  them- 
selves, and  in  a  corner  away  from  the 
horde  of  supper-eaters,  so  Mrs.  Rossiter 
began  to  try  the  ground  delicately. 
''Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I've  been 
unable  to  take  my  eyes  off  Celia  all 
the  evening.  She  looks  to  me  so 
change  I  from  what  she  was  down  at 
the  dear  old  Hermitage !  " 


A  Imsband  does  not  find  this  kind 
of  remark  flattering.  "  How  changed  ?  " 
he  asked  rather  gruffly. 

"  Oh,  not  gone  off  exactly,  but  still, 
— well,  almost  as  if  she  had  something 
to  vex  her — something  on  her  mind, 
you  know.  I'm  such  an  old  friend  of 
you  both  "  (she  had  known  them  about 
two  years)  "that  you  really  mustn't 
think  me  impertinent  to  mention  it." 

"  She  has  said  nothing  to  me,"  he 
replied  gloomily. 

"  But  you  have  noticed  it,  haven't 
you?" 

Milner  hesitated.  "The  fact  is," 
he  said  at  last,  "  there  have  been  some 
letters — "  ("He  does  suspect  them!" 
thought  Mrs.  Rossiter,  "  well,  it  was 
time.")  Milner  stopped  short,  and  then 
— "  Do  you  happen  to  know  Mrs. 
Scratchell,  the  novelist?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  her,  yes,  in  a  kind  of 
way.  Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Rossiter, 
much  bewildered. 

"Because  I  don't,  and  I  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  she's  an  acquaintance 
I  should  care  for  my  wife  to  be  intimate 
with.  But  if  you  know  her — " 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Rossi- 
ter, still  far  out  at  sea,  "  I  should  like 
her  very  well  if  she  was  a  different 
kind  of  person,  you  know  ;  but  she  goes 
everywhere,  if  you  mean  that.  What 
has  she  to  do  with  the  case  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Milner,  "  she  writes 
to  Celia  almost  every  day ;  and  I  can't 
get  the  idea  out  of  my  head  that  her 
letters  are  not  exactly  pleasant  ones." 

"  Does  Celia  tell  you  so  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Rossiter,  with  a  rapid  side-glance 
at  his  face. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words ;  but  I  can 
see  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  see  very  little,  you 
poor  blind  thing  !  "  she  was  thinking. 
But  what  she  said  was,  "  If  I  were 
you,  I  should  get  her  to  show  me  those 
letters." 

"  I  shall  wait  until  she  offers  to  do 
so,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter  drily, 
"  then  of  course  that  makes  my  advice 
unnecessary.  I  don't  know  what  else 
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I  can  do  for  you,  I'm  sure.  Perhaps, 
if  you  could  bring  Celia  to  luncheon 
— shall  we  say  on  Saturday  ?  I  might 
be  able  by  then  to  help  you  to  find  an 
explanation.  You  will  1  Then  I  will 
arrange  with  Celia,  and  now  you  can 
take  me  up  stairs  again.  We've  had 
quite  one  of  our  old  chats,  haven't 
we?" 

Saturday  came,  and  Milner  was 
waiting  for  his  wife.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  impatient,  when  a  small 
figure  slipped  up  from  the  basement- 
stairs,  and  on  seeing  him  was  about  to 
retire  discreetly.  It  was  his  wife's 
French  maid,  a  little  Norman  girl 
whom  Celia  had  picked  up  on  her 
honeymoon  and  taken  a  fancy  to. 
"  What  is  it,  Louison?  "  said  Milner. 
"  Go  up  stairs  if  you're  wanted  there." 
She  was  keeping  something  behind 
her  back,  but,  being  by  no  means  the 
typical  French  soubrette,  began  to  pro- 
test volubly  that  it  was  a  nothing,  a 
commission  for  madame,  a  little  letter 
which  was  not  pressing.  "  Give  it  to 
me,"  said  Milner,  thinking  only  of 
sparing  her  a  journey.  "I  can  let 
your  mistress  have  it  when  she 
comes  down."  Louison  was  afraid 
to  refuse. 

"  Yoila,  m'sieu  !  "  she  said,  and  pro- 
duced tne  letter.  Milner  looked  at  it : 
once  more  he  saw  the  crabbed  writing 
he  had  learnt  to  hate,  but  this  time  it 
was  addressed  to  Celia,  not  at  his  own 
house,  but  at  a  neighbouring  post- 
office. 

"  You  had  better  take  it  up  your- 
self," he  said.  "  It  may  be  im- 
portant." 

He  felt  more  at  a  loss  than  ever. 
Celia  was  so  anxious  that  he  should 
not  know  she  was  still  hearing  from 
this  Mrs.  Scratchell  that  she  had 
actually  adopted  such  a  precaution  as 
this.  Good  heavens !  What  sort  of 
woman  could  this  be  who  had  gained 
so  evil  an  ascendency  over  his  sweet, 
wilful  Celia?  What  did  Mrs.  Rossiter 
mean  when  she  urged  him  to  insist  on 
seeing  her  letters  2  He  asked  himself 
all  this  in  vain  :  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  where  such  an  under- 


hand proceeding  as  this  had  to  be 
employed :  he  was  growing  seriously 
uneasy. 

At  last  Celia  came  down  looking 
provokingly  unconscious  and  charming, 
and  more  nearly  her  ol  1  self  than  she 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  tax  her  with  that 
letter  then :  there  was  no  use,  he 
thought,  in  having  a  scene  on  the  way  ; 
so  he  was  silent  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  drive,  though  Celia  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it. 

Apparently  it  was  not  to  be  a  large 
party  at  luncheon.  Pinkney  was  the 
only  other  guest  when  they  arrived  ; 
and  presently  Mrs.  Rossiter,  remarking 
that  it  was  useless  to  wait  any  longer, 
led  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

There  Milner  found  himself  sitting 
next  to  an  empty  chair. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,"  said 
Pinkney,  "  but  nothing  makes  me  so 
nervous  as  being  next  to  a  vacant 
chair,  I  always  expect  to  turn  round 
and  see  a  ghost  on  it." 

"  You  will  see  a  rather  substantial 
ghost  on  it  presently — if  she  comes, 
that  is,"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter.  "I'm 
expecting  Mrs.  Scratchell." 

Low  -  drawn  blinds  and  crowded 
window-boxes  tempered  the  light  to  a 
cool  dimness,  but  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent Milner  from  noting  the  flash  of 
apprehension  on  Celia's  face  as  she  sat 
opposite.  She  was  afraid  of  this 
woman,  then.  Well,  he  was  about  to 
see  her.  After  that  he  wouLl  know 
better  what  to  do ;  and  Milner  became 
fiercely  anxious  that  she  should  put  in 
an  appearance.  The  meal  went  on, 
however,  and  Celia  had  regained  her 
usual  tranquillity,  when  a  cab  drove 
up  and  the  front  door  was  heard  to 
open. 

"  There  she  is  at  last ! "  said  Mrs. 
Rossiter.  Again  that  strange  look  of 
Celia's :  she  glanced  at  him  almost  in 
appeal,  as  Mrs.  Scratchell — her  tor- 
mentress, the  woman  who  seemed  to 
be  doing  her  best  to  sow  discord 
between  husband  and  wife — was 
announced. 

But  as  she  came  in  and  took  the 
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chair  by  his  side,  Milner  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  her  appearance 
with  all  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Scratch- 
ell  :  she  looked  capable  of  speaking  her 
rniiid  on  occasion ;  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  Mrs.  Candour  about  her.  Her 
short-sighted,  peering  eyes  were  not 
unkindly,  and  a  rather  humorous  good- 
nature lurked  in  every  fold  of  her 
chin — and  she  had  three. 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  know  I'm  in  dis- 
grace, but  it's  really  not  my  fault ! 
Swc/i  a  four-wheeler,  with  a  poor  old 
horse  that  kept  coming  undone.  And 
there  was  I,  shut  up  inside,  pawing 
the  air  with  impatience !  " 

She  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and 
endeavouring  to  fix  a  pair  of  thick 
pebble  glasses  which  would  not  remain 
on  her  nose.  "  Are  you  going  to  cut 
me,  Mrs.  Scratchell  ?"  asked  Pinkney. 

"  I  didn't  recognise  you  till  you 
spoke,"  she  said.  "  But  I  daresay  you 
deserve  it.  "Well,  I  hear  we  are  to 
congratulate  you !  Quite  an  heiress 
they  tell  me." 

The  poet  looked  a  trifle  foolish. 
"  Oh — ah — thanks  !  "  he  said.  "  So 
you've  heard  it  ?  " 

"Some  little  bird,  with  nothing 
better  to  do,  told  me,"  she  said,  as  she 
chased  an  evasive  aspic  with  a  fork  in 
her  left  hand. 

"  What  is  this,  Mr.  Pinkney  ?  Why 
was  not  I  told? "  said  Mrs.  Rossiter. 

He  did  not  look  happy;  but  then 
no  man  likes  having  his  engagement 
announced  for  him  in  this  public 
manner.  The  servants  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  room,  it  is  true,  though 
their  presence  would  have  made  no 
difference  as  far  as  Mrs.  Scratchell 
was  concerned. 

"  It  is  all  so  recent,"  he  said.  "  I've 
had  no  chance  of  telling  anybody." 

"  Tell  us  now,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Rossiter.  "  Who  is  the  lady  ?  Do  I 
know  her  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  here  I  first  met 
her.  It's — Miss  Blewitt." 

"  How  exceedingly  charming  ! "  said 
Mrs.  Rossiter,  with  the  least  possible 
jolt  in  her  voice.  "  I  hope  you'll  be 


very  happy,  I'm  sure.     Do  you  know 
I  never  heard  she  was  an  heiress  1 " 

"That  was  recent,  too,"  said  Pink- 
ney, applying  himself  to  the  iced 
coffee. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Scratchell  had 
succeeded  in  adjusting  her  glasses. 
"  Why,  surely,"  she  cried,  "  I  see 
another  face  I  ought  to  know  !  Isn't 
that  my  little  friend,  Celia  Lascelles?" 

"  Not  Lascelles  now,  Mrs.  Scratchell, 
you  forget,"  said  Celia,  who  for  some 
reason  was  certainly  agitated. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  you're  married, 
ain't  you?"  ("Mr.  Frank  Milner — 
Mrs.  Scratchell !  "  their  hostess  inter- 
jected, by  way  of  precaution). 

"Of  course,"  began  Milner,  "I 
know  your  name  well  in  other  ways, 
but  I  have  heard  my  wife  mention 
you  very  frequently  lately." 

"  You  are  very  good — your  wife  ? 
Oh,  I  see,  you  married  my  Celia  ?  I 
knew  she  was  married,  but  I  didn't 
know  to  whom.  I  must  go  and  see 
her  some  day,  if  she  will  let  me  know 
where  to  find  her." 

With  all  those  letters  in  his  recol- 
lection, this  remark  struck  Milner  as 
decidedly  cool.  She  was  no  ordinary 
woman,  evidently,  this  Mrs.  Scratchell. 

"  And  when  are  we  to  expect  the 
new  work,  Mrs.  Scratchell  ? "  asked 
Pinkney.  "  The  world  is  getting  im- 
patient." 

"  The  world  is  bearing  it  better 
than  I  am,"  said  she.  "  But  I  should 
have  almost  finished  by  this  time,  if  I 
hadn't  been  unable  to  touch  a  pen  for 
the  last  two  months.  Writer's  cramp 
is  a  terrible  affliction  to  people  in  my 
profession." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during 
which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say 
whether  Mrs,  Rossiter,  her  husband, 
Celia,  or  Milner,  looked  the  most  un- 
comfortable. Mrs.  Rossiter,  though 
she  had  had  her  reasons  for  asking  the 
authoress  to  meet  Milner,  had  not 
foreseen  this  :  Rossiter,  who  had  been, 
much  against  his  will,  kept  informed 
of  his  wife's  discoveries,  was  devoutly 
wishing  he  had  lunched  in  the  City  : 
Celia  felt  that  the  presentiment  she 
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had  had  at  the  first  mention  of  Mrs. 
Scratchell  at  the  luncheon-table  was 
only  .too  well  justified:  Milner  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  that  there 
was  any  dissimulating  on  his  neigh- 
bour's part,  and  was  reflecting  with  a 
heaving  perplexity — "  Celia  has  been 
doubly  deceiving  me,  then  !  But  if  it 
was  not  Mrs.  Scratchell,  who  was 
it?" 

The  unconscious  cause  of  all  this 
consternation  seemed  at  length  to  be- 
come aware  that  she  had  produced  a 
certain  effect.  "  What  have  1  said  1 " 
she  demanded.  "There's  nothing 
improper,  surely,  in  having  writers' 
cramp  ?  It's  been  so  much  about — 
you  all  seem  so  shocked  !  " 

"  Respectful  sympathy,  dear  lady," 
said  Pinkney,  the  only  other  mystified 
person  present.  "  But  tell  us,  how  do 
you  manage  about  letters  ?  " 

"  Never  write  any.  I  hate  dictating. 
A  secretary  makes  me  idiotic  on  the 
spot ;  so  I've  been  quite  out  of  the 
world  of  late.  Writers'  cramp  is  no 
joke,  I  can  assure  you :  and  if  it's 
any  comfort  to  you,  Mr.  Pinkney,  I 
really  don't  know  a  likelier  subject  for 
it  than  yourself — if  only  you  wrote 
more — with  that  little,  crabbed,  niggly 
handwriting  of  yours  !  " 

Milner  started  at  these  last  words. 
A  hideous  suspicion  thrust  itself  upon 
him,  but  he  stifled  it  instantly.  It 
was  an  outrage  to  Celia  to  have  ever 
conceived  it,  but  nevertheless  he  heard 
little  of  Mrs.  Scratchell's  account  of 
her  experiences  under  the  new  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  Celia  heard  still  less. 

All  things  considered,  the  luncheon 
was  hardly  a  brilliant  success  for  the 
majority  present. 

Milner  found  the  Rossiter  children 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  re- 
entered  it  with  the  other  men,  and, 
not  without  a  bitter-sweet  recollection 
of  that  July  Sunday  at  Leatherhead, 
went  up  to  speak  to  them.  "  Do  you 
remember  me  1  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Madge, 
rather  offended  at  any  imputation  on 
her  memory.  "  You  told  us  a  story 
on  the  lawn,  and  you  married  Celia." 
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Bobby  was  standing  by  in  spotless 
blue  and  white,  looking  like  a  boy- 
angel.  "  Ah,  Madge,"  he  said,  with 
his  sweetest  smile,  "  but  it  was 
Pinkie  she  liked  best !  Mummy  said 
so." 

"  What  did  mummy  say  ?  "  asked 
unconscious  Mrs.  Rossiter,  who  had 
come  up  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
sentence  and  was  stroking  Bobby's 
golden  head. 

"That  Celia  liked  Pinkie  best,"  re- 
peated Bobby  serenely. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  bent  over  him  and 
shook  him  not  over  gently  :  "  You  are 
talking  great  nonsense,  Bobby,"  she 
said,  "  and  mother's  not  at  all  pleased 
with  you.  Go  up  to  mademoiselle  at 
once,  and  tell  her  I  shall  not  take  you 
in  the  carriage  with  me  this  after- 
noon." 

"  But  you  did  say  so  ! "  asserted 
Bobby,  quite  capable  of  referring  the 
point  to  Celia  and  the  company  gener- 
ally, who,  fortunately  for  his  mother, 
were  out  of  hearing.  "  Not  another 
word,  now,"  said  his  mother,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  "  do  as  I  tell 
you.  Madge,  go  with  him,  darling, 
and  stay  till  I  send  for  you." 

Bobby  went  blindly  out  of  the  room, 
with  every  symptom  of  an  impending 
outbreak,  which  became  audible  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  progress  up  stairs. 
Madge  followed,  but  before  she  did 
so,  came  to  Milner  with  a  childish 
desire  to  soothe  the  hurt  she  only  half 
understood.  "  I  believe  it's  you  Celia 
likes  best,  really,"  she  said  softly. 
"  I  should." 

Milner  bent  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head :  he  could  find  no  words  just 
then. 

He  was  standing  by  one  of  the  long 
windows  opening  upon  a  balcony  and 
facing  the  park.  "  May  we  go  out 
here  1 "  he  said.  "  I  must  say  some- 
thing." 

Mrs.  Rossiter  resigned  herself  :  she 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  though 
she  inwardly  renounced  all  future  at- 
tempts to  enlighten  ignorance,  she  felt 
that  no  evasion  would  be  of  much  use 
here.  She  would  have  to  admit  the 
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undeniable.  Perhaps,  though  she  was 
unaware  of  it,  there  was  a  trace  of 
resentment  at  the  bottom  of  this.  She 
was  chiefly  angry,  on  principle,  with 
Celia,  but  she  had  not  quite  forgiven 
Milner  for  ignoring  her  arrangements  : 
he  deserved  to  feel  how  badly  he  had 
managed.  But,  to  be  just  to  her,  she 
was  at  the  same  time  honestly  sorry 
for  him ;  especially  when  she  noticed 
the  grave  change  which  had  come  over 
his  face. 

Outside  he  remained  silent  for  a 
while,  looking  stonily  across  the  main 
road  towards  the  park,  where  the 
drive  had  hardly  begun  to  fill  as  yet : 
there  was  one  carriage  there,  he  noticed, 
and  its  occupant  had  a  crimson  sun- 
shade like  Celia's.  At  length  he  turned 
to  her  and  said  :  "  When  I  told  you 
the  other  evening  about  those  letters — 
you  knew,  then  ?  " 

"I  knew  that  Mrs.  Scratchell  had 
writers'  cramp,  certainly." 

"  You  know  more,"  he  said  huskily. 
"  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  keep  me  in 
the  dark  any  longer.  Tell  me — what 
the  boy  said  just  now — was  it  true?  " 
"  Children  garble  everything  they 
hear  so,"  she  said. 

"  I  asked  if  it  was  true.  Did  those 
letters  come  from  Pinkney  1  " 

"  I'm  afraid  they  did.  But,  oh,  my 
dear  Mr.  Milner,  remember — it  is  all 
very  wrong  of  both,  no  doubt,  but— 
there  is  no  reason  to  dread  anything— 
anything  worse  than,  well — than  im- 
prudence ! " 

"  Is  that  nothing,"  he  said  fiercely, 
"  for  Celia  ?  But  I  can't  believe  it ! 
It's  impossible :  there  is  some  mis- 
take ! " 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  any  doubts  I  would 
not  have  breathed  a  word,"  she  said, 
"  but — I  heard  enough,  by  the  merest 
accident."  She  had  not  intended  to 
say  so  much  when  she  began,  but  in 
her  desire  to  prove  that  she  was  not 
speaking  without  warrant,  she  gave 
her  version  of  the  conversation  on  the 
staircase.  "  It  is  very  sad — but  think 
how  young  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter 
as  she  finished  ;  "  and,  you  know,"  she 
added,  with  a  touch  of  personal  resent- 


ment, "  I  took  some  pains  to  tell  you 
from  the  first  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her.  I  fully 
expected  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that, 
if  her  people  had  only  been  better  off 
and  likely  to  do  anything  for  them,  he 
would  have  spoken  that  Sunday.  As 
things  were,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  be 
silent—" 

"  Until  she  was  my  wife,"  Milner 
burst  out. 

Mrs.  Rossiter's  own  impression  was 
that  the  initiative  has  scarcely  been 
taken  by  the  poet ;  but  then  this  was 
a  thing  she  could  not  very  well  say  to 
Celia's  husband. 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for 
them,"  she  murmured.  "  No  doubt 
she  herself  had  fancied — and  girls  are 
so  impulsive,  poor  things  !  I  have  seen 
so  many  cases  where,  in  the  first  hu- 
miliation of  a  disappointment  of  that 
sort,  the  very  first  man  who  proposed 
was  accepted,  to  prove  their  indif- 
ference. I  don't  mean  that  Celia  was 
like  that,  only — and  then,  when  they 
met  again,  and  he  realised  all  he  had 
lost,  and  she  perhaps — oh,  you  must 
try  not  to  be  too  hard  on  her  !  " 

"  When  I  think  how  blind  I've 
been  ! "  he  said,  under  his  breath. 
"  And  then  to  be  told  all  this  without 
warning." 

"  But  I  assure  you  the  worst  is  over. 
After  all,  Mr.  Pinkney  is  disposed  of. 
You  heard  him  mention  it,  though  how 
he  could  be  mad  enough  to  go  and 
throw  himself  away  on  Valeria  Blewitt, 
who  must  be  old  enough  to  be  his 
aunt !  "  (Mrs.  Rossiter  had  apparently 
forgotten  her  former  advocacy  of  this 
very  lady,  but  much  had  happened 
since  then.)  "  Still  he  is  engaged,  and 
I  needn't  tell  you  how  much  that 
means.  And,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  as 
if  it  had  ever  been  serious." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  understand," 
said  Milner.  ' '  I  was  fool  enough  to 
believe,  till  this  afternoon,  that  my 
wife  married  me,  not  to  show  her  in- 
difference to  anybody  else,  but  for 
love.  I  was  mistaken,  it  appears.  I 
find  that  serious  enough  !  " 

"  She  will  learn  to  love  you — after 
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this  :  only  be  patient  with  her,  and  it 
will  come." 

"  Should  I  believe  in  it  even  if  it  did 
come  ?  But  all  that  is  rather  prema- 
ture just  now,  and  I  have  kept  you 
long  enough  out  here  discussing  my 
affairs  :  shall  we  go  back  1 " 

Mrs.  Rossiter  was  afraid  to  offer  any 
objection,  though  she  was  anything 
but  anxious  to  re-enter  her  drawing- 
room  just  then.  Much  to  her  relief, 
however,  both  Mrs.  Scratchell  and 
Pinkney  had  left,  pleading  engagements 
elsewhere,  and  without  waiting  to  take 
leave  of  their  hostess,  whom  they  pro- 
bably thought  farther  away. 

Milner  waited  to  put  his  wife  into 
the  carriage,  a  little  victoria  he  had 
just  bought  for  her,  and  then  he  said 
carelessly :  "  I  think  I  shall  walk. 
I've  a  headache,  and  walking  will  do 
me  more  good." 

For  he  felt  that  to  drive  in  the  park 
with  Celia,  with  this  skeleton  sitting 
bodkin  between  them,  was  too  severe 
an  ordeal  to  be  faced  just  then.  Celia 
seemed  to  understand,  for  her  eyes 
had  a  piteous  look  in  them.  "  Then 
home,  Andrews,  please,"  she  said : 
she  was  in  no  mood  for  driving  either. 

As  Milner  walked  home  he  tried  to 
nerve  himself  for  what  lay  before  him. 
Cost  what  it  might,  he  must  learn  the 
whole  truth  from  Celia' s  lips.  That 
she  could  have  anything  shame- 
ful to  confess  was  a  possibility  of 
which  he  did  not  dream  ;  but  there 
must  be  no  more  secrecy,  and  when 
they  understood  one  another  more 
fully,  he  would  know  how  far  life 
would  have  to  be  altered  for  the 
future — the  dreary  loveless  future  he 
saw  before  him  and  shrank  from. 

Celia  had  reached  home  long  before 
him.  He  found  her  in  her  pretty 
room,  with  its  cool  blue  and  white 
tones,  and  its  outlook  on  level  turf 
and  stately  elms.  She  had  a  restless, 
expectant  air,  though  she  did  her  best 
to  assume  a  perfect  unconsciousness 
that  any  crisis  was  at  hand. 

"Is  your  head  better?"  she  said. 
"It  was  rather  a  dull  luncheon,  I 
thought," 


"It  was  not  for  want  of  informa- 
tion, then,"  he  said  grimly  :  "  at  least 
in  my  case." 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  you 
mean,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
unsteady. 

"Why  did  you  tell  me  that  your 
correspondent  was  Mrs.  Scratchell  1  " 
he  asked  abruptly. 

"  The  writing  was  like  hers.  I 
thought  it  was  at  first — and  after- 
wards, there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  telling  you  it  was  not." 

"  Was  there  anything  to  be  gained 
by  letting  me  believe  it  was1? " 

"  A  good  deal :  you  would  think 
less  about  it." 

"  And  that  was  why  you  had  them 
addressed  to  you  at  a  post-office  ?  " 
"  Ah  !  so  you  know  that  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  know  more   than   you   imagine. 
Good  heavens,  Celia,  that  you  should 
have  stooped  to  such  a  trick  as  that !  " 
"  It  was  not  right,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  only  done  to  spare  you !  " 

"  You  are  too  considerate  !  Don'b 
be  hypocritical,  Celia — not  now  !  " 

"  You  have  no  right  to  speak  like 
that,"  she  said,  flushing  angrily.  "I 
never  meant  to  deceive  you  when  I 
began  :  I  was  drawn  into  it  gradually. 
And  what  is  it  after  all — other  people 
do  it !  " 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
"  Other  women,  yes — but  you,  Celia  !  " 
he  cried. 

"Oh,  and  men  too — even  clever 
men." 

"  You  refer  to  Pinkney,  I  presume? " 
he  said. 

"  I  do  mean  Mr.  Pinkney,  yes.  If 
you  had  been  different,  I  should  never 
have  been  driven  to  do  what  I  did. 
Oh,  you  will  think  it  very  weak  of 
me,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  care  a  great 
deal  for  appreciation,  for  praise — yes, 
if  it  came  from  the  merest  scribbler  I 
should  value  it  all  the  same." 

She  had  admitted  it.  All  further 
doubt  was  impossible.  And  she  did 
not  even  confess  it  with  penitence  and 
tears  :  she  actually  gloried  in  it,  stand- 
ing before  him  to  justify  her  conduct 
with  this  cynical  effrontery !  Was 
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this  really  Celia?     Or  was  he  going 
mad? 

"  And  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
applied  to  Pinkney  for  this — apprecia- 
tion ? "  he  said,  when  he  could  speak. 

"  Yes  :  he  was  the  first  to  tell  me  of 
it,  and  there  was  no  one  else." 

"  You  can  talk  of  it  like  that  ?  But 
go  on — let  me  hear  it  all :  you  wrote  ? " 

"  I  wrote.  You  are  speaking  to  me 
very  strangely,  Frank  ! " 

"  Am  1 1  We  are  both  speaking 
strangely,  I  think,"  he  said ;  and  indeed 
this  conversation  gave  him  the  dreary 
wonder  one  has  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  an  ugly  dream.  "  Well,  how  often 
did  you  write  ?  " 

"  Three  times  altogether  :  once  at 
the  beginning,  once  about  the  address, 
and  last  night,  to  say  that  I  would  go 
on  with  it  no  longer." 

He  did  not  believe  her.  "You  heard 
more  frequently  than  that,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  much ;  but  they  were  not 
what  I  had  expected,  they  grew  so 
cruel  and  cold,  especially  lately." 

"  In  the  circumstances,"  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  condole  with  you  on 
that ! " 

"I  do  not  expect  it,"  she  said 
proudly.  "  I  know  very  well  you 
would  not  fret  as  I  do  about  it." 

"  Probably  not ;  and  may  I  ask, 
have  you  kept  this  correspondence  ? " 

"  It  is  here — in  my  desk." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it." 

She  was  startled.  "  Not  to  read  it, 
Frank?  You!" 

"  Listen,  Celia,  I  don't  want  to  be 
hard  on  you  :  I  only  want  to  make 
sure  that  all  this  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
could  be  certain  that  you  realised  what 
you  have  done,  that  you  are  sorry,  I 
will  burn  these  letters  unread,  and 
trust  you  still ! " 

She  looked  mutinous.  "  You  talk 
exactly  as  if  I  were  a  child  who  had 
been  naughty.  I  don't  know  now 
what  I  have  done  to  be  treated  like 
this  ! "  she  said. 

"  After  that  you  leave  me  no  choice. 
I  shall  insist  now  on  seeing  those 
letters ! " 


"  What. !  when  you  have  avoided 
looking  at  them  all  this  time?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  you  gave 
me  many  opportunities  !  " 

"  If  you  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  like,  there  were  other  ways," 
she  said  coldly. 

"  I  do  not  break  open  desks." 

"I  mean,  there  were  the  papers." 

The  papers  !  The  Agony- Column  ! 
Good  heavens  !  Had  they  been  com- 
municating in  that  way ?  "I  might 
have  done  much  that  it  is  too  late  to 
do  now,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  at  present,  I 
want  to  see  those  letters." 

"  But  why  ?    Tell  me  why  ? " 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  want  to  know 
what  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  how  far 
I  have  the  right  to  punish  the  scoundrel 
who  has  injured  me !  " 

"  You  will  only  make  yourself 
ridiculous  by  revenge,  Frank ! "  she 
cried. 

"  We  shall  see,  but  never  mind  that 
now — the  letters,  Celia.  If  you  refuse, 
what  is  there  left  for  me  to  think  ?  " 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  desk. 
"  You  have  asked  for  them,  and  you 
shall  have  them,"  she  said.  "  I  did 
my  best  to  keep  them  from  you,  and 
now  I  suppose  you  will  be  angrier 
than  ever ! " 

She  held  out  a  packet  towards  him. 
"  I  wish  I  was  Saint  Elizabeth,"  she 
said,  with  a  pathetic  little  smile ; 
"  then  they  would  turn  into  roses, 
perhaps ! " 

He  found  such  an  allusion  just  then 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  he  did 
not  express  his  disgust  in  words.  He 
took  the  letters  silently  from  her 
hand,  and  opened  the  first  with  a 
sickening  dread. 

But  at  the  first  glance  at  the 
contents  he  sat  stupefied.  There  was 
only  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  printed 
heading,  and,  pasted  upon  it,  a  news- 
paper-extract with  the  date  and  name 
of  the  journal  in  which  it  had  ap- 
peared, written  in  the  same  curious, 
crabbed  writing  he  had  seen  on  so 
many  envelopes.  He  opened  the  next, 
it  contained  a  similar  extract.  They 
were  all  alike ;  and  the  extracts  were 
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references,  more  or  less  severe,  to  his 
recently  exhibited  pictures,  forwarded 
apparently  by  a  firm  which  made  a 
business  of  supplying  such  things. 

"  Celia,"  he  said,  in  a  very  altered 
tone,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  this 
is  all?" 

She  had  been  watching  him  with  a 
pretty  furtive  anxiety.  "  There  were 
two  I  burnt,  because  they  made  me 
so  angry,"  she  said;  "and  one — a 
nice  one — that  Louison  brought  me 
this  morning.  I  kept  that  to  show 
you  last/' 

"  And  this  writing — whose  is  that  1 " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
"  the  agent-man's,  or  his  clerk's,  or 
somebody's.  It's  not  Mrs.  Scratchell's." 

He  understood  at  last,  and  the 
intense  relief  he  felt  was  embittered 
by  a  great  remorse.  While  he  had 
been  harbouring  these  unworthy  sus- 
picions, she  had  had  no  thought  in 
all  her  innocent  concealments  but 
desire  for  his  renown  and  tender  con- 
sideration for  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
could  have  fallen  at  her  feet,  and 


confessed  the  injustice  he  had  done 
her ;  but  he  dared  not — the  very 
mention  of  it  would  be  a  fresh  insult 
to  her. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care  so  very 
much  after  all,"  said  Celia,  "  aren't 
they  as  bad  as  you  expected  ?  " 

"  Thank  God — no  !  "  he  said  pre- 
sently. 

"Then  why — oh,  Frank,  did  you 
think  that  ?  "  She  turned  from  him 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  : 
she  too,  had  understood. 

He  stood  by,  humbled,  deeply 
ashamed, ^iot  caring  just  then  to  plead 
the  excuses  he  might  have  urged, 
waiting  till  she  should  make  some 
sign. 

When  the  love  is  on  both  sides, 
jealousy  loses  half  its  odiousness  and 
is  even  a  homage  in  its  way.  Celia 
had  been  deeply  wounded,  but  there 
were  consolations ;  and  at  last  she 
turned  to  him  again,  with  a  laugh  in 
which  a  sob  was  lingering. 

"  So  they  have  turned  into  roses 
after  all !  "  she  said. 

F.  ANSTEY. 
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THE  APPEASEMENT  OF  DEMETER. 


DEMETEB  devastated  our  good  land, 

In  blackness  for  her  daughter  snatched  below. 

Smoke-pillar  or  loose  hillock  was  the  sand, 

Where  soil  had  been  to  clasp  warm  seed  and  throw 

The  wheat,  vine,  olive,  ripe  to  Summer's  ray. 

Now  whether  night  advancing,  whether  day, 

Scarce  did  the  baldness  show : 
The  hand  of  man  was  a  defeated  hand. 


ii. 

Necessity,  the  primal  goad  to  growth, 
Stood  shrunken  ;  Youth  and  Age  appeared  as  one , 
Like  Winter  Summer ;  good  as  labour  sloth ; 
Nor  was  there  answer  wherefore  beamed  the  sun, 
Or  why  men  drew  the  breath  to  carry  pain. 
High  reared  the  ploughshare,  broken  lay  the  wain, 

Idly  the,  flax-wheel  spun 
Unridered  :  starving  lords  were  wasp  and  moth. 


in. 

Lean  grassblades  losing  green  on  their  bent  flags, 

Sang  chilly  to  themselves ;  lone  honey-bees 

Pursued  the  flowers  that  were  not  with  dry  bags  ; 

Sole  sound  aloud  the  snap  of  sapless  trees, 

More  sharp  than  slingstones  on  hard  breastplates  hurled. 

Back  to  first  chaos  tumbled  the  stopped  world, 

Careless  to  lure  or  please. 
A  Nature  of  gaunt  ribs,  an  Earth  of  crags. 


IV. 

No  smile  Demeter  cast :  the  gloom  she  saw 

Well  draped  her  direful  musing;  for  in  gloom, 

In  thicker  gloom,  deep  down  the  cavern-maw, 

Her  sweet  had  vanished  ;  liker  unto  whom, 

And  whose  pale  place  of  habitation  mute, 

She  and  all  seemed  where  seasons,  pledged  for  fruit 

Anciently,  gaped  for  bloom  : 
Where  hand  of  man  was  as  a  plucked  fowl's  claw. 
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v. 

The  wrathful  Queen  descended  on  a  vale, 

That  ere  the  ravished  hour  for  richness  heaved. 

lambe,  maiden  of  the  merry  tale, 

Beside  her  eyed  the  once   red-cheeked,  green-leaved. 

It  looked  as  if  the  Deluge  had  withdrawn. 

Pity  caught  at  her  throat ;  her  jests  were  gone. 

More  than  for  her  who  grieved, 
She  could  for  this  waste  home  have  piped  the  wail. 


VI. 

lambe,  her  dear  mountain-rivulet 

To  waken  laughter  from  cold  stones,  beheld 

A  riven  wheatfield  cracking  for  the  wet, 

And  seed  like  infant's  teeth,  that  never  swelled, 

Apeep  up  flinty  ridges,  milkless  round. 

Teeth  of  the  giants  marked  she  where  thin  ground 

Rocky  in  spikes  rebelled 
Against  the  hand  here  slack  as  rotted  net. 


VII. 

The  valley  people  up  the  ashen  scoop 

She  beckoned,  aiming  hopelessly  to  win 

Her  Mistress  in  compassion  of  yon  group 

So  pinched  and  wizened  ;  with  their  aged  grin, 

For  lack  of  warmth  to  smile  on  mouths  of  woe, 

White  as  in  chalk  outlining  little  O 

Dumb,  from  a   falling  chin  ; 
Young,   old,  alike  half-bent  to  make  the  hoop. 

VIII. 

Their  tongues  of  birds   they  wagged,  weak- voiced  as   when 

Dark  underwaters  the  recesses  choke ; 

With  cluck  and  upper  quiver  of  a  hen 

In  grasp,  past  pecking :  cry  before  the  croak. 

Relentlessly  their  gold-haired  Heaven,  their  fount 

Bountiful  of  old  days,  heard  them  recount 

This  and  that  cruel  stroke  : 
Nor  eye  nor  ear  had  she  for  piteous  men. 

IX. 

A  figure  of  black  rock  by  sunbeams  crowned 

Through  stormclouds,  where  the  volumed  shades  enfold 

An  earth  in  awe  before  the  claps  resound 

And  woods  and  dwellings  are  as  billows  rolled, 

The  barren  Nourisher  unrnelted  shed 

Death  from  the  looks  that  wandered  with  the  dead 

Out  of  the  realms  of  gold, 
In  famine  for   her   lost,   her  lost  unfound. 
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lambe  from  her  Mistress  tripped ;  she  raised 

The  cattle-call  above  the  moan  of  prayer  ; 

And   slowly  out  of  fields  their  fancy  grazed, 

Among  the  droves,   defiled  a   horse  and  mare  : 

The  wrecks  of  horse  and  mare :  such  ribs  as  view 

Seas  that  have  struck  brave  ships  ashore,  while  through 

Shoots  the  swift  foamspit  :  bare 
They  nodded,  and  Demeter  on  them  gazed. 


XI. 

Howbeit  the  season  of  the  dancing  blood, 
Forgot  was  horse  of  mare,   yea,  mare  of   horse  : 
Reversed,  each  head  at  either's  flank,  they  stood. 
Whereat  the  Goddess,  in  a  dim  remorse, 
Laid  hand  on  them,  and  smacked ;  and   her  touch  pricked. 
Neighing  within,   at  either's  flank  they  licked ; 
Played  on  a  moment's   force 
At  courtship,   withering  to  the  crazy  nod. 

XII. 

The  nod  was  that  we  gather  for  consent ; 
And  mournfully  amid  the  group  a  dame, 
Interpreting  the  thing  in  nature  meant, 
Her  hands  held  out  like  bearers  of  the  flame, 
And  nodded  for  the  negative  sideways. 
Keen  at  her  Mistress  glanced   lambe :  rays 

From  the  Great  Mother  came  : 
Her  lips  were  opened  wide  ;  the  curse  was  rent. 

XIII. 

She  laughed :  since  our  first  harvesting  heard  none 
Like  thunder  of  the  song  of  heart :  her  face, 
The  dreadful  darkness,  shook  to  mounted  sun, 
And  peal  on  peal  across  the  hills  held  chase. 
She  laughed  herself  to  water,   laughed  to  fire ; 
Laughed  the  torrential  laugh  of  dam  and  sire 

Full  of  the  marrowy  race. 
Her  laughter,   Gods  !  was  flesh  on  skeleton. 


XIV. 

The  valley  people  huddled,  broke,  afraid, 

Assured,   and  taking  lightning  in   the   veins, 

They  puffed,   they  leaped,  linked  hands,   together  swayed, 

Unwitting  happiness  till  golden  rains 

Of  tears  in  laughter,  laughter  weeping,   smote 

Knowledge  of  milky  mercy  from  that  throat 

Pouring  to  heal  their  pains : 
And  one  bold  youth  set  mouth  at  a  shy  maid. 
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xv. 

lambe  clapped  to  see  the  kindly  lusts 
Inspire  the  valley  people,  still  on  seas, 
Like  poplar-tops  relieved   from  stress  of    gusts, 
With  rapture  in  their  wonderment ;    but  these, 
Low  homage  being  rendered,  ran  to  plough, 
Fed  by  the  laugh,  as  by  the  mother  cow 

Calves  at  the  teats  they  teaze : 
Soon  drove  they  through  the  yielding  furrow-crusts. 


XVI. 

Uprose  the  blade  in  green,   the  leaf  in  red, 

The  tree  of  water  and  the  tree  of   wood  : 

And  soon  among  the  branches  overhead 

Gave  beauty  juicy  issue  sweet  for  food. 

O  Laughter !  beauty  plumped  and  love  had  birth. 

Laughter !  0  thou  reviver  of  sick  Earth  ! 

Good  for  the   spirit,  good 
For  body,  thou  !  to  both  art  wine  and  bread  ! 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 
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IT  was  a  quiet,  sunny  August  even- 
ing. In  Casamicciola,  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  Ischia  and  especi- 
ally famous  for  its  numerous  medicinal 
springs,  the  evening  life  began  to  un- 
fold itself  after  the  burning  heat  of 
the  day.  The  streets  resounded  with 
song  and  laughter :  the  long  straw 
jalousies  were  rolled  up :  the  leaf- 
hidden  balconies  and  green  verandahs 
became  filled  with  gossiping  matrons, 
who  now  let  the  spindle  rest,  or  with 
smiling  maidens,  who  sent  down  stolen 
and  coquettish  glances  to  the  peasant 
youths,  who  with  a  pink  behind  the 
ear  and  a  love-song  on  their  lips, 
slowly  with  their  heavily-laden  asses 
wended  their  way  homeward  from  their 
field-work  in  the  valley  below.  Up 
above  on  the  piazza,  the  forum  of 
Casamicciola,  graver  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. Here  stood  the  men  in  little 
groups,  some  in  earnest  conversation  on 
the  near  prospect  of  the  approaching 
vintage  :  others  screaming  and  gesticu- 
lating when  the  dear  bajocchi  came  in 
question:  others  again  calmly  smoking 
a  cigar  and  now  and  then  snubbing 
the  lively  little  children,  who  in  their 
national  costume  of  shirt  and  straw 
hat,  or  once  in  a  while  of  straw  hat 
without  the  shirt,  frequently  annoyed 
the  men,  now  by  their  play,  now  by 
the  howl  of  misery  which  they  uttered 
when  their  mothers  suddenly  appeared 
and,  amidst  a  tempest  of  outcries  of 
the  most  varied  description,  carried 
them  off  to  bed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pursued  and 
pursuing  forms,  high  raised  above  the 
petty  interests  that  busied  the  groups 
about  him,  sat,  throned  in  calm 
dignity,  a  figure  clothed  in  a  gigantic 
Panama  hat,  a  jacket  white  as  chalk, 
and  the  unmentionables  of  the  muni- 
cipal guard.  He  sat  (pardon  me, 
that  I  betray  it,  Pisani)  on  a  quite 


ordinary  rush-bottomed  chair  before 
the  guard-house,  in  which  no  guard 
was  either  then  to  be  found  or  had 
ever  been  observed  by  me,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  placed  there  only  to 
furnish  a  side-piece  to  the  cross  of 
Savoy,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  which 
had  been  set  up  on  the  wall  close  be- 
side it,  and  above  which  were  displayed 
the  proud  words,  Guardia  Municipale. 
As  Pisani  sat  there,  supporting  his 
head  heavy  with  thought  on  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  balancing 
a  little  cigarette  between  his  lips,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  men  of  the  island.  Did  a 
couple  of  women  begin  to  scold  each 
other,  at  once  his  glance  shot  wrathful 
and  threatening  in  their  direction  and 
they  became  still  again  :  were  a  couple 
of  children  too  noisily  boisterous, 
slowly  rose  the  shadow  of  the  Panama, 
like  the  yet  low  clouds  before  the  out- 
break of  the  tornado,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  offenders  ventured  not  to 
await  the  tempest,  but  fled  helter- 
skelter  into  the  next  side  street : 
even  the  men  lowered  their  voices  as 
they  passed  by  before  him,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  salute  of  even  profounder 
reverence  than  they  gave  their  priest. 
And,  in  truth,  Pisani  deserved  all 
these  honours.  Not  only  did  he  pos- 
sess the  largest  genuine  Panama  hat  in 
Ischia  (and  the  like  on  such  alittle  island 
is  not  without  significance)  but  he  had 
after  the  revolution  in  Naples  enter- 
tained the  Piedmontese  ambassador, 
who  made  his  appearance  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island,  and  he  had  (what 
was  most  important  of  all)  pre- 
scribed Yichy  water  for  Garibaldi, 
when  the  latter  two  years  before  was 
using  the  baths  there  upon  the  island. 
This  Vichy  water  made  Pisani  im- 
mortal, at  least  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  had  at  one  stroke  crushed  his  most 
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dangerous  rival  the  apothecary,  who 
hardly  knew  the  whereabouts  of  Paris, 
let  alone  the  nature  of  Vichy  water ;  and 
it  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  every  stranger  who  set  foot 
upon  the  island  and  had  anything 
officially  to  do  with  Pisani,  came  also 
forthwith  to  hear  the  history  of  the 
Vichy  water,  so  that  he  might  later, 
on  his  return  home,  be  able  to  astonish 
his  fellow-countrymen  with  the  geo- 
graphical acquirements  and  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Ischia. 

Pisani  saw  me  loitering  across  the 
piazza,  and  the  brim  of  the  Panama 
set  itself  in  motion, — not  [wildly  and 
threateningly,  but  benevolently,  good- 
humouredly  beckoning,  it  undulated 
up  and  down.  Pisani  has  a  weakness, 
an  amiable  weakness — I  know  a  whole 
nation  which  shares  it  with  him  :  he 
likes  to  talk  with  strangers,  to  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  them,  to  tell  them  of 
the  Vichy  water,  and  of  his  responsi- 
bilities as  the  first  commercial  func- 
tionary of  the  island  ;  and  all  this  not 
merely  because  he  takes  an  interest 
in  the  strangers,  but  also  because  the 
strangers  give  him  a  certain  distinc- 
tion, which,  in  connection  with  the 
conspicuous  opportunity  to  speak  a 
language  which  he  himself  believes  to 
be  French,  raises  him  high  above  the 
apothecary,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  and  more  subordinate  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island. 

"  A  beautiful  day  and  a  glorious 
evening,  signore,"  he  began,  as  I  drew 
near  the  guard-house.  "  Are  you 
well  contented  with  the  lodgings  I 
recommended  to  you  1 " 

"Exceedingly  so,"  I  replied. 

"  I  readily  believe  it,"  said  he  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  Where  I  recommend 
a  stranger  no  one  has  yet  complained. 
But  if  anything  should  at  any  time 
be  not  just  right  you  have  only  to  let 
me  know  :  I  understand  how  to  ar- 
range the  matter.  Have  you  seen 
my  new  highway  improvements  ? " 
added  he  hastily,  as  he  saw  that  I 
made  as  if  I  were  about  to  go  on. 

"  The  communal  work  out  yonder 
before  the  gate  ?  " 


"  Yes,  th«  communal  work,  or  ours 
rather ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  the 
originator.  I  made  the  plans  and 
surveys.  Oh,  that  is  a  work  !  Per 
Baccho  !  it  will  cost  a  gcod  sum  of 
ducats  before  we  get  through  with  it ; 
but  it  will  be  the  best  road  in  Ischia, 
the  very  best.  A  cabriolet  will  be 
able  to  go  upon  it  from  Casamicciola 
to  Forio." 

I  declared  that  I  had  never  cherished 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  but  Pisani, 
who  was  resolved  not  to  let  go  the  fish 
which  he  had  hooked,  rose  and  said  : 
"  Permit  me,  signore,  t»  accompany 
you.  I  am  obliged,  at  any  rate,  to  go 
out  to  pay  the  labourers  their  day's 
wages.  It  is  an  ungrateful  set  here 
on  the  island  :  the  rascals  won't  trust 
even  the  communal  authorities,  and 
refuse  to  Avait  till  Saturday  night. 
Your  arm  ?  Thanks  ! " 

"Seems  to  me  I  saw  you  this  morn- 
ing sitting  out  yonder  watching  the 
labourers,"  I  remarked  carelessly  as 
we  lounged  across  the  square. 

Pisani  made  no  reply  to  this  observa- 
tion :  it  was  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the 
wind.  The  brim  of  the  Panama,  how- 
ever, was  in  an  incessant  rocking 
motion,  now  to  right,  now  to  left,  but 
the  hat  itself  kept  its  place  immovably 
while  the  hats  of  the  others  bowed 
down  to  the  ground.  Thus  we  reached 
the  church,  where  Pisani  beckoned 
with  his  band  to  an  old  invalided  road- 
digger,  who  was  sitting  there  with  a 
great  braes  plate  upon  his  breast  and 
eating  a  head  of  salad. 

"  This  man  overseers  the  labourers," 
said  he,  with  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
"  Have  you  done  anything  to  day, 
Viaggio  1  Good  !  Then  we  will  go  and 
see  how  far  the  work  has  advanced." 

Outside  the  gate  Pisani  let  go  my 
arm  and  began  to  talk  in  Italian.  He 
explained  to  me,  not  for  that  matter 
without  a  certain  technical  knowledge, 
the  direction  and  height  of  the  road, 
and  then  approached  three  or  four 
other  road-diggers,  who  were  all  busied 
with  the  same  employment  in  which 
we  had  interrupted  Viaggio. 

Pisani's    authority    seemed    to    be 
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diminished  in  proportion  »as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  piazza  increased  for 
there  soon  arose  a  dispute  on  the 
subject  which,  in  Italy,  gives  occasion 
to  the  most  abusive  epithets  and  the 
most  frequent  dagger-thrusts  —  the 
number  of  the  bajocc/ti.  I  withdrew, 
in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of  a  pos- 
sible revolutionary  outbreak,  and  as  a 
path,  shaded  by  the  lofty  bamboo-like 
reed,  which  is  here  called  canna, 
turned  off  close  before  me,  I  followed 
it,  and  the  more  readily  that  a  pair  of 
tambourines  sounded  invitingly  from  a 
little  vineyard,  growing  more  andmore 
loudly  jubilant  as  the  noise  of  the 
quarrel  on  the  highway  died  away  in 
the  distance.  Soon  I  heard  them  dis- 
tinctly, these  strange,  now  inviting, 
now  exulting,  now  triumphantly  ban- 
tering, shrill,  and  taunting  tones,  wild 
and  elfin  as  the  dark  period  that  gave 
birth  to  them,  soft  and  sensuous  as 
the  people  among  whom  they  rose. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard 
the  tarantella  on  Italian  soil.  Pre- 
sently song  mingled  with  the  tink- 
ling clang  of  the  tambourines  :  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  improvisa- 
tion, and,  curious,  I  stood  still  to 
listen,  as  one  of  the  common,  ever- 
lasting vineyard-walls  obstructed  my 
view. 

Suddenly  the  tambourines  were 
hushed :  all  was  still :  then  came  a  fresh 
joyous  laugh,  and  I  heard  light  hasty 
steps,  as  of  young  girls,  who  ran 
towards  the  house,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  firmer  tread  of  my  friend, 
the  Signer  Pisani,  came  crunching 
down  the  path. 

"  A  bad  set  here  on  the  island, 
signore,"  he  remarked,  as  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  what  remained  of  the 
copper  money  he  had  been  paying  out. 
"  Never  content  with  what  is  given 
them  :  to  eat  macaroni,  to  drink  wine, 
and  beat  the  tambourine  from  morning 
till  night,  that  pleases  them,  but  to 
work —  !  "  and  he  made  one  of  those 
indescribable  gestures  accompanied  by 
a  guttural  ejaculation  of  which  only 
Italians  are  masters. 

"  Annunciatina,    come    up    here  !  " 


sounded  a  clear  voice  directly  over  our 
heads  ;  and  a  young  girl  with  a  gay 
kerchief  about  a  wealth  of  dark 
locks,  with  white  gown  and  bare  feet 
worked  her  way  through  the  vine- 
foliage,  the  tambourine  still  in  her 
raised  hand. 

"  Teresina,  you  cursed  witch,  how 
dare  you  come  down  into  my  vineyard  ; 
and  more  than  that,  dance  the  dance 
that  Father  Giuseppe  has  forbidden  1 ' ' 
cried  my  worthy  friend. 

"  I  didn't  dance  it  with  you,  you  old 
fool ! "  cried  Teresina,  panting  for 
breath.  "If  I'd  had  a  thought  of 
dancing  it  with  you  'twould  have  been 
sin  indeed." 

"  Disgusting  wretch  that  you  are," 
now  came  Annunciatina's  voice,  and 
another  and  younger  maiden  slipped 
through  the  vine  leaves.  "  Go  home 
to  your  poor  wife,  whom  you  beat 
every  night :  take  care  that  your  old 
father  doesn't  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
marrying  a  young  wife,  and  that 
Mariuccia  doesn't  run  off  with  Bep- 
pino :  that's  better  than  to  be  dawdling 
round  here." 

It  was  a  fearful  salvo,  and  I  looked 
for  a  corresponding  explosion.  Pisani 
gasped  once  or  twice  for  breath,  then 
he  turned  to  me,  and  while  laughter 
and  clang  of  tambourine  resounded 
above,  he  said,  in  the  persuasion  that 
I  had  understood  nothing :  "  Two 
nice,  amiable  girls,  who  are  amusing 
themselves  a  little  this  fine  evening." 

"  Yes,  so  it  seems,"  I  said, 

Pisani  felt  somewhat  depressed,  and 
only  when  we  again  reached  the  high- 
way had  he  regained  his  former  dig- 
nity, but  now  we  had  also  the  piazza 
again  in  sight. 

"You  have  never  seen  the  taran- 
tella^" he  carelessly  asked,  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 

"  No,  never,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  my 
highest  ambition  to  see  it, — of  course 
well  danced." 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  and  pointed 
with  his  hand  before  him,  "  follow  this 
little  rocky  path  here  to  the  right  :  it 
leads  up  the  mountain  and  ends  by 
the  little  white  house  you  see  up 
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yonder.  Go  in  there,  mention  my 
name,  and  say  that  you  wish  to  see  the 
tarantella,  and  you  will  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  it  danced  as  no  one 
else  in  the  island  can  dance  it.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  let  me  know  when  you 
come  back, — -you  will  find  me  on  the 
piazza, — and  I  will  speak  with  the 
Merry  Family." 

"The  Merry  Family?  Who  are 
they  1  " 

"  They  are  the  people  who  live  up 
there.  We  always  call  them  so.  They 
sing,  dance,  and  laugh  from  morning 
till  night.  Nothing  can  disturb  their 
good-humour." 

"  But  one  cannot  break  into  a 
strange  house  in  that  way  and  demand 
that  the  inmates  should  dance  for  his 
amusement.  I  do  not  know  them.  I 
am  a  stranger 

"  Just  for  that  reason  you  can  do  it. 
Besides,  if  you  refer  to  me  it  is  all 
right.  The  sun  does  not  set  for  an 
hour  yet.  We  have  a  full  moon  this 
evening,  so  that  you  will  easily  find 
your  way  back.  If  not,  then  ask  the 
man  to  come  with  you  :  he'll  do  it,  if 
you  mention  my  name." 

With  these  words,  Pisani,  who  had 
recovered  his  entire  self-possession, 
turned  his  back  upon  me  and  saun- 
tered slowly  towards  his  beloved 
piazza  and  his  vacant  throne. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Italians 
that  as  a  foreigner  one  may  ask  of 
them  almost  anything  that  is  possible. 
Joyous  and  good-humoured  by  nature, 
courteous  more  by  native  impulse  than 
by  training,  accustomed  to  the  exac- 
tions and  caprices  of  the  traveller, 
they  treat  him  almost  like  a  spoiled 
child,  to  whom  one  must  give  way  in 
everything.  Should  one  send  a  messen- 
ger at  nightfall  to  a  Danish  peasant's 
house  with  a  request  for  Hans  or 
Kunz  to  dance  a  reel  or  a  hornpipe 
before  the  stranger  he  would  probably 
be  looked  upon  as  mad  and  shown  out  of 
the  house  with  scant  ceremony  :  here 
such  a  proceeding  is  thought  quite 
natural :  the  stranger  child,  who  has 
travelled  so  far  and  pays  so  well,  must 
of  course  be  amused. 


I  will  not  say  that  these  reflections 
occupied  me  while  I  was  climbing  the 
mountain  :  the  ascent  was  too  steep 
and  the  scenery  about  me  too  grand. 
The  path,  which  at  first  had  led 
between  a  couple  of  vineyards,  now 
rose  higher,  and  meandered  over  the 
rocks  as  if  its  zigzag  lines  had  been 
laid  out  by  one  of  those  emerald-green 
lizards,  which  with  their  shrewd 
flashing  eyes  and  sinuous  movements 
Avhisked  across  before  me  in  restless 
play.  Gigantic  black  masses  of  rock, 
overgrown  with  white  and  yellow 
moss,  and  fractured  surfaces  glisten- 
ing with  the  changing  brilliancy  of 
hornblende,  rose  over  the  way  and 
forced  the  little  path  to  turn  to  this 
side  and  that  in  the  most  capricious 
windings.  Now  came  a  little  brook, 
now  an  abrupt  descent ;  and  one  had 
to  climb  ever  with  strained  attention, 
in  order  not  to  be  precipitated  into  the 
valley,  where  already  the  round  church- 
domes,  the  snow-white  houses  and 
leafy  balconies  began  to  grow  less,  and 
to  take  on  that  look  which  they  may 
have  to  the  eagle  as  he  passes  on  his 
soaring  way  beneath  the  clouds.  I 
looked  upward  :  the  little  white  house 
lay  directly  over  my  head,  framed 
with  brightest  and  freshest  green,  but 
I  was  yet  a  long  way  from  it.  Sud- 
denly the  mountain  path  grew  wider  : 
it  took  on  almost  the  rank  of  a  high- 
way, and  with  the  rank  changed  also 
the  character.  Tall  slender  chestnuts 
waved  their  shade-giving  leaves  in 
the  evening  air,  which  came  as  a  re- 
freshing breeze  from  the  dark  blue 
sea  far  below.  Gigantic  ferns  raised 
their  smooth  delicate  fronds,  and 
gay  butterflies  showed  that  up  here, 
where  the  glow  of  the  sun's  rays  was 
tempered  by  the  mountain  air,  and 
the  earth  kept  moist  by  mountain- 
springs — that  here  the  flowers  still 
bloomed  which  below  in  the  valley  had 
long  since  dried  up  and  withered  away. 
The  air  grew  softer  the  higher  I  rose. 
The  way  widened  now  to  a  broad 
grassy  level,  where  high  chestnuts 
and  mighty  gnarled  oaks  at  times 
fostered  the  illusion  that  I  was  walk- 
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ing  through  the  groves  of  my  northern 
home.  Suddenly  I  saw  before  me  a 
great  yellow  stubble-field,  and  heard 
dull  regular  blows  like  the  sound  of 
the  flail  in  harvest  time ;  and  to  my 
astonishment  T  soon  stood  before  two 
half-naked  men,  who  with  a  pair  of 
long  poles  were  threshing  the  new- 
mown  rye,  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground 
before  them. 

"  Does  the  Merry  Family  live  here  ? ' 
I  asked  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Higher  up,  at  the  next  place, 
signore.  You  cannot  miss  it  if  you 
follow  the  hedge  to  the  right." 

The  hedge  was  a  confused  mixture 
of  ivy,  honeysuckle,  brambles,  wild 
roses,  and  the  prickly  but  beautiful 
liquorice  plant,  whose  delicately  veined 
oval  leaves  remined  me  somewhat  of 
the  tropical  creepers  which  are  grown 
in  our  forcing-houses.  Here  a  pair  of 
mighty  aloes  hung  over  the  way,  there 
a  gigantic  fig-cactus,  with  its  red  fruits 
and  thorny  leaves,  rose  high  in  the  air  : 
there  was  something  strangely  tropical 
in  the  whole  scene.  Never  did  I  see 
rose-bushes  so  heavy  with  blossoms, 
blackberries  so  large,  and  ivy  so  rank 
as  here. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  led  me  to 
a  little  half -fallen  wooden  gate,  which 
leaned  against  a  stone  post,  in  a  niche 
of  which  had  been  set  up  an  ill-painted 
picture  of  the  Madonna.  A  fresh 
fragrant  bouquet  lay  beneath  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin.  The  little  gate 
was  open  and  in  the  entrance  a  pointer, 
white  and  spotted  with  brown,  stood 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  intelligent 
eyes. 

"  Does  the  Merry  Family  live  here  ?" 
I  asked. 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  me, 
for  he  turned  suddenly  about  and 
sprang,  wagging  his  tail,  before  me 
down  a  pathway  dark  with  the  rank 
growth  of  the  overhanging  vines,  as 
if  he  wished  to  announce  that  a 
stranger  was  coming.  I  stepped 
through  the  gateway,  where  the  full 
round  grape-clusters  in  their  dark- 
brown  glory  hung  down  so  thick  and 
heavy  that  I  almost  touched  them  with 


my  head.  As  I  went  on  the  path 
widened,  and  ended  beside  a  pair  of 
spreading  dense-shaded  walnut-trees  : 
right  before  these  stood  a  little  white 
house,  with  its  flat  roof  and  its  inevi- 
table leaf-covered  porch,  and  within 
this  last  sat  a  young  girl,  stripping 
lavender  leaves. 

"  Does  the|Merry  Family  live  here  ?  " 
I  asked  for  the  third  time. 

"  Yes,  signore,  we  are  they,"  replied 
she,  without  a  trace  of  embarrassment. 
Then  she  rose  and  shook  the  fragrant 
leaves  upon  a  white  cloth.  "  I  will  go 
and  call  father." 

She  left  the  porch,  and  soon  after  I 
saw  her  vanish  below  in  the  vineyard. 
I  had  now  leisure  to  look  about  me  a 
little  and  study  the  surroundings 
before  I  brought  forward  my  special 
purpose,  the  wished-for  tarantella. 
There  lay  on  this  little  spot  of  earth 
a  wealth  of  beauty  that  really  filled 
me  with  amazement.  The  vines  were 
bound  up  partly  to  slender  elms, 
partly  to  yellow  canes,  which  were 
bent  in  round  arches,  so  that  they 
formed  shady  walks  wherever  one 
looked,  and  everywhere  the  heavy 
bunches  peeped  through  the  light 
leaves.  Purple-red  tomatoes  hung 
from  the  low  wooden  trellis-work 
which  inclosed  the  little  garden-spot 
about  the  house  :  broad-leaved  figs 
full  of  blood-red  dewy  fruits  stood 
round  about  it.  Tall  rose-mallows 
raised  their  pyramids  of  blossoms  in 
the  corners  of  the  garden :  further  on 
a  fountain  fell  plashing  from  a  grotto 
that  was  thickly  over- grown  with 
callas,  maiden-hair,  and  ferns ;  while  in 
the  midst  of  this  little  paradise  of 
flowers  sounded  the  melodious  note  of 
the  quail,  mingled  with  the  twittering 
trill  which  a  solitary  singing-bird  still 
sent  forth  to  the  setting  sun.  I  looked 
toward  the  house  :  the  spotted  pointer 
kept  faithful  watch  upon  the  threshold 
and  beside  his  head  appeared  a  second, 
black-locked,  dark-eyed.  Then  two 
little  sun-burned  arms  and  a  pair  of 
restless  little  legs  came  in  view,  and 
a  little  four-year-old  maiden,  one  of 
the  most  captivating  creatures  that  I 
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ever  saw,  let  her  great  coal-black  eyes 
rest  inquiringly  upon  me  :  she  had 
plainly  never  before  seen  a  stranger. 

"  What  is  your  name  1 "  I  asked. 

*'  Giovanina,"  she  whispered,  fright- 
ened, and  ducked  down  behind  the 
great  pointer,  who  licked  her  face. 

The  evening-red  glowed  through  the 
vineyard,  playing  among  the  heavy 
clusters,  marking  with  flecks  of  golden 
sunlight  the  flowers  of  the  daintily 
trimmed  beds,  flashing  in  the  pearly 
drops  of  the  fountain,  and  changing 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  great 
walnut-trees  into  sparkling  bronze. 
So  full  and  powerful  was  this 
golden  illumination  that  it  almost 
blinded  me,  and  I  did  not  observe 
the  persons  coming  from  the  vine- 
yard till  they  stood  quite  before  me. 
Foremost  came  the  young  maiden  of 
the  porch  ;  next  followed  a  tall,  slender 
man  in  short  leathern  breeches  and 
the  usual  red  cap  of  the  peasants  of 
Ischia ;  then  came  a  finely  formed 
older  woman,  with  a  peculiar  steel-grey 
sheen  in  her  dark  hair  ;  and  the  pro- 
cession was  finally  closed  by  a  lad  of 
fifteen  years,  who  carried  in  one  hand 
a  quantity  of  springes  and  snares  for 
catching  quail,  and  a  bag  with  the 
captured  birds  in  the  other. 

The  young  girl,  accompanied  by  the 
older  woman  whom  I  took  for  her 
sister,  went  into  the  house.  The  boy 
remained  standing,  and  regarded  me 
with  a  curious,  half-wondering  look, 
while  the  man  returned  my  greeting 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  touch  of 
his  cap.  "  Which  way  did  you  come 
up?" 

"  By  the  footpath,"  I  answered. 
"  I  am  staying  down  below  there  in 
the  valley  in  La  Piccolo,  Sentinella  and 
had  heard  people  talk  of  the  Merry 
Family,  so  this  afternoon  I  marched 
up  here." 

"  Do  you  hear,  wife  1 "  he  cried  with 
a  hearty  laugh  in  at  the  open  door- 
way. "  Down  below,  in  La  Piccola 
Sentinella  they  talk  of  the  Merry 
Family.  In  the  hotel  where  all  the 
fine  people  come  they  talk  about  the 
Merry  Family  up  here  on  the  mountain. 


He  is  a  signore,  and  yet  he  has  come  up 
here  to  see  us  :  isn't  that  droll  1  "  And 
he  went  on  with  so  hearty,  free  and 
pleased  a  laugh  that  with  regard  to 
him  I  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
family. 

"  There  are  not  many,'  I  suppose, 
who  come  up  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Yes,  wait 
though,  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
French  painter  here.  He  painted  the 
tree  yonder  and  the  waterfall  over  the 
ravine,  and  the  valley  by  Casamicciola 
and  the  sea  away  over  as  far  as  Cap 
Misene." 

He  had  placed  himself  beside  one  of 
the  two  great  trees,  and  pointed  with 
his  hand  in  a  wide  circuit  out  over 
the  stony  ridge.  I  followed  the  move- 
ment of  his  hand  and  in  truth  it  was 
a  wonderful  spectacle  which  lay  spread 
out  before  my  eyes.  The  rocky 
mountain  sides  here  formed  a  ravine 
or  gorge,  where  the  chestnuts  in  dark- 
green  leafy  domes  lost  themselves  in 
soft  descent  valley-ward.  Then  followed 
the  valley,  with  its  brighter  foliage  of 
vines,  with  the  blue-grey  olives,  with 
the  little  white  houses  and  the  scattered 
vineyards.  Thence  the  eye  swept  over 
the  blinking  sea,  coloured  of  the  deepest 
ultramarine,  while  out  on  the  horizon 
glowed  and  flashed  the  sinking  sun 
like  a  mighty  ball  of  fire,  half  whose 
disk  was  already  swallowed  by  the 
sea.  To  the  left  lay  Ponza's  lofty  isle 
of  rocks :  Monte  Circello  and  the 
promontory  of  Gaeta  seemed  like  two 
twinkling  stars ;  and  then  one  saw 
Nicida,  Cap  Misene,  and  Posilippo, 
till  at  last  Vesuvius,  that  primeval 
guardian  of  the  gulf,  with  the  dark 
plume  of  the  column  of  smoke  upon 
his  helm  and  the  violet  cloud-mantle 
about  his  shoulders,  closed  the  view 
on  the  right. 

"  You  are  beautifully  situated  here," 
I  remarked. 

"  Beautifully  1  "  he  said,  and  laughed 
contentedly.  "  Yes,  that  is  my  opin- 
ion. So  says  my  wife,  too.  At  first 
it  did  not  strike  me  as  so  beautiful, 
the  ground  was  so  unproductive,  and 
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the  labour  so  hard.  But  every  even- 
ing, when  we  were  through  Avith  our 
day's  work,  we  sat  ourselves  down 
here  under  the  walnut-trees,  and  then 
she  would  point  out  to  me,  one  even- 
ing this,  and  another  evening  that, 
and  now  I  can  well  see  that  it  is 
beautiful  here — beautiful  as  in  Para- 
dise, said  the  French  painter,  too." 

The  wife  at  these  words  had  come 
out :  she  had  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  was  looking 
with  him  out  toward  the  sinking  sun. 
A  sunbeam  lighted  up  her  face,  her 
lips  moved  softly.  I  was  convinced 
that  she  was  praying.  She  was  finely 
made,  and  small,  and  had  the  delicate 
hands  and  feet  which  are  found  in  so 
many  women  in  Ischia.  The  bright- 
coloured  kerchief  was  wound  in  many 
folds  about  her  head,  yet  could  not 
conceal  that  her  dark  hair  had  here 
and  there  begun  to  turn  grey.  But 
the  eyes  were  still  full  of  life  and 
brilliancy :  the  smile  indeed  a  little 
sad,  but  refined ;  and  her  movements 
light  and  quick  and  graceful.  Yet 
there  lay  in  her  whole  bearing  some- 
thing, I  will  not  say  subdued,  but 
which  gave  the  impression  that  the 
labour  which  life  had  laid  upon  her 
had  been  too  great  and  heavy  for  her 
bodily  strength. 

"Filippo,"  she  said  to  the  boy, 
"  bring  the  strange  signore  a  chair. 
Are  you  not  tired  from  the  difficult 
climb  ?  Will  you  not  drink  a  glass 
of  wine?" 

I  conceived  that  the  wine  might 
lead  to  the  tarantella  and  accepted 
with  thanks,  and  the  remark  that 
their  wine,  too,  had  been  praised 
down  in  the  valley. 

"  Praised  ?"  cried  the  man.  "Ay, 
I  believe  you :  nowhere  on  the  whole 
island  will  you  find  better  wine  than 
on  Felicetto's  little  place.  When  the 
monks  still  lived  up  here  in  the  con- 
vent on  Epomeo  they  would  never 
have  any  other  wine  than  Felicetto's ; 
and  they  are  shrewd  men,  who  know- 
well  what  they  drink." 

He  laughed  again  heartily,  and 
rolled  away  a  monstrous  cask  which 


lay  at  the  end  of  the  garden-walk 
before  the  grotto,  and  closed  the 
entrance  to  it.  "Will  you  see  my 
cellar?  "  he  cried,  out  of  the  darkness 
within. 

I  stepped  past  the  plashing  little 
fountain  to  the  grotto,  which,  after 
Italian  fashion,  was  hewn  in  the  soft 
volcanic  tufa,  but  I  fell  involuntarily 
back,  so  cold  a  stream  of  air  came 
out  against  me. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  best  cellar  on  the 
island,"  he  said,  taking  up  the  long 
siphon.  "  So  cold  an  air  you  probably 
never  felt.  I  never  dare  bring  Gio- 
vanina  in  here.  She  always  wants  to 
come  with  me,  for  she  has  a  great 
fancy  for  the  wine ;  but  she  always 
takes  cold  here." 

"  Here  it  is  quite  as  cold  as  with 
us  at  home  when  the  snow  falls,"  I 
replied,  and  counted  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  the  casks  whose  rows  were 
lost  in  the  darkness.  "  We,  too,  have 
such  grottoes  in  my  home  ;  but  then 
we  build  them  out  of  earth,  and  store 
in  them  the  ice  which  the  wintry  frost 
spreads  over  sea  and  lakes." 

He  lowered  the  siphon,  and  asked 
in  wonder  ;  "  From  what  country  in 
the  world  are  you  then,  that  it  is  so 
cold  there  ? » 

"  From  a  little  country  high  up  in 
the  north,  called  Denmark." 

"Then  have  you  no  wine  there?" 

"  No,  neither  wine  nor  grapes ; 
neither  oranges,  citrons,  almonds,  nor 
paradise-apples." 

"But  what  do  you  grow,  then? 
What  do  you  live  on  ? " 

I  felt  my  Danish  nature  stir  within 
me,  and  said,  with  the  sober  feeling  of 
home-sickness  :  "On  rye — -on the  same 
grain  that  I  saw  them  threshing  below 
there.  We  bake  bread  of  it." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Poor  creature  !  " 
said  he,  "that  we  give  to  our  asses 
when  they  have  foals.  Do  you  hear, 
wife,"  he  cried,  as  he  came  out  with  a 
can  of  golden-yellow  pearling  wine  ; 
"  do  you  hear  ?  the  signore  has  lived 
on  rye :  they  have  nothing  else  but 
rye  there  where  he  comes  from.  He 
is  from  Denmark." 
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"  Poor  man  !  "  said  she  with  the 
deepest  earnestness,  and  held  out  the 
glass,  into  which  her  husband  let  glide 
the  sparkling  stream.  "  He  looks 
right  sturdy,  nevertheless." 

I  grasped  the  full  glass  and  put  it 
to  my  lips.  It  was  a  glorious  wine, 
light  and  sparkling,  like  the  North- 
Italian  Asti,  and  yet  uniting  the 
aroma  of  the  Asti  with  all  the  fire 
and  strength  of  the  Falernian.  As  I 
drank  I  saw  the  man  cast  a  signi- 
ficant glance  towards  his  wife,  and 
observed  that  they  exchanged  a  word 
or  two." 

"  We  take  our  supper  presently," 
she  began  with  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment, "  but  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  wish  to  share  so  simple  fare. 
We  have  only  a  maize  polenta  and 
the  quail  which  Filippo  has  caught — 
yes,  and  then  we  have  fruits,"  she 
added. 

In  her  modest  invitation  there  was 
something  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
yet  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the 
feeling  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  me 
more  especially  because  she  knew  that 
at  home  I  lived  as  poorly  as  the 
donkeys  in  her  country  :  it  was  plain 
that  that  had  given  her  courage.  I 
wished  to  astonish  them  yet  more, 
and  therefore  said  :  "In  my  home  we 
have  butterflies  always.  In  summer 
they  are  bright-coloured,  and  flutter 
from  flower  to  flower,  as  here ;  but 
when  winter  comes  they  lose  their 
splendour,  they  become  glistening 
white,  and  vanish  like  dew  between 
one's  fingers,  if  we  only  touch  them. 
In  summer-time  we  have  the  blue 
glancing  sea,  as  here,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  north  wind  sweeps  over  it, 
it  becomes  hard  and  transparent  like 
glass.  Then  all  the  running  water  in 
the  brooks  and  fountains  stiffens — 
aye,  even  the  rain  hangs  in  crystal 
tears  of  glass  from  the  trees.  Then 
we  bind  under  our  feet  wooden  shoes, 
beneath  which  a  knife-blade  is  fast- 
ened, and  we  can  glide  over  the 
glassy  surface  so  swiftly  that  a  bird 
can  hardly  follow  us." 

The  man  gazed  at  me  in  wonder,  as 
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if  I  were  telling  tales  out  of  another 
world  :  the  daxighter,  too,  who  had 
come  out  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  door-post  in  the  open  porch,  let 
her  beautiful  eyes  rest  inquiringly 
upon  me  with  an  uncertain  expression. 
But  the  woman  looked  up  and  said  : 
"  The  signore  speaks  the  truth.  In 
Denmark  the  white  snow  falls  like 
little  butterflies,  and  the  ice  lies  like 
a  mirror  far  and  wide  upon  the 
waters,  and  men  and  horses  go 
upon  it." 

"  She  is  right/'  said  Felicetto,  as  he 
presently  afterward  went  down  with 
me  into  the  vineyard,  while  wife  and 
daughter  prepared  the  evening  meal. 
"  She  knows  a  great  deal — much  more 
than  I.  She  was  for  some  time  with 
a  Danish  family  in  Naples  :  there  she 
learned  much.  She  has  never  for- 
gotten the  Danes  :  they  must  be  good 
people." 

We  had  come  to  a  steep  slope  of  the 
vineyard  where  the  sun  in  the  fore- 
noon must  glow  with  a  burning  heat, 
for  the  air  was  still  moist  and  warm 
as  in  a  hot-house,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tufa  rocks  the  heat  radiated 
as  from  an  oven.  The  little  mountain- 
spring  which  came  down  from  above 
here  already  flowed  along  as  a  tiny 
brook,  and  with  great  care  was  its 
water  conducted  through  a  multitude 
of  slender  channels,  so  that  the  earth 
looked  almost  like  the  divided  squares 
of  a  chess-board.  On  each  of  these 
little  squares,  which  formed  a  bed  by 
itself,  rioted  a  profusion  of  gigantic 
dark-green  leaves,  whose  veins  glis- 
tened like  gold ;  while  from  beneath 
this  tropical  wealth  of  foliage  peeped 
forth  great  yellow  fruits,  whose 
nature,  however,  on  account  of  the 
rank  leaf-growth,  I  could  not  discover. 

"  What  fruits  are  these  'i  "  I  asked. 

"  Monacellos,"  he  answered. 

"  Monacellos  ?  "  I  repeated  in  as- 
tonishment. "That  is  a  remarkable 
name.  Monacellos  I  thought  were  the 
fugitive  spirits,  who  hide  themselves  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks  and  only  come 
out  when  the  full  moon  shines,  and, 
as  the  capricious  humour  seizes  them, 
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now  lead  the  wanderer  astray,  now 
reveal  to  him  the  course  of  the 
metallic  veins  in  the  hard  rock,  or 
show  him  hidden  treasures  that  were 
buried  by  races  that  vanished  long 
ago." 

"  Then  you  know,  too,  about  the 
monacellos  ?"  he  said,  regarding  me 
with  a  scrutinising  look.  "  Take  hold 
of  this,  signore,  then  you  will  see 
that  it  is  no  spirit." 

He  had  raised  one  of  the  long 
trailing  vines,  and  now-  laid  a  great, 
heavy,  gold-glancing  fruit  in  my  hands. 
It  had  a  wonderfully  rich  and  delicate 
aroma,  almost  like  a  blending  of  the 
perfume  of  roses  and  strawberries,  but 
otherwise  might  at  first  sight  be 
thought  perhaps  something  half-way 
between  melon  and  cucumber.  Its 
rind  was  covered  in  all  directions 
with  a  network  of  delicately-traced 
veins,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  play  of 
the  evening  sun  upon  these  that  lent 
it  a  sheen,  like  gold.  The  shape,  too, 
was  remarkable,  and  although  the 
cucumber  family  is  apt  to  take  the 
most  extraordinary  forms,  yet  I  had 
never  before  seen  this.  The  fruit  had 
on  its  upper  side  a  contraction,  so  that 
a  round  head,  as  it  were,  sat  upon  a 
narrow  neck ;  then  it  spread  out  like 
a  trunk,  and  ended  in  two  projecting 
knobs.  With  but  moderate  fancy  one 
might  readily  imagine  it  a  little  fat- 
paunched  man  taking  his  rest  under 
the  shady  leaves. 

"It  shines  like  gold,"  I  said,  "and 
how  heavy  it  is  !  Such  fruits  I  have 
never  seen  here  on  the  island.  We 
have  never  got  hold  of  them  in  La 
Piccolo,  Sentinella,  and  yet  there  they 
have  good  fruit." 

"No,  that  I  readily  believe,"  he 
laughed.  "  If  one  only  buys  peaches 
and  Japanese  medlars  for  the  stran- 
gers they  are  well  satisfied.  They 
understand  neither  wine  nor  fruits 
as  do  the  Neapolitans.  The  worst  is 
always  good  enough  for  the  English, 
say  the  hotel-keepers.  Besides,  they 
do  not  care  to  pay  a  ducat  a  pound 
for  such  fruit  when  other  sorts  are 
to  be  had  for  a  couple  of  bajocchi. 


No,  these  all  go  straight  to  Naples. 
There,  there  is  a  fruit-dealer  in  the 
market  who  sells  nothing  else." 

He  laid  the  noble  fruit  again  care- 
fully in  its  place,  but  suddenly  another 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he 
bent  down  again  over  the  bed  :  "  We 
will  eat  one  this  evening,"  he  said, 
and  drew  his  broad  pruniug-knife 
from  his  girdle.  "  In  general  we 
never  eat  them  ourselves,  but  to-night 
it  shall  be  a  feast." 

"  It  is  much  too  large,"  I  cried, 
and  drew  back  his  arm. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  asked, 
with  a  sly  look.  "  Wait  till  you 
taste  it." 

Beneath  the  two  great  walnut-trees 
our  table  had  been  spread — one  of 
those  great  broad  tubs  which  are  used 
in  the  vintage,  turned  bottom-upward. 
The  leaves  of  the  vine  and  fig  were 
our  table-cloth,  and  on  them  lay  the 
many-coloured  products  of  the  harvest, 
while  in  the  midst  steamed  a  great 
platter  of  the  yellow  maize  polenta 
with  red  tomatoes.  For  our  lamp, 
there  was  the  moon,  which,  large  and 
bright,  but  yet  with  a  light  wreath  of 
cloud  about  its  brow,  sent  down  single 
glistening  rays  through  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  walnut. 

The  whole  family  were  gathered 
about  the  little  table  where  they  had 
taken  their  places  upon  low  three- 
legged  wooden  stools.  For  me  a 
rush-bottomed  chair  had  been  set,  the 
only  one  in  the  house ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  raised  me  at  a  majestic,  indeed, 
but  very  inconvenient,  height  above 
the  rustic  table,  I  gave  it  up  to  a 
great  brown-striped  cat,  who  from 
thence  with  greedy  eyes  gloated  upon 
the  roasted  quail  which  stood  beside  the 
polenta.  I  myself,  in  spite  of  many 
objections,  rolled  an  empty  keg  to  the 
table,  and  seated  myself  between  the 
mother  and  the  young  maiden  :  the 
little  Giovanina  and  the  young  bird- 
catcher  sat  opposite  to  me  :  an  empty 
stool  waited  for  Felicetto,  who  had 
gone  into  the  house,  apparently  to 
prepare  the  golden  fruit,  as  he  came 
back  bearing  it  in  his  hand  on  a  great 
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burdock-leaf.  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive that  this  was  a  highly  unusual 
event  for  the  whole  family.  Filippo 
wiped  his  lips,  Giovanina  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy,  which  elicited  from  the 
spotted  pointer  a  short  yelp,  and  the 
elder  daughter  smiled — a  most  charm- 
ing quiet  smile.  At  the  same  moment 
the  church-bells  in  the  valley  sounded 
for  the  Are  Maria  :  the  man  took  off 
his  red  cap,  the  children  bowed  their 
heads,  the  wife  silently  cut  the  lus- 
cious fruit — she  had  performed  her 
devotions  as  the  sun  sank  into  the 
sea. 

During  the  short  pause  of  silence 
my  thoughts  flew  instinctively  back  to 
my  rude  native  land.  I  could  not  but 
think  of  a  Danish  peasant-family  in 
their  small  and  musty  room,  taking 
their  evening  meal  of  buckwheat 
groats  or  sour  milk  with  a  slice  of 
black  bread,  while  the  rain  drips  from 
the  straw-thatch  and  the  north-west 
wind  howls  through  the  chimney,  and 
in  my  feeling  of  the  difference  I  broke 
out  involuntarily  with  the  words — 
"  They  call  you  down  below  in  the 
valley  the  Merry  Family  :  they  ought 
to  say  the  Happy  :  never  have  I  seen 
on  so  little  a  spot  of  earth  more 
happiness  than  here." 

The  wife  sent  a  glance  of  assent,  the 
daughter  smiled  yet  more  quietly  than 
before,  but  the  man  burst  out  laugh- 
ingly— "  Happiness  ? — call  you  this  hap- 
piness ?  Look  about  you  and  tell  me 
whether  you  ever  saw  an  unhappier 
man  than  I  ?  Three  children  who  do 
nothing  but  eat,  a  wife  who  wastes 
everything,  and.  a  vineyard  I  must 
take  care  of  alone  :  call  you  that 
happiness?  Aye,  perhaps  all  that 
might  pass  ;  but  the  unhappiest  thing 
for  a  man  is  to  be  married  to  such  a 
wife.  Look  how  homely  she  is,  and 
how  old  :  there  are  more  grey  hairs 
already  than  black." 

She  answered  nothing  to  this  attack 
upon  a  point  on  which  in  general  the 
women  of  the  south  are  so  sensitive  ; 
but  she  put  her  fork  with  a  hasty 
movement  into  the  quail  which  lay 
upon  her  plate,  and  gave  it  to 


Giovanina,  who  at  once  busied  herself 
with  it. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  That  is  the  way  I 
am  treated,"  said  Felicetto  to  me  with  a 
flashing  look  :  "  tyrannised  over  by  my 
wife,  sucked  dry  by  the  municipality 
that  takes  a  third  of  my  income  in 
taxes,  plagued  by  the  commune,  tor- 
mented by  priests  and  customs  officers, 
and  that  you  call  a  happy  man  !  If 
I  had  known  it  all  beforehand,  I 
wouldn't  have  run  off  with  her." 

"  Did  you  run  away  with  your 
wife  ? "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  ran  away  with  her  from 
Naples,"  he  replied,  without  the 
slightest  indication  that  there  was 
anything  unusual  in  the  announce- 
ment. "  She  was "  He  could 

not  finish  the  sentence :  his  wife  had 
risen,  and  while  with  her  right  hand 
she  stopped  his  mouth,  with  the  left 
she  hung  about  his  shoulders  his 
brown  jacket,  for  the  evening  dew 
began  to  fall. 

"  Yes,  it  is  now  so  long  ago  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  it,"  said 
he.  "  When  I  look  at  Annina  there, 
I  am  reminded  that  I  begin  to  be  an 
old  man." 

"  Is  that  your  daughter  ? "  I  cried, 
"  Annina  1  That  name  we  have  with 
us,  too,  at  home." 

"  Does  it  please  you  ? "  asked  the 
wife  with  animation.  "  She  received 
it  in  remembrance  of  the  Danish  lady 
with  whom  I  served :  she  was  such  a 
good  signora." 

The  young  girl  had  blushed  over 
and  over  thus  to  have  become  the 
central  point  of  the  conversation.  She 
was  finely  made  as  the  mother,  though 
far  fuller,  and  from  her  open,  childlike 
countenance  beamed  a  rich  innocent 
joy  in  existence;  but  lively  as  her 
mother  she  was  not. 

"  You  are  betrothed  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered,  blushing  yet 
more   deeply,  and   hiding   under   the 
table  the  hand  which  had  betrayed  her. 
"To  whom?" 

"  To  a  sailor,"  she  answered  softly. 

"  Take  care,"  said  I,  perhaps  with 

unconscious    jealousy  :    "  sailors    are 
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faithless.  We  have  a  Danish  song, 
which  says  they  have  a  love  in  every 
harbour,  and  never  come  a  second  time 
to  any." 

"  But  he  will  come,  that  I  know  for 
certain,"  said  she  with  quiet  feeling  ; 
"  and  when  he  comes  1  shall  be  his 
wife." 

I  regretted  what  I  had  said,  but 
Filippo,  confirming  the  proverb  which 
says  that  all  brothers  know  how  to 
wound  their  sisters  in  the  tenderest 
spot,  said  dryly  :  "  It  was  well  that 
he  got  off  at  Lissa." 

Annina  became  quite  colourless  at 
these  words.  Her  quiet  eyes  flashed, 
and  with  quivering  voice  she  replied  : 
"  Gennaro  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
mishap  at  Lissa.  He  did  not  command 
the  vessel,  and  when  she  sank  he  did 
well  to  leap  overboard  and  be  saved 
like  the  rest." 

"  I  would  have  stayed,"  said  Filippo. 
"  No  Austrian  should  have  drawn  me 
out  of  the  water  to  thrust  me  into 
prison." 

From  the  eyes  of  the  boy  flashed  a 
defiant  decision  which  lent  him  an 
expression  of  beauty.  The  sister  rose, 
and  went  into  the  house.  For  the  first 
time  in  Italy  I  realised  that  among  the 
people,  too,  Lissa  is  an  occasion  for 
mourning,  a  rankling  thorn,  like 
Eckenford  with  us  Danes. 

The  mother  followed  the  daughter 
into  the  house.  The  father  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  he  said  :  "  Lie 
first  in  the  water,  friend,  with  the 
gulls  above  and  the  fishes  beneath  you : 
then  you  can  speak." 

A  little  pause  succeeded,  which 
Felicetto  employed  in  filling  our 
glasses.  Soon  afterward  mother  and 
daughter  came  back  again,  but 
Annina's  eyes  were  still  moist  with 
tears. 

"  Now  taste  this,  signore,"  said  Feli- 
cetto, and  reached  me  on  the  point  of 
his  knife  a  piece  of  the  golden  fruit 
which  till  now  had  lain  untouched  on 
the  table.  "  How  does  it  taste  to 
you?" 

"  That  is  surely  a  pine-apple,"  cried 
I :  "at  least  it  tastes  so." 


"  Yes,  so  they  say,  too,  in  Naples," 
he  remarked,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  and  yet 
it  is  only  a  plain  melon,  but  a  melon 
out  of  Felicetto's  vineyard :  no  other 
yields  such  fruit." 

"  But  where  did  it  get  the  strange 
name  of  monacello  ?  "  I  asked.  "  That 
means,  certainly,  a  little  monk,  one  of 
the  spirits  that  carry  on  their  pranks 
around  Sorrento." 

Felicetto's  smiling  countenance  took 
on  a  more  serious  expression.  "  I 
could  tell  you  something  of  that,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  tone,  but  at  the  same 
moment  his  wife  touched  his  elbow 
and  he  was  silent. 

The  great  slices  of  the  fragrant  fruit 
which  made  their  way  about  the 
table  and  disappeared  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  the  glorious  wine,  and 
the  soft  moonlight  which  played 
brighter  and  brighter  down  through 
the  leaves,  and  in  whose  sheen  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  seemed  to  diffuse 
a  perfume  twice  as  delicious  as  at 
other  times — all  this  brought  about  a 
festive  mood  in  which  the  little  dis- 
sonance was  soon  lost  and  forgotten. 
The  wine  and  the  sweet  air  called  up 
enchanting  visions.  I  understood  now 
how  it  had  fared  with  Ulysses,  when 
he  visited  the  enchanted  gardens  of 
Circe,  and  in  her  society  forgot  his 
faithful  Penelope  and  the  storm-beaten 
Ithaca.  A  couple  of  glasses  more  and 
I  felt  the  most  brotherly  goodwill  for 
all  mankind  :  all  seemed  to  me  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  why  should  one  feel 
any  hesitation  in  asking  such  if  they 
could  dance  the  tarantella. 

"Do  you  hear,  wife?"  said  Feli- 
cetto, and  raised  his  glass.  "  He 
thinks,  perhaps,  we  cannot  dance  the 
tarantella.  Perhaps  he  believes  us  too 
old.  Filippo,  bring  out  the  guitar ; 
and  you,  Annina,  take  the  tambourine 
that  lies  under  the  bed,  and  we'll 
make  a  trial  at  all  events." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  word  taran- 
tella had  touched  all  with  an  electric 
spark.  Filippo  and  Annina  hastened 
into  the  house  to  fetch  the  instru- 
ments. Felicetto  and  his  brisk  little 
wife  in  the  turn  of  a  hand  cleared 
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away  the  remnants  of  the  meal :  even 
Giovanina  tripped  off  with  a  wine-glass, 
whose  contents  she  had  half  emptied 
ere  her  mother  had  time  to  take  it 
from  her. 


II. 

A  medieval  legend  relates  that  the 
tarantella  was  played  for  the  first 
time  by  a  monk,  who  for  the  sake  of  a 
young  maiden  had  sold  himself  to  the 
devil,  and  with  his  help  had  seduced  the 
entire  holy  brotherhood.  This  much 
at  least  we  know,  that  at  one  period 
in  the  Middle  Ages  these  strange 
melodies  took  hold  of  the  population 
of  Southern  Italy  with  a  power  that 
certainly  seemed  demoniacal.  Chil- 
dren danced  in  the  cradle,  old  men  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  sick  had  to 
be  bound  to  their  couches,  women  for- 
sook husbands  and  parents  to  roam 
through  the  land  with  the  reeling 
bands  that  played  the  tarantella  from 
city  to  city.  Even  within  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  cloister  the  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  monks  and  nuns  were 
carried  away  by  the  intoxicating  dance. 
Stately  councillors  and  honourable 
burgomasters  swung  their  legs  with 
such  vigour  that  the  holy  father  in 
Home  was  obliged  to  bring  bann  and 
interdict  to  bear  against  the  seductive 
demons.  But  they  still  live.  Satan's 
brood  are  not  so  easily  put  to 
rout ;  and  when  these  tones  ring 
exultant  through  the  moonlit  night, 
it  is  as  if  fire  flashed  through  the 
blood :  one  cannot  sit  still  :  even  the 
stiff  and  serious  Englishman  hitches 
uneasily  about  on  his  chair  and  moves 
his  thin  grey  legs. 

And  then  this  marvellous  dexterity 
in  eliciting  ravishing  sounds  from 
the  instruments.  Each  man  and 
woman  is  a  born  virtuoso.  The 
tambourine  seems  to  have  been  their 
plaything  in  the  very  cradle.  An- 
nina's  fingers,  that  were  so  tender  and 
small,  whisked  over  the  surface  of 
the  tambourine  like  the  libellula  that 
sports  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
day,  and  whose  wings  the  eye  cannot 


follow.  Filippo's  hand  glanced  over 
the  strings  like  the  shining  silver-fish 
that  dart  from  stone  to  stone  :  never 
did  he  strike  a  false  note,  never  did 
he  look  down  upon  his  instrument : 
his  eyes  followed  a  pair  of  great  bats, 
which,  startled  by  the  noise,  fluttered 
in  irregular  circles  above  our  heads. 

Felicetto  and  his  wife  took  their 
places  on  the  little  level  space  beneath 
the  walnut-trees.  He  raised  both  his 
arms,  she  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
took  hold  of  her  dress  :  a  vigorous 
stroke  of  the  tambourine,  both  salut- 
ing bent  themselves  towards  each 
other,  wheeled  once  about,  stood  with 
raised  arms  on  the  tips  of  their  toes 
- — and  the  tarantella  began. 

Describe  it  ]  Impossible !  Who 
can  depict  the  play  of  the  butterflies 
in  the  warm  sunny  air,  when,  filled 
with  the  longing  of  life  and  love, 
they  hover  in  pairs  over  the  flowers  ] 
Who  will  delineate  the  circling  flight 
of  the  swallows,  when  at  the  evening 
hour  they  flutter  twittering  about  the 
nest  that  shelters  their  young  1  Who 
will  catch  the  movement  of  the  waves 
when  in  still  summer-nights  they  roll 
in  between  the  rocks,  and  with  light 
murmur  in  swaying  plash  form  their 
quickly  dissolving  eddies?  Who  can 
describe  what  is  distinctive  in  the 
smile  of  the  lips,  in  the  glance  of  the 
eye,  in  the  play  of  the  features  that  is 
so  delicate  the  eye  hardly  catches  it  ? 
The  tarantella  can  be  danced,  it  can 
be  seen,  but  to  describe  or  to  paint  it 
— no,  that  is  impossible. 

The  tarantella  is  improvisation  : 
it  is  a  romance  of  Terpsichore,  nar- 
rated by  two  who  love  each  other.  It 
can  also  be  set  forth  by  two  who  do 
not  love  each  other :  then  it  becomes 
comic,  burlesque,  the  love-dream  turns 
into  a  farce.  As  Felicetto  and  his 
wife  danced  it  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  category.  As  the  bee  that 
hovers  about  the  tender  blossom  of 
the  linden  whose  intoxicating  perfume 
attracts  it,  so  did  his  look  hang  true 
and  inquiring  on  hers,  which  in  turn 
smiled  with  deep  inward  tenderness. 
Out  of  every  swaying  bending  move- 
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ment  Eros  peeped  forth ;  but  the 
stronger  the  rustle  of  the  wings  of  the 
god — and  in  the  clang  of  the  tam- 
bourine one  felt  their  mighty  fanning 
— so  much  the  more  she  drew  back,  so 
much  the  more  her  downcast  look 
sought  the  earth  :  she  bent  her  head 
and  while,  light  as  a  Psyche,  she 
hovered  poising  on  the  delicate  little 
foot,  she  seemed  to  me  in  attitude,  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  in  the  graceful 
bend  of  her  head,  so  like  Thorwaldsen's 
dancer,  that  I  was  fairly  startled, 
Felicetto  made  a  wide  sweep  about 
her,  raised  his  arms,  and  sang  : 

' '  Darling,  0  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 
1  hoisted  my  sail 
Over  light-leaping  keel  ; 
I  flew  o'er  the  sea,  as  by  night  flies  the  gull, 
As  the  storm-petrel  flies  from  the  tempest  ; 
Yet  the  sea  was  a  desert — I  saw  thee  not 
there  !  " 

She  answered  : 

"  Hoist  not  thy  sail 

Over  light-leaping  keel, 
Thy  darling  is  not  on  the  ocean." 

He   rattled   his   castanets   once   or 
twice  and  went  on  : 

"  My  darling,  0  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 

In  dim  purple  grot, 

By  whispering  wavelet, 
Sought  I  thee  till  thick  darkness  came  down. 
The  stone,  it  was  moist  as  my  eye  with  tears  ; 

0  darling,  I  found  thee  not  there. " 

She  answered : 

"  Stay  not  to  search 

By  whispering  wave  ! 
Thy  darling  is  not  by  the  sea-shore." 

He  went  on  : 

"  Darling,  0  tell  me  where  art  thou  ? 
I  mounted  the  rock, 
As  the  goat  climbs  the  alp  ; 

1  hung  as  the  swallow  hangs  poised  o'er  the 

gulf, 

As  the  ivy  that  clings  to  the  cliff  side  ; 
Yet  the  rock  was  barren,  I  saw  thee  not 

there." 

She  answered  again : 

"  Oh,  scale  not  the  rock, 

As  the  goat  climbs  the  alp  ; 
Thy  darling  is  not  on  the  mountain." 

Again  he  swung  the  castanets  and 
sang  : 


"  Darling,  0  tell  me  where  art  thou? 
In  the  dim-lighted  wood 
I  searched  every  nook, 
As  the  bee  that  stays  at  each  blossom  and 

leaf, 

As  the  ant  that  examines  each  straw  ; 
Yet  the  wood  it  was  empty,  I  found  thee 
not  there." 

She  answered  as  before  : 

"  Search  not  the  shades 

Of  the  dim-lighted  wood  ; 
Thy  darling  is  not  in  the  forest." 

His  movements,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  interchange,  whose 
cadence  and  rhythmical  turns  have 
been  but  feebly  reproduced,  had  an 
entreating,  supplicating  character. 
Now  movement  as  well  as  melody 
became  livelier,  their  rhythm  changed  : 
he  hovered  about  her  in  narrower 
and  ever  narrower  circles,  while  he 
sang  : 

"  Oh,  then  thou  art  fled 

From  the  island,  0  love, 
As  the  swallow  departeth  in  harvest. 

Who  can  follow  her  flight 

In  the  trailing  clouds  ? 
0  darling,  who  followeth  thee  ? " 

She  answered  softly  and  with 
shame-faced  look  : 

"  With  the  swallows  fly  thou 

To  the  brawling  town, 
There  dwelleth  thy  love,  like  the  swallow. " 

Then  his  gestures  became  threaten- 
ing, and  he  sang  with  raised  voice  : 

' '  I  whet  now  the  steel, 

I  hoist  the  broad  sail 
For  flight  o'er  the  dark-crested  sea. 

I  bear  thee  away 

From  the  brawls  of  the  town  ; 
0  darling,  in  brawling  is  death." 

With  lowered  voice  came  her  answer : 

"  In  brawling  is  death, 

In  the  dungeon  is  woe, 
And  hate  in  the  heart  of  mankind  ; 
She  yearneth,  she  pineth,  thy  darling !  " 

He  bent  down  over  her,  let  both 
castanets  clatter  loud  over  her  head, 
and  sang : 

"  Now  death  be  to  grief, 

And  to  longing  an  end, 
But  joy  to  the  heart  that  endures. 

We  will  fly  to  our  home 

By  the  light  of  the  stars, 
0  darling,  when  midnight  draws  near." 
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She  gave  him  a  look  full  of  glowing 
love : 

"  I  slumber  no  more, 
I  dream  not  again, 
My  soul  is  become  all  ear, 
I  listen,  I  wait,  my  beloved." 

Again  he  sang : 

"  Now  is  midnight  come, 
Now  bright  glow  the  stars, 

And  island-ward  leapeth  our  keel. 
See  where  loom  the  jagged  cliffs 
Over  foam-whitened  strand 

From  the  mist  of  the  morning,  beloved. " 

She  slipped  through  beneath  his 
arms,  and  as  she  bent  toward  him, 
came  the  words  : 

"  As  the  sun,  so  mount 

Now  my  hopes  on  high. 
Lo,  our  vines  on  the  steep  mountain  side  ! 
I  tremble  with  joy,  0  beloved." 

A  vigorous  sweep  of  all  the  strings 
of  the  guitar,  a  stroke  of  the  tam- 
bourine, whose  quivering  vibrations 
rose  high  over  all  the  previous  whirl, 
and  the  dance  was  at  an  end.  Ere  I 
had  quite  recovered  myself,  Felicetto 
had  the  guitar  upon  his  arm,  his  wife 
seized  the  tambourine,  and  Filippo  and 
Annina  stepped  forward. 

The  dance  began  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  a  bow  of  salutation, 
a  quick  whirl,  and  the  music  struck 
up.  But  how  different  was  this 
tarantella  from  the  first.  Annina 
seemed  not  to  have  forgotten  the 
reference  to  Gennaro.  Calm,  measured, 
cold,  she  moved  in  short  alternating 
springs  upon  her  dainty  feet,  but  al- 
ways on  the  same  spot.  Filippo  swept 
in  great  circles,  with  a  shamelessly 
absent-minded  mien  about  her.  Sud- 
denly she  made  a  movement  quick 
as  lightning  toward  him,  drew  back 
again,  and  danced  as  before.  His  cir- 
cles became  narrower,  his  look  more 
interested,  and  with  admirably  panto- 
mimic gesture  and  play  of  feature  he 
gave  the  spectators  to  understand  that 
she  was  really  quite  beautiful  and 
that  it  was  well  worth  one's  while  to 
pay  court  to  her.  He  approaches,  but 
she  frigidly  draws  back :  he  makes  a 
movement  as  if  to  seize  her,  but  she 
turns  her  back  upon  him  and  dances, 
as  it  seems,  profoundly  absorbed  in 


her  own  thoughts.  Then  Filippo' s 
features  assume  an  expression  of 
deeply  comic  despair.  He  whirls  about 
her,  but  with  uncertain  steps  and  tot- 
tering carriage,  as  if  he  could  hardly 
hold  himself  upright  for  grief  at  her 
coldness.  Then  he  fawns  about  her, 
half  dropping  on  one  knee,  with  most 
supplicating  gestures ;  but  as  she 
maintains  her  icy  coldness,  and  as  the 
most  submissive  and  entreating  atti- 
tudes can  win  no  smile  from  her, 
suddenly  he  is  seized  with  all  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  Then  he  descries 
another  young  maiden,  she  is  favour- 
able to  him,  she  smiles  upon  him,  and 
with  a  spring  he  leaves  the  magic 
circle,  while  Annina,  startled  and  with 
looks  of  wonder,  gazes  after  him. 

Such,  perhaps,  was  the  purport  of 
the  little  idyl ;  but,  again  I  say, 
it  is  not  to  be  described  :  one  gets 
instead  of  the  living  work  of  art 
only  a  ballet-programme.  Certainly 
more  than  fifty  times  since  then 
have  I  seen  the  tarantella  danced 
in  Ischia,  at  Sorrento,  at  Capri,  but 
never  have  I  heard  a  laugh  so  from 
the  heart  as  here.  Aye,  when  a  fort- 
night later  I  took  a  fellow-countryman 
up  with  me,  once  more  to  loiter  among 
these  joyous  children  of  Nature  and 
live  over  again  in  memory  the 
vanished  hours,  all  appeared  to  me 
tame  in  comparison  with  what  I  had 
seen  on  that  day.  The  inspiration 
was  wanting :  we  were  constrained 
because — we  were  constrained,  and 
wore  spectacles. 

Meanwhile  it  had  grown  darker : 
the  full  disk  of  the  moon  began 
to  decline  toward  the  sea :  the  last 
note  of  the  quail  had  long  since  died 
away  in  the  wood  ;  and  only  the  shrill 
chirp  of  the  cicada  sounded  like  a 
chorus  of  flageolets  in  the  still  warmth 
of  the  summer-night.  It  was  time  to 
break  up,  and  again  to  seek  out  the 
unfamiliar  rocky  path  and  the  dark 
zigzag  descents  ere  the  moon  -sank  so 
low  that  it  became  impossible.  I 
offered  Felicetto  a  cigar  in  parting, 
and  as  I  handed  him  the  case  bade  him 
keep  it  as  a  memento  of  Denmark. 
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He  looked  at  it  with  open  eyes, 
pushed  it  gently  back  with  his  hand, 
and  said,  laughing  :  "No,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  accept,  it  is  much  too  costly 
a  gift  for  me,  and  you  will  miss  it." 

"  I  will  get  myself  another  in 
Naples,"  said  I.  He  hesitated  a 
moment  longer  and  cast  a  look  toward 
his  wife,  which  seemed  plainly  to  say  : 
"  May  1 1 "  My  eye  met  hers,  she  gave 
me  a  friendly  and  grateful  glance  and 
nodded  to  her  husband.  He  took  the 
cigar  case,  opened  it  and  gazed  at  it 
with  an  undisguised  joy,  like  a  child 
that  receives  a  new  plaything.  Then 
he  laid  it  carefully  in  his  red  woollen 
cap,  and  cried  out,  "  What  a  signore  ! 
Such  a  cigar  case  from  Denmark  I've 
all  my  life  longed  for.  I've  seen  them 
lying  in  the  show-windows  of  the  great 
shops  in  Naples,  but  I  could  never  pay 
so  high  a  price  for  them.  What  eyes 
they  will  make  on  the  piazza  when  I 
come  down  on  Sunday  !  " 

One  more  glass  of  wine  I  had  to 
empty  as  I  took  leave  of  these  people, 
who  are  like  a  mirror  of  the  laughing 
joyous  Nature  amid  which  they  are 
born.  Felicetto  threw  his  jacket  about 
his  shoulders,  whistled  to  the  pointer, 
and  while  his  wife  with  the  small 
Giovanina  on  her  arm  accompanied 
us  to  the  little  gate,  I  sent  a  last 
farewell  greeting  to  the  quiet  Annina, 
to  the  lively  Filippo,  to  the  peaceful 
white  house  and  to  the  Madonna  with 
the  fragrant  flowers. 

The  moonlight  down  here  in  the 
south  has  a  strangely  dazzling  and 
misleading  effect.  It  is  so  still,  so 
cold,  so  clear,  that  one  fancies  he 
can  see  everything  to  the  smallest 
detail ;  but  he  soon  discovers  that  the 
distances  are  illusive,  that  outlines 
have  only  an  apparent  solidity,  that 
the  path  which  the  eye  follows  yonder 
is  only  a  moonbeam  between  the  tree- 
stems,  and  that  the  little  lake  which 
blinks  below  in  the  ravine  is  nothing 
but  the  bare  rock,  whose  flakes  of 
mica  sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the  moon. 
We  had  accordingly  advanced  but  a 
short  distance  into  the  wood,  when 
Felicetto  grasped  my  arm  and  cried, 


"  To  the  left,  signore !  The  way  to 
the  right  there  is  not  good  :  it  leads 
through  the  Dead  Valley." 

"  That  is  a  name  I  never  heard." 
"  And  a  stranger,  too,  never  goes 
there.  The  way  is  bad,  and  the  don- 
key-drivers do  not  like  to  pass  through 
it,  especially  in  the  evening.  There 
are  many  places  here  which  travellers 
never  get  sight  of.  They  ride  wher- 
ever the  donkey-drivers  take  them, 
and  these,  as  I  said,  never  go  there." 

The  romantic  name,  the  Dead 
Valley,  had  at  first  caught  my  atten- 
tion. Felicetto's  words  changed  atten- 
tion into  curiosity.  "  Let  us  go 
there,"  said  I. 

"  Can  you  climb  well,  signore  ?  " 
"  Tolerably  well." 
"  And  are  not  afraid  ?  " 
"  Not  in  the  least.     I  have  ascended 
Epomeo  on  the  steep  side.     I  am  not 
subject  to  dizziness." 

"  No,  that  I  did  not  mean,"  said 
Felicetto,  with  a  long  look  toward  the 
valley. 

"  No  ?    What  then  ?  " 
"  Ah,  they  say  so  many  things  here 
on  the  island.     But  no  matter,  let  us 
go,  there  are  two  of  us." 

Felicetto  turned  to  the  right  and 
then  struck  into  a  narrow  path.  I 
followed  him,  but  he  spoke  now  no 
word.  After  some  distance  he  sud- 
denly stopped  beside  two  mighty 
masses  of  rock  which  had  rolled 
down  from  above,  and  between  which 
the  path  wound  as  through  a  gigantic 
natural  gateway. 

"Now  carefully,  signore!"  said  he, 
and  plunged  down  into  the  darkness. 

I  followed  him,  and  as  I  felt  my 
way  forward  with  my  hands  I  ob- 
served that  the  two  halves  of  the  rock 
belonged  to  each  other ;  that  it  was 
not  two  blocks  which  had  rolled  down, 
but  one  monstrous  mass  which  the 
might  of  the  giants  had  burst  asunder. 
Before  me  shone  a  bright  ray  of  moon- 
light, like  a  star  in  the  darkness : 
suddenly  it  was  obscured  and  I  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  as  if  the  rocks 
might  close  and  I  myself  be  converted 
into  a  sort  of  fossil  insect. 
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"  Your  hand,  signore  !  "  I  heard 
Felicetto's  voice  say  close  beside  me. 
"So  !  now  the  ground  rises.  Stoop  a 
little." 

Again  glimmered  the  star  which 
Felicetto's  hand  had  eclipsed  :  a  couple 
of  steps,  Ave  crept  out  of  a  narrow 
opening  and  now  stood  on  the  brink  of 
a  sheer  descent,  whose  depth  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate. 

"This  is  the  Dead  Yalley,  "  said 
Felicetto,  pointing  down  with  his 
hand. 

Had  he  said,  "  This  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  death,"  it  would  not  have 
surprised  me.  Before  me  the  earth 
sank  away  like  a  huge  dark  cauldron, 
at  whose  bottom  even  the  bright 
moonlight  was  changed  into  dark- 
ness. No  tree,  no  bush,  no  flower 
was  to  be  discerned  there :  it  was 
as  if  life  and  death  were  severed 
by  a  sharp  boundary  line,  and  on 
this  border  we  stood.  At  our  feet, 
broom,  myrtle,  ferns,  and  tall  torch- 
weed  in  wild  profusion  :  below,  black 
formless  masses  of  rock,  full  of  rents, 
fissures  and  cavernous  recesses,  pitched 
hither  and  thither,  piled  up  on  each 
other,  steeply  overhanging  as  if  ready 
to  fall,  torn,  splintered,  jagged  and 
angular  ;  as  if  one  of  the  craters  of  the 
moon  had  suddenly  emptied  its  con- 
tents on  the  earth,  and  the  latter  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  reduce  the  chaotic 
masses  to  order. 

"People  say  so  many  things  here 
on  the  island,"  thought  I,  as,  led  by 
Felicetto's  shadow,  I  began  the  descent. 
And  in  truth,  if  there  are  spirits  of 
darkness  who  make  their  sport  of  man- 
kind, they  must  choose  this  spot  for 
their  abiding-place. 

"Pat!  pat!  pat!"  sounded  close 
beside  me.  "  Pat,  pat !  "  echoed  from 
a  gigantic  lava  block  on  the  other  side 
and  directly  over  my  head. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  cried  I  to  Felicetto, 
and  stopped  short.  "  Yonder  is  cer- 
tainly some  one  calling  to  us." 

"It  is  only  the  lava-hens,"  replied 
Felicetto.  "They  roost  everywhere 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks  :  they  don't 
care  where." 


At  this  moment  a  shrill  alarm-clock 
went  off  close  at  hand  between  the 
rocks.  I  started  aside,  but  Felicetto 
reassured  me  by  laughingly  naming 
some  other  nocturnal  bird  or  beast, 
and  we  went  on.  By  a  peculiar 
combination  of  gliding,  rolling,  walk- 
ing, and  sliding,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  lost  all  that  could  properly  be  called 
dignity  or  decorum,  I  reached  the 
bottom  in  a  condition  as  if  I  had 
been  in  a  Russian  vapour- bath. 

"  Rest  awhile  on  this  stone,  signore," 
said  Felicetto.  "We  have  still  some 
distance  to  go  through  the  gorge,  but 
then  we  shall  be  already  close  by 
Casarnicciola." 

"  Can  one  drink  this  water  1 "  I 
asked,  and  pointed  to  a  little  spring 
whose  water  ran  by  close  before  us. 

Felicetto  smiled  again,  and  picked 
up  a  broken  twig  which  lay  beneath 
one  of  the  lava  blocks.  He  took  his 
knife,  sharpened  the  twig,  and  then 
thrust  it  with  all  his  force  into  the 
earth.  As  he  drew  it  out  again,  a 
little  jet  of  water  spirted  out  of  the 
hole  and  a  white  vapour  hovered  like 
a  mantle  about  it.  I  bent  down — the 
water  was  scalding  hot. 

A  strange  feeling  seized  me.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  regard  mother 
earth  as  our  steadfast  possession,  to 
which  we  can  trust  ourselves  with 
security.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  heard 
it  said  that  this  earth  in  its  interior 
seethes  and  ferments,  that  monstrous 
masses  of  fire  glow  in  its  depths ;  but 
these  accounts  pass  by  us  like  idle 
tales  or  fantastic  dreams.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  seemed  changed.  Humboldt's 
words,  "  The  rind  of  the  earth  corre- 
sponds to  the  shell  of  the  egg,  the 
internal  fires  to  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  egg,"  acquired  such  a  living  force, 
that  I  already  saw  this  shell  bursting 
and  the  glowing  lava  rushing  forth 
through  the  rents.  Who  could  tell 
how  thick  it  might  be  on  the  very 
spot  where  we  stood? 

"It  is  a  pity  we  haven't  any  eggs 
with  us,  else  we  might  cook  them 
here,"  said  Felicetto,  and  went  on 
stirring  the  stick  about  in  the  hole,  so 
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that  the  white  vapours  rolled  forth  in 
waves.  I  broke  out  laughing  at  the 
extremely  different  ways  in  which  our 
thoughts  had  busied  themselves  with 
the  same  subject.  Confidence  returned 
on  the  instant :  such  power  has  the 
ludicrous  to  overcome  the  terrible. 

"  Tell  me,  Felicetto,"  I  asked,  "  how 
did  it  happen  that  you  ran  away  with 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  get  her  in  any  other 
way,"  he  replied,  and  bored  the  stick 
into  the  earth,  so  that-  new  columns 
of  steam  rose  about  us. 

"  Tell  me  something  more  about  it : 
it  interests  me." 

"  Ay,  that  is  another  matter," 
said  Felicetto,  and  put  the  cigar-case, 
which  he  had  taken  out,  back  into  his 
cap.  "  I  didn't  suppose  such  trifles 
could  be  entertaining." 

Naive  Felicetto  !  How  untouched 
by  the  artificial  refinements  of  our 
civilisation !  An  elopement  was 
for  you  a  very  simple,  every -day 
affair. 

"My  wife  is  from  Lacco,  down 
below  there,"  he  began,  seeming 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  his  words. 
"She  is  called  Eestituta,  like  the 
patron  saint  of  Ischia,  whose  church, 
too,  stands  down  below.  I,  however, 
am  from  Casamicciola,  and  when  we 
came  to  know  each  other  I  was  a 
donkey-driver. ' ' 

"  A  donkey-driver  !  "  I  interruped 
him,  and  called  to  mind  the  words  of 
a  friend  who  had  travelled  much  in 
Italy,  and  who  always  maintained  that 
the  priests  and  the  donkey-drivers  were 
the  greatest  of  Don  Juans. 

"  Yes,  donkey-driver,"  he  repeated, 
smiling.  "That  isn't  much,  and  it 
went  right  hard  with  me  in  those 
days.  My  comrades  called  me  la 
pecora,  because  I  hadn't  any  house 
and  garden  like  the  rest,  but  had  to 
sleep  in  the  open  field  or  in  an  ass's 
stall,  and  yet  1  was  thinking  of  marry- 
ing the  prettiest  girl  in  Lacco,  for  that 
she  was,  signore.  But  my  earnings 
were  small :  it  is  no  longer  now  as  it 
used  to  be.  Once  one  could  earn  a 
lira  and  a  half  every  day,  now  the 


strangers  travel  by  the  red  hand- 
books and  haggle  about  a  bajocco.  I 
myself  had  to  hire  a  donkey  of  some 
one  else  and  pay  a  lira  a  day  for  it, 
and  the  saddle  cost  me  five  bajocchi, 
so  you  can  easily  see  there  was  not 
very  much  left." 

So  far  Felicetto  had  got,  and  seemed 
about  to  initiate  me  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  donkey-driver's  craft, 
when  he  suddenly  checked  himself, 
and  gazed  with  straining  eyes  toward 
the  black  shadow  which  one  of  the 
fallen  blocks  of  lava  cast  across  the 
bottom  of  the  burnt-out  crater. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  continued 
to  stare  so  fixedly  toward  the  same 
spot  that  I  began  to  fear  some  serious 
danger  was  at  hand. 

"  Is  it  robbers,  Felicetto  ?  "  I  asked, 
and  grasped  his  arm. 

"  No,  no — Holy  Virgin,  help  us  ! 
If  it  was  only  that  !  Look,  yonder, 
half  way  up  the  rock  :  it  is  coming 
down  to  us  !  "  he  whispered  in  terror. 

My  eyes  followed  his,  and  I  really 
thought  I  could  make  out,  up  on  the 
rock,  a  little  brown  man  standing 
there,  with  a  monstrous  hat  on  his 
head,  nodding  to  us.  Just  then  a  single 
cicada  uttered  a  shrill  chirp  and  ceased 
again  as  abruptly,  as  if  frightened 
at  its  own  note,  so  that  the  sudden 
stillness  after  the  sound  made  the 
silence  yet  more  uncanny.  All  at 
once  the  little  man  sprang  with  a  leap 
down  from  the  rock,  and  we  could 
plainly  hear  the  stones  rattle ;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  fell  and 
remained  lying  in  the  black  ashes. 

"  Now  he  is  gone,"  said  Felicetto 
in  a  perceptibly  relieved  tone.  "  Come, 
signore,  let  us  go.  It  is  not  good  to 
loiter  in  these  places  in  the  night 
time." 

I  had  in  Sorrento,  as  well  as  on 
Ischia,  heard  of  an  apparition  which 
they  called  monacello,  and  described 
now  as  a  little  man  with  a  miner's 
lantern  in  his  hand,  now,  as  the  name 
indeed  indicated,  as  a  little  monk  with 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head  ;  but 
I  had  never  been  able  to  learn  any- 
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thing  satisfactory  about  it.  Now  this 
occurred  to  me  again,  and  I  asked, 
"  "Was  it  a  monacello  ?  " 

Felicetto  made  a  sign  of  the  cross 
that  might  have  served  for  two,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  We  walked 
forward  toward  a  cleft  that  opened 
in  one  side  of  the  crater  basin. 
Suddenly  we  heard  a  plaintive  bleat- 
ing. Felicetto  did  not  turn  about,  but 
I  looked  back.  Out  there  in  the  moon- 
light stood,  clear  and  distinct,  a  young 
kid.  About  its  neck  it  wore  a  broken 
cord  :  between  its  horns  had  become 
entangled  a  quantity  of  dry  brambles 
and  ivy-runners,  which  stood  out  in 
wild  confusion  in  all  directions.  The 
creature  seemed  to  have  lost  its  way, 
and  bleated  again  pitifully, 

"  It  is  a  goat  that  has  strayed,"  said 
I.  "  Oughtn't  we  to  take  it  with  us, 
Felicetto  ?  Here  it  must  perish  :  there 
isn't  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of 
water  near  here." 

"  Let  it ! "  said  Felicetto,  and  walked 
on. 

The  beast  bleated  again  lamentably, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  lay  a  human 
despair  in  its  voice. 

"  Felicetto,"  said  I,  "  you  ran  away 
with  your  wife  and  are  you  afraid  of  a 
goat  ? " 

"It  is  sent  by  the  monacello  to 
beguile  us,"  he  replied.  "If  we  try 
to  catch  it,  it  will  run  away  to  fool  us 
till  we  tumble  into  some  hole  or 
spring.  I  know  their  ways." 

For  the  third  time  it  bleated,  and 
its  voice  sounded  almost  like  a  cry. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  catch  it,"  said 
I,  and  turned  about. 

"  The  path  leads  over  yonder  by 
the  cleft,"  said  Felicetto,  without  look- 
ing back.  "I  will  wait  beside  the 
great  stone." 

Hardly  had  I  turned  about  when 
the  beast,  too,  wheeled,  and  with  short 
springs  hopped  away.  I  ran  after  it, 
but  in  its  fright  at  seeing  itself  pur- 
sued it  ran  all  the  faster  over  ground 
where  I  could  go  but  slowly.  Then  I 
bethought  me  of  a  manoeuvre,  of  which 
I  had  seen  the  shepherds  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  avail  themselves.  I  seized  one 


of  the  stones  with  which  the  earth 
was  thickly  bestrewn,  and  threw  it  so 
that  it  fell  directly  before  the  kid.  It 
stood  still,  frightened,  and  two  minutes 
later  I  brought  it  in  triumph  to  Feli- 
cetto, who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cleft.  He  stood  up, 
and  looked  doubtfully  first  at  me  and 
then  at  the  goat. 

"  Now,"  asked  I,  "  who  was  right  ?  " 

Felicetto  went  on  gazing  at  the 
creature,  then  he  said  :  "  What  a  fool 
a  man  may  be,  signore !  It  is  my 
own  goat,  that  ran  away  from  me  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

I  laughed  at  his  surprise,  and  slowly 
we  walked  down  the  moonlit  gorge, 
where  the  friendly  Oasamicciola  smiled 
upon  us  from  amid  its  gardens  and 
vineyards.  When  we  came  upon  the 
high-road,  where  the  five  black  crosses 
stand  and  where  seats  are  hewn  in  the 
rock  before  the  Madonna,  he  knelt 
down  and  said  a  prayer.  Then  he 
took  the  cigar-case  out  of  his  cap,  and 
said  :  "This  you  must  take  back." 

"  What  for  ?  "  I  asked  in  surprise. 

"Because  I  am  ashamed  that  up 
yonder  I  ran  away  from  you  like  a 
little  child,  and  that  you  rewarded  me 
by  finding  my  goat  again.  That  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself." 

I  opened  the  case  and  took  out  a 
cigar.  "  You  shall  give  me  this  as  a 
penalty,"  said  I.  "And  further,  you 
shall  tell  me  all  you  know  of  the 
monacello  as  if  I  were  your  father 
confessor,  else  I  shall  not  forgive 
you." 

He  sat  himself  down  by  me  on  the 
bench  and  began. 

"  In  old  days  there  were  no  mona- 
cellos  in  Ischia.  The  monks  led  an 
upright  and  God-fearing  life.  There 
were  many  convents  here,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  was  San  Nicolo,  that 
which  you  have  seen  over  yonder  on 
Epomeo,  where  now  only  a  single 
monk  remains." 

"  He  whom  they  call  the  Hermit  ?  " 

"The  same  :  he  is,  however,  a 
rascally  fellow,  who  fleeces  strangers 
and  makes  himself  boozy  with  the 
money.  That  I  often  had  occasion  to 
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know  as   a    donkey-driver.      He   will 
become  a  monacello  when  he  dies." 

"  The     monacellos,    then,    are     the 
spirits  of  godless  monks]  " 

"  Yes,  signore  ;  when  a  monk  dies  he 

either  goes  direct  to  Paradise,   if   he 

has  lived  according  to  the  rules  of  his 

order,  or  becomes  a  saint,  if  he  has 

done    more  than  these  require.     But 

those  who  have  transgressed  the  laws 

of   the   convent   find   no   rest.     They 

shrivel  together  in   their  coffins,  and 

when  these  can  no  longer  retain  them 

they  wander  about  in  rocks  and  caves 

and  hollow  places.     There  they  must 

go  on  in  the  same  evil  courses  which 

they  followed  in  their  lifetime,    and 

when  the  full  moon  shines  they  carry 

on  their   pranks   through   the    whole 

night.     Then  it  is  open  to  them  to  do 

good  or  evil  to  mankind,  as  they  please. 

For  every  good  deed  they  do,  one  of 

their  sins   is   blotted  out ;  and  when 

they  have  painfully  erased    them  all 

they  themselves  vanish  away   like    a 

breath,  and  ascend,  when  the  morning 

comes,  to  the   ranks  of   the   blessed. 

But  there  are  others  who  even  after 

death   are    so  hardened  in  their  evil 

ways     they    they    will    do     nothing 

good.     It  makes   them   sport  to"  fool 

mankind,     to     plague    and     torment 

them ;  but  for  every  evil  deed  they  do 

they  shrivel  more  and  more  together, 

till  at   last  they  are  no  bigger   than 

ants.     These  last  are  the  worst  6f  all, 

because  one  cannot  be  safe  from  them 

anywhere.       They     creep     by    night 

through  the  key-holes   of  the    doors  : 

they  change   children  in   the   cradle, 

and  mumble  incantations  over  mothers 

so  that  they  can  have  no  more  babies  : 

they  let  loose  the  asses  in  their  stalls 

and  ride  off  on  them  like  a  whirlwind  ; 

and    they    entice    cattle    down    into 

ravines  out  of  which  we  can  never  get 

them  up  again.     In  old  times  there 

were  none  of  these  sprites  ;  but  now  we 

have  them  all  over  the  island,  and  this 

was  the  way  it  came  about.   One  night 

there   raged  a  fearful  storm,  so  that 

down  by  Lacco  the  waves  dashed  high 

over  the  rock  we  call  the   Mushroom. 

That  they've  never  done  since,  and  it's 


now  many  hundred  years  ago  that  this 
happened.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm 
the  fishermen  saw  a  boat  coming  from 
far  out  on  the  sea,  and  gliding  over  the 
waves  as  light  as  if  it  had  been  a 
swan's  feather.  It  carried  neither 
sail  nor  rudder,  and  could,  indeed,  in 
such  a  tempest  have  made  no  use  of 
them.  None  the  less  did  it  bear 
straight  for  the  Mushroom,  like  a 
cabriolet  rolling  through  the  streets  of 
Naples.  When  it  came  to  the  rock 
all  the  fishermen  thought  now  it  must 
be  dashed  in  pieces,  but  at  the  same 
instant  came  a  monstrous  wave,  lifted 
it  clear  over  the  Mushroom,  and 
landed  it  high  and  dry  on  the  piazza  in 
Lacco.  In  the  boat  sat  a  fat  monk 
in  a  brown  cloak,  and  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  fishermen  he  was  as 
dry  as  if  he  had  been  walking  the 
highway  on  a  July  day  :  some  even 
assert  that  his  feet  were  dusty.  The 
first  thing  he  asked  for  was  a  can  of 
wine,  and  that  they  gave  him  forth- 
with. But  as  he  drank  the  wine  he 
did  not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  it,  but  dipped  his  fore  and  little 
fingers  in  it  as  if  he  were  exorcising 
the  Evil  One,  so  that  many  wondered 
at  it.  All,  however,  were  agreed  that 
he  must  be  a  very  holy  man  to  have 
escaped  the  storm  in  such  a  fashion, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  was  taken  up  by 
the  abbot  to  San  Nicolo  on  Mount 
Epomeo.  From  that  day  forward  the 
monks  brought  their  wine  from  the 
valley  below,  for  the  holy  brother,  as 
they  called  him,  understood  the  art 
of  turning  water  into  wine,  as  Christ 
once  did  in  Cana.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  Epomeo  wine  has  become  so 
famous  that  strangers  drink  it  to  this 
day,  though  it  is  the  vilest  stuff  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  said  that  certain 
holy  sisters  here  on  the  island  still 
have  some  wine  from  that  time, 
though  it  is  very  hard  to  be  come  at. 
Soon  after  the  monk  had  come  here 
the  abbot  died,  and  then  the  holy 
brother  was  chosen  abbot  in  his  place. 
But  now  it  soon  appeared  whence  he 
came.  Such  carousing  and  rioting 
went  on  up  there  in  the  convent  that 
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the  drinking  songs  of  the  monks  could 
be  heard  down  in  the  valley.  There 
was  no  longer  any  reading  of  mass,  or 
any  bell  for  the  Ave  Maria:  on  the 
other  hand  one  pretty  lass  after 
another  disappeared  from  Lacco  and 
Casamicciola,  and  nobody  knew  where 
they  went,  for  they  were  never  seen 
any  more.  One  evening,  while  they 
were  drinking  and  singing  their  merri- 
est up  there,  a  fearful  storm  came  up 
over  the  sea  in  exactly  the  same 
quarter  from  which  the  holy  brother 
had  come.  It  rolled,  a  billowy  sea  of 
cloud,  over  the  island,  spread  out  over 
Lacco  and  struck  the  chapel,  where, 
in  remembrance  of  the  holy  brother, 
his  boat  was  preserved.  This  and  the 
chapel  were  burned.  Next  the  tem- 
pest wrapped  itself  like  a  mantle 
about  the  summit  of  Epomeo,  and 
towards  midnight  a  ruddy  light  was 
seen  up  there,  from  which  all  knew 
that  the  convent  was  on  fire.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  storm  had  passed 
off,  people  went  up  to  give  help,  but 
there  was  almost  nothing  left  to  save. 
The  lightning  had  first  struck  the 
church,  and  afterwards  the  refectory, 
where  all  the  brothers  were  assembled. 
Both  buildings  were  burnt  down,  and 
of  the  convent  there  still  stood  only 
the  cells  which  had  been  hollowed  out 
in  the  mountain  itself.  The  holy 
brother  and  seven  of  the  monks  had 
been  struck  dead  by  the  lightning  : 
many  of  the  others  had  lost  their 
speech,  or  were  lamed  for  life.  From 
that  day  the  convent  fell  more  and 
more  into  decay ;  but  during  the  same 
night  the  vineyard-watchers  saw  the 
first  monacello,  and  since  then  they 
have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
island." 

Felicetto  rose,  but  I  drew  him  down 
again  on  the  bench. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Felicetto,  how  was 
it  that  you  met  the  monacello  ?  " 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  as- 
tonishment and  asked  :  "How  did  you 
know  of  that,  signore  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,"  I  replied,  smiling,  and 
led  by  a  sort  of  association  of  ideas, 
"  the  monacellos  down  here  and  the 


monacellos  up  there  in  your  vineyard 
have  something  to  do  with  each  other. 
Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  strange  story,  which 
I  have  never  told  to  any  one  but  my 
wife,"  said  Felicetto,  hesitating  ;  "  but 
if  it  interests  you,  signore,  I  will  tell 
it  you  exactly  as  it  happened  to  me. 
In  the  first  times  after  I  had  carried 
off  my  wife  from  Naples  things  went 
right  hard  with  us.  The  old  folks 
would  give  us  nothing  at  all,  as  in- 
deed we  had  expected,  and  if  one  sets 
up  housekeeping  on  nothing  he  is  sure 
to  have  his  fill  of  trouble  at  first.  So 
one  morning  I  had  been  down  there 
in  Lacco  to  sell  a  goat,  the  only  one 
we  owned  at  that  time.  Towards 
sundown,  as  I  was  about  going  home, 
I  met  Beppo,  one  of  my  former  com- 
rades, who  had  that  day  let  asses  to 
an  English  family,  and  had  his 
pockets  full  of  money.  I  don't  know 
how  it  came  about,  but  I  fell  to 
thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  remained  a 
donkey-driver,  and  to  get  rid  of  my 
thoughts  I  went  with  him  to  fat 
Giuseppe's,  who  then  kept  an  inn. 
When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  glasses 
it  came  over  me  that  it  was  a  great 
sin  for  me  to  sit  there  drinking  up  the 
money  while  my  poor  wife  at  home 
had  hardly  dry  bread  for  herself  and 
Annina,  who  was  just  born,  and  I  felt 
so  enraged  with  myself  that  I  drank 
yet  more  to  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science. Soon  after  Beppo  proposed  a 
game  of  cards,  as  we  both  had  money 
in  our  pockets,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  I  might  perhaps  win 
everything  and  go  home  with  a  new 
goat  and  money  into  the  bargain. 
Just  as  we  had  begun  our  play  there 
came  in  a  little  withered  monk,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before.  The  land- 
lord said  he  was  from  Naples.  He  took 
a  place  at  our  table  and  sat  quite  still 
looking  on.  When  he  had  sipped  a 
little  of  his  wine  he  asked  :  '  Are  you 
the  Felicetto  that  ran  away  with 
Lorenzo's  daughter  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  answered  gruffly,  for  I 
had  just  lost. 
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" '  That  was  cheeky,"  said  he,  and 
snickered  away  to  himself  in  a  strange, 
silent  fashion.  I  stared  at  him  and 
he  went  on.  '  And  now  you  are  play- 
ing here,  and  she  is  waiting  for  you 
with  the  child.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered  angrily,  for  I 
lost  again. 

"'There's  cheek  for  you,'  said  he, 
and  snickered  away  again  to  himself 
as  if  it  afforded  him  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction. 

"  I  moved  my  chair  'so  as  to  turn 
my  back  to  him  and  went  on  with  my 
game.  But  every  time  I  lost  I  heard 
him  snickering  behind  me  and  mut- 
tering, '  There  was  cheek,  hee,  hee : 
there  was  cheek ! '  I  was  furious 
at  the  luck,  furious  at  myself,  and 
furious  at  the  monk.  I  had  drawn  my 
knife,  and  I  committed  a  great  sin, 
signore.  I  struck  out  at  him  with  all 
my  force,  but  the  knife  stuck  fast  in 
the  empty  chair.  The  monk,  all  said, 
had  drunk  up  his  wine  and  gone  out 
more  than  half  an  hour  before.  I 
went  out  into  the  moonlit  night,  and 
as  it  was  already  late  climbed  up  the 
path  that  leads  into  the  Dead  Valley. 
This  way  was  somewhat  shorter,  yet 
in  reality  I  was  in  no  haste  to  get 
home.  Not  because  she  would  scold 
me,  signore,  do  not  think  that ;  but 
because  she  would  be  so  grieved  and 
go  about  so  still  and  sad,  without  ever 
smiling.  That  makes  me  feel  like 
stifling  :  that  I  can't  bear.  So  I  fell 
to  reckoning  with  myself,  and  I  found 
I  was  a  rascally  fellow,  that  couldn't 
break  off  his  old  habits  and  had  never 
deserved  such  a  wife,  who  worked  for 
him  and  drudged  till  her  hair  turned 
grey,  for  that  is  how  it  came  to  be 
grey,  signore,  so  much  earlier  than  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Suddenly  I 
thought  of  the  monacello,  and  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  it  had  been  he 
who  had  enticed  me  to  play  away  all 
my  money.  All  at  once  there  came 
over  me  a  strange  dread  of  going 
through  the  Dead  Yalley,  and  yet  on 
the  other  hand  a  great  desire  to  do  so  : 
it  seemed  somehow  as  if  I  might  there 
get  hold  of  my  money  again.  I  thought 


he  would  not  take  the  knife-thrust 
very  ill  of  me,  because  one  certainly 
cannot  harm  a  dead  man  by  stabbing 
him.  As  I  entered  the  valley — it  was 
in  the  month  of  May — all  was  as 
bright  and  as  clear  as  day.  The  black 
lava-blocks  lay  like  coffins  in  a  re- 
ceiving tomb  :  I  could  recognise  each 
hollow  and  each  crevice  in  them,  but 
the  valley  itself  was  so  lonely  and 
desolate  that  I  almost  started  at  my 
own  shadow.  All  the  while  I  had,  as 
it  were,  an  inward  feeling  that  I  must 
meet  the  monacello.  I  was,  therefore, 
not  particularly  concerned  when  I 
heard  something  stir  behind  a  mass  of 
rock  and  saw  a  black  shadow  move 
under  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  walked 
directly  towards  it,  and  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  became  aware  that  it 
was  my  own  goat  which  lay  there, 
just  as  it  did  to-night.  I  was  about 
to  seize  it  but  it  ran  away  before  me, 
and  every  time  I  thought  I  had  it,  it 
was  just  out  of  my  reach.  Suddenly 
it  stood  still  before  a  cleft,  gave  a 
little  spring,  and  was  gone.  I  sprang 
down  into  the  hollow  to  follow  it,  for 
the  goat,  at  any  rate,  I  was  determined 
to  have.  But  that  was  not  so  easy  :  the 
pass  grew  narrower  and  narrower,  the 
rocky  walls  towered  up  higher  and 
higher,  and  at  last  shut  in  so  close 
above  me  that  I  felt  the  cold  mountain- 
water  fall  in  drops  on  my  face.  All 
at  once  it  widened  into  a  sort  of 
chamber,  and  there  stood  the  goat  lick- 
ing up  the  sparks  from  a  forge,  while 
the  little,  thin,  dried-up  monk  blew 
the  bellows. 

"  '  Well,  is  it  you,  Felicetto  ? '  said 
he  :  '  that  is  cheeky,  hee,  hee  ! ' 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  into 
the  earth  with  terror,  for  his  cloak  was 
bloody,  and  the  blood  was  trickling 
from  a  wound  in  his  breast. 

" '  You  gave  me  a  poke  with  the 
knife,'  he  laughed  :  '  that  was  cheeky ; ' 
and  then  he  grinned  such  an  evil  grin 
with  his  meagre  sunken  features  that 
I  was  conscious  of  a  wish  to  do  it 
again.  He  went  on  blowing  the  bel- 
lows so  that  the  sparks  flew  all  about, 
and  every  time  the  goat  sprang  after 
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them  and  licked  them  up  as  if  they  had 
been  green  almonds.  '  There's  cheek, 
now,  ain't  there  ?  '  grinned  the  monk. 
'  Take  your  goat,  Felicetto,  hee,  hee, 
take  your  goat ! ' 

"  As  he  spoke  he  seized  with  his 
naked  fingers  a  great  lump  of  glowing 
gold  that  lay  in  the  forge  and  threw  it 
towards  me. 

" '  Jesu  Maria ! '  I  cried,  and 
crossed  myself,  and  in  an  instant 
monk,  goat,  forge,  and  bellows  had 
vanished,  only  the  lump  of  gold  still 
lay  there,  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  I 
stooped  down  and  touched  it  carefully, 
but  it  was  quite  cold.  So  then  I  put 
it  in  my  cap,  and  though  it  was  heavy 
as  a  stone  yet  I  bore  it  off  with  a  light 
heart,  so  rich  I  had  verily  never  been. 
When  I  got  home  I  hid  the  lump 
under  the  bed.  Restituta  and  the 
child  were  asleep.  The  next  morning 
I  waked  up  pretty  late :  Restituta 
was  out  in  the  vineyard  at  work. 
I  hastened  down  to  her  and  told  her 
everything,  but  she  shook  her  head 
and  said  I  had  been  drunk.  Now  I 
was  angry  and  sprang  into  the  house 
to  look  under  the  bed.  But,  good 
heavens,  how  she  laughed  at  my  fright, 
when  instead  of  the  lump  of  gold  I 
found  a  rotten  melon  in  my  hands — 
that  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  gift 
of  the  monacello.  Full  of  anger  and 
chagrin  I  seized  the  melon  and  buried 
it  in  the  corner  of  the  garden.  Not 
till  I  knew  it  was  under  ground  did 
I  begin  to  have  a  feeling  of  security 
again.  But  Restituta  embraced  me 
and  scolded  me  as  gently  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  stall  there  stood  the  goat  as  usual. 
My  father-in-law  had  felt  a  touch  of 
human  sympathy  in  our  need  and 
had  bought  the  goat  in  Lacco  and 
sent  it  up  here.  From  that  day  I 
drank  no  wine  for  a  year,  and  have 
never  again  touched  a  card.  Those 
were  two  things  which  I  imposed  on 
myself  as  punishment.  But  strange 
it  was  to  see  how  from  that  morning 
everything  grew  bright  and  friendly 
about  me.  The  vines  had  no  disease, 
the  olive-trees  bore  double,  and  I  often 


thought  whether  the  monacello  had 
not  been  one  of  the  good  sort  and  had 
a  finger  in  all  this.  One  day  in  the 
summer  I  went  to  the  corner  where  I 
had  buried  the  melon,  and  what  a 
sight  I  saw  there  !  The  whole  ground 
was  covered  with  great  dark-green 
leaves,  of  which  some  shone  like  silver, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  golden-yellow  flowers,  so 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 
All  this  had  burst  forth  out  of  the 
spot  where  I  had  buried  the  mona- 
cello's  lump  of  gold.  I  called  Resti- 
tuta, and  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
tear  the  whole  up  and  throw  it  away  ; 
but  she  took  delight  in  the  beautiful 
leaves  and  advised  me  to  wait  and  see 
what  would  become  of  it.  In  August 
the  first  fruits  ripened,  and  it  was 
marvellous  how  sweet  and  juicy  they 
were.  We  showed  them  to  many  here 
on  the  island,  but  no  one  knew  what 
they  were,  and  so  I  took  them  to 
Naples.  A  gardener  there  knew 
them,  but  said  they  thrived  nowhere 
else,  except  somewhere  over  in  Africa, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  they  had 
grown  so  large  and  juicy  here.  He 
bought  them  of  me,  and  later  took  me 
to  a  fruit-dealer  in  Toledo  Street,  and 
now  I  easily  sell  all  I  can  raise.  So 
the  monacello' 's  lump  of  gold  has,  after 
all,  made  me  an  independent  man." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  plant  the 
whole  vineyard  with  these  melons?" 
I  said  :  "  that  would  pay  better  than 
wine-growing." 

"  That  it  would  surely,  and  so  I  said 
to  Restituta.  But  she  answered  she 
could  not  comprehend  why  I  should 
wish  to  live  in  a  melon-garden  without 
flowers  or  shade.  However,  I  made 
the  attempt  to  plant  a  large  piece  with 
monacellos,  but  it  turned  out  ill. 
They  all  withered,  and  not  one  set 
fruit.  Many  here  on  the  island  and 
in  Naples  have  tried  to  grow  them, 
but  they  always  wither.  Only  up 
there  with  me  in  the  warm  ravine  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  only  as  far  as  I 
can  lead  the  water  of  the  little  spring, 
do  they  succeed.  The  gardener  in 
Naples  laid  out  a  melon-bed  just  after 
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the  pattern  of  mine  :  he  got  fruits, 
too,  but  they  hadn't  the  right  taste." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  I,  smiling 
at  his  naive  belief,  "  the  monacello 
has  made  you  a  man  of  substance." 

"  He  and  the  Danes." 

"  The  Danes  !  How  so  ?  "  cried  I  in 
surprise. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  he  were  now  first  betraying  the 
secret  that  had  become  clear  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  set  foot  in  his  house,  "I 
should  never  have  risen  out  of  my 
low  position  without  my  wife  :  she 
had  first  to  furnish  the  money  while 
I  toiled  and  sweated  to  make  the 
mountain-side  productive.  That,  how- 
ever, she  would  never  have  been  able 
to  do  if  she  had  not  learned  so  much 
from  the  Danes.  While  we  were  not 
yet  able  to  marry  each  other,  she  did 
as  the  young  girls  here  on  the  island 
are  wont  to  do,  she  went  to  Naples  to 
take  service  and  earn  herself  a  little 
outfit.  There  she  came  first  into  the 
house  of  a  Danish  family,  where  she 
was  received  like  a  daughter,  and 
learned  much  that  later  stood  us  in 
good  stead.  When  these  went  away, 
she  came  into  an  English  family,  but 
in  that  there  was  a  son — 

Felicetto  was  silent :  I  felt  that  here 


was  a  crisis. 
"And  then?" 


I  asked. 


"I    had    friends    in    Lacco.      One 


evening  we  took  a  boat,  and  the  next 
evening  I  had  Restituta  hid  up  there 
in  one  of  the  ravines,  pretty  near 
where  now  our  house  stands." 

"  But  the  old  folks  ?  " 

"  They  did  not  find  us  till  after  five 
days  :  then  there  was  no  help  for  it." 

"  And  it  turned  out  happily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  signore,"  he  said  with  em- 
phasis, "  assuredly  that  it  has.  They 
call  us  the  Merry  Family  ;  but  that 
comes  from  our  being  happy.  Haven't 
I  everything  that  I  can  wish?  A 
home  that  I  have  made  for  myself,  a 
good  wife  who  never  scolds,  and  joyous 
healthy  children  to  inherit  all  that 
belongs  to  us?  Haven't  we  enough 
to  do  and  enough  to  eat  ?  My  children 
can  marry  when  they  like,  and  if  the 
government  lays  on  even  another  tax 
— well,  we  won't  rebel  on  that 
account." 

We  rose  and  continued  our  way 
down  the  mountain-side,  my  com- 
panion still  beguiling  the  way  with 
his  quaint  tales.  At  length  we  reached 
the  highway,  and  here,  closing  his  last 
story  in  a  hearty  laugh,  Felicetto 
left  me  with  a  parting  wave  of  the 
hand.  Long  I  stood  and  listened  to 
his  joyous  song  as  it  mounted  higher 
and  higher ;  then,  as  the  last  tones 
died  away,  I  turned  and  strolled 
homeward  through  the  still  moonlit 
night. 
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GREVILLE'S  JOURNAL  has  revived 
the  memory  of  the  Peelites ;  and  an 
article  appeared  the  other  day,  by  the 
survivor  and  the  most  renowned  of  the 
group,  in  which,  as  a  set  of  men  taking 
their  own  course  and  remaining  outside 
the  regular  parties,  they  were  desig- 
nated as  "a  public  nuisance."  One 
cannot  help  surmising  that  they  in- 
curred this  severe  judgment  in  some 
measure  by  their  similarity  to  a  set  of 
public  men  who  at  the  present  time 
are  so  misguided  as  to  refuse  at  the 
call  of  a  party  leader  to  say  what  they 
think  false  and  to  do  what  they  think 
wrong.  It  is  the  car  of  the  Cau- 
cus Juggernaut  rolling  backwards  over 
political  history. 

It  happened  that,  though  I  never 
was  in  public  life,  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  some  of  the  Peelites,  and  from  them 
heard  about  the  rest  more  than  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  I  can  remem- 
ber. The  acquaintance  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  I  made  through  our 
common  tutor  at  Eton,  Edward 
Coleridge,  who  died  the  other  day, 
and  of  whom,  amidst  the  flood  of 
biography,  I  wonder  no  memoir  has 
appeared.  Coleridge  was  the  Arnold 
of  Eton.  He  was  a  very  Eton  Arnold, 
it  is  true ;  and  as  he  was  not  head- 
master, but  only  an  assistant,  his 
sphere  was  rather  his  own  pupil-room 
than  the  school.  But  in  that  sphere, 
and  in  his  own  way,  he  did  for  the 
very  dry  bones  of  education  at  Eton 
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what  Arnold  did  at  Rugby.  "My 
Tutor "  was  greatly  beloved,  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  by  all  his  pupils,  and 
the  connection  always  remained  a 
bond.  It  drew  together  even  those 
who,  like  the  Duke  and  myself,  had 
not  been  contemporaries  at  Eton. 

The  Duke  was  not  a  great  states- 
man, perhaps  he  was  not  even  a 
great  administrator,  for  though  he  was 
a  good  man  of  business  and  devoted  to 
work,  he  wore  himself  out  with  details 
which  he  ought  to  have  left  to  sub- 
ordinates ;  and  I  fancy  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  choosing  his  subordinates  very 
well.  The  breakdown  in  the  Crimea, 
however,  was  not  his  fault ;  but  the 
fault  of  a  long  disused  and  rusty 
machine  which  he  was  just  getting 
into  order  when  the  Government  fell. 
Though  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
affections,  he  lacked  imagination,  and 
perhaps  owed  partly  to  that  defect  the 
unhappiness  which  befell  him  in  his 
married  life.  He  certainly  owed  to  it 
a  misunderstanding  with  Seward,  one 
of  whose  maladroit  jests  he  took  in 
earnest  and  afterwards  recalled  at  a 
time  when  the  relations  between  the 
governments  had  become  strained. 
But  he  was  a  thoroughly  upright, 
high-minded,  and  patriotic  gentleman, 
who  kept  his  soul  above  his  rauk,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
State  ;  while  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  bore  accumulated  misfortune  and 
torturing  disease  would  have  touched 
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any  heart,  as  it  did  mice.  He  showed, 
it  seemed  to  me,  remarkable  tact  and 
temper  in  presiding  over  the  Education 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
and  which  was  made  up  of  men  chosen 
as  representatives  of  different  opinions 
on  a  burning  question.  In  that 
respect,  at  all  events,  he  would  not 
have  been  a  bad  head  of  a  government. 
His  colleagues  would  also  have  felt 
that  they  could  thoroughly  trust  his 
honour.  It  was  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  an  ill-starred 
ambition,  that  he  forsook  the  Colonial 
Office  for  the  Ministry  of  War.  As  a 
Colonial  Minister  he  was  successful  in 
his  own  way,  which  was  that  of  a 
decided  Imperialist,  though  he  was  too 
good-natured  ever  to  quarrel  with  a 
friend  who  wrote  in  support  of  the 
opposite  view.  His  Liberal  tendencies 
did  not  fail  to  bring  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  his  father,  who  had  greatly 
encumbered  the  estate  by  reckless 
purchases  of  territorial  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  ultra-Toryism, 
and  had  prepared  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  most  hapless  victims  of  the 
irony  of  fate  by  opening  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

Cardwell,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  at  first  through  the  Duke,  always 
seemed  to  me  the  model  of  a  public 
servant.  He  was  the  most  typical 
pupil,  as  well  as  one  of  the  warmest 
adherents,  of  Peel,  who  did  his  best  to 
train  statesmen  for  the  country,  and 
exacted,  as  the  title  to  promotion,  the 
conscientious  industry  and  thorough 
devotion  to  the  public  service  of  which 
he  was  himself  the  grand  example. 
Cardwell,  like  Peel,  was  dry,  and,  like 
Peel,  somewhat  stiff  and  formal :  there 
was  nothing  about  him  brilliant,  or 
impressive  to  any  one  who  was  not 
impressed  by  duty.  He  was  not  and 
never  could  have  been  a  party  leader  : 
he  had  not  the  fire,  the  magnetism, 
ihe  eloquence,  or  the  skill  as  a  tac- 
flrfan.«  It  did  not  seem  ife  me  that 
he  ever  scanned  the  political  field  for 
strategical  purposes  as  party  leaders 
do.  He  was  content  to  do  the  busi- 


ness and  solve  the  question  of  the 
hour.  The  question  of  the  hour  he 
solved  by  an  honest  sort  of  opportunism, 
rather  than  on  any  very  broad  princi- 
ple, or  with  reference  to  any  far-reach- 
ing policy.  Not  only  was  he  unquali- 
fied to  be  a  party  leader,  but  he  was 
an  indifferent  partisan  :  his  mind  was 
too  fair,  and  his  judgment  was  too 
cool.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a 
true  comrade,  a  fast  friend,  and  not 
a  bad  hater  of  the  enemies  of  his 
friends.  I  really  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  way  of  stating  the  case,  and 
that  Cardwell  was  free  from  rancour. 
I  know  that  some  whose  opinion  is  of 
weight  thought  him  unjust  to  oppo- 
nents. It  is  difficult  for  a  gladiator  in 
such  an  arena  as  party  politics  to  be 
perfectly  just ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
never  heard  Cardwell  speak  bitterly 
of  mere  difference  of  opinion  or  of 
anything  but  what  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  dishonest.  He  was 
cautious,  perhaps  reticent  to  a  fault. 
Without  being  eloquent,  he  was  a 
good  and  convincing  speaker  in  Peel's 
manner,  and  particularly  clear  in  ex- 
position ;  yet  he  never  spoke  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  more  than  once  he 
rehearsed  to  me,  in  substance,  speeches 
which  he  was  going  to  make,  but  when 
the  time  came  did  not  make.  It  was 
as  an  administrator  and  practical 
legislator  that  he  was  really  great. 
While  others  talked  and  manoeuvred 
for  power  he  did  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  and  of  the  best  quality,  for 
the  nation.  His  great  achievements 
and  monuments  are  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854,  which  is  still 
the  code  of  our  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  army 
from  an  unprofessional  and  unscien- 
tific to  a  professional  and  scientific 
force.  Peel  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
so  carefully  to  prepare  his  Bills  that 
they  should  pass  with  little  amend- 
ment, and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
Cardwell  was  a  faithful  pupil.  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  with  its  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  sections  passed 
through  Committee  at  a  single  sitting — 
a  curious  contrast  to  a  Franchise  Act, 
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the  work  of  the  opposite  school,  which, 
when  it  finally  became  law,  retained  of 
the  original  Bill  scarcely  anything  but 
the  preamble  !     The  transformation  of 
the  army  in  face  of  all  the  prejudices 
and  opposition  of  the  men  of  the  old 
school  was  probably  as   heavy  a  piece 
of  work  as  ever  fell  to   the  lot  of  a 
British  legislator.     It   broke  Card  well 
down  and  brought  on   the  sad  malady 
which  closed  his  working  days.     The 
strongest  testimony  is  borne,  by  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  to  the 
temper  and  patience  as  well  as  to  the 
ability  and   the   power   of    mastering 
details  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.     Testimony  equally  strong  is 
borne    to    the    display   of    the    same 
qualities  in  other  departments,  notably 
in  the  Board   of  Trade.     As  Colonial 
Secretary   he   had   to  deal,  amidst   a 
tornado  of  public  excitement,  with  the 
question      of      the      disturbances     in 
Jamaica  and  of  Governor  Eyre.     The 
ease*   of    Jamaica    he    was    generally 
allowed  to  have  settled  well,  though 
in  the  case  of  Governor  Eyre  it  was 
impossible  to    unite   the    suffrages  of 
those  who  regarded  the  Governor  as  a 
hero  with  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
regarded  him  not  only  as  the  hateful 
instrument  of  a  cruel  panic  but  as  the 
dastardly    murderer    of    his    personal 
enemy,  Gordon.     To  Cardwell  is  due, 
if   not   the   initiative,  the   execution, 
of  a  great  change  in  Colonial  policy  ; 
for    he    it    was    who,    by   practically 
insisting  that  the  Colonies  should  pay 
for   troops   maintained    in   them,    in- 
augurated   self-defence,    which   was  a 
long  step  towards  Colonial  independ- 
ence.    Cardwell  was  no  eye-server :  he 
did  the  work  of  his  office  thoroughly 
and  faithfully  without  any  thought  of 
self-display  or  of  the  figure  which  he 
was    to   make    before    the    House   of 
Commons ;    and    one    could    not  help 
thinking   how  absurd  was  the   party 
system  which  compelled  the  country 
to    deprive   itself    of    such   a    depart- 
mental    administrator     because     the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
defeated  on  some  legislative  question 
totally  unconnected  with  the  business 


of  his  department.  Albeit,  as  has 
already  been  said,  no  party  leader  or 
organiser  of  political  forces,  Cardwell 
in  council,  though  quiet,  was  strong, 
and  was  able  even  to  control  the 
course  of  errant  and  flaming  bodies 
which  are  now  setting  the  political 
firmament  on  fire.  Such  at  least  was 
the  impression  which  I  formed  when  I 
was  living  in  the  Peelite  circle.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  a  memoir  of  Cardwell 
is  in  hand :  it  will  tell  no  exciting 
story,  but  it  will  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
public  duty.  One  who  could  have  told 
the  biographer  much  and  would  have 
told  it  with  affectionate  eagerness  is 
no  more.  Though  everywhere  but  in 
his  home  Cardwell  seemed  rather  cold, 
his  wife  could  not  live  when  he  was 
gone.  Her  remaining  days,  in  fact, 
were  almost  spent  in  lingering  round 
his  grave. 

I  passed  a  summer  with  Cardwell  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  there  had  the 
advantage  both  of  observing  Irish 
government  and  of  hearing  Lord 
O'Hagan,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
Dr.  Russell,  and  other  wise  and 
patriotic  Irishmen  on  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion. I  call  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
an  Irishman,  for  though  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Ireland,  no  man  could  be 
more  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
country  in  heart,  while  he  remained, 
in  his  great  work  of  organising  national 
education,  happily  independent  as  "  a 
foreigner"  of  Irish  factions.  Being 
in  the  Cabinet  Cardwell  was  the  real 
minister  ;  while  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was 
Lord-Lieutenant,  was  happy  in  dis- 
playing his  admirable  social  qualities, 
making  the  after-dinner  speeches  in 
which,  thanks  to  his  unique  flow  of 
sincere  and  heartfelt  flummery,  he  ex- 
celled all  mankind,  and  in  keeping  the 
score  at  cricket.  The  general  impres- 
sion, I  believe,  was  that  Cardwell  had 
failed  as  an  Irish  Secretary.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  the  reverse  of  the 
typical  Irishman,  and  equally  certain 
that  he  disliked  the  post  and  was  glad 
to  escape  from  it  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  I 
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do  not  believe  that  he  failed.  His 
patience,  justice,  industry,  aud  impar- 
tiality were,  at  all  events,  appreciated 
by  the  best  Irishmen :  my  inquiries 
led  me  to  believe  that  they  were 
appreciated  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  I  came  away  disabused  of  the 
superstitious  belief  that  a  sort  of 
roystering  misrule  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  go  down  with  the  Irish. 
That  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  sort 
of  thing  in  the  Irish  character  is  too 
true,  but  it  calls  for  correction,  not 
for  indulgence.  The  chief  Irish  diffi- 
culty in  those  days  was  National 
Education,  in  dealing  with  which, 
however,  the  Government,  on  condi- 
tion of  observing  all  the  forms  of 
respect  to  the  hierarchy,  received  the 
practical  support  of  a  number  of 
Liberal  Roman  Catholics.  With  regard 
to  land,  Cardwell's  principle  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  is  now  in  fashion.  He  framed  an 
Act  reducing  all  tenure  to  contract.  But 
at  all  events  he  saw  his  way,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  confidently  said  for 
those  who  are  now  abetting  an  agita- 
tion against  the  settlement  made  and 
pronounced  final  by  themselves  a  few 
years  ago. 

Sidney  Herbert  was  the  model  of  a 
high-bred  English  gentleman  in  public 
life.  To  the  elevation  of  his  character, 
fully  as  much  as  to  his  powers  of 
mind,  he  owed  his  high  position,  his 
designation  as  a  Prime  Minister  that 
was  to  be,  and  the  tears  which  England 
shed  over  his  early  grave.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  rank  and  wealth  : 
not  only  of  rank  and  wealth,  but  of 
historic  rank  and  of  wealth  associated 
with  the  poetry  of  "Wilton.  Of  aris- 
tocracy he  was  the  very  flower.  The 
special  qualities  of  leadership  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  shown,  and 
though  he  administered  the  War 
Office  well,  I  should  not  suppose  that 
his  power  of  work  rivalled  that  which 
was  possessed  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  had,  however,  beneath  a 
quiet  bearing,  and  a  slight  appearance 
of  aristocratic  listlessness,  plenty  of 
courage  and  not  a  little  force  of  cha- 


racter. Disraeli,  who  hated  him  as 
Peel's  "  gentleman,"  attacked  him 
bitterly  and  found  that  he  had  much 
better  have  let  him  alone.  "  If  a  man 
wishes  to  see  humiliation  let  him  look 
there,"  said  Sidney  Herbert,  with 
pointed  finger  beneath  which  Disraeli 
cowered,  when  the  latter  had  thrown 
over  Protection.  Sidney  Herbert  was 
a  High  Churchman,  and  Wilton  Church 
shows  that  the  aesthetic  element  of  the 
school  was  strong  in  him.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a 
High  Churchman  also ;  so  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  political  Liberalism  with  Ritual- 
ism may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  secession  of  the  Peelites  from 
the  Tory  party. 

Of  Lord  Canning  I  saw  something 
in  connection  with  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Reform  Bill,  with  which  he 
was  charged  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  for  the  debate  on  which  I  was  set 
to  cram  him.  He  seemed  to  me,  I 
confess,  slow  of  apprehension  and 
somewhat  puzzleheaded.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sent  to  India  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Cabinet  where  he  gave 
trouble  by  his  opinionativeness ;  and 
everybody  shuddered,  when  the 
Mutiny  broke  out,  at  the  thought 
that  India  was  in  his  hands.  Happily 
for  his  country  the  unforeseen  emer- 
gency called  forth  unsuspected  quali- 
ties, and  "  Clemency  Canning  "  saved 
England  from  something  worse  than 
the  loss  of  an  Empire.  His  attach- 
ment to  Peel  is  an  answer  to  the  story 
infused  by  Disraeli  into  Bentinck, 
and  reproduced  by  Bentinck  with  cha- 
racteristic coarseness,  of  Peel's  having 
"  murdered  "  Canning.  But  the  whole 
story  of  Canning's  martyrdom  is  a 
fable.  If  anybody  intrigued  it  was 
Canning  himself,  who  had  not  a  little 
of  the  intriguer  in  his  nature. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  government  of 
India  and  his  State  Papers  relating  to 
it  were  another  proof  of  Peel's  success 
in  forming  administrators.  This  may 
be  said  without  praising  a  policy  of 
aggrandisement  which  jeoparded  con- 
fidence in  British  good  faith  and 
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moderation — the  true  palladium  of  the 
Empire — and  led  to  the  only  political 
insurrection  of  any  consequence  which 
has  ever  taken  place  against  British 
rule,  that  of  the  peasantry  of  Oude. 
The  name  of  Lord  Dalhousie  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  is 
connected  with  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  weakest  point  in 
Peel's  career,  the  abandonment,  on 
the  eve  of  the  railway-mania,  of  the 
control  over  the  construction,  of  rail- 
ways which  Lord  Dalhousie  had 
earnestly  recommended. 

Graham,  as  well  as  Card  well,  always 
seemed  to  me  a  striking  instance  of 
the  weakness  of  the  system  which 
inseparably  connects  the  duty  of  an 
administrator  with  that  of  a  legis- 
lator on  organic  questions.  As  an 
administrator  he  was  first-rate.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  got  the  navy  with  wonderful 
rapidity  into  excellent  order.  He  was 
also  as  a  speaker  excellent  both  in 
force  and  clearness  on  administrative 
subjects  and  all  subjects  within  his 
mental  grasp.  But  on  organic  ques- 
tions he  was  not  strong.  Public  men 
are  seldom  the  better  for  having  been 
engaged  in  revolutions  :  the  wreck  of 
illusions  which  follows  is  apt  to  bring 
with  it  loss  of  faith  in  principle  ;  and 
Graham  had  played  a  violent  part  in 
the  revolution  of  1832.  There  was 
something  tortuous  in  his  courses  and 
in  his  character  :  a  strange  timidity 
appeared  to  wait  on  an  aspiring 
ambition.  He  was  always  making 
combinations,  the  object  of  which 
seemed  to  be  to  bring  the  great  prize 
within  his  reach,  and  yet  he  never 
dared  to  grasp  it.  His  end  was 
touching.  A  short  time  before  he  had 
been  individually  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  word  was  said  to  be 
worth  fifty  votes.  Yet  he  was  for- 
gotten in  a  moment,  and,  with  his 
mind  still  full  of  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement, passed  from  his  eventful  life 
to  an  unnoticed  grave. 

Of  Lord  Aberdeen  personally  I  saw 
nothing.  But  from  what  his  associ- 


ates said  in  private,  as  well  as  from 
his  public  conduct,  I  learned  to  feel 
the  greatest  respect  for  him.  It  seemed 
to   me   that    with    him    for   Foreign 
Minister  England  presented  herself  to 
other  governments  as  an  English  gen- 
tleman presents  himself  to  his  fellows, 
upright  and  honourable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, careful  to  maintain  his  own  rights 
and  dignity,  and    equally   careful    to 
respect  those  of  other  people.    Nobody 
ever  suspected  Lord  Aberdeen  of  trick- 
ery, of  intrigue,  or  deception  of  any 
kind.     His  despatches  bear  the  marks 
of    perfect     straightforwardness    and 
truth.     Though  Conservative  in  diplo- 
macy he  was  not  illiberal :  he  declared 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  before 
any  of   his   colleagues,  and  he  never 
refused  his  assent  to  any  measure  of 
domestic    reform.     He    it    was   who, 
sitting  at  Wellington's  side  when  the 
Duke  made  his  fatal  declaration  against 
any  reform  of   Parliament,  told  him 
that  he  had  undone  the  party.    On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  anti-revolutionary, 
and   never  conspired  or  caballed   for 
propagandist  objects  against  the  Go- 
vernments with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
He  kept  for  his  country  all  her  friends, 
and  never  made  her  an  enemy.     The 
net  result  of  the  opposite  course   has 
been  the  conversion  of  Russia  from  a 
staunch  friend  into  a  deadly  enemy  ; 
for    all   Palmerston's    meddling    and 
hectoring   in  Italy  would  have  come 
to  nothing  without  the  intervention  of 
French  arms.     England  is  now  in  her 
turn  assailed  by  a  foreign  conspiracy, 
and  the  confederates  of  that  conspiracy 
are  able,  when  she  protests,  to  cast  in 
her  teeth   her  universal   interference 
with   the   domestic   politics   of   other 
nations.       Unpatriotic,    ignoble,    and 
doomed  to  dishonour  when  the  day  of 
faction  is  past,  are  the  lips  which  give 
utterance  to  the  charge  against  their 
country  in  her  hour  of  distress,  but 
the  charge  cannot  be  said  to  be  un- 
founded.    Europe  is  a  commonwealth 
of  nations,  each  member  of  which  must 
do  its  duty  to  the  whole ;  but  to  do 
that  duty  is  one  thing,  propagandist 
meddling   is   another.      The   chickens 
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of   propagandist   meddling  have  now 
come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  yet  belong 
to   history,  and  the  only  part   of  his 
career  which  fell  specially  under  my 
notice  was  Oxford  University  Reform. 
He  opposed  inquiry  when  a  Commis- 
sion  was    announced   by    Lord    John 
Russell ;  but  afterwards,  as  a  member 
of  the  Coalition  Government,  he  framed 
what  was  for  that  day  a  drastic  and 
comprehensive  measure  of  reform.     In 
the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
desired  to  see  ,the  universities  made 
national  instead  of  clerical,  and  modern 
instead  of  mediaeval,  this  was  a  very 
beneficent  "  growth."     Nobody  has  a 
word  to  say  against   "  growth "   pro- 
vided it  is  spontaneous,  not  regulated 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  party  game, 
and  provided  that  people  who  fail  to 
grow   at  the  same  rate  are  not  con- 
signed   to  Gehenna    as    "  renegades," 
"  apostates,"     and     "  deserters."      It 
was    impossible    to   be   brought    into 
contact  with  Mr.   Gladstone   even  in 
so  slight  a  way  without  being  made 
sensible    of    his   immense    powers   of 
work,   of   mastering  and   marshalling 
details,   of    framing   a   comprehensive 
measure   and    of   carrying   it   against 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  also  saw  and  appreciated  his  com- 
bative  energy.      The  Bill    had    been 
miserably  mauled  in  the  Commons  by 
Disraeli   with    the   aid    of   some   mis- 
guided Radicals.     When  it  got  to  the 
Lords  I  was  placed  under  the  steps  of 
the  throne  to  be  at  hand  if  informa- 
tion  on  details  was  needed  by  those 
in   charge   of   the   Bill.      The   House 
seemed   very  full,   but   the   Duke    of 
Newcastle  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  Lord  Derby  intended 
to  venture  on  a  real  opposition  to  the 
Bill  as  there  had  not  been  a  strong 
whip  on  the  Conservative  side.     "  In 
that  case,"  I  said,  "  what  hinders  you 
from  reversing  here  the  amendments 
which  have  been  carried  against  you 
in  the  Commons  ?  "    A  conference  was 
held  in   the   library  to  consider  this 
suggestion;    but    Lord    Russell,    the 
leader  of  the  Commons,  peremptorily 


vetoed  it  on  the  ground  of  prudence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  illness ;  but  in  compliance 
with  my  earnest  prayer  the  question 
was  referred  to  him.  Next  day  the 
signal  for  battle  was  hung  out,  and  I 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  looking  on 
while,  by  a  series  of  divisions  in  Com- 
mittee, the  Commons'  amendments  were 
reversed  and  the  Bill  was  restored  to 
a  workable  state.  Disraeli,  who  had 
come  o\»er  from  the  Commons,  stood 
beside  me,  with  displeasure  visible  in 
his  generally  impassive  face.  When 
the  Bill  went  back  to  the  Commons 
the  Opposition  was  out  of  town,  and 
the  Bill  with  the  Lords'  amendments 
got  safely  through. 

These  are  not  points  of  merely 
biographical  interest.  The  rupture 
between  Peel  and  his  party  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous events  in  the  political  history 
of  England.  To  the  Conservatives  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  departure  from 
the  ways  of  principle,  and  of  wander- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  personal 
ambition  in  ways  which  were  not  those 
of  principle  and  which  could  lead  to 
nothing  in  the  end  but  humiliation 
and  ruin.  But  the  fate  of  a  party 
would  have  signified  little.  Peel  had 
subdued  revolution  and  turned  it  into 
administrative  reform.  The  name 
Conservative  was  his  invention,  and  it 
was  the  apt  symbol  of  the  transmuta- 
tion. He  had  succeeded  in  doing  this 
by  his  vast  administrative  qualities, 
his  immense  knowledge  of  public 
business,  and  the  confidence  which  his 
prudence,  his  integrity,  his  patriotism, 
his  equal  regard  for  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  inspired,  while 
as  a  great  landowner  whose  wealth 
had  been  made  in  trade,  he  stood  in 
an  equally  favourable  relation  to  both 
the  great  interests.  His  command  of 
Parliament  was  complete.  He  was 
also  the  cynosure  of  European  Conser- 
vatism, which  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  France,  felt  the  shock 
of  his  fall.  Whether  his  ascendency 
was  due  to  genius  or  not,  is  perhaps  a 
question  of  words.  It  was  not  due  to 
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clap-trap,  intrigue,  or  legerdemain,  any 
more  than  it  was  due   to    demagogic 
appeals  to  the    spirit   of    revolution. 
England    perhaps  never  had  been  so 
well    governed    before,    and    she    has 
certainly  never  been  so  well  governed 
since   as    she   was   during   the   years 
1841-46 ;    though    looking    back    we 
see,  as  the  ship  of  the  Peel  ministry 
sweeps  along  with  swelling  sails,  the 
sunken  rock  of  the  Corn  Law  on  which 
it  can  scarcely  escape  running.     Peel 
had    formed    a    splendid    staff ;    and 
whether  in    forming  it  he  had    been 
guided  by  an  instinctive  power  of  dis- 
cerning, capacity,    or     rather    by    a 
generous,  unselfish,  and  comprehensive 
willingness    to    recognise    distinction 
even  in  men  little  congenial  to  himself, 
the  result  was  equally  good   for  the 
country.     To  that  staff,  had  all  gone 
well,     he    might     have     transmitted 
power  ; "  and    the   course   of    English 
politics  down  to  the  present  time  might 
have  been  one  of  administrative  reform 
and  equable  progress.    But  when  Peel 
fell,  Conservatism  fell  with  him,  and 
by  degrees  revolution  broke  out  again. 
The  leaders  of  faction  in  their  struggle 
for  power  soon  began  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  popularity  by  extensions 
of  the  franchise  without  any  revision 
of  the    Constitution ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  sudden  transfer  of  supreme 
power  from  intelligence  to  ignorance, 
from  public  reason  to  popular  passion, 
with  consequences  which  have  already 
brought  the  nation  to   the    verge  of 
dissolution.    Tory-democracy,  by  which 
Conservatism   was    immediately   sup- 
planted, was,  and  has  shown  itself  to 
be,  not  less  demagogic  and  revolution- 
ary  in    its   nature  than  Radicalism ; 
while  in  absurdity,  as  an  attempt  to 
combine  Jacobitism  with  Jacobinism, 
it  has  no   peer  among  political  plat- 
forms.    It  is  an  anachronistic  plagi- 
arism from  the  Jacobite  intriguers  who 
appealed  to  the  mob  in  the  hope  of 
upsetting  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

About  the  fatal  quarrel  between 
Peel  and  his  party  enough  has  been 
written,  at  all  events  till  Peel's  Life, 
which  seems  to  be  spell-bound,  shall 


be  before  fus.  What  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  discover  is  that  history  is 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
party.  Far  easier  will  it  be  to  dis- 
cover evidence  in  favour  of  the  position 
that  the  motives  and  agencies  of  faction 
and  its  leaders,  if  they  are  less  pal- 
pably corrupt  than  they  were  in  the 
last  century,  are  not  essentially  purer 
or  less  opposed  to  the  public  good.  In 
the  unnatural  combination  by  which 
a  government,  which  unquestionably 
was  doing  what  was  best  for  the 
people,  was  overthrown,  self-interest 
of  the  narrowest  kind  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  intrigue  joined  hands 
with  faction  the  most  profligate.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  strange  that  Mr. 
Bright  and  Cobden  should  have  voted 
with  the  Whigs  and  the  Protectionists 
on  that  occasion  :  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  really  voting 
not  on  the  Coercion  Bill  but  on  the 
Corn  Law.  The  conduct  of  the 
aristocratic  leaders  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition in  suddenly  declaring  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  simply 
in  order  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
was  not  a  whit  higher  than  that  of 
the  almost  professedly  unprincipled 
adventurer  who  seized  his  personal 
opportunity.  After  voting  against 
the  Coercion  Bill  they,  a  few  months 
later,  brought  in  a  Coercion  Bill 
themselves.  Yet  these  men  were  not 
gutter-politicians  from  New  York : 
they  had  been  reared  under  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestral-roof  of 
patriotism  and  honour.  Such  is  the 
training  and  such  the  morality  of 
party ! 

Peel  carried  with  him  into  banish- 
ment the  whole  of  his  staff  except 
Lord  Derby,  whose  character,  both  on 
the  political  and  the  sporting  turf,  has 
been  drawn  with  a  friendly  but  de- 
cisive pencil  by  Greville  ;  Thesiger,  who 
lived  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  Chan- 
cellorship by  Disraeli ;  and  a  few  sub- 
alterns who  saw  their  opportunity  in 
the  split  which  deprived  the  party  of 
its  leaders.  He  carried  with  him  also 
the  regret  of  the  best  patriots  and  the 
unbounded  sympathy  of  the  people, 
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Nor  in  losing  place  did  he  lose  power. 
He  remained  arbiter  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, weak  in  administrative  ability 
and  with  little  claim  to  popularity  or 
confidence,  subsisted  largely  by  his 
protection,  and  on  any  great  question 
his  voice  would  have  been  almost 
decisive.  Nor  could  anything  have 
prevented  his  restoration  to  power  at 
the  first  crisis  had  he  lived  and  been 
minded  to  return.  Carlyle's  diagnosis 
of  the  national  feeling  on  that  point, 
though  rudely  picturesque,  was  correct ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  believers  in  the 
excellence  and  necessity  of  the  party 
system  will  do  well  to  take  into 
account. 

Peel,  however,  did  not  himself  wish 
to  return  to  power.     He  was  physically 
much  exhausted  by  a  life  of  enormous 
labour,  and  deeply  wounded  at  heart 
by  the  quarrel  with  his  friends.     He 
remained  aloof,  and  neither  took  any 
step  to  form  a  party  nor  encouraged 
those  who  would  have  taken  such  steps 
for  him.      His  lieutenants,  therefore, 
while  he  lived,  remained  unattached 
and  out  of  office,  showing  their  ability 
in  general  parliamentary  business  and 
in   other  lines.      They   steadily    sup- 
ported Free  Trade  in  all  the  applica- 
tions of  the  principle,  notably  in  regard 
to.  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
After   Peel's    death    they   gravitated 
towards    the  Whigs,    their   difference 
from  whom  was  little  more  than  that 
of    Liberal    Conservatives   from   Con- 
servative Liberals  :  indeed,  the  Peelites 
were  more  democratic  in   their   sym- 
pathies than  the  Whigs.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone's   statement   that   he   spoke   of 
Peelism  to   Lord  Derby  as  "  a  public 
nuisance"  naturally  suggests  the  sur- 
mise that  he  was  himself  at  the  time 
looking  in  Lord  Derby's  direction,  and 
that   had    the  place  of   Conservative 
leader  in  the  House  of   Commons  at 
that   time   been  open  he  might   now 
be  filling  it  instead  of  commanding  the 
army  in  which  march  Mr.  Labotfchere 
and   Mr.   Conybeare,   Mr.  Healy   and 
Dr.    Tanner.     At    last   Derbyism,  in 
other    words    Protectionism    without 


Protection,  having  failed,  and  the 
Whigs  being  too  weak  to  form  a 
Government  by  themselves,  the  com- 
bination of  Whigs  and  Peelites,  with 
a  Radical  element,  represented  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  took  place,  and 
a  Government  on  a  broad  basis  was 
formed.  The  cuckoo-cry  of  coalition 
was  at  once  revived.  "  England  does 
not  love  coalitions,"  said  a  political 
moralist  who  had  himself  persuaded 
the  Tories  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  against  the  third  reading 
of  Peel's  Coercion  Bill,  after  voting 
for  the  second  reading,  in  order  to 
turn  out  the  Peel  Government,  and 
who  was  afterwards  to  play  that  game 
over  again  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
out  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill.  The  coalition  of 
Fox  and  North,  of  which  we  are  always 
reminded  by  the  purists  of  party,  was 
a  junction  of  the  leaders  of  two  great 
borough-rnongering  interests,  on  the 
morrow  of  scandalous  quarrels  and 
recriminations,  for  objects  generally 
believed  to  be  selfish  and  even  corrupt. 
The  weakness  of  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment lay,  not  in  its  having  been 
formed  without  regard  to  party,  but 
in  its  consisting  of  men  who  had  been 
too  long  trained  under  the  influence  of 
party,  and  were  too  thoroughly  steeped 
in  its  spirit  to  co-operate  heartily  and 
in  good  faith  with  men  of  a  different 
party  from  their  own.  The  Whigs 
from  the  outset,  though  officially 
cordial,  betrayed  jealousy  of  their 
Peelite  colleagues ;  they  thought  too 
much  about  their  sacrifice,  and  the 
quarrel  between  Russell  and  Palmer- 
ston  was  not  extinct.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
whose  fairness  of  mind,  transparent 
honesty,  and  perfect  unselfishness, 
combined  with  his  eminence  in  his 
own  department,  would  have  made 
him  an  excellent  head  of  a  united 
Ministry,  was  ill-suited  to  play  the 
part  of  ^olus  in  a  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
Still,  the  Coalition  Cabinet  might 
have  been  held  together  and  governed 
the  country  very  well  had  it  not  been 
for  the  quarrel  with  Russia,  which 
brought  on  a  fatal  collision  between 
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the  antagonistic  policies  of  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Peelites,  as  well 
as  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  if 
that  day  could  be  blotted  out  of 
history ;  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  Peelite  went  with  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience  into  the  Crimean  War. 
The  possible  exception  is  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  at  all  events,  soon 
caught  the  war-fever  to  an  almost 
extravagant  extent.  Nicholas,  it  is 
true,  was  a  Muscovite,  and  if  not  "  a 
giant  liar,"  as  he  is  called  in  "  Maud  " 
was  little  scrupulous  on  the  point  of 
veracity ;  but  he  was  a  good  friend  of 
England,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  pretty 
generally  allowed  that  there  was  in 
our  dispute  with  him  no  knot  which 
diplomacy  might  not  very  well  have 
untied,  or  which  needed  to  be  cut  with 
the  sword.  War  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  desire  of  three  men,  Louis 
Napoleon,  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  Louis  Napoleon 
wanted  the  military  glory  which  was 
indispensable  to  a  Napoleonic  throne, 
and  the  assured  place  among  the 
royalties  of  Europe  which  he  gained 
by  forming  an  intimate  relation  with 
our  Court.  The  author  of  the  Coup 
d'Etat  may  have  been  in  some  ways  a 
man  of  merit  and  not  without  good 
intentions,  but  he  was  a  brigand  :  the 
men  about  him  were  brigands ;  and 
they  had  already  opened  their  game 
with  the  intrigue  and  quarrel  about 
the  Holy  Places  which  were  so  dear 
to  these  eminent  representatives  of 
Christendom.  Palmerston  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  insensate  Russo- 
phobia  which  had  led  him  into  the 
disastrous  invasion  of  Afghanistan : 
at  the  same  time,  he  wanted  to  get  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen — the  object 
of  his  life- long  antagonism — and  into 
his  own.  What  his  notions  were  of 
loyalty  to  colleagues  we  know  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Malmesbury, 
where  we  find  Palmerston,  by  the  lips 
of  his  wife,  thanking  the  enemy,  and 
promising  to  reward  them  with  future 
iupport,  for  their  kindness  in  opposing 


a   measure   brought    forward   by   his 
political  associates.      Lord    Stratford 
de   Redcliffe  was    an    almost  frantic 
enemy  of  Russia  on  personal  as  well 
as  on  diplomatic  grounds  :  he  never 
concealed  the  violence  of  his  feelings, 
and   when   the   first   shot   was    fired 
shouted,  "  Thank  God,  that  is  war  !  " 
That  he  morally  contravened  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government  cannot 
be  doubted,  though  he  can  hardly  be 
said   to  have   betrayed   it   when   his 
sentiments  were  so  undisguised  and 
his  language   so   unguarded.      These 
three  men,  acting  in  tacit  concert,  even 
though  there  was  no  actual  understand- 
ing among  them,  drew  the  Cabinet  to 
the  brink,  and  at  last  over  the  brink 
of   war.       A  speech   made   by   Lord 
Russell  at  Greenock,  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  labouring  to  pre- 
serve peace.      In  the   meantime  the 
Palmerstonian  press,  working  on  the 
blind   pugnacity  and  ignorant  suspi- 
cion  of   the   people,   had   lashed   the 
country  into  fury ;  while  the  Opposition 
did  not  fail  to  play  what,  under  the 
party  system,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
its  constitutional  and  legitimate,  though 
unpatriotic  and  detestable,  part.    Lord 
Aberdeen's   situation   was   desperate, 
nor  would  his  resignation  have  averted 
the  war  :  foreign  affairs  would  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Palmerston 
with  public  feeling  at  the  boiling-point. 
Yet  it  is  deplorable  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen, or   any  of   his  colleagues  who 
thought  as  he  did,  should  have  become 
responsible  for  that  war.      There  is  a 
partial  analogy  between  his  case  and 
that  of  Walpole,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  forced  against  his  judgment  into 
the  war  with  Spain,  persuading  him- 
self that  as  war  there  must  be,  it  was 
better  he  should  keep  control  of  it ; 
though  the  selfish  love  of  power  which 
mingled  with  Wai  pole's  public  motives 
had   no   place  in  the  heart  of  Lord  • 
Aberdeen.      Those  who  go  into  a  war 
with  manifest  reluctance  are  naturally 
suspected  of  half-heartedness  in  waging 
it.     In  the  case  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  colleagues  no  suspicion  could  be 
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more  unjust.  They  undoubtedly  did 
their  very  best,  and  Palmerston  him- 
self could  not  have  been  more  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  victory  than  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Yet  so  chivalrous 
and  patriotic  a  man  as  Sidney  Herbert, 
because  he  had  some  Russian  connec- 
tion, was  believed  to  be  standing  in 
the  way  of  an  attack  on  the  great 
Russian  arsenal  and  storehouse  at 
Odessa.  If  anybody  stood  in  the  way 
of  an  attack  on  Odessa  it  was  more 
likely  our  faithful  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  Government  had 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  with  the 
inefficiency  of  the  War  Office,  largely 
due  to  the  long  decrepitude  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  •  and  just  as 
things  were  being  brought  into  work- 
ing order,  and  the  state  of  the  British 
army  was  beginning  to  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  of  the  French  in  the 
field,  the  crash  in  Parliament  came. 
Roebuck's  vote  of  censure  in  the  shape 
of  a  motion  for  inquiry  was  brought 
forward  :  Lord  Russell,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  own  reputation,  withdrew, 
leaving  his  colleagues  under  fire  ;  and 
the  Aberdeen  Government  ended  in 
disaster. 

In  their  relations  to  the  war  the 
Peelites  were  altogether  unfortunate. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  justify  their  en- 
trance, it  is  not  less  difficult  to  justify 
the  withdrawal  of  such  of  them  as 
had  remained  in  the  Government  when 
it  was  reconstructed  under  Palmer- 
ston. Their  avowed  ground  was  that 
Palmerston  had  pledged  himself  to 
resist  the  inquiry  for  which  Roebuck 
had  moved,  and  that  by  submitting 
to  it  he  had  failed  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  But  he  had  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  get  rid  of  the 
inquiry,  and  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  run  his  Government,  on  the  morrow 
of  its  formation,  full  upon  a  rock. 
Public  interest  in  the  inquiry  was  sure 
soon  to  be  lost,  as  it  was,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  war.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  nation,  having 
expended  so  much  blood  and  money, 
would  be  content  to  make  peace  before 
substantial  results  had  been  attained. 


That  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
willing  to  raise  the  siege  of  Troy  if 
the  Trojans  would  have  given  up 
Helen  and  her  treasures,  which  were 
the  original  cause  of  the  war,  might 
be  true,  but  this  was  hardly  a  satis- 
factory precedent.  Card  well  certainly 
differed  in  judgment  from  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  it  will  be  a  difficult 
question  for  his  biographer  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  right  in  putting 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends  above  the 
duty  of  standing  by  the  Government 
in  the  middle  of  a  war.  His  dis- 
interestedness cannot  be  impeached, 
for  he  declined  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  which  Palmerston 
pressed  him  to  accept,  and  which,  as 
it  was  the  office  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  his  own  line,  he  would 
certainly  have  liked  to  hold. 

The  Aberdeen  Government,  in  spite 
of  the  war,  was  not  barren  of  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  improvements : 
among  other  things  it  carried  Univer- 
sity Reform.  More  might  have  been 
done  in  that  way  had  not  the  spare 
energies  of  the  Government  been 
wasted  on  the  Franchise  Bill  which 
the  Whigs  insisted  on  introducing 
and  which  proved  abortive,  unhappily 
for  the  time  only. 

From  a  position  of  ostensibly  friendly 
secession  the  Peelites  drifted  into  one 
of  quasi-opposition.  About  their  last 
appearance  on  the  scene  as  a  distinct 
connection  was  when  they  helped  to 
carry  the  vote  of  censure  on  Palmer- 
ston for  his  policy  in  China.  Cardwell 
lost  his  seat  in  the  election  which  en- 
sued, in  which  Palmerston  was  borne 
to  victory  fully  as  much  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  Crimean  War  as  by 
sympathy  with  his  violent  courses  in 
China.  In  this  case  the  Peelites  were 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  best 
traditions  and  were  unquestionably  in 
the  right.  Lord  Elgin's  Diary  has 
completely  settled  that  question.  After 
the  final  reconciliation  of  the  surviving 
Peelites  with  Palmerston  and  their 
accession  to  his  Ministry  Peelism  no 
longer  existed.  But  if  we  trace  the 
annals  of  administrative  reform  and 
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of  the  practical  and  permanent  legis- 
lation which  fulfils  the  ends  not  of  the 
party  game  but  of  good  government, 
to  whatever  department  we  look — the 
financial,  the  commercial,  the  legal,  the 
military,  the  naval,  the  Colonial  or  the 
Indian — we  shall  find  that  a  special 
debt  is  owed  to  the  conscientious  in- 
dustry, mastery  of  detail,  and  devotion 
to  business  which  characterised  the 
school  of  statesmen  bred  under  Peel. 
The  fiscal  system  is  always  admitted 
to  be  specially  the  work  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  ;  and  the  general 
meed  of  praise  bestowed  on  it  may  be 
recorded  without  altogether  suppress- 
ing an  individual  doubt  whether  a 
system  entirely  dependent  on  the 
undiminished  consumption  of  a  few 
articles,  wholly  inelastic  and  constantly 
requiring  the  rude  and  perilous  supple- 
ment of  an  income-tax,  which  Peel 
himself  introduced  merely  to  shore  up 
the  edifice  pending  the  result  of  a  great 
experiment,  is  really  such  a  master- 
piece and  such  an  ark  of  financial 
safety  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  principle  of  "  The  Church  in  its 
Relations  to  the  State  "  had  been  pretty 
well  shelved  on  the  ostensible  ground, 
it  is  believed,  that  execution  could  not 
be  conveniently  had  of  it,  and  in 
questions  concerning  toleration  the 
Peelites  as  a  group  were  on  the  side 
of  liberty.  Such  of  them  as  were 
High  Churchmen  naturally  felt  special 
sympathy  in  these  matters  with  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  were  strong  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Their  course  seemed  to  be  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  event,  since  the  Act, 
which  was  a  mere  piece  of  strategy 
and  claptrap,  when  the  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  was  over,  became  a 
nullity  and  fell  into  contempt.  Yet 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  storm 
itself  was  a  bad  thing :  it  let  Rome 
and  Europe  know  that  England  still 
belonged  to  Protestant  civilisation. 
Puseyites  were  not  impartial  judges  of 
that  question.  They  were  themselves 
connected  with  a  clerical  confederacy 
which  was  engaged  in  furtively  Ro- 
manising the  Protestant  Establish- 


ment— not  a  very  wholesome  process 
or  one  free  from  the  tendency  to  beget 
Jesuitical  and  casuistical  habits  of 
mind  in  those  who  were  most  actively 
concerned  in  it. 

In  their  Irish  policy  the  Peelites  as 
a  group  were  Liberals,  but  not  im- 
moderate Liberals :  at  least  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be  startled  and  some- 
what shocked  by  the  appearance  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Irish  question  which 
had  been  written  by  a  friend  under 
his  roof,  and  which  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Establishment 
and  the  reform  of  the  Land  Law. 
High  Churchmansbip  here  again 
showed  itself  in  special  sympathy  for 
the  grievances  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  cultivate  a  connection 
with  Irish  Liberalism,  and  he  rather 
rashly  entangled  himself  with  that  un- 
fortunate combination  of  Irish  Liberal 
"undertakers,"  to  revive  an  old  name 
of  the  political  mart,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Sadleir. 
But  of  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  resto- 
ration in  any  form  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, there  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  any  thought  in  that  circle.  That 
fungus,  to  borrow  the  scientific  meta- 
phor of  my  friend  Professor  Tyndall, 
had  not  then  begun  to  grow,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  microscope  could  have 
discovered  a  spore  of  it.1 

Peel's  Ministry  maintained  itself  in 
power  by  governing  well,  not  by  pan- 

1  There  has  been  a  not  very  fruitful  discus- 
sion as  to  the  opinion  which  Cobden  would 
probably  have  held  on  ttie  present  question 
of  Home  Rule.  I  used  to  talk  to  Cobden 
about  Ireland  and  the  reforms  needed  there, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  reform  of  the  Land  Law.  He  always 
said  in  effect  the  same  thing — that  there  was 
no  hope  of  doing  anything  until  the  Irish 
sent  better  men  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It'  the  Irish  members  were  like  the  Scotch, 
he  said,  all  necessary  reforms  would  soon  be 
accomplished.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
said  a  word  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  question  had  prac- 
tically presented  itself  to  his  mind.  That  he 
was  very  angry  with  The  Times  for  imputing, 
as  he  thought,  agrarian  tendencies  to  his 
friend  is  scarcely  a  proof  that  he  would  notv 
be  on  the  side  of  Irish  agrarianism. 
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dering  to  the  love  of  organic  change. 
His  tradition  was  upheld  by  such  of  his 
personal  followers  as  retained  his  im- 
press ;  and  they  cultivated  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  the  administrative  quali- 
ties which  were  necessary  to  make  it 
good,  presenting  themselves  to  the 
country,  not  as  demagogues  but  as 
useful  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
State.  Organic  change  ought  to  come 
and  must  come  as  the  world  advances 
and  political  conditions  change  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords 
many  people  who  are  not  revolutionists 
think  that  it  has  been  delayed  much 
too  long.  But  organic  change  in  the 
shape  of  extension  of  the  franchise  used 
by  demagogues  of  both  parties  as  the 
means  of  grasping  or  retaining  power 
has  brought  the  country  into  the  con- 
dition which  we  see.  Ireland  is  the 
least  part  of  the  present  peril.  A 
local  rebellion  which  has  not  a  par- 
ticle of  military  force  cannot  threaten 
the  life  of  a  nation  which  is  otherwise 
in  a  sound  state ;  while  the  agrarian 
question,  perplexing  as  it  is,  would 
settle  itself  gradually  and  in  various 
ways,  if  the  arm  of  Government  were 
strengthened  in  upholding  the  law. 
The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  constituencies  to  which  by  blind 
extension  of  the  franchise  without 
any  attempt  to  strengthen  the  upper 
works  of  the  Constitution,  supreme 
power  has  been  abruptly  transferred. 
When  to  the  flood  of  inevitable  igno- 
rance and  credulity,  thus  suddenly  let 
in,  shall  have  been  added,  by  the 
triumph  of  Female  Suffrage,  the  irre- 
sponsible emotions  of  the  women,  and 
government,  in  face  of  a  world  in 
arms,  shall  have  thus  been  emasculated 
as  well  as  fatally  lowered  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  England 


will  not  be  far  from  the  point  at 
which,  as  society  cannot  put  up  with 
anarchy,  reaction,  perhaps  of  a  con- 
vulsive kind,  will  set  in. 

The  Peelites,  during  their  temporary 
independence  of  party,  represented  in 
some  measure  allegiance  to  the  public 
good.  We  have  no  right  to  be  scanda- 
lised when  independence  is  denounced 
by  a  municipal  wire-puller,  though 
we  may  heartily  wish  that  the  body 
politic  were  rid  of  tapeworms.  But 
we  have  a  right  to  be  scandalised 
when  independence  is  denounced  by  a 
man  who  set  out  in  public  life  as  the 
paragon  of  university  training,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree the  liberalising  influences  of  cul- 
ture on  the  mind  of  a  statesman.  It  is 
true  that  after  deliberate  and  repeated 
appeals  from  the  same  quarter  to  the 
mob  to  trample  down  intelligence, 
after  hearing  a  lieutenant  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  palliate  Boycotting  and  seeing  him 
abet  attempts  to  wreck  the  House  of 
Commons  by  obstruction,  we  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  whatever  might 
come  next. 

History,  however,  will  not  permit 
the  Schnadhorstian  roller  to  be  passed 
over  her  domain,  nor  does  she  regard  as 
an  unsightly  protuberance  everything 
which  rises  above  the  dead  level  of  ser- 
vile conformity  to  the  will  of  party,  so 
dear  to  the  Schnadhorstian  eye.  In  her 
future  annals  the  set  of  men,  who,  at  a 
great  crisis  of  national  peril  have  set 
the  tyrannical  dictation  of  faction  and 
its  leaders  at  defiance,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  shameful  scene  of  egotism,  coward- 
ice, and  servility,  have  firmly  stood 
by  the  country,  are  not  likely  to  be 
pilloried  as  "  a  public  nuisance." 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
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COLERIDGE  AND  THE  QUANTOCK  HILLS. 


HAD  Coleridge  been  asked  at  the 
close  of  his  chequered  life  which 
corner  of  the  world  had  smiled  most 
kindly  upon  him,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  pointed  to  that  retired 
village  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  west 
Somersetshire,  where  he  lived  from  the 
autumn  of  1796  to  the  autumn  of  1798. 
As  Horace  said  of  Tarentum  and  the 
beatce  arces  of  Aulon  so  might  Coleridge 
have  said  of  Stowey  and  the  happy 
Quantock  hills  : 

"  Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  oinnes 
Angulus  ridet." 

Here,  cheered  by  the  congenial 
society  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived  close 
by  at  Alfoxden,  blest  indeed  in  his 
married  life  begun  just  before  in  the 
cottage  at  Clevedon,  enlivened  in  his 
solitude  by  such  occasional  visitors  as 
Southey,  Lamb,  Lloyd,  De  Quincey, 
the  two  Wedgwoods,  and  others, 
amongst  whom  he  shone  as  a  bright 
conversational  star,  he  could  abund- 
antly satisfy  the  sympathies  of  his 
genial  and  affectionate  temperament. 
His  rustic  Maecenas,  the  well-known 
"Justice"  Poole,  the  oracle  of  the 
little  hamlet,  had  drawn  him  to  this 
nook  from  Bristol,  that  ungrateful 
city  which  had  condemned  the  youthful 
Chatterton  and  rejected  Southey. 

In  truth  Nether  Stowey  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  exactly  suited  to 
the  genius  of  Coleridge  and  his  friends. 
For  the  consummation  of  their  poetic 
ideals  they  required  beauty  and  soli- 
tude, and  they  found  them  in  the 
combes  and  moorlands  of  the  Quantock 
hills.  Nature  to  them  was  that 
^Eolian  harp,  whose 

"  Long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise, 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey- dropping  flowers, 


Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed 

wing  ! 

0  !  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul." 

Such  were  the  lines  Coleridge  wrote 
from  his  jasmine-covered  cottage  at 
Clevedon  by  the  Severn  sea,  and  such 
was  the  philosophy  he  took  with  him 
when  he  migrated  thence  to  that 
other  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quantock  Hills.  The  idyllic  life 
begun  at  Clevedon  was  continued  at 
Stowey.  These  Somersetshire  nooks 
were  the  fairyland,  and  Coleridge  the 
elfin  bard  carrying  "  soft  witchery  of 
sound  "  to  a  listening  world. 

A  contemporary  of  Coleridge  has 
said  that  the  manhood  of  his  true  poeti- 
cal life  was  in  the  year  1797,  and  the 
truth  of  the  saying  is  manifest  when  we 
consider  the  work  he  did  during  this 
period.  To  this  time  belong  his  tragedy 
''Remorse,"  "Religious  Musings," 
"  Christabel,"  "The  Dark  Ladie," 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  "Ode 
to  the  Departing  Year,"  and  "  Fears 
in  Solitude."  With  Wordsworth  and 
Thomas  Poole  he  roamed  over  the 
breezy  heights  of  the  Quantocks, 
drinking  in  at  every  step  inspiration 
from  their  heather-clad  slopes,  the 
broad  valleys  and  the  bright  sea- waves 
far  down  in  the  west.  Coleridge  has 
said  himself  in  his  "  Biographia 
Literaria  "  that  his  walks  were  almost 
daily  on  the  top  of  the  Quantocks  and 
amongst  their  sloping  combes ;  and 
Wordsworth  thus  writes  in  "  The 
Prelude  " : 

"  But,  beloved  Friend, 

When,  looking  back,  thou  seest,  in  clearer  view 
Than  any  liveliest  sight  of  yesterday, 
That  summer,  under  whose  indulgent  skies, 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ridge,  we  roved 
Unchecked,  or  loiter'd  'mid  her  sylvan  combes, 
Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart, 
Didst  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man, 
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The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel ; 
And  I,  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours." 

Although  Coleridge  when  he  left  his 
home  at  Clevedon  bravely  said  in  his 
"  Reflections  on  having  left  a  Place  of 
Retirement  "  that  he  went  forth  into 
the  world  and  "  joined  head,  heart, 
and  hand  "  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
of  science  and  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
despising  the  "  pampering  of  the 
heart"  and  intellect  which  nursed 
itself  in  delicious  solitude,  he  was  far 
better  suited  to  "  the  valleys  of  seclu- 
sion "  than  to  the  crowded  haunts  of 
men.  The  ideal  place  for  him  and  his 
companions  was  such  a  corner  as  the 
glen  at  Alfoxden,  near  Wordsworth's 
home.  Imagine  a  quiet  and  sheltered 
combe,  or  gorge,  with  deep  and  preci- 
pitous sides,  down  which  a  tumbling 
stream,  rising  in  the  green  uplands 
beyond,  makes  pleasant  music  in  sum- 
mer time.  Tall  trees  and  nestling 
undergrowth  screen  the  recesses  of 
this  gorge  so  completely  from  the  outer 
world  that,  although  the  village  of 
Holford  is  close  by,  not  a  sign  of  man's 
habitation  is  in  sight.  As  if  to  add 
to  the  picturesque  disorder  of  the 
scene,  trunks  of  many  ancient  trees  lie 
athwart  the  stream,  like  natural 
bridges,  left  to  decay  unheeded  with 
all  the  wasteful  prodigality  of  a  pri- 
maeval forest.  These  ancient  boles 
are  green  and  grey  with  a  second  life 
of  moss,  fern,  and  lichen,  for  the 
parasites  of  Nature  hide  all  deformities 
of  decay  with  a  patient  and  beautiful 
growth.  Above  is  a  more  open  and 
solemn  grove,  Druidical  in  its  aspect, 
where  grow  some  of  the  finest  hollies 
in  England. 

But  to  sit  by  the  stream  is  to  court 
oblivion  and  the  poetic  vein.  Here 
and  there  rock-girt  pools  arrest  the 
hurrying  flood,  catch  the  gleams  of 
light  and  reflect  a  rift  of  the  blue  sky 
above.  In  spring  the  "dipper"  darts 
quickly  by,  and  the  moorland  trout, 
which  haunts  the  pool,  rises  lazily  after 
the  floating  May-fly,  secure  from  the 
heron  who  dares  not  entangle  himself 


in  such  a  close  retreat.  No  tarn  in 
Scotland  could  be  more  undisturbed 
than  this.  Musing  once,  with  Words- 
worth and  Thelwall  as  his  companions, 
Coleridge  said,  "  This  is  the  place  to 
reconcile  one  to  all  the  jarrings  and 
conflicts  of  the  world  ;  "  and  Thelwall, 
the  arch-conspirator,  replied,  "Nay,  to 
make  one  forget  them  altogether." 
Abstraction,  peace,  and  solitude  were 
what  Coleridge  craved  for,  and  they 
came  to  him  at  Stowey  just  when  his 
life  was  most  joyous,  his  heart  happy, 
as  Wordsworth  testifies,  and  his 
fancy  most  vivacious.  Think  of  his 
life  before  and  after, — a  joyless 
childhood  spent  in  London,  followed 
by  a  tempestuous  youth  and  a  rebel- 
lious manhood.  The  "  playless  day- 
dreamer"  had  grown  into  a  rather 
morbid,  fancy-haunted  Ishmaelite  in 
conflict  with  the  world  and  the  powers 
that  be.  The  whilom  Private  Com- 
berbach  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  known  and  suffered'  more  than 
most  young  men.  Then,  in  after-life, 
when  the  poet  left  Stowey,  he  led  a 
wandering  existence,  especially  from 
1 806  to  1 8 1 6,  dimmed  by  discontent  and 
dominated  by  that  terrible  passion  for 
opium,  taken  at  first  as  a  medicine  to 
alleviate  his  rheumatic  pains,  against 
which  his  whole  energy,  at  the  expense 
of  his  poetic  force,  was  summoned  to 
fight.  At  one.  time  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  permanently  in  Cum- 
berland with  Wordsworth  ;  but  the 
humidity  of  the  lake  country  brought 
out  his  long-standing  malady  and 
rendered  his  physical  existence  less 
enjoyable,  less  abandoned,  and  less 
receptive  of  Nature's  lessons.  We  do 
not  read  of  that  inspiring  companion- 
ship and  those  daily  walks  in  Cumber- 
land which  on  the  Somersetshire  hills 
were  such  delightful  reminiscences  to 
both  poets.  On  the  Quantocks  Colt- 
ridge  is  more  robust,  his  spirit 
soars  with  the  Quantock  lark,  and  his 
fancy  teems  with  his  brightest  and 
most  original  conceptions.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Severn  sea  he  "  chaunted 
the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man,"  and 
along  the  airy  ridges  of  the  hills  he 
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planned  with  Wordsworth  that  revo- 
lution in  poetic  thought  which  marked 
these  poets  as  a  school  by  themselves. 
Wordsworth's  preface  to  his  Lyrical 
Ballads  has  been  truly  said  to  in- 
augurate as  clearly  as  an  individual 
treatise  could,  a  distinct  epoch  in 
English  poetry.  This  preface  was 
undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  the  two 
poets'  meditations  and  daily  commun- 
ings  upon  the  green  paths  of  the 
Quantocks. 

Great  as  Coleridge's  influence  must 
have  been  upon  Wordsworth,  it  ex- 
pressed itself  rather  in  conversational 
than  written  argument.  He  was  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  Romantic 
school,  Wordsworth  the  didactic 
teacher.  There  is  wanting  in  Cole- 
ridge's poems  what  he,  himself  missed 
in  Lamb's  verses*  a  solid  body  of 
thought.  In  the  era  of  classicisms, 
which  was  rejected  by  both,  feeling 
was  too  much  curbed,  formal  correct- 
ness too  much  emphasised.  Coleridge 
threw  this  classicism,  to  the  winds  with 
a  reckless  hand,  and  did  violence  to  the 
old  rules  and  rhythms.  Wordsworth 
set  this  bold  and  fanciful  revolutionary 
spirit  in  order,  defining  its  true  pro- 
vince, and  indicating  its  character  in 
stately  and  measured  language.  It 
was  a  conspiracy  against  classicism 
developed,  if  not  hatched,  in  those 
quiet  glens  and  along  those  breezy 
moorland  paths,  where  the  spirit  of 
the  place  is  certainly  against  crude 
conventionalities. 

As  in  great  and  general  ideas,  so  in 
lesser  themes  the  influence  of  the 
Quantocks  peeps  out.  It  was  a  Quan- 
tock brook  which  suggested  to  Cole- 
ridge the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  called 
"  The  Brook,"  tracing  the  spring  from 
its  mossy  source  down  to  the  sea,  with 
every  kind  of  poetic  imagery  and 
picturesque  allegory.  This  idea,  ac- 
cording to  the  delightful  freemasonry 
which  existed  between  the  poets  at 
this  time,  was  communicated  by  Cole- 
ridge to  Wordsworth,  and  elaborated 
by  the  latter  in  his  Sonnets  on  the 
river  Duddon.  Again  this  period 
was,  in  the  case  of  Coleridge  especially, 


a  transitional  and  therefore  deeply  in- 
teresting one,  when  youthful  ideals 
and  early  dreams,  both  vain  and  im- 
possible,were  giving  way  to  substantial 
realities  and  assured  conditions  of  life. 
Both  Southey  and  Coleridge  had,  like 
Rousseau,  contemplated  founding  some 
ideal  community  across  the  seas,  where 
all  would  be  equal,  and  the  conditions 
of  a  primitive  Arcadia  realised.  In 
his  monody  on  the  death  of  Chatterton, 
Coleridge  alludes  to  these  ideas  : 

"  Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream, 
Where   Susquehannah  pours   his   untamed 

stream  : 

And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide, 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee, 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstrelsy." 

But  at  Nether  Stowey  this  dream  of 
pantisocracy  by  the  banks  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  river  was  fated,  for- 
tunately for  literature,  to  end  in  a 
married  life  and  a  peaceful  sojourn  in 
our  own  English  scenery.  After  1796 
we  hear  little  of  an  American  Utopia, 
for  Coleridge  had  found  it  on  British 
soil.  We  know  that  his  married  life 
was  not  all  a  happy  one,  and  that 
clouds  came  upon  a  day  that  seemed 
to  dawn  so  fair ;  but  we  have  chosen 
to  dwell  simply  upon  the  dawning,  and 
if  verse  can  celebrate  the  memory  of 
an  early  married  life  spent  in  cheer- 
fulness and  content,  this  has  been  done 
by  Coleridge. 

In  religion  Coleridge  was  still  a 
Unitarian  when  at  Stowey,  and  he 
used  often  to  walk  to  Taunton,  some 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  off,  to  take  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Joshua  Toulmin,  the 
Unitarian  teacher  there.  But  a  change 
was  slowly  coming  over  him,  not  simply 
in  his  views  upon  single  theological 
doctrines,  but  in  his  general  attitude 
of  thought.  It  was  in  this  rural 
retreat  that  the  influence  of  such 
writers  as  Jacob  Bo'hme  really  began 
to  work.  In  his  criticism  of  Cole- 
ridge's poetry,  Professor  Brandl,  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  in  his  work 
"  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  und  die 
Englische  Romantik,"  observes  that 
in  some  of  his  lyrical  poems  of  1797 
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there  is  more  congenial  warmth,  more 
characteristic  thought  than  elsewhere 
in  his  writings.  Here,  he  argues, 
Coleridge  shows  himself  in  his  truest 
light,  forgetting  the  part  of  the  mystic 
and  the  dreamer.  Here  he  produces 
for  us  not  gruesome  imaginations 
and  weird  shuddering  fancies,  but  a 
devotional  feeling  and  wisdom.  So 
the  German  critic  prefers  such  pieces 
as  the  "  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year," 
"  France,"  and  the  "  Lines  to  the  Rev. 
George  Coleridge,"  to  many  of  his 
other  poems  and  even  to  "  The  An- 
cient Mariner"  and  "  Christabel." 
In  his  lines  to  George  Coleridge, 
after  pathetically  contrasting  his  own 
troubled  lot  with  his  brother's,  he 
declares  that  at  last  he  has  found 
peace  and  happiness. 

"  Beside  one  friend, 

Beneath  the  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I  've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father  ;  not  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly  whispering  voice 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths, 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours  !  " 

The  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey  in 
which  this  short  peace  was  found,  was 
a  very  small  one,  with  a  yearly  rental 
of  only  seven  pounds — two  pounds  more 
than  the  Clevedon  home  cost ;  but  it 
was  the  poet's  casa  parva,  and  brought 
what  gold  cannot  bring.  Of  course, 
it  is  greatly  changed  now  in  appear- 
ance, no  trouble  having  been  taken  at 
any  time  to  keep  it  as  the  poet  left  it. 
Instead  of  that  picturesque  little  abode, 
the  shrubbery,  the  lime-tree  bower, 
and  "sweet  sequestered  orchard-spot," 
the  visitor  finds  a  very  common-place 
public-house,  the  Coleridge  Cottage 
Inn.  The  house  abuts  on  the  high- 
way, and  is  the  last  on  the  left-hand 
as  you  journey  towards  Minehead  and 
the  west.  By  fate's  strange  irony 
the  poet's  home  has  become  a  drinking 
tavern ;  and  the  rooms  which  listened 
once  to  the  wisdom  of  sages  now  re- 
echo the  rude  mirth  of  the  Somerset- 
shire rustics  who  refresh  themselves 
here  on  their  travels.  The  fabric  of 
the  cottage  has  been  considerably 


altered,  a  second  story  having  been 
added  and  a  wing  built  out.  The 
back  premises  are  strewn  with  the 
motley  collection  of  tubs,  barrels,  and 
general  rubbish  of  a  village  inn,  and 
all  that  is  left  of  the  little  pleasaunce 
of  shrubs  is  a  struggling  remnant 
of  the  tenacious  bay-tree.  Quite  re- 
cently a  shingly  path  was  discovered 
leading  from  the  cottage  to  the  end  of 
the  orchard,  and  thence  through  a 
postern  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Poole, 
who  lived  close  by  ;  and  this  path 
must  often  have  been  used  by  the  two 
friends  in  preference  to  the  noisy 
village  street. 

But  Nether  Stowey  itself  has  not 
much  altered.  It  is  simply  a  little 
agricultural  village  with  a  decreasing 
population  depending  upon  no  especial 
manufacture.  In  former  times  there 
used  to  be  a  silk  throwstring  industry 
at  Marsh  Mills  in  Over  Stowey,  but 
this  occupation  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  remunerative.  Nether  Stowey 
has  earned  the  name  of  being  "a 
radical  little  shop,"  but  this  summary 
description  of  its  political  proclivities 
is  not  quite  fair.  There  are  a  few 
sturdy  and  independent  characters  in 
the  place,  and  a  certain  number  of 
small  freeholders,  but  there  is  very 
little  desire  to  upset  the  British  Con- 
stitution amongst  them.  The  people 
are  naturally  kind-hearted  and  cour- 
teous, and  are  soon  won  by  the  same 
qualities  in  others.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  notorious  set  of  people  called 
"  broom  squires,"  who  live  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  and  have  so  long 
been  regarded  as  the  Ishmaelites  of 
the  little  community  that  they  have 
accepted  the  name  and  adopted  the 
character. 

The  appearance  of  the  village  itself 
is  ratiier  an  unusual  one.  The  houses 
are  crowded  together  rather  closely 
along  the  chief  streets,  Lime  Street, 
and,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it, 
Castle  Street ;  and  at  the  spot  where 
they  meet  an  old  cross  and  market- 
place once  stood.  Here,  in  summer, 
the  local  band  plays  once  a  week  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  This  band 
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is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
encouraging  patronage  of  Mr.  Poole, 
who,  in  his  fatherly  way,  wished  his 
Nether  Stowey  children  to  be  merry 
and  sing  and  play  on  the  site  of  the 
old  market-place.  Stories  are  still 
told  how  he  would  pick  out  a  rustic 
Tityrus  and  have  him  taught  to  tune 
his  rude  measures  aright ;  and,  so  far, 
the  good  he  has  done,  to  invert  the 
Shakespearian  phrase,  lives  after  him, 
for  Nether  Stowey  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  church-choir  and  its  band. 
There  are  people  still  living  who  keep 
boyish  memories  of  this  kind  old 
gentleman.  He  loved  Nature  sin- 
cerely, as  one  would  expect  of  Cole- 
ridge's friend,  and  the  story  goes  that 
when  a  favourite  oak  of  his  was  once 
doomed  to  be  cut  down,  he  paid  ten 
pounds  to  the  owner  to  save  it  from 
this  unworthy  end.  The  tree  still 
survives,  a  hale  and  hearty  tree,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  destined,  if  spared  by  the 
woodman,  to  see  many  more  genera- 
tions of  the  villagers  come  and  go. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
Quantock  scenery  sank  deeply  into 
Coleridge's  being.  Both  he  and 
Wordsworth,  living  the  free  and  open 
life  they  did  upon  the  ridges,  were 
constantly  transcribing  with  the  great- 
est accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  all  the 
moods  and  changes  of  Nature.  Cowper, 
who  preceded  them,  described  scenery 
with  a  faithful  hand,  but  it  was  a 
very  different  description  of  scenery 
and  the  hand  also  was  different. 
Neither  Stowey  nor  Alfoxden  were 
like  the  snug,  perhaps  one  may  call 
it  the  tame,  retreat  of  Cowper,  looking 
forth  upon  the  world  from  the  banks 
of  his  dear  Ouse, 

' '  Slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled 
o'er." 

Coleridge  and  his  friend  looked  forth 
upon  the  world  from  a  wilder  and 
more  inspiring  nook.  They  looked 
daily  upon  wide  expanses,  in  autumn 
dim  with  a  purple  light  from  heather 
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and  ling :  they  looked  upon  deep  and 
solemn  glens  echoing  with  the  rush  of 
waters  and  shrouded  in  deep  gloom  : 
they  looked  upon  green  and  sloping 
glades  by  the  woodland's  edges,  through 
which  the  wild  red  deer,  leaving  their 
warm  coverts  of  fern,  wandered  soft 
and  ghostlike,  like  shadows  across  the 
moonlit  sward.  They  could  lift  their 
eyes  and  see  before  them  a  distant 
and  ever- varying  prospect  down  where 
the  sea- waves  broke  upon  the  strand 
and  where  the  sea-breeze  swept  over 
broken  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
Quantocks  are  not  unlike  a  bit  of 
Scotland  transplanted  into  Somerset- 
shire. There  is  wildness  on  the 
moorland,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  the 
tender  beauties  of  the  well-tilled, 
deep-pastured  valleys.  The  slopes  are 
soft  and  rounded,  and  the  combes  are 
deeply  and  heavily  wooded  almost 
everywhere,  unlike  the  ranges  of  Ex- 
moor  and  Dartmoor.  The  eye  will 
never  see  a  bare  or  rugged  boulder, 
for  all  the  nakedness  of  Nature  is 
covered  on  the  Quantocks  with  a  soft 
mantle  of  golden  gorse  and  purple 
heather.  In  autumn  the  air  is  alive 
with  the  hum  of  bees  gathering  honey 
on  every  hill-side  from  the  scented 
heather-bells,  and  lulling  the  loiterer 
to  sleep  with  their  drowsy  music.  The 
soil  is  red  and  warm-looking,  being  on 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  and 
is  pleasanter  to  look  upon  in  the  full 
glare  of  summer  or  in  the  subdued 
light  of  winter  than  the  white  chalk 
hills  of  other  counties.  The  sturdy 
whortleberry  bush  covers  every  hill- 
side with  its  box-like  growth,  giving 
profitable  occupation  to  the  merry 
bands  of  wort-gatherers  in  summer, 
and  the  tall  bracken  waves  in  green 
masses  everywhere.  To  the  pedestrian 
it  is  a  tract  of  country  free  and  open 
for  its  explorations,  and  truly  merits 
Wordsworth's  description  of  it  as  "  an 
unappropriated  range  of  earth."  The 
Quantocks  are  at  once  an  epic  and  an 
idyll.  Coleridge  found  them  a  con- 
genial resting-place,  where  he  could 
give  reins  to  the  wildest  fancies,  as  in 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  "  Chris- 
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tabel,"  or  sing  a  simple  song  of  -peace 
and  contentment. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which    all,    methinks,    would    love  ;    but 

chiefly  he, 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  ! 
Here  might  he  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath, 
While   from  the   singing   lark    (that  sings 

unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame  ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religions  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature  ! " 

Dim  and  indefinite  and  altogether 
shadowy  these  influences  may  be  to 
those  who  live  within  the  circle  of  a 
busy  town-life,  but  they  were  certainly 
real  to  Coleridge,  and  they  had  a  solid 
basis  and  foundation  upon  the  beauti- 
ful objects  of  Nature  and  the  concrete 
images  of  the  world.  City-loving  poets, 
like  Alfred  de  Musset,  cannot  grasp 
this  freshness  of  life,  this  second  youth, 
renewed  again  amongst  congenial 
fields.  When  their  lives  have  been 
spent  and  their  passions  exhausted 
within  the  boundaries  of  cities  and 
amidst  the  intoxications  of  a  cosmo- 
politan life,  their  hold  on  Nature  is 
gone  and  their  sympathy  with  her  is 
dead.  After  a  tempest  we  notice  how 
the  sea,  sinking  back  into  its  accus- 
tomed calm,  murmurs  again  with  short 
crisp  wavelets  upon  the  shore,  smooth- 
ing the  unsightly  chasms  made  by  its 
angrier  billows ;  so  is  it  with  the 
poet  who  holds  passions  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and,  stronger  than  pas- 
sion, can  pause  to  think,  to  arrange, 
to  curb  his  perturbation,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  philosophise,  making  up  a 
"  meditative  joy"  from  "many  feelings, 
many  thoughts."  He  has  the  power 
of  repairing  the  ravage  of  the  tempest 
and  of  gathering  from  it  wisdom  for 
himself.  Coleridge,  like  Shakespeare, 
of  whose  dramatic  characters  he  was 
one  of  the  best  interpreters,  could  feel 
deeply  and  strongly  all  the  tragic 
realities  of  the  world — surely  he  had 
been  a  sufferer  himself  in  his  own 
life  ! — and  yet  touch  them  all  again 


with  a  light  and  strong  hand.  His 
judgment  was  never  upset  so  that 
passion  could  claim  a  permanent  sway  ; 
nor  was  it  so  overwhelmed  and  cowed 
by  the  "  whips  and  scorns  of  time " 
that  he  went  sorrowing  all  his  days. 
His  strength  lay  in  a  peaceful  contem- 
plation of  Nature  and  of  the  lessons 
from  the  outer  world. 

In  his  "Ode  to  France  "  Coleridge 
has  well  defined  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  word  liberty  for  Frenchmen. 
She  is  a  goddess  who  speeds  on  subtle 
pinions  from  "Priestcraft's  harpy 
minions "  as  well  as  from  "  factious 
blasphemy's  obscene  slaves."  It  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Frenchmen  to 
see  the  goddess,  as  Coleridge  poetically 
phrased  it,  "in  the  clouds  coming 
from  the  rising  sun  and  from  the  blue 
rejoicing  sky " ;  in  other  words,  as  a 
divinity  of  the  open  air  akin  to  some 
physical  representation  in  Nature,  in- 
stead of  a  tawdry  and  revolutionary 
spirit  calling  to  men  from  the  reek- 
ing stews  of  Parisian  slums.  Per- 
haps Coleridge  best  explains  his  own 
idea  of  liberty  gathered  from  physical 
images  when  he  writes, 

"  And  there  I  felt  thee !   on  that  sea-cliff's 

verge, 
Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  by  the  breeze 

above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant 

surge  ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples 

bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and 

air, 

Possessing  all  things  with  intcnsest  love, 
0  liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there." 

Surely  this  definition  of  liberty 
which  is  a  sentiment  and  feeling  rather 
than  a  declaration  by  a  National  Con- 
vention or  a  bold  assertion  of  "  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity "  suits  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  a  sea-faring 
nation  like  ours  !  And  in  his  "  Fears 
in  Solitude  "  Coleridge  has  again  given 
a  noble  definition  of  patriotism.  Eng- 
land is  the  "  divine  and  beauteous 
island  "  his 

"  Sole 

And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
I  walk  with  awe  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me  !  " 
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For  he  has  "drunk  in  all  his  intel- 
lectual life  "  from  her  lakes  and  hills, 
from  her  clouds,  her  quiet  dales,  her 
rocks  and  seas,  giving  him 

"  All  sweet  sensations,   all   ennobling 
thoughts. " 

These  reflections  on  liberty  and 
patriotism  came  to  him  in  the  remote 
village  of  Stowey,  so  peaceful  in  itself, 
so  far  removed  from  war's  realities, 
when  Eui'ope  was  being  deluged  with 
blood.  But  even  there  alarm  of  inva- 
sion had  come,  to  strengthen  men's 
patriotism  and  nerve  their  arms.  At 
any  moment  the  fire-beacon  on  Wills- 
neck,  the  highest  point  of  these 
beautiful  Quantocks,  might  be  lit, 
carrying  the  news  of  'the  enemy's 
approach  from  Dunkerry,  the  peak  on 
Exmoor  on  the  west,  to  Glastonbury 
Tor  on  the  east.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  calm  beauty  of  the  "  green 
and  silent  spot "  where  he  writes  and 
all  the  grim  excitements  of  war  stirs 
Coleridge's  imagination.  He  prays 
that 

"  The  vaunts 

And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and'  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree  ;  which,  heard,  and  only 

heard, 
In  this  lone  dell,  bowed  not  the  delicate  grass." 

It  was  the  same  with  love  and  friend- 
ship :  the  Quantocks  have  the  power 
of  recalling  and  strengthening  old 
passions  and  old  loves,  and  of  giving 
intensity  to  his  feelings  as  father, 
husband  and  friend. 

"  How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess  ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 
Swells  up,  then  sinks  with  faint  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

"  Eight  springs  have  flown  since  last  I  lay 
On  sea-ward  Quantock's  heathy  hills, 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 
Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'er  head  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

"  No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 

Be  music  with  your  name  ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 
That  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved  !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? " 


In  the  lines  composed  whilst  climb- 
ing Brockley  Combe  Coleridge  was  still 
in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  and  ima- 
gination which  needs  but  a  voice  from 
Nature  to  recall  the  happiness  of  love. 
He  describes  the  scenery  and  tells  us 
of  the  sweet  songsters,  the  cuckoo's 
unvarying  note,  of  the  white  May, 
the  burst  of  spring  and  all  the  joy  of 
the  world,  and  then  he  turns  quickly 
to  the  central  human  love  without 
which  nature  is  incomplete. 

"  Deep  sighs  my  lonely  heart !  I  drop  the  tear ; 
Enchanting  spot !  Oh,  were  my  Sara  here  !  " 

So,  at  Shurton  Bars,  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Parret  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  image  of  Sara  is  still  with 
him.  The  shore  at  Shurton  Bars  is 
lonely  and  solemn :  the  tide  retreats  far 
back  to  the  Channel's  bed  :  the  space 
between  the  high- water  mark  and  the 
ebbing  tide  is  flat,  dark,  and  oozy  :  the 
curlew  utters  his  long  piercing  whistle, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  dreary  ex- 
panse of  mud  and  slime.  The  scene 
is  one  of  wild  desolation  and  gloomy 
emptiness,  as  different  from  the  warm 
and  cheerful  haunts  of  the  Quantock 
hills  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Here 
Coleridge  sat  in  the  twilight  one  day 
and,  surrendering  himself  to  the  sombre 
influences  of  the  scene,  thought  of  his 
darker  hours  and  gloomier  life.  He 
saw  the  light  just  twinkling  from  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Flat  Holmes  opposite, 
like  "  a  sullen  star  "  to  drowsy  sailors. 
There  he  would  have  liked  to  sit,  "  a 
sad  gloom-pampered  man,"  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  beating  waves  and 
viewing  with  a  vindictive  joy  the  sight 
of  vessels  drifting  to  destruction  on 
the  rocks.  So  bitter  seemed  life  to 
him  that  it  eradicated  all  human  sym- 
pathy. But  "  peace  with  Sara  came," 
and  his  heart  suddenly  sings  with  the 
skylark,  only  forgetful  by  chance — a 
pretty  fancy — when  it  couches  beneath 
the  red  sleep-giving  poppy.  All  his 
woes  now  are  like  "  the  smiling  tears 
which  swell  the  opened  rose."  They 
fall  from  heaven,  and,  blending  with 
the  sunbeam,  put  to  flight  dark  images 
of^the  soul. 

E  E  2 
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Coleridge  has  surely  found  some- 
thing fresh  to  say  on  the  well-worn 
theme  of  the  nightingale.  The  note 
of  the  bird  shall  be  "  the  harbinger 
of  joy,"  and  shall  give  to  his  child 
some  association  of  joy  wherewith  to 
charm  away  the  spirits  of  darkness  : 

"  His  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy." 

In  another  poem,  "Frost  at  Mid- 
night," written  at  Stowey,  he  follows 
up  this  line  of  thought,  and  draws  a 
contrast  between  what  his  own  life  had 
been  and  what  he  hoped  that  of  his 
child  would  be.  He  had  pitied  Charles 
Lamb,  "  hungering  after  Nature  many 
a  year,  in  the  great  city  pent,"  and 
he  pitied  himself  for  losing  a  child- 
hood's training,  such  as,  we  imagine, 
that  of  his  friend  Wordsworth's  had 
been. 

"  For  I  was  reared 

In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and 

shores 
And  mountain  crags ;  so  shalt  thou  see  and 

hear 

The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher  !  He  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask." 

So  all  things  and  all  seasons  will  be 
sweet  to  the  child,  whether  the  summer 


comes  upon  the  earth  with  greenness, 
or  the  red-breast  sits  and  sings  be- 
neath the  tufts  of  winter  snow,  whether 
the  eve-drops  fall  at  night  in  the 
trances  of  a  storm,  or  whether  the 
secret  ministry  of  frost  hangs  them 
up  in  silent  icicles.  Nature,  indeed, 
will  be  a  universal  Teacher.  Hers 
is  a  plain  and  open  air  teaching  taken 
straight  from  the  earth  and  God's 
broad  heaven.  Some  are  naturally 
more  susceptible  to  it  than  others, 
but  it  never  can  come  wholly  by  in- 
instinct  :  it  needs  training,  observa- 
tion, and  a  diligent  watchfulness  for 
beauty  and  for  beautiful  things.  It 
would  bid  us  look,  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  again  and  again  upon  what  we 
love  and  admire,  such  as  a  flower,  a 
wood,  a  hill-side,  a  bit  of  the  moor- 
land waste  and  the  great  sea  and  the 
sky  beyond ;.  or  it  would  bid  us  listen 
again  and  again  to  the  sounds  and 
voices  of  Nature,  and  all  the  outward 
world  will  come  back  to  us  when  we 
need  it  to  elevate  and  refine. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. " 

Such  ideas  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Christian  orthodoxy  nor  are  they  con- 
tradictory to  any  creed  or  formula  of 
religion.  They  are  but  an  echo  taken 
up  by  the  poet  of  that  great  verse  in 
Genesis  :  "  And  God  saw  everything 
that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good." 

WILLIAM  GEESWELL. 
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OCTOBER. 


A  FITFUL  wind  about  the  eaves, 
That  sways  the  creaking  door ; 

The   shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

The  autumn  skies  are  clear  above, 

But  silent   is  their  song; 
Oh,   spirit  of  the  changeless  love 

Keep  back  my  autumn  long ! 

In  vain  with  gold  the  forest  weaves 

Its  sylvan   greenness  o'er ; 
The  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 

Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

It  means  the  world  is  growing  old, 
It  means  no  birds  to  sing : 

Oh,   not  for  all  the  autumn's  gold 
Would  I  forego  my  spring ! 

E.  E. 
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SOMETHING  perverse  and  irritating 
has  generally  been  found  in  modern 
French  novels,  both  in  the  writers' 
choice  of  subjects  and  in  their  manner 
of  treating  them.  The  perversity  is 
all  the  more  apparent  because  the 
novelists  have  other  qualities  which 
have  been  recognised  as  of  high  and 
rare  value.  An  artistic  instinct  has 
probably  never  been  so  widely  diffused 
throughout  a  literary  class  as  it  has 
been  through  the  ranks  of  the  modern 
writers  of  fiction  in  France  :  never  has 
the  average  novelist  attained  so  high 
a  level  of  pictorial  power  and  lin- 
guistic skill.  Higher  qualities  than 
these  have  indeed  been  ascribed  by 
some  critics  to  the  chiefs  of  French 
romance,  but  others  than  Englishmen 
have  doubted  whether  the  French  have 
as  yet  produced  any  writer  to  be 
matched  with  Walter  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, or  Dickens.  Balzac  is  never 
quite  such  an  artist  as  Thackeray  : 
Dumas  is  a  Walter  Scott — with  a 
difference ;  and  Hugo,  though  he  may 
be  in  his  own  way  incomparable,  is 
a  divinity  with  feet  of  unconcealed 
clay.  But  we  are  not  now  speaking 
of  the  highest  names.  It  is  when 
we  come  to  the  second  flight,  the 
"  general  choir  "  of  fiction,  that  the 
merit  of  the  French  writers  manifests 
itself  so  clearly.  A  certain  choiceness 
of  expression,  an  air  of  distinction,  a 
controlled  art,  a  literary  finish  belong 
not  only  to  Daudet  and  Sandeau, 
Cherbuliez  and  Flaubert,  Feuillet  and 
Miirger  together  with  many  others  of 
the  same  literary  class,  but  extend 
downwards  through  a  host  of  writers, 
who  have  yet,  perhaps,  to  make  their 
mark,  but  who  appear  to  conceive  by 

1  "  Poemes  Dores  : "  "  Les  Noces  Corinthi- 
ennes:"  "Les  Desirs  de  Jean  Servien : " 
"  Jocaste : "  "Le  Chat  Maigre:"  "La 
Buehe  :  "  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard :" 
"  Nos  Enfants  :  "  "  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami." 


some  admirable  instinct  the  just  con- 
ditions and  limits  of  literary  work- 
manship. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
agreeable  picture.  On  the  literature 
as  a  whole  there  is  imprinted  an  in- 
delible stamp  of  coarseness  and  indeli- 
cacy, a  blemish  in  art  and  not  only  in 
morals.  It  is  as  though  the  genius  of 
the  French  nation  had  never  shaken  its 
wings  free  of  some  of  the  slime  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Commune,  so  that 
the  higher  slopes  of  Parnassus  with 
their  purer  air  and  translucent  atmo- 
sphere remained  for  ever  inaccessible. 
For  art,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar 
Nemesis,  like  life  itself :  the  same 
divine  figure  can  reveal  itself  at  once 
as  frail  phantom  of  flesh  and  as  goddess 
confessed.  Just  as  it  rests  with  the 
man  who  thinks  and  acts  to  find  in 
life  either  an  Ebal  or  a  Gerizim,  so 
it  rests  with  the  worshipper  to  find  in 
art  either  an  Astarte  or  the  virgin 
Artemis.  It  seems  now  to  have 
come  with  French  writers  to  be 
almost  taken  for  granted  as  a  literary 
canon  that  art  varies  inversely  as 
morals.  If  a  book  has  about  it  a 
wholesome  and  sweet  air  it  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  confession  of  mawk- 
ish ness  and  prudery,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  artistic  independence  and 
strength  can  apparently  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  sacrifice  of  health  and 
chastity.  It  may  be  disguised  under 
high-sounding  formulas,  such  as  art 
for  art's  sake,  but  such  a  view, 
whether  tacitly  acknowledged  or 
openly  expressed,  in  reality  indicates 
an  incomplete  culture.  Indeed  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  French  cul- 
ture, however  brilliant  and  pictur- 
esque, gains  these  superficial  qualities 
just  because  it  lacks  depth  and 
thoroughness.  Their  painting  and 
their  music  seem  to  exhibit  precisely 
similar  characteristics,  and  the  real 
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French  philosophy  is  that  of  Cousin 
and  Jouft'roy — a  philosophy  of  eclecti- 
cism, clear  and  comprehensive  and 
synthetic  just  because  it  is  wanting 
in  psychological  and  metaphysical 
analysis. 

M.  Anatole  France,  a  writer  as  yet 
little  known  in  England,  is  a  welcome 
exception  to  the  general  run  of  his 
literary  brethren.  It  is  impossible  to 
claim  for  him  the  highest  honours, 
which  probably  he  would  be  himself 
the  first  to  disavow.  Yet,  though  he 
be  not  an  artist  of  the  first  rank, 
he  has  the  true  artistic  temperament 
and  a  good  many  other  qualities  be- 
sides. A  scholar,  a  student  of  Greek 
literature,  with  a  strange  fancy  for 
the  bizarre  and  the  unfamiliar  in  life 
and  character,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
philosopher  of  an  amiable  type,  whose 
gentle  cynicism  is  never  otherwise 
than  charming,  a  lover  of  books,  a 
lover  of  children,  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  which  sometimes  he 
likes  to  imagine  as  turning  sour,  and 
above  all  possessed  of  a  quality  which 
is  rare  in  a  French  writer,  a  native 
vein  of  rich  and  quiet  humour — such 
is  M.  Anatole  France.  Nor  must  the 
characteristic  be  forgotten  which 
makes  him  veritably  phenomenal,  for 
his  books  can  without  hesitation  be 
read  aloud  virginibus  puerisque. 

M.  France  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
culture.  It  is  only  in  "  Le  Livre  de 
Mon  Ami "  and  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard  "  that  he  has  attained  the  full 
mastery  of  his  powers ;  but  his  earlier 
books  show  the  diverse  studies  and 
varied  interests  of  his  more  youthful 
years.  In  "  Les  Noces  Corinthiennes," 
for  instance,  we  find  a  story  of  the 
family  conflicts  which  doubtless  so 
often  arose  in  the  early  years  of  Chris- 
tianity between  the  new  and  the  Pagan 
creed.  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Her- 
nias the  Corinthian,  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Hippias,  but  though  she 
and  her  mother,  Kallista,  have  em- 
braced the  new  faith,  her  father  and 
her  lover  still  worship  the  older  gods 
of  their  country.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters still  further,  a  vow  has  been  made 


by  Kallista  to  dedicate  her  daughter 
to  perpetual  virginity,  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  an  escape  from  illness. 
Daphne  and  Hippias  meet,  and  the  old 
love  proves  stronger  than  the  new 
creed.  Though  driven  away  by  the 
curses  of  the  mother,  Hermas  is  re- 
joined by  Daphne  at  nightfall ;  but 
the  young  Christian  girl,  unable  to 
bear  the  strain  of  the  conflict  between 
her  religion  and  her  affections,  has 
taken  poison,  and  dies  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

A  curious  story,  called  "  Le  Chat 
Maigre  "  transplants  us  to  a  different 
scene.  Here  we  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Bohemianism,  with  all  the  queer 
figures  that  haunt  the  outskirts  of  the 
literary  and  artisticworld — men  of  some 
fixed  though  visionary  idea,  or  men  of 
no  idea  at  all,  who  oscillate  between 
madness  and  sense — eccentric,  inge- 
nious, versatile  creatures,  who  are  as 
little  troubled  with  conscience  as 
with  cash.  M.  France  does  not  con- 
ceal his  fondness  for  these  capricious 
personages.  They  meet  us  again  and 
again  in  his  pages  with  all  their  odd 
ways  and  unmethodical  behaviour  : 
not  only  the  queer  characters  of  "  Le 
Chat  Maigre,"  such  as  M.  Godet  Later  - 
rasse,  and  the  Negro  general  Tele- 
maque,  the  philosopher  Branchut,  and 
the  sculptor  Labanne,  but  also  M. 
Fellaire  de  Sisac  and  M.  Haviland  in 
"  Jocaste,"  and  uncle  Victor  and  M. 
Coccoz  in  "  La  Buche."  Rene"  Longue- 
niare  is  a  character  of  a  different 
stamp.  He  is  the  young  scientist,  the 
medical  student,  who  has  discovered 
the  illusions  of  life  and  meets  them 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  resignation,  and 
who,  when  he  knows  that  there  is  an 
end  of  all  his  hopes  of  marrying  the 
girl  he  loves,  notes  with  savage  joy 
each  sign  of  decay  in  his  own  physical 
frame,  as  bringing  him  nearer  to 
Lethe.  Rarely  does  the  author  allow 
himself  the  bitterness  which  he  has 
given  to  Rene  Longuemare  :  his  own  is 
rather  the  placid  mood  which  appears 
in  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  Membre  de  I'ln- 
stitut.  Of  all  the  tales,  "Jocaste," 
in  which  this  disappointed  physician 
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appears,  is  the  one  which  seems,  both 
in  style  and  treatment,  to  fall  farthest 
below  the  usual  work  of  M.  France. 
It  is  a  crude  story  of  a  girl  who  is  too 
weakly  nervous  to  bear  the  troubles  in 
which  she  finds  herself,  and  who  com- 
mits suicide  in  so  unromantic  a  locality 
as  a  bath  on  the  Seine.  Yet  even 
here  M.  France's  training  in  Greek 
literature,  which  appears  so  happily  in 
his  later  work,  finds  a  curious  expres- 
sion. To  Helene,  who  can  find  no 
issue  to  the  tangles  of  life,  the  sugges- 
tion is  conveyed  of  a  death  by  hanging 
through  a  schoolboy  construing  out  of 
a  play  of  Sophocles  the  fate  of  her 
Greek  prototype,  Jocasta,  the  wife  of 
Laius.  The  passage  is  so  character- 
istic in  its  union  of  tragedy  and 
humour  that  it  is  worth  transcribing. 

"About  ten  o'clock  Jocaste  heard  a  slam- 
ming of  doors.  It  was  her  nephew  Georges  who 
returned  as  usual  from  school.  He  threw  his 
books  down  on  the  table  sulkily  and  by 
chance  looked  at  his  aunt :  '  What  big  eyes 
you  have  got  to-day,'  he  said.  He  opened 
his  books,  and  complained,  with  the  wry  face 
of  a  stupid  schoolboy,  that  he  had  to  do  a 
Greek  lesson.  Then  seating  himself  on  his 
foot,  at  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  he  began 
to  turn  over  lazily  the  pages  of  his  dictionary. 
Notwithstanding  his  grimaces,  he  translated 
very  fairly,  effacing  with  his  tongue  the  ink- 
blots  which  he  made  in  writing.  She  listened 
in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  started  at  the  kicks 
which  the  boy  bestowed  on  his  chair-rail.  He 
was  imitating  the  grave  voice  and  bombastic 
tone  of  his  master :  '  Remark,  gentlemen,  the 
harmony  of  Sophocles's  lines.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  words  were  pronounced,  we 
probably  pronounce  them  all  wrong,  but  what 
harmony  !  Monsieur  Labruniere,  you  will 
conjugate  ten  times  the  verb  diddmi.  What 
harmony  !  '  Kara  theion,  the  divine  head, 
lokastes,  of  Jocasta,  tethneken  is  dead . . .  What 
rot  this  is  !  She  went  pros  ta  leM  numpliica, 
towards  the  nuptial  couch,  that  is  to  say  to  her 
bedroom — remark,  gentlemen,  what  a  happy 
expression  !  and  what  harmony  !  .  .  .  Sposa, 
komen,  tearing  her  hair,  kalei  she  calls,  Laidn, 
Laius,  nekron,  dead.  You  see,  aunt,  that  in 
French,  a  laius  is  a  sermon,  but  in  Greek  it  is 
a  fellow  that  Jocasta  had  married,  and  the 
marriage  had  not  turned  out  well.  Tearing 
her  hair  she  calls  on  Lai'us  dead.'  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  confused  babble  of 
Greek  and  French,  Helen  disentangled  the 
grand  old  story  of  a  desperate  woman.  The 
boy  hurried  on  to  the  end  of  his  task.  '  Esel- 
domen  ten  gunaika  kremasten,  we  saw  the 
woman  hung.'  He  made  a  dash  with  his  pen 


which  tore  the  paper,  put  out  his  tongue  all 
stained  with  ink,  and  then  began  to  sing, 
'  Hung !  hung  !  I  have  finished ! '  Helen  rose 
and  went  up  to  her  room  so  calm,  so  resolute, 
so  certain,  that  she  seemed  like  a  statue  of 
Necessity." 

She  then  goes  down  to  the  baths  on 
the  Seine  and  commits  suicide  by 
hanging  herself  in  her  bath-room.  The 
catastrophe  is  so  startling  that  it  be- 
comes almost  ludicrous  ;  but  it  affords 
no  bad  example  of  the  way  in  which 
M.  France  reads  modern  tragedy  in  the 
light  of  ancient  drama.  A  more 
graceful  evidence  of  scholarship  is 
furnished  by  the  dialogue  which  M. 
France  publishes  at  the  end  of  "  Le 
Livre  de  Mon  Ami,"  in  which  he  applies 
the  conclusion  of  comparative  myth- 
ology to  nursery  tales  like  Little  Red 
Eiding  Hood  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
in  the  Wood. 

But  the  early  studies  and  the  more 
youthful  interests  give  place  to  the 
philosophical  serenity  which  is  the 
most  gracious  gift  of  age.  Classi- 
calism,  Neo-Hellenism,  Bohemianism 
pass  away  or  merge  themselves  in  the 
wise  tenderness  of  M.  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard.  A  more  fascinating  study  of 
middle-age  can  hardly  be  found  in 
modern  literature  than  that  which 
M.  Anatole  France  has  embodied  in 
his  psychological  study  of  the  gentle 
savant  and  philologer  who  is  so  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Institute.  The 
years  which  bring  the  philosophic 
mind  have  given  him  so  much  of 
cynicism  that  he  recognises  that  all 
life  is  made  up  of  shadows,  and  that 
our  passions  and  hopes  and  fears  play 
over  the  surface  of  reality  like  the 
reflections  of  waving  trees  on  some 
rippling  stream.  Here  is  a  charming 
scene  between  Bonnard  and  a  pedlar 
who  offers  him  a  variety  of  worthless 
books,  which  illustrates  as  well  as  any 
other  the  humours  of  M.  France's 
sage.  M.  Coccoz  advances  into  M. 
Bonnard's  room  with  a  number  of 
little  bows  and  smiles. 


"Good  heavens,  what  novelties  the  manni- 
kin   Coccoz    offered  me !    The    first  volume 
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which  he  put  into  my  hand  was  the  '  History 
of  the  Tower  of  Nesle  with  the  Loves  of 
Margaret  of  Burgundy  and  the  Captain 
Buridan. '  '  It  is  a  historical  book, '  he  said 
to  me,  smiling,  'a  book  of  veritable  history.' 
'  In  that  case,'  I  answered,  '  it  is  very  tedious, 
for  historical  books  which  do  not  tell  lies  are 
all  very  wearisome.  I  myself  write  some  fine 
histories,  and  if  for  your. misfortune  you  were 
to  offer  one  of  these  from  door  to  door,  you 
would  run  the  risk  of  keeping  it  all  your  life 
in  your  green  bag  without  finding  even  a 
kitchen-maid  foolish  enough  to  buy  it.'  '  Cer- 
tainly, sir,'  answered  the  little  man  out  of 
pure  complaisance.  And  with  many  smiles  he 
offered  me  'The  Loves  of  HeloiseandAbelard,' 
but  I  made  him  understand  that  at  my  age  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  love  tale.  Still 
smiling,  he  proposed  to  sell  me  the  Rules  of 
Social  Games,  including  piquet,  bezique, 
ecarte,  whist,  &c.  '  Alas  ! '  I  said,  '  if  you 
wish  to  remind  me  of  the  rules  of  bezique, 
restore  to  me  my  old  friend  Bignan,  with 
whom  I  used  to  play  at  cards  every  evening 
before  five  academies  had  solemnly  conducted 
him  to  the  cemetery  :  or  debase  the  grave  in- 
telligence of  my  cat  Hamilcar  to  the  frivolity 
of  human  games  ;  you  see  her  sleeping  on  this 
cushion,  the  sole  companion  of  my  evenings.' 
The  smile  of  the  little  man  became  vague  and 
bewildered.  'See,'  said  he,  'here  is  a  new 
collection  of  society-amusements,  facetiae,  and 
magician's  tricks,  with  the  method  of  trans- 
forming a  red  rose  into  a  white  one.'  I  told 
him  that  I  had  long  ago  quarrelled  with 
roses,  and  so  far  as  facetiae  were  concerned,  I 
was  quite  content  with  those  which  I  involun- 
tarily made  in  the  course  of  my  scientific 
studies.  The  mannikin  offered  me  his  last 
book  with  his  last  smile.  '  Here, '  said  he,  '  is 
the  '  Key  to  Dreams,'  with  an  explanation 
of  all  the  dreams  one  can  have,  the  dream  of 
gold,  the  dream  of  a  thief,  the  dream  of  death, 
the  dream  that  one  tumbles  off  a  tower — all 
complete.'  I  had  seized  the  tongs,  and  I 
waved  them  energetically  in  the  air  as  I  an- 
swered my  commercial  visitor.  'Yes,  my 
friend,'  said  I,  '  but  these  dreams  and  a  thou- 
sand others  besides,  joyous  and  tragic,  are  all 
included  in  a  single  one,  the  dream  of  life. 
Will  your  little  yellow  book  give  me  the  key 
to  that  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,'  answered  the  little  man, 
'  the  book  is  complete,  and  not  dear,  one  franc 
twenty-five  centimes,  sir.'" 

It  is  thus  that  M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard 
amuses  himself  with  his  visitors,  not 
unkindly.  Malice  indeed  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  him  as  bitterness.  He 
has  seen  too  much  to  care  a  great  deal 
about  anything.  Like  Cephalus  in 
Plato's  Republic,  he  can  look  back 
upon  his  past  life  and  thank  God  that 
he  is  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  love 
and  desire.  He  has  indeed  loved  and 


loves  still ;  but  what  he  loves  is  merely 
a  memory,  and  that  is  too  unsub- 
stantial a  thing  to  evoke  passion.  All 
men  and  women  seem  to  him  puppets, 
worked  with  strings  held  by  unknown 
fingers.  And  so  he  has  a  sort  of 
Epicurean  pity  for  them  all,  and 
gently  wonders  why  they  should  dis- 
turb themselves  so  much  over  trifles. 
Nor  will  he  spare  himself  in  his  com- 
placent laughter.  He  knows  of  him- 
self that  he  is  a  pedant,  to  whose 
philological  instincts  all  things  are 
words.  He  is  quite  aware  that  he  is 
a  bit  of  a  gourmand,  and  that  he  has 
a  keenly  expressive  nose,  which  has 
often  played  him  false  and  revealed 
the  feelings  which  he  himself  had 
desired  to  conceal.  He  is  honestly 
afraid  of  his  housekeeper,  Therese, 
who  is  an  admirable  but  tyrannical 
character,  who  requires  managing 
before  she  can  be  made  to  yield  to  any 
of  her  master's  whims. 

"I  acknowledge,"  he  says,  "that  I  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  in  announcing  to  her  my 
intended  departure.  I  feared  her  remon- 
strances, her  raillery,  her  objurgations,  her 
tears.  'She  is  a  good  woman,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  and  attached  to  me.  She  will  want  to 
keep  me  back,  and  heaven  knows  that  when 
she  wants  anything,  words,  gestures,  and  cries 
cost  her  little.  In  such  circumstances  she 
will  summon  the  hall-porter  to  her  aid,  and 
the  charwoman,  and  the  bed-maker,  and  the 
seven  sons  of  the  green-grocer  ;  they  will  all  fall 
at  my  feet  in  a  circle  and  cry  in  unison,  and 
they  will  look  so  ugly  that  I  shall  have  to  give 
way  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  my  sight.'  " 

He  has  one  old  friend,  his  cat  Hamil- 
car, whom  he  is  fond  of  apostrophis- 
ing :  indeed,  like  most  men  who  have 
passed  their  middle-age,  apostrophes 
and  meditative  moralisings  are  the 
natural  expression  of  his  feelings. 
This  is  how  he  addresses  his  cat. 

"Hamilcar,"  said  I,  stretching  out  my  legs, 
"Hamilcar,  somnolent  prince  of  the  city  of 
books,  nocturnal  guardian  cf  my  library ! 
Like  the  divine  cat  who  fought  with  the  un- 
holy in  Heliopolis  during  the  night  of  mighty 
conflict,  you  defend  against  all  vile  nibblers 
the  books  which  the  old  savant  has  acquired 
at  the  price  of  a  modest  income  and  an  inde- 
fatigable zeal.  In  this  library,  protected  by 
your  military  virtues,  Hamilcar,  sleep  with  the 
luxury  of  a  sultana.  For  you  unite  in  your 
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person  the  formidable  appearance  of  a  Tartar 
warrior  with  the  drooping  grace  of  an  Eastern 
beauty.  Heroic  and  voluptuous  Hamilcar, 
sleep  and  wait  for  the  hour  when  the  mice 
will  dance  in  the  moonlight  before  the  Acta, 
Sanctorum  of  the  learned  Bollaudists." 

Hamilcar  receives  this  apostrophe 
with  mixed  feelings.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  discourse  appeared  pleas- 
ing, for  the  cat  accompanied  it  with  a 
purring  like  the  noise  of  a  boiling  pot. 
But  as  the  philosopher  raised  his  voice, 
Hamilcar  warns  him  by  lowering  its 
ears  and  wrinkling  up  its  striped  fore- 
head that  it  was  bad  taste  to  declaim 
in  this  way.  "  This  book-man,"  evi- 
dently thought  Hamilcar,  "  talks  non- 
sense, whilst  our  housekeeper  only 
gives  vent  to  words  full  of  sense  and 
meaning,  containing  either  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  repast  or  the  promise 
of  a  whipping.  One  can  understand 
what  she  says.  But  this  old  fool  puts 
together  sounds  which  mean  nothing." 

M.  Bonnard  is,  as  has  been  said, 
fond  of  apostrophes,  and  as  he  re- 
members his  early  love  for  Clementine 
who  refused  to  marry  him,  he  breaks 
out  into  many  rhapsodies.  Clementine 
married  an  adventurer  who  became 
bankrupt :  husband  and  wife  both  died, 
and  it  becomes  the  task  and  pleasure 
of  Bonnard  to  look  after  the  only 
child,  Jeanne  Alexandre.  She  has 
however  first  to  be  rescued  from  a 
dragon  of  a  schoolmistress  who  per- 
sists in  believing  that  she  herself  is 
the  object  of  M.  Bonnard's  admira- 
tion ;  hence  arise  many  amusing  mis- 
adventures, and  the  final  abduction  of 
Jeanne,  which  constitutes  the  crime  of 
the  blameless  savant.  M.  France's 
studies  of  women  are  well  worthy  of 
notice.  He  excels  in  depicting  them 
as  generous,  warm-hearted  children  of 
Nature,  and  to  the  Jeanne  Alexandre 
and  Madame  de  Gabry  of  "Le  Crime" 
must  be  added  the  charming  study  of 
Madame  Coccoz,  afterwards  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Trepof  in  "  La  Buche."  Cle- 
mentine, too,  though  she  is  but  a  shade, 
sheds  a  kindly  influence  over  all  M. 
Bonnard'sthoughts;  and  few  passages  in 
that  worthy's  diary,  who  had  promised 


to  himself  "  not  to  end  with  sterile 
irony  what  he  had  commenced  in  a 
spirit  of  faith  and  love,"  are  better 
worth  reading  than  the  words  in  which 
he  invokes  her  memory. 

"From  the  sphere  where  you  are  to-day, 
Clementine,  look  upon  this  heart,  now  chilled 
by  age,  whose  blood  boiled  erewhile  for  you. 
Say  if  its  spirit  does  not  revive  at  the  thought 
of  loving  what  remains  of  you  on  earth.  All 
things  pass,  for  you  too  have  passed.  But 
life  is  immortal  ;  it  is  life  which  we  ought  to 
love,  in  its  forms  so  ceaselessly  renewed.  All 
else  is  a  child's  game  ;  and  I  with  all  my  books 
am  but  a  little  boy,  playing  with  knuckle- 
bones. The  end  of  life,  you,  Clementine,  have 
revealed  to  me." 

Because  M.  Anatole  France  has 
himself  outlived  his  days  of  storm  and 
stress,  he  can  paint  the  quiet  joys  of 
middle-age,  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  can  go  back  to  the  simple  life  and 
pleasures  of  a  child.  He  can  write 
stories  for  children,  which  though  they 
have  sometimes  the  touches  which 
remind  one  of  the  mellow  thoughtful- 
ness  of  M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  can  be 
read  and  appreciated  by  children  them- 
selves. In  "  Nos  Enfants,  Scenes  de  la 
Ville  et  des  Champs,"  he  has  collected 
a  series  of  little  studies  of  children's 
joys  and  interests,  full  of  a  quiet 
charm  of  style  and  a  purity  of  thought, 
which  have  not  been  misinterpreted  in 
the  clever  illustrations  of  M.  de  Monvel. 
These  studies  are  all  about  nothing — 
little  scenes  of  the  morning  or  after- 
noon or  evening,  a  child's  dolls,  or  a 
boy's  wooden  horses,  or  a  class-room, 
or  a  little  sick  girl,  or  a  dog,  or  dead 
leaves,  or  a  simple  flower.  But  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  write  about 
trifles ;  and  sometimes  the  words  seem 
to  have  in  them  that  quality  which 
brings  tears  to  those  whose  childhood 
is  a  memory.  It  is  however  especially 
in  "  Le  Livre  du  Mon  Ami  "  that  M. 
France's  graceful  sympathies  with 
childhood  are  manifested.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  child  : 
the  author  shows  us  this  world  of  ours 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  small 
boy.  It  is  indeed  our  world,  and  yet 
not  our  world.  We  recognise  it  as 
our  own,  but  it  comes  before  us  with 
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a  fresh  and  novel  charm,  and  leaves  us 
Avith  kindlier  thoughts  than  we  felt 
before.  No  child  could  of  course  have 
been  conscious  of  all  the  subtle  thoughts 
which  M.  France  insinuates  so  cleverly. 
But  we  accept  the  delusion  gladly : 
we  are  the  willing  accomplices  in  the 
act  of  deception,  and  dream  that  we 
too  are  once  again  young. 

"I  had  a  little  bed,  which  remained  all  the 
day  in  a  corner,  and  which  my  mother  placed 
every  night  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  order 
to  bring  it  near  her  own  bed,  with  those  im- 
mense curtains  which  filled  me  with  such  fear 
and  admiration.  It  was  quite  a  business  to 
put  me  to  bed.  It  required  supplications, 
tears,  and  kisses.  And  that  was  not  all ;  I 
used  to  run  away  in  my  nightgown,  and  I 
jumped  like  any  rabbit.  My  mother  caught 
me  at  last  under  a  piece  of  furniture  to  put  me 
to  bed.  It  was  great  fun.  But  no  sooner  had 
I  lain  down  than  persons  entirely  strangers  to 
my  family  commenced  to  defile  around  me. 
They  had  noses  like  storks'  beaks,  bristling 
moustaches,  stomachs  sticking  out  before  them, 
and  legs  like  cocks.  They  showed  themselves- 
in  profile  with  a  round  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  cheeks  and  made  a  long  procession  carry- 
ing brooms,  spits,  guitars,  syringes,  and  some 
unknown  instruments.  Ugly  as  they  were, 
they  ought  not  to  have  shown  themselves  ; 
but  I  must  do  them  one  piece  of  justice — they 
marched  noiselessly  along  the  wall,  and  not 
one  of  them,  not  even  the  smallest  and  last  of 
them,  who  had  a  pair  of  bellows  behind  him, 
made  a  single  step  towards  my  bed.  A  supe- 
rior force  retained  them  visibly  on  the  walls 
along  which  they  glided  without  having  any 
appreciable  breadth.  That  reassured  me  a 
little  ;  however,  I  remained  awake.  It  is  not 
in  such  company,  as  you  can  understand,  that 
one  closes  an  eye.  I  kept  mine  wide  open. 
And  yet  the  marvel  was  that  I  found  myself 
all  of  a  sudden  in  a  room  bathed  in  sunlight, 
only  seeing  my  mother  in  her  rose-coloured 
dressing-gown,  and  quite  unable  to  understand 
how  the  night  and  its  monsters  had  fled. 
'  What  a  sleeper  you  are, '  said  my  mother 
laughing.  I  must  indeed  have  been  a  famous 
sleeper." 


And  dormeur  fameux,  too,  is  M. 
Anatole  France,  from  whose  dreams 
one  parts  with  regret. 

"  What,"  asks  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
"what  is  really  precious  and  in- 
spiring, in  all  that  we  get  from 
literature,  except  the  sense  of  an  im- 
mediate contact  with  genius  itself  1 " 
It  would  perhaps  be  to  inquire  too 
curiously,  if  we  asked  whether  M. 
Anatole  France  is  an  inspiring  genius. 
Such  terms  are  fortunately  relative  : 
each  one  gets  from  a  good  writer  what 
he  looks  to  receive — no  more  and  no 
less.  But  to  be  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  a  mind  which  has 
prepared  itself  by  culture  and  instruc- 
tion, and  which  never  allows  itself  to 
produce  anything  but  what  is  choice 
and  well-considered — this  too  is  no 
small  benefit.  There  are  no  signs  of 
haste  or  disorder  in  the  work  of  M. 
France.  He  does  not  strive  nor  cry  : 
he  preaches  no  gospel :  he  is  neither 
idealist  nor  realist.  But  he  thinks 
pleasantly,  easily,  gracefully ;  and  he 
will  allow  himself  no  expression  until 
his  thought  has  attained  a  certain 
lucid  reasonableness.  He  is,  indeed, 
rather  a  thinker  than  a  novelist ;  but 
he  chooses  the  novelistic  form,  because 
he  shrinks  from  what  is  dogmatic. 
All  the  world,  its  childhood  and  its 
age,  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his 
thought ;  and  the  image  gains  in  colour 
owing  to  the  rich  susceptibility  of  the 
reflecting  medium.  We  know  more, 
after  we  have  read  him,  and,  in  his 
case,  knowledge  does  not  embitter. 
We  learn  from  him  a  larger  tolerance 
and  a  deeper  pity. 

W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
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THERE  are  certain  low-lying  districts 
in  southern  Spain  where  the  branched 
lily,  or  king's  spear,  blooms  in  such 
profusion  that  whole  acres,  seen  from 
a  distance  towards  the  end  of  March, 
show  as  if  densely  strewn  with  new- 
fallen  snow.  Just  such  in  aspect  must 
have  been  the  abode  of  the  Odyssean 
dead.  There,  along  boundless  aspho- 
del plains,  Ulysses  watched  Orion,  a 
spectral  huntsman  pursuing  spectral 
game  :  there  Agamemnon  denounced 
the  treachery  of  Clytemnestra :  there 
Ajax  still  nursed  his  wrath  at  the 
award  of  the  Argive  kings :  there 
Achilles  gnawed  a  shadowy  heart  in 
longing,  on  any  terms,  for  action  and 
the  upper  air  :  thither  Hermes  con- 
ducted the  delinquent  souls  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope.  A  tranquil  dwell- 
ing place :  where  the  stagnant  air  of 
apathy  was  stirred  only  by  sighs  of 
inane  regret. 

Homer's  asphodel  grows  only  in 
the  under  world,  yet  it  is  no  mythical 
plant.  It  can  be  quite  clearly  identi- 
fied with  the  Asphodelus  ramosus,1  now 
extensively  used  in  Algeria  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  tail 
spikes  of  beautiful  flowers,  pure  white 
within  and  purple-streaked  without 
along  each  of  the  six  petals  uniting  at 
the  base  to  form  a  deeply- indented 
starry  corolla.  The  continual  visits 
of  pilfering  bees  attest  a  goodly  store 
of  honey;  while  the  perfume  spread 
over  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  by  the  abundant  growth  of 
asphodel  was  said  to  have  given  their 
name,  in  some  far-off  century,  to  the 
Ozolians  of  Locris. 

Introduced     into     England     about 

1  The  daffodil  has  no  other  connection  with 
the  asphodel  than  having  unaccountably  appro- 
priated its  name,  through  the  old  French 
affodillc.  It  is  a  kind  of  narcissus,  while 
the  asphodel  belongs  to  the  lily  tribe. 


1551,  it  was  succeeded,  after  forty-five 
years,  by  the  yellow  asphodel  (Aspho- 
delus  luteus),  of  which  already  in  1633 
Gerard  in  his  Herbal  reports  "  great 
plenty  in  our  London  gardens." 
Hence  Pope's  familiarity  with  this 
kind,  and  his  consequent  matter-of- 
course  identification  of  it  with  the 
classical  flower  in  the  lines, 

"  By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
On  yellow  meads  of  asphodel :  " 

Wherein  he  has  entirely  missed  what 
may  with  some  reason  be  called  the 
local  colouring  of  Hades. 

In  order  to  explain  the  lugubrious 
associations  of  the  branched  asphodel, 
we  must  go  back  to  an  early  stage  of 
thought  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  dead. 

Instinctively  man  assumes  that  his 
existence  will,  in  some  form,  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  grave.  Only  a  few 
of  the  most  degraded  savages,  or  a 
handful  of  the  most  enlightened  scep- 
tics, accept  death  with  stolid  indiffer- 
ence as  an  absolute  end.  The  almost 
universally  prevalent  belief  is  that  it 
is  a  change,  not  a  close.  Humanity, 
as  a  whole,  never  has  admitted  and 
never  can  apostatise  from  its  innate 
convictions  by  admitting  that  its 
destiny  is  mere  blank  corruption. 
Apart  from  the  body,  however,  life 
can  indeed  be  conceived,  but  cannot 
be  imagined  ;  since  imagination  works 
only  with  familiar  materials.  Re- 
course was  then  inevitably  had  to  the 
expedient  of  representing  the  under 
world  as  a  shadowy  reflection  of  the 
upper.  Disembodied  spirits  were  sup- 
posed to  feel  the  same  needs,  to  cherish 
the  same  desires,  as  when  clothed  in 
the  flesh  ;  but  they  were  helpless  to 
supply  the  first  or  to  gratify  the 
second.  Their  opulence  or  misery  in 
their  new  abode  depended  solely  upon 
the  pitying  care  of  those  who  survived 
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them.  This  mode  of  thinking  explains 
the  savage  rites  of  sacrifice  attendant 
upon  primitive  funeral  ceremonies  :  it 
converted  the  tombs  of  ancient  kings 
into  the  treasure-houses  of  modern 
archaeologists  ;  and  it  suggested  a  sys- 
tem of  commissariat  for  the  dead, 
traces  of  which  still  linger  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Here  we  find  the  clue  we  are  in 
search  of.  It  is  afforded  by  the  simple 
precautions  adopted  by  unsophisticated 
people  against  famine  in  the  realm  of 
death.  Amongst  the  early  Greeks, 
the  roots  of  the  branched  lily  were  a 
familiar  article  of  diet.  The  asphodel 
has  even  been  called  the  potato  of 
antiquity.  It  indeed  surpassed  the 
potato  in  fecundity,  though  falling  far 
below  it  in  nutritive  qualities.  Pliny, 
in  his  Natural  History,  states  that 
about  eighty  tubers,  each  the  size 
of  an  average  turnip,  were  often 
the  produce  of  a  single  plant;  and 
the  French  botanist,  Charles  de 
1'  Ecluse,  travelling  across  Portugal  in 
1564-5,  saw  the  plough  disclose  fully 
two  hundred  attached  to  the  same 
stalk,  and  together  weighing,  he  esti- 
mated, some  fifty  pounds.  Moreover, 
the  tubers  so  plentifully  developed  are 
extremely  rich  in  starch  and  sugar, 
so  that  the  poorer  sort,  who  possessed 
no  fiocks  or  herds  to  supply  their  table 
with  fat  pork,  loins  of  young  oxen, 
roasted  goats'  tripe,  or  similar  carnal 
delicacies,  were  glad  to  fall  back  upon 
the  frugal  fare  of  mallow  and  asphodel 
lauded  by  Hesiod.  Theophrastus  tells 
us  that  the  roasted  stalk,  as  well 
as  the  seed,  of  the  asphodel  served  for 
food ;  but  chiefly  its  roots,  which, 
bruised  up  with  figs,  were  in  extensive 
use.  Pliny  seems  to  prefer  them 
cooked  in  hot  ashes,  and  eaten  with 
salt  and  oil;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  spoke  from  personal 
experience. 

Their  consumption,  however,  was 
recommended  by  the  example  of  Pyth- 
agoras, and  was  said  to  have  helped  to 
lengthen  out  the  fabulous  years  of 
Epimenides.  Yet,  such  illustrious 
examples  notwithstanding,  the  de- 


generate stomachs  of  more  recent 
times  have  succeeded  ill  in  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  such  spare  sus- 
tenance. When  about  the  middle  of 
last  century  the  Abate  Alberto  Fortis 
was  travelling  in  Dalmatia,  he  found 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Bos- 
siglina,  near  Trait,  so  poor  as  to  be 
reduced  to  make  their  bread  of  bruised 
asphodel  roots,  which,  proving  but 
an  indifferent  staff  of  life,  digestive 
troubles  and  general  debility  ensued. 
This  is  the  last  recorded  experiment 
of  the  kind.  The  needs  of  the  human 
economy  are  far  better,  more  widely, 
and  almost  as  cheaply  subserved  by 
the  tuber  brought  by  Kaleigh  from 
Virginia.  The  plant  of  Proserpine 
is  left  for  Apulian  sheep  to  graze 
upon. 

Asphodel  roots,  accordingly,  rank 
with  acorns  as  a  prehistoric,  but  now 
discarded  article  of  human  food.  They 
were,  it  is  likely,  freely  consumed  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
before  the  cultivation  of  cereals  had 
been  introduced  from  the  East.  There 
is  little  fear  of  error  in  assuming  that 
the  later  Achaian  immigrants  found 
them  already  consecrated  by  tradi- 
tional usage  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
dead.  Perhaps  because  the  imme- 
morial antiquity  of  their  dietary  em- 
ployment imparted  to  them  an  idea  of 
sacredness  ;  or,  possibly,  because  the 
slightness  of  the  nourishment  they 
afforded  was  judged  suitable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  unsubstantial  life 
of  ghosts.  At  any  rate,  the  custom 
became  firmly  established  of  planting 
graves  with  asphodel,  with  a  view  to 
making  provision  for  their  silent  and 
helpless,  yet  still  needy  inmates. 
With  changed  associations  the  cus- 
tom still  exists  in  Greece,  and, 
very  remarkably,  has  been  found  to 
prevail  in  Japan,  where  a  species  of 
asphodel  is  stated  to  be  cultivated  in 
cemeteries,  and  placed,  blooming  in 
pots,  on  grave-stones;  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  same  train  of  thought, 
here  as  in  Greece,  originally  prompted 
its  selection  for  sepulchral  uses.  Un- 
questionably some  of  the  natives  of 
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the  Congo  district  plant  manioc  on 
the  graves  of  their  dead,  with  no  other 
than  a  provisioning  design.1  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain fruit-trees  in  the  burying-grounds 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  One  of 
these  is  the  Cratceva  religiosa,  bearing 
an  insipid  but  eatable  fruit,  and  held 
sacred  in  Otaheite  under  the  name  of 
"  Purataruru."  The  Terminalia  gla- 
brosa  fills  (or  filled  a  century  ago)  an 
analogous  position  in  the  Society 
Islands.  It  yields  a  nut  resembling 
an  almond,  doubtless  regarded  as  ac- 
ceptable to  phantasmal  palates. 

We  now  see  quite  clearly  why  the 
Homeric  shades  dwell  in  meadows  of 
asphodel.  These  were,  in  the  funda- 
mental conception,  their  harvest-fields. 
From  them,  in  some  unexplained  sub- 
sensual  way,  the  attenuated  nutriment 
they  might  require  must  have  been 
derived.  But  this  primitive  idea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  explicitly  pre- 
sent to  the  poet's  mind.  It  had  been 
already,  we  can  infer,  to  a  great 
extent  lost  sight  of  before  his  time. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  plant 
was  popularly  associated  with  the 
dusky  regions  out  of  sight  of  the  sun. 
He  did  not  stop  to  ask  why,  his  busi- 
ness being  to  see,  and  to  sing  of  what 
he  saw,  not  to  reason.  He  accordingly 
made  his  Hades  to  bloom  for  all  time 
with  the  tall  white  flowers  of  the 
king's  spear,  and  so  perpetuated  a 
connection  he  was  not  concerned  to 
explain. 

Homer  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  any  real  conception  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Shade 
which  flitted  to  subterranean  spaces 
when  the  breath  left  the  body,  re- 
sembled an  animal  principle  of  life 
rather  than  a  true  spiritual  essence. 
Disinherited,  exiled  from  its  proper 
abode,  without  function,  sense,  or 
memory,  it  survived,  a  vaporous 
image,  a  mere  castaway  residuum 
of  what  once  had  been  a  man. 
Teiresias,  the  Theban  soothsayer, 
alone,  by  special  privilege  of  Per- 

1  linger,  "  DiePflanzealsTodtenschnmck," 
p.  23. 


sephone,  retained  the  use  of  rea- 
son :  the  rest  were  vain  appearances, 
escaping  annihilation  by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  distinction.  No  wonder 
that  life  should  have  been  darkened 
by  the  prospect  of  such  a  destiny — or 
worse.  For  there  were,  in  the  Homeric 
world  to  come,  awful  possibilities  of 
torment,  though  none  of  blessedness. 
Deep  down  in  Tartarus,  those  who  had 
sinned  against  the  gods — Sisyphus, 
Ixion,  Tantalus — were  condemned  to 
tremendous,  because  unending  pun- 
ishment ;  while  the  haunting  sense 
of  loss,  which  seems  to  have  survived 
every  other  form  of  consciousness, 
giving  no  rest,  nor  so  much  as  exemp- 
tion from  fear,  pursued  good  and  bad 
alike.  Nowhere  does  the  utter  need 
of  mankind  for  the  hope  brought  by 
Christianity  appear  with  such  startling 
clearness  as  in  the  verses  of  Homer, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  vivid  pictures 
of  life  they  present  with  the  appalling 
background  of  despair  upon  which 
they  are  painted. 

Its  relation  to  the  unseen  world 
naturally  brought  to  the  asphodel  a 
host  of  occult  or  imaginary  qualities. 
Of  true  medicinal  properties  it  may  be 
said  to  be  devoid,  and  it  accordingly 
finds  no  place  in  the  modern  pharma- 
copoeia. Anciently,  however,  it  was 
known,  from  its  manifold  powers,  as 
the  "heroic  "  herb.  It  was  sovereign 
against  witchcraft,  and  was  planted 
outside  the  gates  of  villas  and  farm- 
houses to  ward  off  malefic  influences. 
It  restored  the  wasted  strength  of  the 
consumptive  :  it  was  an  antidote  to 
the  venom  of  serpents  and  scorpions  : 
it  entered  as  an  ingredient  into  love- 
potions,  and  was  sovereign  against  evil 
spirits :  children  round  whose  necks  it 
was  hung  cut  their  teeth  without  pain, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  night  flew  from 
its  presence.  Briefly,  its  faculties  were 
those  of  (in  Zoroastrian  phraseology) 
a  "  smiter  of  fiends  ;"  yet  from  it  we 
moderns  distil  alcohol ! 

"  And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill," 

wrote  Spenser  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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he  would  have  committed  himself  to 
this  sentiment  had  he  realised  that  the 
gift  of  Hermes  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  clove  of  garlic. 

Ulysses,  approaching  the  house  of 
Circe  in  search  of  his  companions 
(already,  as  he  found  out  later,  trans- 
formed into  swine),  was  met  on  the 
road  by  the  crafty  son  of  Maia,  and 
by  him  forewarned  and  forearmed 
against  the  wiles  of  the  enchantress. 
Skilled  in  drugs  as  she  was,  a  more 
potent  herb  than  any  known  to  her 
had  been  procured  by  the  messenger 
of  the  gods.  "  Therewith,"  the  hero 
continued  in  his  narrative  to  the 
Phteacian  king,  "  the  slayer  of  Argos 
gave  me  the  plant  that  he  had  plucked 
from  the  ground,  and  he  showed  me 
the  nature  thereof.  It  was  black  at  the 
root,  but  the  flower  was  like  to  milk. 
The  gods  call  it  moly,  but  it  is  hard  for 
mortal  men  to  dig ;  howbeit,  with  the 
gods  all  things  are  possible."  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  Homeric  moly 
is  compounded  of  two  elements — a 
botanical,  so  to  speak,  and  a  mytho- 
logical. A  substratum  of  fact  has 
received  an  embellishment  of  fable. 
Before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  poet,  when 
he  described  the  white  flowers  and 
black  root  of  the  vegetable  snatched 
from  the'  reluctant  earth  by  Hermes, 
was  a  specific  plant,  which  he  chose  to 
associate,  or  which  had  already  become 
associated,  with  floating  legendary 
lore,  widely  and  anciently  diffused 
among  our  race.  The  identification  of 
that  plant  has  often  been  attempted, 
and  not  unsuccessfully. 

The  earliest  record  of  such  an  effort 
is  contained  in  Theophrastus'  History 
of  Plants.  He  there  asserts  the  moly 
of  the  Odyssey  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
garlic  (Allium  nigrum,  according  to 
Sprengel),  growing  on  Mount  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia,  and  of  supreme  efficacy  as 
an  antidote  to  poisons  •  but  he,  unlike 
Homer,  adds  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  plucking  it.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  this  difficulty  was  purely  mythical. 
The  language  of  Theophrastus  suggests 
that  the  association  of  moly  with  the 
Arcadian  garlic  was  traditional  in  his 


time  ;  and  the  tradition  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  modern  Greek  name 
molyza,  of  a  member  of  the  same 
family. 

John  Gerard  in  his  Herbal,  calls 
moly  (of  which  he  enumerates  several 
species)  the  "  Sorcerer's  garlic,"  and 
describes  as  follows  the  Theophrastian, 
assumed  as  identical  with  the  epic, 
kind. 

' '  Homer's  moly  hath  very  thick  leaves, 
broad  toward  the  bottom,  sharp  at  the  point, 
and  hollowed  like  a  trough  or  gutter,  in  the 
bosom  of  which  leaves  near  unto  the  bottom 
cometh  forth  a  certain  round  bulb  or  ball  of  a 
green  colour  ;  which  being  ripe  and  set  in  the 
ground,  groweth  and  becometh  a  fair  plant, 
such  as  is  the  mother.  Among  those  leaves 
riseth  up  a  naked,  smooth,  thick  stalk  of  two 
cubits  high,  as  strong  as  is  a  small  walking- 
staff.  At  the  top  of  the  stalk  standeth  a 
bundle  of  fair  whitish  flowers,  dashed  over 
with  a  wash  of  purple  colour,  smelling  like 
the  flowers  of  onions.  When  they  be  ripe 
there  appeareth  a  black  seed  wrapt  in  a 
white  skin  or  husk.  The  root  is  great  and 
bulbous,  covered  with  a  blackish  skin  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within,  and  of  the  bigness 
of  a  great  onion." 

So  much  for  .the  question  in  its 
matter-of-fact  aspect.  We  may  now 
look  at  it  from  its  fabulous  side. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  moly  was  not  a  charm,  but  a 
counter-charm.  Its  powers  were  de- 
fensive, and  presupposed  an  attack. 
It  was  as  a  shield  against  the  thrust 
of  a  spear.  Now  if  any  clear  notion 
could  be  attained  regarding  the  kind 
of  weapon  of  which  it  had  efficacy  thus 
to  blunt  the  point,  we  should  be  per- 
ceptibly nearer  to  its  individualisatiou. 
But  we  are  only  told  that  the  magic 
draught  of  Circe  contained  pernicious 
drugs.  The  poet  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  care  to  tell  more. 

There  is,  however,  a  plant  round 
which  a  crowd  of  strange  beliefs 
gathered  from  the  earliest  times. 
This  is  the  Atropa  mandragora,  or 
mandrake,  probably  identical  with  the 
Dudaim  of  Scripture,  and  called  by 
classical  writers  Circata,  from  its  sup- 
posed potency  in  philtres.  The  rude 
resemblance  of  its  bifurcated  root  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  human  frame 
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started  its  career  as  an  object  of 
credulity  and  an  instrument  of  impos- 
ture. It  was  held  to  be  animated  with 
a  life  transcending  the  obscure  vitality 
of  ordinary  vegetable  existence,  and 
occult  powers  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  were  attributed  to  it.  The 
little  images,  formed  of  the  mandrake- 
root,  consulted  as  oracles  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Alrunen,  and 
imported  with  great  commercial  suc- 
cess into  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were 
credited  with  the  power  of  multiply- 
ing money  left  in  their  charge,  and 
generally  of  bringing  luck  to  their 
possessors,  especially  when  their 
original  seat  had  been  at  the  foot 
of  a  gallows,  and  their  first  vesture 
a  fragment  of  a  winding-sheet.  But 
privilege,  as  usual,  was  here  also 
fraught  with  peril.  The  operation  of 
uprooting  a  mandrake  was  a  critical 
one,  formidable  consequences  ensuing 
upon  its  clumsy  or  negligent  execution. 
These  were  only  to  be  averted  by  a 
strict  observance  of  forms  prescribed  by 
the  wisdom  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
According  to  Pliny,  three  circles  were 
to  be  drawn  round  the  plant  with  a 
sword,  within  which  the  digger  stood, 
facing  west.  This  position  had  to  be 
combined,  as  best  it  might,  with  an 
approach  from  the  windward  side, 
upon  his  uncanny  prey.  Through 
the  pages  of  Josephus  the  device 
gained  its  earliest  publicity  of  em- 
ploying a  dog  to  receive  the  death 
penalty,  attendant,  in  his  belief,  on 
eradication.  It  was  widely  adopted, 
and  by  mediaeval  sagacity  fortified 
with  the  additional  prescriptions  that 
the  canine  victim  should  be  black 
without  a  white  hair,  that  the  deed 
should  be  done  before  dawn  on  a 
Friday,  and  that  the  ears  of  the  doer 
should  be  carefully  stuffed  with  cotton- 
wool. For,  at  the  instant  of  leaving 
its  parent-earth,  a  fearful  sound,  which 
no  mortal  might  hear  and  sanely  sur- 
vive, issued  from  the  uptorn  root. 
This  superstition  found  a  familiar 
place  in  English  literature  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century. 


Thus  Suffolk  alleging  the  futility 
of  bad  language  in  apology  for  the 
backwardness  in  its  use  with  which 
he  has  just  been  reproached  by  the 
gentle  queen  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
exclaims, 

"  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 

groan, 

I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave." 

And  poor  Juliet  enumerates  among 
the  horrors  of  the  charnel-house, 

"  Shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the 

earth. 

That    living   mortals    hearing    them,    run 
mad." 

The  persuasion  was,  moreover,  in- 
cluded amongst  the  Vulgar  Errors 
gravely  combated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

Mandragora,  then,  is  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  widely  famous  of 
all  magic  herbs ;  and  the  old  conjecture 
is  at  least  a  plausible  one  that  from 
its  exclusive  possession  were  derived 
the  evil  powers  of  the  daughter  of 
Perse. 

Moly,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
sought  for  amongst  the  herbaceous 
antidotes  of  fable.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  plant  so  repug- 
nant to  the  fine  senses  of  Horace,  and 
smelling  abominably  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  gallants  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch. 
The  name  of  garlic  in  Sanskrit  sig- 
nifies "slayer  of  monsters."  It  was 
invoked  as  a  divinity  in  ancient  Egypt. 
The  Eddie  valkyr,  Sigurdrifa,  sang  of 
its  unassailable  virtue.  As  a  sure  pre- 
servative from  witchcraft  it  was,  by 
mediaeval  Teutons,  infused  in  the 
drink  of  cattle  and  horses,  hung  up 
in  lonely  shepherds'  huts,  and  buried 
under  thresholds.  It  was  laid  on  beds 
against  nightmare :  it  cured  the  poi- 
soned bites  of  reptiles  :  it  was  eaten 
to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  digging 
hellebore;  while,  in  Cuba,  immunity 
from  jaundice  was  secured  by  wearing, 
during  thirteen  days,  a  collar  consist- 
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ing  of  thirteen  cloves  of  garlic,  and 
throwing  it  away  at  a  cross-road, 
without  looking  behind,  at  midnight 
on  the  expiration  of  that  term.  All 
the  properties  of  this  savoury  root, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  beneficent, 
whereas  all  those  of  the  mandrake 
(regarded  as  an  herb,  not  as  an 
idol)  are  muleficent.  Later  folk-lore, 
however,  has  not  brought  them  into 
direct  competition.  Each  is  thought 
of  as  supreme  in  its  own  line.  Only 
in  the  Odyssey  (on  the  supposition 
here  adopted)  they  were  permitted  to 
meet,  with  the  result  of  signal  defeat 
for  the  powers  of  evil. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  identification 
of  moly  with  garlic  is  cpuntenanced 
by  whatever  scraps  of  botanical  evi- 
dence are  at  hand,  fortified  by  a 
constant  local  tradition,  no  less  than 
by  the  fantastic  prescriptions  of  super- 
stitious popular  observance.  The  diffi- 
culty or  peril  of  uprooting,  which 
made  the  prophylactic  plant  obtained 
by  Hermes  all  but  unattainable  to 
mortals,  is  a  common  feature  in  vege- 
table mythology.  It  figures  as  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  something  rarely 
precious,  enhancing  its  value  and  at 
the  same  time  affixing  a  scarce  tole- 
rable penalty  to  its  possession.  It 
belonged,  for  instance,  in  varying 
degrees,  to  hellebore  and  mistletoe,  as 
well  as  to  mandragora.  With  the 
last  it  most  likely  originated,  and 
from  it  was  transferred  by  Homer,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  poetical  license, 
to  moly. 

From  the  adventure  in  the  ^Esean 
isle,  as  from  so  many  others,  Ulysses 
comes  out  unscathed.  The  leading 
motive  of  his  character  is  found  in 
his  multiform  experience.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  see  and  to  suffer  all  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  Greek 
humanity.  No  experience,  however 
perilous,  is  spared  him.  Protection 
from  the  extremity  of  evil  must  and 
does  content  him.  For  his  keen  curi- 
osity falls  in  with  the  design  of  his 
celestial  patroness,  in  urging  him  to 
drink  to  the  dregs  the  costly  draught 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  from  the 
house  of  the  enchantress  there  is  no 
exit  save  through  the  gates  of  hell. 

Within  the  spacious  confines  of  the 
universe  there  is  perhaps  but  one  race 
of  beings  whose  implanted  instincts 
and  whose  visible  destiny  are  irrecon- 
cilably at  war.  Man  is  born  to  suffer ; 
but  suffering  has  always  for  him  the 
poignancy  of  surprise.  The  long  re- 
cord of  multiform  tribulation  which 
he  calls  his  history,  has  been  moulded, 
throughout  its  many  vicissitudes,  by 
a  keen  and  ceaseless  struggle  for  en- 
joyment. Each  man  and  woman  born 
into  the  world  looks  afresh  round  the 
horizon  of  life  for  pleasure,  and  meets 
instead  the  ever  fresh  outrage  of 
pain.  Our  planet  is  peopled  with  souls 
disinherited  of  what  they  still  feel  to 
be  an  inalienable  heritage  of  happi- 
ness. No  wonder,  then,  that  quack- 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  the  ills  of 
life,  should  always  have  been  popular. 
Of  such  nostrums,  the  famous  Homeric 
drug  nepenthes  is  an  early  example, 
and  may  serve  for  a  type. 

We  read  in  the  Odyssey  that 
Telemachus  had  no  sooner  reached 
man's  estate  than  be  set  out  from 
Ithaca  for  Pylus  and  Lacedsemon,  in 
order  to  seek  news  of  his  father  from 
Nestor  and  Menelaus,  the  two  most 
eminent  survivors  of  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  But  he  learned  only  that 
Ulysses  had  vanished  from  the  known 
world.  The  disappointment  was  severe, 
even  to  tears,  notwithstanding  that 
the  banquet  was  already  spread  in 
the  radiant  palace  of  the  Spartan 
king.  The  remaining  guests,  includ- 
ing the  illustrious  host  and  hostess, 
caught  the  infection  of  grief,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  were  over- 
clouded. 

"  Then    Helena  the  child  of   Zeus  strange 

things 

Devised,  and  mixed  a  philter  in  their  wine, 
Which  so  cures  heartache  and  the  inward 

stings, 
That  men  forget  all  sorrow  wherein  they 

pine. 

He  who  hath  tasted  of  the  draught  divine 
Weeps  not  that  day,  although  his  mother 

die 
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And  father,  or  cut  off  before  his  eyne 
Brother  or  child  beloved  fall  miserably, 
Hewn    by    the    pitiless   sword,     he    sitting 
silent  by. 

Drugs  of  such  virtue  did  she  keep  in  store, 
Given  her  by  Polydamna,  wife  of  Then, 
In  Egypt,  where  the  rich  glebe  evermore 
Yields  herbs    in    foison,   some    for  virtue 

known, 
Some  baneful.     In  that  climate  each  doth 

own 
Leech-craft    beyond    what    mortal    minds 

attain  ; 
Since  of  Pseouian  stock  their    race  hath 

grown. 
She  the  good  philter  mixed  to  charm  their 

pain, 
And  bade  the  wine  outpour,   and  answering 

spake  again.1 

Such  is  the  story  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  innumerable  conjectures. 
The  name  of  the  drug  administered  by 
Helen  signifies  the  negation  of  sorrow  ; 
and  we  learn  that  it  grew  in  Egypt, 
and  that  its  administration  was  fol- 
lowed by  markedly  soothing  effects. 
Let  us  see  whither  these  scanty  indi- 
cations as  to  its  nature  will  lead  us. 

Many  of  the  ancients  believed  nepen- 
thes to  have  been  a  kind  of  bugloss, 
the  leaves  of  which,  infused  in  wine, 
were  affirmed  by  Dioscorides,  Galen, 
and  other  authorities,  to  produce  ex- 
hilarating effects.  It  is  certain  that 
in  Plutarch's  time  the  hilarity  of 
banquets  was  constantly  sought  to 
be  increased  by  this  means.  But 
this  was  done  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Helen's  hospitable  expedient.  It  was, 
in  other  words,  a  revival,  not  a  sur- 
vival ;  and  possesses  for  us,  conse- 
quently, none  of  the  instructiveness 
of  an  unbroken  tradition. 

A  new  idea  was  struck  out  by 
the  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  della 
Valle,  who  visited  Persia  and  Turkey 
early  in-  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  suspects  the  true  nepenthean 
draught  to  have  been  coffee  !  From 
Egypt,  according  to  the  antique  nar- 
rative, it  was  brought  by  Helen; 
and  by  way  of  Egypt  the  best  Mocha 
reached  Constantinople,  where  it  served 
to  recreate  the  spirits,  and  pass  the 

1  Odyssey,  iv.  219—232,  "Worsley's  trans- 
lation. 


heavy  hours,  of  the  subjects  of  Achmet. 
Of  this  hypothesis  we  may  say,  in 
the  phrase  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
that  it  is  "  false  below  confute."  The 
next,  that  of  honest  Petrus  la  Seine, 
has  even  less  to  recommend  it.  His 
erudite  conclusion  was  that  in  nepen- 
thes the  long-sought  aurum  potabile, 
the  illusory  ornament  of  the  Paracel- 
sian  pharmacopoeia,  made  its  first 
historical  appearance  !  Egypt,  he  ar- 
gued, was  the  birthplace  of  chemistry, 
and  the  great  chemical  desideratum 
from  the  earliest  times  had  been  the 
production  of  a  drinkable  solution  of 
the  most  perfect  among  metals.  Nay, 
its  supreme  worth  had  lent  its  true 
motive  to  the  famous  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, which  had  been  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  securing,  not  a 
golden  fleece  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  a  parchment  upon  which  the 
invaluable  recipe  was  inscribed.  The 
virtues  of  the  elixir  were  regarded  by 
the  learned  dissertator  as  superior  to 
proof  or  discussion,  in  which  exalted 
position  we  willingly  leave  them. 

More  enthusiastic  than  critical, 
Madame  Dacier  looked  at  the  subject 
from  a  point  of  view  taken  up,  many 
centuries  earlier,  by  Plutarch.  Nepen- 
thes, according  to  both  these  autho- 
rities, had  no  real  existence.  The 
effects  ascribed  to  it  were  merely  a 
figurative  way  of  expressing  the 
charms  of  Helen's  conversation. 

But  this  was  to  endow  the  poet 
with  a  subtlety  which  he  was  very 
far  from  possessing.  Simple  and  direct 
in  thought,  he  invariably  took  the 
shortest  way  open  to  him  in  expres- 
sion ;  and  circuitous  routes  of  interpre- 
tation will  invariably  lead  astray  from 
his  meaning.  It  is  clear  accordingly 
that  a  real  drug,  of  Egyptian  origin, 
was  supposed  to  have  soothed  and 
restored  appetite  to  the  guests  of 
Menelaus  —  a  drug  quite  possibly 
known  to  Homer  only  by  the  rumour 
of  its  qualities,  which  he  ingeniously 
turned  to  account  for  the  purposes  of 
his  story.  Now,  since  those  qualities 
were  undoubtedly  narcotic,  the  field 
of  our  choice  is  a  narrow  one.  We 
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have  only  to  inquire  whether  any, 
and,  if  so,  what,  preparations  of  the 
kind  were  anciently  in  use  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Unfortunately  our  information  does 
not  go  very  far  back.  A  certain  pro- 
fessor of  botany  from  Padua,  however, 
named  Prosper  Alpinus,  has  left  a 
remarkable  account  of  his  personal 
observations  on  the  point  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  vulgar  pleasures  of  intoxication 
appear  to  have  been  (as  was  fitting  in 
a  Mohammedan  country)  little  in  re- 
quest :  among  all  classes  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  raptures  of  solac- 
ing dreams  and  delightful  visions 
artificially  produced.  The  means  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  were  threefold. 
There  was  first  an  electuary  of  un- 
known composition  imported  from 
India  called  bernavi.  But  this  may 
at  once  be  put  aside,  since  the 
"  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased  "  given 
by  Polydamna  to  Helen,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  derived  from  a  home-grown 
Egyptian  herb.  There  remain  of  the 
three  soothing  drugs  mentioned  by 
Alpinus,  hemp  and  opium.  Each  was 
extensively  consumed ;  and  the  practice 
of  employing  each  as  a  road  to  pleasur- 
able sensations  was  already,  in  1580, 
of  immemorial  antiquity.  One  of  them 
was  almost  certainly  the  true  Homeric 
nepenthes.  We  have  only  to  decide 
which. 

The  first,  as  being  the  cheaper  form 
of  indulgence,  was  mainly  resorted  to, 
our  Paduan  informant  tells  us,  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  From  the  leaves  of 
the  herb  Cannabis  sativa  was  prepared 
a  powder  known  as  assis,  made  up 
into  boluses  and  swallowed,  with  the 
result  of  inducing  a  lethargic  state  of 
dreamy  beatitude.  Assis  was  funda- 
mentally the  same  with  the  Indian 
bhang,  the  Arabic  hashish — one  of 
the  mainstays  of  Oriental  sensual 
pleasure. 

The  earliest  mention  of  hemp  is  by 
Herodotus.  He  states  that  it  grew 
in  the  country'  of  the  Scythians,  that 
from  its  fibres  garments  closely  resem- 
bling linen  in  texture  were  woven  in 


Thrace,  and  that  the  fumes  from  its 
burning  seeds  furnished  the  nomad 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Southern 
Russia,  with  vapour-baths,  serving 
them  as  a  substitute  for  washing. 
Marked  intoxicating  effects  attended 
this  original  method  of  ablution. 

In  China,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  if  not  earlier, 
a  preparation  of  hemp  was  used  (it 
was  said,  with  perfect  success)  as  an 
anaesthetic ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
remedy  under  the  name  of  b'hanga,  in 
Hindu  medical  works  of  probably 
still  earlier  date.  Its  identity  with 
nepenthes  was  first  suggested  in  1839, 
and  has  since  been  generally  acquiesced 
in.  But  there  are  two  objections. 

The  practice  of  eating  or  smoking 
hemp,  for  the  sake  of  its  exalting 
effects  upon  consciousness,  appears  to 
have  originated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  to  have  spread  thence  to 
Persia,  and  to  have  been  transmitted 
farther  west  by  Arab  agency.  It  was 
not,  then,  primitively  an  Egyptian 
custom,  and  was  assuredly  unknown 
to  the  wife  of  Thon.  Moreover,  hemp 
is  not  indigenous  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  It  came  thither  as  an  im- 
migrant, most  probably  long  after 
the  building  of  the  latest  pyramid. 
Herodotus  includes  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  curious  and  particular  account 
of  the  country ;  and,  which  is  still 
more  significant,  no  relic  of  its  textile 
use  survives.  Not  a  hempen  fibre 
has  ever  been  found  in  any  of  the 
innumerable  mummy-cases  examined 
by  learned  Europeans.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  may  then  be  concluded, 
were  unacquainted  with  this  plant, 
and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  comfort-bring- 
ing draught  distributed  by  the 
daughter  of  Zeus. 

There  is  only  opium  left.  If  the 
case  for  identity  fail  here,  nothing 
remains  but  to  throw  up  the  brief. 
But  so  extreme  a  measure  is  happily 
not  needed.  No  serious  discrepancy 
starts  up  to  shake  our  belief  that  we 
have  indeed  reached  the  truth.  All 
the  circumstances  correspond  to  ad- 
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miration  :  the  identification  runs  "  on 
all  fours."  The  physical  effects  in- 
dicated agree  perfectly  with  those 
resulting  from  a  sparing  use  of  opium. 
They  tend  to  just  so  much  elevation 
of  spirits  as  would  impart  a  roseate 
tinge  to  the  landscape  of  life.  The 
intellect  remains  unclouded  and 
serene.  The  Nemesis  of  indulgence, 
however  moderate,  is  still  behind 
the  scenes.  The  exhibition  of  a 
soporific  effect  has  even  been  seri- 
ously thought  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  poet,  in  the  proposal  of 
Telemachus  to  retire  to  rest  shortly 
after  the  nepenthean  cup  has  gone 
round ;  but  so  bald  a  piece  of  realism 
can  scarcely  have  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  an  artist  of  such 
consummate  skill. 

For  ages  past,  Thebes  in  Egypt  has 
witnessed  the  production  of  opium 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  poppy- 
heads.  Six  centuries  ago,  the  substance 
was  known  in  Western  Europe  as 
Opium  Tliebdicum,  or  the  "Theban 
tincture."  Prosper  Alpinus  states 
that  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  supplied, 
at  the  epoch  of  his  visit,  from  Sajeth, 


on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hundred- 
gated  city.  And  since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  upper  classes  were 
undisguised  opium-eaters,  the  de- 
mand must  have  been  considerable. 
Now  it  was  precisely  in  Thebes  that 
Helen,  according  to  Diodorus,  received 
the  sorrow-soothing  drug  from  her 
Egyptian  hostess  ;  while  the  women 
of  Thebes,  and  they  only,  still  in  his 
time  preserved  the  secret  of  its 
qualities  and  preparation.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  ancient  nepenthes  was 
in  truth  no  other  than  the  mediaeval 
Theban  tincture  I  Even  stripping 
from  the  statement  of  Diodorus  all 
historical  value,  its  legendary  signifi- 
cance remains.  It  proves,  beyond 
question,  the  existence  of  a  tradition 
localising  the  gift  of  Polydamna  in 
a  spot  noted,  from  the  date  of 
the  earliest  authentic  information  on 
the  subject,  for  the  production  of  a 
modern  equivalent.  The  inference 
seems  irresistible  that  the  two  were 
one,  and  that,  as  De  Quincey  said, 
Homer  is  rightly  reputed  to  have 
known  the  virtues  of  opium. 
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I  HAVE  always  thought  that,  if  a 
traveller  will  keep  his  ears  open  and 
leave  Nature  alone,  he  may  still  find 
much   to   tell   though    he    visits   the 
most   frequented    spots   abroad.     "  In 
travelling,"    said   Dr.   Johnson,   "  the 
great  object  of  remark  is  human  life  !  " 
People  of  all  countries  and  all  kinds 
are  brought  together,  some  of  whom 
have  not  been  civilized  down  to  insig- 
nificance.    My  only  rule  in  travelling 
is  to  shun  the  society  of  my  country- 
men.   Of  them  I  see  quite  enough  at 
home.     In  fact,  proud  as  all  English- 
men will  be  of  sharing  in  the  honour  of 
"  Chatham's  language  "  and  "  Wolfe's 
great  name,"  yet,  by  our  compatriots 
is  it  not  possible  at  times  to  get  just 
a  little  bored  1    Perhaps  the  foreigners 
are  not  all  better,  but  variety  is  pleas- 
ing even  in  dulness ;  and  if  one  must 
listen  to  platitudes  how  much  less  flat 
do  they  sound  in  French  1     It  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  pleasure  two  men  can 
in  that  charming  language  impart  to 
each  other  truths  which    have  passed 
current  in  the  world  almost  since  the 
days   of    Adam.      That    enterprising 
Swiss  landlord,  who,  in  hopes  of  catch- 
ing   Englishmen,    entitled    his    house 
Hotel  des  Anglais  et  Pension  Goddam 
would  set  his  snare  for  me  in  vain. 
If  my  hotel  is  very  full  of  my  country- 
men, I  take  my  seat  at  the  foreigners' 
table.     The  landlord  always  tries  to 
sort    his    guests    according    to    their 
nationalities,  but  this  process  I  always 
for  my  own  part  resist.     It  has  thus 
been  my  fortune   to  know  people   of 
many  nations,  and  even  to  become  very 
intimate   with    some  of   them.      Into 
their  thoughts  I  try  to  enter.    The  John 
Bull  that  is  in  me  I  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, being  when  with  them  much 
more  anxious  to  learn  than  to  teach. 
Others   may   say   with   old   Meynell : 
"  For  anything  I   see,  foreigners  are 
fools."     I  prefer  to   see   as  much  of 


them  as  possible,  and  to  get  them  to 
talk,  keeping  notes  of  what  I  see  and 
hear.  In  these  notes  let  iae  hope 
there  may  be  something  found  to 
interest  my  readers. 

I  witnessed  a  strange  scene  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  last  March,  the 
Emperor  William's  ninetieth  birthday. 
I   was  seated  with  my  party  in  the 
midst  of  Germans.     On    one    side  of 
me   were    seven   or  eight   ladies,   all 
of  them  Vons ;  on  the  other,  a  family 
of  German  Jews.     The  head  of  it,  was 
a  young  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at   the   University,    and   had 
published  a  work  of  great  merit.     He 
had  deliberately  chosen  the  life  of  a 
student  in  preference  to  business,  and 
had  broken  down  in  health  from  too 
much  study.     His  doctors  gave   him 
hopes  that  after  six  months'  rest  he 
might  return  to  his  University,  and 
continue  the  course  of  lectures  which 
he  had   begun   to  deliver.     In  senti- 
ments he   was   the   most  German  of 
Germans.      His   greatest   regret  was 
that,    when   he   presented   himself  to 
serve  his  one   year   in  the  army,   he 
had  been  rejected  on   account  of  de- 
fective   sight.     Prince    Bismarck    he 
looked    upon    as    the    greatest    man 
living.     He   was  full   of    enthusiasm 
about   the   Emperor's  birthday.      He 
presented    us   with    blue   corn-flowers 
and  ribbons   to  wear,  and    he  had   a 
wreath  of  laurels   woven  to  decorate 
the  table.     He  even  induced  the  cook 
to  serve  up  a  cream  which  should  re- 
present   the    German    colours.      We 
entered   into   the   spirit   of  the   day, 
talked  with  the-  Germans  of  our  com- 
mon forefathers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,   spoke   of  Elsatz,   Lothringen, 
and  Karl  the  Great,  and,  in  fact,  as 
much    as     our     memory    served    us, 
followed   the    teaching    of    Professor 
Freeman. 

The  dinner  had  scarcely  begun  when 
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a  great  bowl  of  punch  was  brought  in 
and  set  by  the  side  of  the  eldest  of  the 
female  Vons.  "  Ah  !  "  said  I  to  the 
amiable  German  lady  who  sat  next  to 
me,  "  this  is  what  we  call  in  England 
a  loving  cup.  At  our  feasts  also  it 
circulates  round  the  table.  I  have 
myself  partaken  of  it  with  my  Lord 
Mayor."  (This  I  said  with  an  air  of 
impressive  pride.)  "  It  is  delightful 
to  see  one  more  proof  that  the  two 
great  nations  come  from  a  common 
source."  Unfortunately  the  proof 
failed,  as  proofs  so  often  will  fail,  just 
when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
complete.  The  vast  Teutonic  loving- 
cup  stopped  short  of  me,  and  then  re- 
turned on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
to  the  elderly  spinster  Von.  Not  a 
drop  reached  the  German  Jews. 

The  fish  was  served  ;  and  according 
to  the  German    custom,   it  was  time 
for  the  first  toast.     The  Professor  at 
once  rose,  and  in  a  short,  but  spirited 
speech,    gave    the    health    of    Kaiser 
Wilhelm.     Some  of  the  elderly  Vons 
looked  as  sour  as  the  sourest  Rhenish 
wine  ;    however,    we    all    stood    up, 
clinked  glasses,  and  cried  Hoch,  though 
in  tones  that  struck  me  as  being  sub- 
dued. Our  English  hurrahs,  I  thought, 
would  have  been  far  louder.     A  few 
minutes   later    the    Professor   in    his 
loyal    enthusiasm    jumped     up     and 
hastened   into  the  kitchen  to  inspect 
the  cream,  and  see  that  the  colours  in 
it  were  set  in  proper  order.     In  most 
parts  of  the  room   there  was  the  buzz 
of    conversation,    but  [I    had   become 
suddenly  aware  that   another  speech 
was  being  made.     The  elderly  female 
Von  had  ladled  out  glasses  of  punch 
for  all  the  other  Vons,  and,  just  as  if 
the  Emperor's  health  had  never  been 
drunk,  was  giving  it  over  again.     A 
Jew  might  be  German  enough  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head   in  fighting  the 
Kaiser's  battles,  but  was  not  German 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  propose  the 
Kaiser's   health.     The   speech,  which 
was  soon  over,  was  followed  by  the 
shrillest  of  Hochs.    None  of  the  guests 
but    myself   had    noticed    what    was 
go'mg  on.     They  were  startled  by  this 


almost  unearthly  cry,  which  was  in- 
deed eager  and  shrill  when  compared 
with  the  feeble  cheer  raised  at  the 
Professor's  toast.  The  amazement  of 
some  English  people  seated  at  another 
table  was  excessive.  Two  young 
Oxonians  who  were  present  could  not 
have  looked  more  astonished  had  they 
seen  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two 
Proctors  playing  at  leap-frog  down  the 
High  Street.  They  were  students  of 
history.  It  was  one  of  the  best  lessons 
in  practical  history,  I  thought,  that 
they  were  likely  ever  to  get :  they 
would  understand  the  Judenhass,  if 
nothing  else.  The  young  fellows  were 
so  much  disgusted  at  the  treatment 
shown  to  the  Jews,  that  the  next  day 
they  invited  them  to  tea.  They  did 
not,  moreover,  seem  much  distressed 
when  they  learned  in  the  morning  that 
the  elderly  female  Von  was  suffering 
from  that  head-ache  which,  even  among 
good  Christians  and  good  Jew-haters, 
will  sometimes  follow  on  punch  and 
patriotism. 

Ludicrous  though  the  scene  was  in 
many  ways,  yet  at  the  time  it  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  at  which  I  have 
ever  been  present.  Never  had  I  with 
my  own  eyes  seen  painted  in  more 
hateful  colours  that  insolent  race- 
hatred which  has  caused  so  much  of 
the  misery  of  mankind.  Yet  the  chief 
offender  was,  in  the  narrow  round  that 
she  daily  paced,  a  good  woman.  She 
was  devoted  in  her  care  of  a  sick 
niece,  whom  she  had  adopted :  her 
attendance  at  church  and  at  church- 
bazaars  was  exemplary  :  her  orthodoxy 
was  beyond  question.  In  the  Lutheran 
version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
perhaps  the  story  of  the  trance  into 
which  Peter  fell,  and  of  the  vision 
which  he  saw,  has  been  accidentally 
omitted.  If  it  has,  a  good  deal  of 
German  intolerance  is  accounted  for. 
"  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I,"  kept 
sounding  in  my  ears.  It  was  a  happy 
thing  for  Paul  that  his  wanderings, 
wide  as  they  were,  did  not  lead  him 
into  the  Fatherland. 

The  Catholics,  if  they  were  not 
looked  upon  with  aversion,  yet  were,  I 
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found,  much  more  dreaded  by  my 
German  acquaintances  than  the  Jews. 
They  were  more  dangerous  citizens, 
it  was  held,  even  than  the  socialists, 
and  were  a  set  of  traitors.  This  opinion 
was  shared  by  a  certain  Prussian 
colonel  who  had  served  in  the  war  of 
1866.  On  his  return  from  the  victorious 
campaign  against  Austria,  his  division 
of  the  army  entered  a  small  district  of 
Silesia  inhabited  by  Catholics.  The 
inhabitants,  Prussians  though  they 
were,  looked  at  them  sullenly.  Had 
the  army  been  beaten  they  would,  my 
friend  felt  sure,  have  treated  them  as 
enemies.  When  they  reached  the  first 
Protestant  village  everything  was 
changed.  The  greatest  joy  was  shown, 
and  they  were  feasted  by  the  people. 
A  friend  of  his  from  the  Rhine 
provinces,  a  young  officer  in  the  army, 
•who  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  victory  of  Worth,  ran 
with  joy  into  his  father's  mill  to  bear 
the  tidings  to  the  workmen.  They 
were  all  Catholics.  One  of  them  seized 
him  roughly  by  the  shoulders,  crying 
out,  "  You  lie,  it  cannot  be  true ! " 
All  the  men,  he  said,  were  vexed  at 
the  news. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  threat  of  war  with 
France,  the  Germans  were  very  anxious. 
My  friend,  the  learned  Jew,  seemed  to 
think  that  as  war  was  inevitable,  it 
might  be  wiser  to  attack  France  while 
she  was  still  unprepared.  But  the 
colonel,  who  knew  the  caprices  of  the 
god  of  battles,  and  his  horrors  too, 
was  anxious  for  peace.  Still  more 
anxious  were  the  women.  "Ah!" 
said  a  gentle  maiden,  "  this  dreadful 
war  !  "  and  she  confided  to  us,  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  moment  it  was  declared 
her  three  brothers  and  her  betrothed 
would  have  to  shoulder  the  rifle  and 
march  off.  I  thought  of  Jeannette 
and  Jeanot,  and  fell  to  humming  to 
myself : 

"  If  I  were  King  of  France, 
Or  what's  better,  Pope  of  Rome, 
I'd  have  no  fighting  men  abroad, 
No  weeping  maids  at  home." 


"  Our  position  is  a  very  difficult 
one,"  the  colonel  would  say,  "  with 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Russians 
on  the  other."  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  a  German  lady  had  told  me  that 
her  mother,  who  lived  through  the 
wai's  of  Napoleon,  used  to  say  that 
she  would  rather  have  to  do  with  the 
French  as  enemies,  than  with  the 
Russians  as  friends.  He  agreed  with 
her,  much  though  his  family  had  suf- 
fered from  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the 
French  officers  who  had  been  quartered 
on  them.  It  had  more  than  once 
happened  that  one  of  these  gentry  had 
let  it  be  known  that  things  would  go 
by  no  means  smoothly  in  the  house- 
hold unless  each  day  he  found  a  piece 
of  gold  under  his  napkin  at  dinner. 
Such  rascals  as  these  were  not,  however, 
common.  When  the  Russians  entered 
Germany  as  allies,  a  regiment  of  Cos- 
sacks bivouacked  on  his  grandfather's 
estate.  They  took  all  the  cows  out  of 
the  sheds,  and  having  slaughtered 
them,  roasted  the  flesh  at  a  great  fire 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  dancing 
round  it  like  the  savages  that  they 
were.  It  was  useless  to  complain  to 
the  officers,  for  they  were  as  wild  as 
the  men. 

A  Frenchman,  whom  I  came  across, 
did  not  seem  nearly  so  apprehensive 
of  wat  as  my  colonel.  He  was  a  stout, 
eager,  friendly  man,  who,  unlike  most 
of  the  Germans,  had  no  thawing 
process  to  pass  through  before  he  could 
arrive  at  familiar  intercourse.  He 
began  to  speak  of  the  French  soldiers. 
"The  English,"  he  said,  "were  always 
so  firm,  but  the  French  were  only  good 
if  they  were  well  led.  Their  com- 
manders must  go  before  them,  and 
then  they  would  always  follow.  With 
a  good  leader  they  had  never  been 
beaten.  Such  a  man  was  Boulanger  : 
with  him  we  will  go  round  the  world 
— nous  ferons  U  tour  du  monde.  He 
was  hated  by  the  rich  because  he  laid 
the  burthen  of  war  equally  on  all. 
He  demanded,  no  doubt,  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  his  autumn  campaign. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Nous  le  voulons. 
We  will  have  the  money  spent,  and 
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we  are  ready  to  pay  it."  "But,"  I 
asked,  "  has  the  great  Boulanger  ever 
held  any  high  command  1  Have  you 
experienced  generals  like  the  Ger- 
mans]" "The  French  general,"  he 
cried,  "is  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Look  at  '98:  Hoche,  Kleber, 
Kellermann  and  the  rest  sprang  up  in 
a  moment.  Under  Boulanger  we  shall 
have  our  revenge." 

A  few  years  ago  I  passed  some 
months  in  an  hotel  with  an  old  French 
gentleman  who  loved  to  talk  of  his 
early  days.  What  changes  he  had 
seen  !  In  his  childhood  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  aunt,  an  old  nun, 
who  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  guillotine.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  and  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.  He  had  been  harshly 
treated  till  he  grew  strong  enough  to 
use  his  fists,  and  he  had  not  failed  to 
use  them.  Broken  though  he  was  with 
illness,  and  gentle  though  he  showed 
himself  towards  those  whom  he  liked, 
he  was  still  a  fiery,  truculent  old  fellow. 
How  he  longed,  he  once  told  me,  for  his 
youth,  that  he  might  insult  a  young 
German  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  dinner-table,  and  then  fight  a  duel 
with  'him  with  swords.  He  had  fought 
many  a  duel  in  his  younger  days,  in 
the  seven  years  in  which  he  had  served 
in  the  cavalry,  for  he  had  shown  his 
indenture  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  had 
enlisted.  The  life  he  had  found  a  very 
hard  one,  for  the  soldiers  in  those  days 
were  badly  fed.  He  was  always 
hungry.  Each  day's  ration  of  bread 
was  served  out  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  recruits  would  often 
eat  it  all  at  one  meal,  and  were 
famished  before  the  morrow.  The 
older  men,  before  they  ate  a  mouthful, 
would  cut  off  the  proper  portion  for 
their  breakfast,  and  put  the  rest  away 
in  a  locker.  There  were  still  some 
veterans  left  of  Napoleon's  army,  who 
had  learnt  the  tricks  of  campaigning, 
and  taught  the  younger  men  to  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  steal  potatoes  and 
carrots.  "  What  rascals  we  were  !  " 
he  would  say  with  a  sigh.  Now  and 
then  a  man  got  some  money  from  home. 


Even  if  he  had  wished  he  was  never 
suffered  to  keep  it  for  himself,  it  soon 
disappeared  in  a  common  feast.  What 
tricks  he  had  played  !  With  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools  he  had  managed  to 
remove  a  bar  in  one  of  che  windows  of 
the  barracks,  and  used  to  slip  out  at 
nights.  Their  jolliest  time  was  during 
the  French  occupation  of  Belgium  in 
1830.  His  troop  was  stationed  near 
the  frontier.  Every  time  that  he  and 
his  comrades  had  to  cross  the  borders 
they  smuggled  lace.  For  each  packet 
they  were  paid  five  francs.  The 
custom-house  officers  at  first  tried  to 
stop  them,  but  they  frightened  the 
poor  fellows  out  of  their  wits,  and 
were  suffered  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
service,  and  repented  of  his  folly  in 
enlisting.  He  longed  for  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  a  decent  mode  of  living.  A 
few  months  before  the  end  of  his  time 
of  service  he  received  one  day  a  letter 
from  a  notary,  telling  him  that  a  dis- 
tant relation  was  dead  who  had  left 
him  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
His  first  thought  was  to  have  a  course 
of  feasting,  his  next  to  buy  himself  out 
of  the  army.  He  did  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  He  bought  himself  a  watch, 
and  did  not  spend  a  sou  of  his  treasure 
on  anything  else.  If  he  once  began 
to  draw  on  it,  all  his  chance  of  arriving 
at  an  independent  fortune  would,  he 
felt,  be  gone.  When  he  was  free  from 
the  army  he  purchased  a  partnership 
in  a  small  goldsmith's  business  in 
Paris.  He  soon  frightened  his  old 
partner  by  his  daring  enterpiize,  and 
hardly  reassured  the  old  fellow  even 
when  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance- 
sheet  showed  that  the  profits  were 
nearly  doubled.  He  came  over  to 
England  to  try  and  pick  up  some  of 
the  secrets  of  our  art,,  for  in  many 
respects  the  French  goldsmiths  were 
behind  ours.  He  was  shown  through  a 
workshop  at  Manchester,  feigning  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  processes  that 
he  inspected.  There  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  gas  used  in  melting  metals. 
He  tried  to  introduce  it  in  his  own 
workshop,  but  in  Paris,  in  those  days, 
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there  was  no  supply  of  gas  in  the  day- 
time. The  company  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give  him  one,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  manufacture  it  himself. 
He  had  seen  all  the  revolutions  and 
street-fighting  beginning  with  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Tenth.  He  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
had  an  old  soldier's  hearty  contempt 
for  that  body.  He  was  half  angry, 
and  half  amused  as  he  told  us  how  on 
one  occasion  his  commanding  officer 
had  headed  the  flight  from  a  barricade 
upon  which  their  company  suddenly 
came.  My  old  friend  and  two  or 
three  veterans  found  themselves  left 
alone.  The  officer  wrote  such  a 
brilliant  account  of  his  •  own  doings 
that  he  got  decorated.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  there  came  some 
very  bad  days  for  trade.  The  rich 
foreigners  did  not  dare  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  the  goldsmiths'  shops  were 
unfrequented.  He  was  unwilling  to 
discharge  his  workmen,  but  he  had 
scarcely  anything  for  them  to  do.  The 
Government,  moreover,  was  as  un- 
willing as  himself  to  have  workmen 
turned  loose  on  the  streets.  An  in- 
genious thought  struck  him.  He  had 
in  his  shop  a  great  number  of  manu- 
factured pieces  of  goldwork  on  which 
the  duty  had  been  paid.  He  set  aside 
those  on  which  much  art  had  been 
employed,  and  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  melt  down  all  the  rest,  if  the 
duty  already  paid  on  them  were  re- 
turned. In  that  case  he  could  find 
employment  for  all  his  hands,  though 
not  at  the  same  rate  of  wages.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  The  men  he  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  badges 
that  were  needed  for  the  newly-formed 
National  Guards.  The  money  that  he 
received  by  the  gold  that  he  sold  he 
invested  in  the  French  funds,  which 
were  greatly  depressed.  He  felt  con- 
fidence in  his  country,  and  was  sure 
that  they  would  rise.  The  result  was 
that  he  kept  all  his  men  till  the  gold- 
smiths' trade  revived,  and  cleared  a 
considerable  sum  by  his  investment. 
He  had  stayed  in  Paris  during  all  the 
siege,  but  had  not  suffered  quite  so 


much  as  most  people,  as  with  the  fore- 
thought of  an  old  campaigner  he  had 
laid  up  a  good  store  of  provisions.  He 
sighed  over  the  recollection  of  his 
cellar  of  wine.  "  I  thought,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  Prussians  or  the  mob  would 
drink  it,  and  so  I  began  at  once  with 
my  finest  qualities.  By  the  end  of 
the  siege  I  had  only  my  vin  ordinaire 
left."  He  laughed  heartily  as  he  told 
me  how,  one  day,  when  out  walking 
with  his  old  wife,  she  had  suddenly 
opened  her  parasol  as  a  defence  against 
a  bombshell  which  almost  fell  at  their 
feet.  Fortunately  for  them  it  buried 
itself  in  the  ground  and  did  not  ex- 
plode. My  old  friend  is  dead  now;  peace 
be  to  his  ashes  !  With  all  his  fierce- 
ness against  the  Prussians  he  had  a 
warm  heart.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
a  tear  started  to  the  old  fellow's  eye 
as  my  wife  offered  him  a  beautiful 
nosegay  on  his  birthday. 

My  friend,  the  German  colonel,  had 
perhaps  seen  the  shell  fired  that  had 
scared  the  old  lady,  for  he  had  been 
at  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  Saint  Cloud.  Once  in  every 
four  nights  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
outposts.  There  he  had  a  little  cot- 
tage which  was  shared  by  his  aide-de- 
camp and  the  doctor.  He  had  a  bed 
with  no  sheets,  but,  as  he  slept  in  his 
boots  and  spurs,  they  were  of  less 
importance.  His  coverlet  was  of 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  with 
the  monogram  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
worked  on  it.  He  showed  me  a  bundle 
of  letters  which  he  had  found  in  the 
palace,  one  bearing  Bourbaki's  signa- 
ture. They  were  interesting,  though 
of  no  importance — orders  to  prepare 
rooms  for  the  Prince  Imperial,  direc- 
tions about  the  festival  on  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  examinations  of 
charges  brought  against  some  of  the 
officials,  and  so  on.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  in  a  Prussian  soldier's 
apartment,  an  Englishman  should  be 
reading  these  private  documents  of  the 
French  court.  My  friend  had  been  at 
Sedan.  His  division  was  on  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  army  that  came  up 
from  Paris.  The  fog  lifted  soon  after 
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they  reached   the   heights   above  the 
little  town,  and  let  them  see,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  the  puffs  of 
smoke  which  told  them  that  artillery- 
fire  was  going  on.     So  little  did  they 
know    how    entirely    they    had    sur- 
rounded the  enemy,  that  they  thought 
the     French     were     retreating    into 
Belgium    pursued    by    the    Germans. 
Even  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  they 
did  not  know  the  full  measure  of  their 
success.      They  noticed  a   general  of 
division  who  galloped  up  with  a  face 
so  red  and  an  air  so  excited,  that  they 
thought    that   his   head    had    been    a 
little  turned  by  the  battle.     When  he 
cried  out  that  Napoleon  and  the  whole 
French  army  had  surrendered,  they  no 
longer   doubted   about    his    madness. 
A  French  captain  of  artillery  a  little 
while  before  had  come  up  to  ask  for 
information  about  a  wounded  officer. 
Though  he,  of  course,  knew  the  full 
extent  of  the  defeat,  he  could  not  keep 
from  swaggering.     "  We  are  going  to 
begin  again,"  he  said.    "  Ah  !  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  killing  men,  but  — "  my 
friend  turned  his  back  on  this  braggart, 
and  walked   off.     He   was   the   most 
modest  of   men,  and   loved   truth  as 
much  as  any  Englishman.      He  was 
proud  of  a  long  line  of  warrior  fore- 
fathers, and  showed    me    their   com- 
missions, spreading  over  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.     There  were  the 
signatures  of  every  king  of  Prussia, 
the  great  Frederick's,  and  the  great 
Frederick's  stern   old  father's.      My 
colonel's  father  had  fought  at  Ligny 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and 
his  great-grandfather  had  been  killed 
by  a  Russian  cannon  shot  in  1 759.    He 
himself  had  served  against  Austria  in 
1866.      One    evening,    quite    at    the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  when  they 
were  close  to  the  frontiers  but  still  in 
Prussia,  a  false  alarm  was  raised  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand.     They  passed 
the  night  in  the  field  ready  for  action. 
There  was  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  which  went  on  till 
morning.     The  tired  soldiers  lay  down 
on  the  bare  and  soaking  ground,  for 
po  shelter  was  to  be  had.    He  covered 


himself  up  in  his  waterproof  cloak  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  got  a  little  sleep. 
The  next  evening  he  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  were  feasted  in 
the  country  house  of  a  Prussian  gentle- 
man, for  they  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
frontiers.  They  had  a  great  variety 
of  courses  and  abundance  of  cham- 
pagne, and  luxurious  beds  to  sleep  on. 
For  many  days  after  this  their  chief 
fare  was  bread,  haricot  beans,  and 
coffee,  with  hard  fighting  almost  every 
day.  They  were  far  worse  fed  in  this 
war  than  four  years  later  in  France,  as 
they  were  in  a  much  poorer  country. 

Another  French  friend  of  mine,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  had  a  very  differ- 
ent story  to  tell.  His  grandfather 
had  escaped  the  guillotine  by  flight  to 
England,  and  had  only  returned  on  the 
Restoration.  He  himself  had  had  his 
ch&teau  occupied  by  the  Prussians 
night  after  night  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  a  melancholy  thing  to  have  to 
receive  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
but  he  must  admit  that  they  had  be- 
haved well.  He  often  had  to  provide 
dinner  and  beds  for  six  or  eight 
officers,  but  only  one  ever  grumbled. 
This  over-nice  German  complained  that 
the  sheets  of  his  bed  were  not  quite 
clean,  but  as  he  slept  in  his  boots  and 
spurs  he  was  perhaps  a  little  fastidious. 
There  was  indeed  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  linen  washed  in  time,  so 
frequent  were  the  changes  of  their 
invading  guests.  It  rai'ely  happened 
that  the  same  set  were  quartered  on 
them  two  nights  running.  In  their 
first  alarm  they  had  dug  holes  in  their 
cellar  and  buried  many  of  their  valu- 
ables. The  precaution  proved  worse 
than  useless,  for  there  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  plundering,  and 
many  of  the  things  thus  buried  were 
spoilt  by  rust  or  rats.  Food,  indeed, 
with  wine  and  cigars  they  were  forced 
to  supply  :  their  horses  and  carriages 
also  were  seized  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  My  friend  had  sent  off  his 
to  a  forest  at  no  great  distance.  The 
horses  were  stabled  in  a  woodcutter's 
hut,  and  the  carriage  was  hidden  under 
a  great  pile  of  wood.  One  wintry  day, 
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when  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
Germans  for  a  week  or  two,  the  horses 
were  brought  back  so  that  they  might 
be  better  looked  after.  The  alarm 
was  suddenly  raised  that  the  enemy 
was  entering  the  village.  The  groom 
went  off  at  a  gallop  with  the  horses 
to  the"  old  hiding-place  in  the  forest, 
but  in  the  fresh-fallen  snow  their 
traces  were  left.  The  whole  family 
turned  out,  master,  mistress,  men, 
women  and  children  to  sweep  away 
the  marks.  Happily,  before  the  first 
Prussians  arrived,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  a  newly  swept  path 
through  the  snow.  My  friend  com- 
plained, as  all  Frenchmen  do  complain, 
of  treachery.  The  telegraph-instru- 
ments and  the  railway-tools  that  had 
been  buried  in  the  ground,  were  be- 
trayed. A  farmer  had  hidden  away 
some  hundreds  of  sheep  in  the  forest  : 
the  hiding-place  was  revealed.  There 
were  envious  scoundrels  who  would 
give  hints  to  the  enemy  to  dig  in  such 
and  such  places,  and  they  would  find 
something.  There  was,  at  the  same 
time,  such  a  willingness  to  suspect  that 
every  passer-by  was  a  spy,  that  my 
friend's  coachman  was  one  day  accused 
of  being  a  Prussian  in  a  village,  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  master's  home, 
through  which  he  had  often  driven  for 
twenty-five  years. 

The  Prussians,  too,  were  not  without 
their  suspicions.  The  first  evening 
that  any  of  them  appeared,  when  they 
were  seated  at  dinner,  a  soldier  came 
into  the  dining-room,  and  whispered 
something  to  a  major  who  was  the 
senior  officer  present.  He  struck  the 
table  with  his  hand,  and  turning  to 
his  hostess  said  in  a  stern  tone, 
"  Madame,  one  of  your  people  has 
poisoned  one  of  my  men.  We  shall 
hold  a  court-martial  in  the  morning,  and 
if  the  charge  is  proved  we  shall  shoot 
the  fellow  on  the  spot."  The  doctor 
of  the  regiment  at  once  left  the  table. 
All  that  night  my  friend  could  not 
sleep.  He  heard  the  slow  step  of  the 
sentry  pacing  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  he  thought  of  the 
villager  who  most  likely  would  not 


see  the  sun  set  that  was  so  soon  to 
rise.  Happily  the  German  doctor  and 
officers  were  just  men,  and  not  fools 
blinded  with  suspicion.  The  soldier 
did  not  die,  though  he  was  very  ill. 
He  had  asked  the  peasant  in  whose 
house  he  was  quartered  for  a  drink. 
He  had  scarcely  drunk  a  mouthful 
when  he  fell  down  insensible,  where- 
upon the  peasant  threw  down  the 
glass  and  so  scattered  what  was  left 
of  the  liquid.  The  doctor,  however, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man's 
attack  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
he  had  drunk,  and  that  the  peasant 
in  his  fright  had  acted  like  a  hasty 
fool. 

At  Strasbourg  I  saw  last  May  the 
two  races  together,  and  it  was  a  melan- 
choly sight.  The  streets  swarmed  with 
soldiers  hurrying  hither  and  thither. 
How  hard  they  were  worked,  and  how 
tired  they  often  looked,  as  in  their  dirt- 
stained  and  weather-beaten  uniforms 
they  came  back  from  their  drill.  There 
was  no  show  about  them,  and  no 
swagger.  In  the  public  places  they 
were  lounging  about,  but  there  was  no 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, no  chatting  with  the  nursemaids. 
I  watched  carefully  in  the  four  days 
that  I  spent  in  the  town,  but  only 
once  saw  a  common  soldier  speaking 
to  a  woman.  In  our  hotel,  which  was 
chiefly  frequented  by  the  French,  a 
man  in  uniform  now  and  then  came 
in  for  a  meal,  but  no  one  spoke  to  him. 
I  sat  next  to  an  actress,  an  Italian 
lady  who  was  proud  of  her  English. 
"  What  a  dommage  t  "  she  would  now 
and  then  exclaim.  I  asked  her  in 
French  whether  the  two  nations  would 
sit  together  in  the  theatre.  She 
looked  hurriedly  round,  and  in  such 
English  as  she  could  muster  made  me 
understand  that  these  were  matters 
about  which  she  did  not  care  to  speak. 
The  waiters  were  shy  of  talking  if 
there  was  any  one  in  the  room.  Every 
Frenchman  arriving  in  the  town  was 
required  to  report  himself  to  the  police 
within  forty-eight  hours.  We  English- 
men were  not  troubled.  Neither  the 
clerk  at  the  central  post-office  who 
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sold  the  stamps,  nor  the  guard  on  the 
railway  could  speak  a  word  of  French. 
The  Alsatians,  it  is  true,  generally 
speak  German,  but  business-relations 
still  exist  with  France,  and  Frenchmen 
are  constantly  visiting  their  old  pro- 
vince. It  seemed  harsh  in  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  provide  officials  who  could 
speak  both  languages.  I  was  shown 
over  the  grand  new  University  by  a 
friendly  Swiss  whom  I  chanced  to 
meet.  There  were  but  six  hundred 
students,  he  said,  and  the  number  was 
falling,  for  the  Alsatians  would  nob 
come  to  a  University  which  had  been 
founded,  they  maintained,  as  a  badge 
of  their  conquest.  They  went  rather 
to  Heidelberg,  or  any  of  the  older 
German  Universities. 

One  mark  of  German  brutality  I 
saw  with  indignation  and  disgust. 
Three  gross-looking  students,  with 
their  heavy  faces  gashed  with  sabre- 
cuts,  embarked  on  the  Rhine  steamer 
at  Bonn.  Bardolph  himself  would 
have  looked  a  decent  fellow  in  the 
presence  of  the  leader  of  the  set,  who 
was  swollen  with  beer  and  freshly 
scarred  on  his  hideous  face.  One 
of  his  comrades  had  cloths  bound 
round  his  neck  and  head.  They  at 
once  called  for  beer,  and  sat  down  to 
play  at  cards.  Their  insolent  faces 
showed  how  proud  they  were  of  their 
brutal,  stupid  persons.  An  American 
gentleman  who  was  standing  by  me, 
looking  at  the  grossest  of  the  three, 
said  that  if  such  a  fellow  were  at  a 
University  in  the  States  they  would 
stick  pins  in  him.  I  should  have  been 
content  with  getting  him  well  into  the 
middle  of  a  "scrimmage"  at  football 
in  the  parks  at  Oxford. 

After  seeing  such  brutal  fellows  as 
these  it  was  pleasant  to  fall  in  with 
a  simple,  honest  undergraduate  of 
Louvain,  who  was  going  home  for 


his  Whitsuntide  holidays.  He  told 
me  of  the  quarrels  that  within  the 
last  two  years  had  come  to  a  head 
in  the  University  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  Walloons.  They  often  came 
to  blows  :  he  had  himself  seen  glasses 
thrown  in  the  taverns.  If  the  police 
interfered,  both  parties  at  once  joined 
against  their  common  enemy.  In  one 
point  they  were  united  to  a  man — 
they  were  all  Catholics.  When  I  re- 
marked that  fighting  might  be  very 
Catholic,  but  was  not  very  Christian, 
he  laughed  heartily,  and  pleaded  that 
they  were  very  young.  This  rivalry, 
he  said,  only  existed  among  the  upper 
classes,  the  workpeople  never  troubling 
their  heads  about  it.  It  was  an  affair 
of  race-sentiment.  There  was  a  demand 
that  the  professors  should  lecture  in 
Flemish.  This,  my  informant  said, 
was  absurd,  Fleming  though  he  him- 
self was,  for  all  the  students  under- 
stood French.  There  had  lately  been 
a  great  open-air  socialist  meeting, 
which  the  students  had  resolved  to 
break  up  by  force.  They  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  singing  the 
Brabanqonne,  the  national  air  of 
Belgium.  The  socialists  struck  up 
some  of  their  songs  in  reply.  Then 
the  attack  began.  "  What  was  the 
result  ?  "  I  eagerly  asked.  He  laughed 
as  he  answered,  "There  was  no  result. 
Each  side  was  afraid  of  the  other,  and 
so  they  never  met."  "  Had  the  police 
interfered  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  There  was 
no  need,  as  both  forces  retired  simul- 
taneously." How  happy  it  would  be 
not  only  for  France  and  Germany,  but 
for  Europe  and  the  world,  if  the  two 
great  nations  that  are  now  so  sternly 
facing  each  other,  almost  ready  for 
deadly  fight,  could,  like  these  simple 
students  and  honest  workmen,  enter- 
tain a  wholesome  mutual  fear,  and 
retire  simultaneously ! 
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"  BBEAKFUST  !  Break/wstf  /  "  roared 
the  negro  "  Boots "  of  the  Trinidad 
hotel.  His  announcement  was  made 
with  such  abruptness,  and  so  close  to 
my  ear,  that  I  started  violently ;  and 
a  large  cake  of  soap  I  was  manipu- 
lating at  the  moment  flew  from  my 
hands,  striking  the  upturned  nose  of 
a  recumbent  passenger  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  promptly  arousing 
him  from  a  deep  and  pleasant  slumber. 

In  spite  of  its  consequences,  how- 
ever, the  negro's  shout  was  a  very 
welcome  one.  For  the  whole  of  the 
previous  day  we  had  slowly  made  our 
way  over  a  rough  brand-new  railway 
track,  and  had  then  spent  the  night 
supperless  in  the  coffee-room  of  a  small 
hotel,  reposing  uneasily  upon  our  bag- 
gage. Breakfast,  we  all  felt,  should 
end  our  troubles.  Even  the  man 
whose  nose  was  smarting  from  the 
sharp  contact  with  my  soap,  after  a 
candid  expression  of  opinion  regarding 
my  future  destiny,  lost  no  time  in 
putting  on  his  boots  and  answering 
the  summons. 

Trinidad  is  a  town  in  Southern 
Colorado.  When  I  was  there  ten 
years  ago  it  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road— a  line  which  has  since  stretched 
its  long  arms  south-westward  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  reached  the  sea.  In 
those  days  folk  going  south  of  Trinidad 
had  to  coach  to  Santa  Fe,  and  take  to 
the  saddle  if  they  wished  to  go 
further. 

I  now  intend,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  unacquainted  with  "  staging  "  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
to  describe  this  journey  across  the 
Divide  (or  ridge  of  mountains  separat- 
ing Colorado  and  New  Mexico)  which 
was  undertaken  by  myself,  the  man 
with  the  bruised  nose,  and  two  others. 


It  was  an  experience  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten. 

We  were  not  long  over  breakfast. 
Though  the  beef-steak  was  tough,  and 
the  coffee  so  hot  that  it  threatened  to 
crack  the  stoneware  it  was  served  in, 
our  teeth  were  good  and  our  appetites 
keen,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were 
making  our  last  preparations  for  the 
journey.  It  was  a  quarter  before 
seven  when,  having  paid  my  bill,  I 
strolled  forth  to  inspect  the  stage, 
which  I  was  told  had  been  brought  to 
the  door  in  readiness  for  the  start. 

My  anticipations  of  this  coach- 
journey  were  of  the  most  lively  de- 
scription. I  had  read  Bret  Harte 
assiduously,  and  the  wild  doings  of 
his  inimitable  Yuba  Bill  were  fresh  in 
my  memory.  Alas  !  for  the  difference 
between  romance  and  reality.  There 
were  no  handsome  steeds  with  flowing 
manes  and  tails  :  no  coach  with  high 
box  seat,  or  swarthy  driver  in  pictu- 
resque costume,  armed  with  rifle  and 
bowie  knife.  In  place  of  these  were 
four  lean  wicked-looking  mules,  a  long 
low  vehicle  with  spidery  wheels  and 
no  springs,  and  a  quiet  little  man, 
dressed  in  brown  canvas  and  black 
hat,  plaiting  the  end  of  a  queer  whip 
with  a  short  handle  and  a  long  lash. 
These  whips  are  peculiar  to  the  country: 
they  closely  resemble  magnified  dog- 
whips,  and  partly  from  their  appear- 
ance, and  partly  from  the  execution 
they  can  do  when  wielded  by  an  ex- 
perienced hand,  they  are  known  by  an 
expressive  name — "  black  snake." 

I  was  gazing  blankly  at  this  dis- 
appointing arrangement  when  a  fellow- 
passenger  from  the  East,  a  native  of 
Trinidad,  touched  my  shoulder.  He 
was  a  taciturn  person,  and  in  reply  to 
my  greeting  nodded,  and,  pointing  to 
the  coach,  said  laconically : 
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"Coin'  by  it?" 

"  Ye — es,  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied. 
"  But  what  a  queer  concern  it  is  :  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  coach  we  have  in 
England." 

"  Coach  !  They  only  bring  that  out 
when  there's  more'n  four  passengers  : 
this  is  a  buck-board.  A  handy  trap 
fur  a  rough  road  though,  specially  with 
John  Forster  to  hold  the  lines." 

I  looked  at  the  little  man  in  brown 
doubtfully.  "  Is  he  to  be  the 
driver  1 " 

My  companion  eyed  me  steadily  for 
a  moment  without  speaking :  he  had 
noticed  my  dubious  tone.  Presently 
he  said  with  great  deliberation  and 
emphasis  :  "That  is  John  Forster,  sir, 
who  has  shot  more  men  than  I  have 
rabbits :  the  best  all-round  stage-driver 
on  the  frontier,  and  one  of  the  hardest 
old  cusses  alive.  Ah  !  he's  gettin'  up. 
Goin'  on  the  box  with  him!  Then, 
look  here,  keep  your  tongue  straight 
an'  even.  He  ain't  a  bad  'un  if  took 
the  right  way ;  but  rub  his  hair 
for'ards,  and  he's  a  demon  !  Adios, 
adios." 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  I  was  beside 
the  stage-driver  now,  and  the  other 
passengers  in  place  behind  us.  As 
the  smart  hotel-clock  struck  the  hour, 
Forster  passed  his  whip  lightly  over 
the  long  ears  of  his  team,  they  plunged 
into  a  swinging  trot,  and  away  we 
went,  fairly  launched  upon  our  journey 
across  the  Divide. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  me  as 
we  passed  along  a  well-worn  wagon- 
track,  with  high  walls  of  jagged  rocks 
on  either  side,  was,  that  what  our  team 
lacked  in  beauty  they  made  up  in  go  ; 
and  that  though  the  buck-board,  from, 
the  circumstances  of  its  construction, 
jolted  me  about  until  I  felt  like  a  half 
empty  sack  of  potatoes,  it  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  which  fell  little  short 
of  any  idea  I  had  formed  of  Yuba  Bill's 
mail.  This  was  comforting ;  and  in 
spite  of  certain  unpleasantly-convincing 
signs  that  I  had  eaten  my  breakfast 
with  injudicious  haste,  I  began  to  feel 
that  this  drive  was  going  to  be  an 
interesting  experience.  It  was  not 


until  we  had  been  travelling  some 
forty  minutes,  however,  that  the  sense 
of  physical  discomfort  gave  way  to 
genuine  enjoyment.  Then,  for  a  time, 
all  petty  inconvenience  was  forgotten 
in  delighted  contemplation  of  the 
magnificent  panorama  before  me. 

The  walls  of  rock,  which  at  first 
completely  blocked  our  view,  had 
receded  by  degrees,  and  we  could  now 
see  north,  west,  and  south,  as  far  as 
the  clear  thin  air  would  allow — a 
,  considerable  distance  at  this  altitude. 
Before  us,  stretching  south-westward 
in  broad  curves,  was  the  road  we  were 
to  travel,  winding  over  hill  and  dale 
like  a  white  snake.  On  all  sides  were 
mountains,  thickly  covered  with  cedar 
and  pine  forests.  These  hills  were,  in 
most  instances,  curious-looking  objects, 
being  bare  of  all  vegetation  at  the  top 
and  perfectly  flat,  as  though  deftly  cut 
and  pared  by  a  giant's  knife.  At  times 
the  forests  which  clothed  them  would 
give  way  to  long  terraces  of  rock  and 
deeply-cut  ravines,  down  which  tor- 
rents of  melted  snow  thunder  in  early 
spring,  swelling  the  river  below  into  a 
broad  and  dangerous  stream.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  however  (September), 
it  was  the  narrowest  of  silver  threads. 

But  though  the  mountains  round 
and  about  us  were  grand  and  wild  in 
their  way — none  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  and  many  far 
more — the  eye  only  rested  upon  them 
for  a  moment.  Far,  far  away,  to  the 
north-west,  dwarfing  these  foot-hills 
into  utter  insignificance,  were  the  peaks 
of  the  great  snowy  range.  There, 
flashing  in  the  bright  sunlight,  clothed 
in  their  white  mantles  that  the  sun 
may  never  melt,  were  the  Spanish 
Peaks,  Pike's  Peak,  and  many  another 
Rocky  Mountain  height — a  sight  which 
the  dullest  man  living  could  not  look 
upon  for  the  first  time  without  deep 
emotion.  For  my  own  part,  I  gave  a 
wild  exclamation  of  delight,  as  one  of 
my  most  cherished  dreams  was  now 
realised  beyond  all  expectation.  To 
my  great  surprise,  the  grim  little 
stage-driver  turned  at  the  sound,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  a  pleasant  twinkle 
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in  his  eye.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had 
preserved  a  silence  that  I  had  not  dared 
to  break. 

"  Ay,  stranger,  they  are  worth  a 
trip  from  the  East,  ain't  they]  Not 
many  of  their  sort  where  you  come 
from,  eh? " 

"  No,  indeed  ! " 

"Ah" — Forster  was  now  nodding 
his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  happy 
father,  when  his  first-born  is  being 
justly  appreciated.  "  I've  run  this 
stage  ten  year,  day  out  and  in,  and 
I'm  used  to  most  things  on  my  way ; 
yet  each  time  I  make  this  p'int  o'  the 
road,  and  catch  sight  of  them  peaks 
a-glinting  thar  in  the  sun,  it  seems — it 
really  does  seem,  as  if  'twas  my  first 
journey.  Peaks  like  them,  sir,  never 
get  monotonous." 

The  driver  here  paused  to  insert  the 
thin  end  of  the  black  snake  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  between  the  ears  of 
one  of  his  leaders,  who  was  inclined  to 
fall  into  reveries  and  leave  the  pulling 
to  his  neighbour.  I  felt  highly  nattered 
at  the  condescension  this  long  speech 
implied,  and  presently  made  bold  to 
ask  a  few  questions  about  the  country, 
all  of  which  were  answered  so  readily 
and  politely  that  I  began  to  think 
Forster' s  character  had  been  maligned. 

All  this  time  we  were  trotting 
steadily  up  and  down  hill.  We  met 
nothing  but  a  few  teams,  drawing 
wagons  heavily  laden  with  hides  and 
sheepskins.  These  teams,  however, 
were  troublesome  enough  to  us,  for 
our  near  leader  seemed  to  have  an 
unconquerable  objection  to  them,  and 
it  required  great  skill  and  address  on 
the  part  of  the  driver  to  persuade  her 
to  pass  them  in  a  decorous  manner. 
He  never  failed  to  accomplish  this, 
however,  and  after  two  hours'  steady 
travel  we  reached  the  top  of  a  long 
steep  hill.  Here,  Forster  briefly  in- 
formed us,  was  the  dividing  point 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
We  had  now  to  make  our  way  to  the 
plains,  and  our  course,  therefore,  for 
many  miles  would  be  almost  entirely 
down  hill.  Our  troubles  were  now  to 
begin.  A  man  of  observant  mind 


might  have  guessed  this  by  the  care 
with  which  Forster  examined  his  har- 
ness before  going  further,  and  the 
decided  way  in  which  he  insisted  upon 
a  re-arrangement  of  our  baggage,  pre- 
viously stowed  somewhat  loosely. 
Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was 
a  brief  remark  made  as  he  swung 
himself  into  his  seat,  and  took  the 
reins  from  me :  "  Those  that  don't 
want  leaving  behind  had  better  keep 
a  tight  hold  of  something  solid." 

A  moment  later  we  were  careering 
swiftly  down  hill.  The  road  became 
narrower  and  the  incline  steeper  as  we 
proceeded,  and  we  had  sharper  corners 
to  turn  than  ever  before.  Worst  of 
all,  the  ox-wagons,  which  had  met 
us  hitherto  one  at  a  time,  now  passed 
in  detachments,  irritating  the  near 
leader  to  such  an  extent  that  I  ex- 
pected her  to  burst  the  traces  every 
minute.  The  scenery  now  lost  all 
charm.  My  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  John  Forster,  in  whose  hands  I 
felt  distinctly  the  safety  of  our  lives 
and  limbs  actually  lay.  From  this 
moment  I  began  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  Trinidad  man's  remarks. 
"  A  hard  old  cuss  "  was  a  most  desir- 
able kind  of  person  for  such  work  as 
this,  and  the  stage-driver  did  not  belie 
his  reputation.  His  small  body,  like 
Napoleon's,  held  a  mighty  soul. 

We  had  no  brake,  and  the  descent 
was  now  exceedingly  steep ;  yet  the 
team  was  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the 
attention  required  for  this  did  not 
prevent  Forster  from  forcibly  remind- 
ing the  near  leader  that  her  antipathy 
to  oxen  must  be  kept  within  decent 
bounds,  under  penalties.  In  spite  of 
our  driver's  skill  and  power,  however, 
the  buck-board  was  more  than  once 
within  an  ace  of  an  upset.  Here  and 
there,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  were 
boulders  and  loose  stones,  upon  which 
our  wheels  bumped  at  intervals  with 
such  force  that  we  passengers  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  pitched  bodily 
out,  like  so  many  India-rubber  ball?. 
The  folk  inside  suffered  more  than  I 
did,  I  believe,  though  they  had  each 
other  to  hold  on  to.  They  had  no 
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steadfast  pillar  of  strength  before 
them  to  gather  courage  and  confidence 
from,  in  the  shape  of  a  stage- driver,  as 
I  had ;  and  they  could  not  make  due 
preparation  for  a  bad  place,  being 
unable  to  see  distinctly  what  was 
before  them.  Then,  the  road  was  of 
an  insidious  and  variable  disposition. 
After  a  series  of  awful  jumps  and  con- 
cussions, there  would  be  a  prolonged 
lull  of  smooth  travelling ;  and  then 
the  jolting  would  begin  again  with 
tenfold  force,  just  as  the  unwary  had 
ceased  to  hold  on.  Many  and  deep 
were  the  groans  and  curses  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Forster  and  my- 
self, these  ejaculations  coming  with 
especial  vigour  from  the  man  who  had 
been  awakened  by  my  soap.  More 
than  once  he  called  upon  the  driver 
to  stop,  reviling  him  and  his  driving 
in  no  measured  terms.  Forster,  how- 
ever, did  not  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  appeal ;  and  by  and  by,  a 
long  stretch  of  soft  ground  interven- 
ing, the  complaints  and  objurgations 
ceased. 

Alas  !  this  state  of  things  was  not 
fated  to  last ;  indeed,  this  part  of  the 
road  may  be  accurately  compared  to  a 
river,  which  runs  with  sleek  delight' 
ful  smoothness  just  before  it  breaks 
into  boiling  rapids. 

If  I  had  done  my  duty  I  should 
have  shouted  a  warning,  for  as  we 
turned  a  corner  the  road  dipped 
abruptly,  and  I  could  see,  fifty  yards 
away,  one  of  those  dry  watercourses 
already  mentioned,  which  we  should 
now  have  to  cross.  I  was  too  much 
dismayed,  however,  at  the  prospect  to 
have  presence  of  mind  for  anything 
but  to  set  my  teeth,  and  grip  the  hand- 
rail like  grim  death.  By  Forster's 
action  I  could  see  a  crisis  was  at  hand, 
for  he  dropped  his  whip  and  with  a 
quick  turn  of  the  wrist  wound  the 
reins  twice  round  his  hands,  at  the 
same  time  placing  his  feet  firmly 
against  the  foot-board.  The  mules 
now  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  we  spun 
towards  the  old  river-bed  with  ter- 
rible speed.  With  his  whole  weight 
thrown  backwards  to  keep  up  the 


heads  of  his  team,  Forster  coolly 
allowed  them  to  go  their  own  pace. 
We  reached  the  bank  :  down  plunged 
the  mules,  the  buck-board  following 
pell-mell,  arriving  at  the  bottom  in  a 
sound  state  by  some  miracle  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  with  a  bump,  to 
which  all  we  had  hitherto  experienced 
was  mere  child's  play.  Now  came  a 
rough  scramble  over  the  gravelly 
river-bottom  and  then  the  ascent. 
This  was  the  critical  moment.  For 
the  first  time  Forster  spoke  to  his 
mules.  "  Git  up  thar  !  "  he  yelled,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder.  The  leaders  were 
already  half-way  up  the  opposite  bank, 
and  right  gallantly  was  the  driver's 
call  answered  by  the  team.  But  the 
strain  was  too  much ;  the  soil  was  soft 
and  yielding,  and  down  came  the 
leaders  on  their  noses.  Had  the 
shafters  followed,  we  should  have  been 
done  for,  the  ground  we  stood  on  being 
of  a  quicksand  nature.  Luckily  they 
kept  their  feet.  "  Up,  boys,"  shrieked 
Forster  again,  giving  the  reins  a 
"  lift "  that  brought  the  leaders  to 
their  feet  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
And  now  these  four  mules  laid  them- 
selves down  to  their  work  as  only 
mules  can.  As  if  by  instinct  they 
placed  their  feet  in  the  only  place 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  finding 
firm  ground,  and  they  knew  exactly 
how  to  make  the  weight  of  their  long 
lean  bodies  tell.  There  was  a  pro- 
longed strain :  a  swinging  billowy 
motion  as  the  buck-board  moved  at  last 
and  ploughed  its  way  through  sand 
nearly  a  foot  deep :  one  dreadful 
moment  as  we  reached  the  brow  of  the 
steep  bank,  and  seemed  likely  to  topple 
backwards,  and  bring  the  mules  on  the 
top  of  us  :  a  final  mighty  bump — and 
we  were  safe  at  last  on  the  level 
ground  above. 

Here  we  paused  for  breath,  and 
Forster  and  I  turned  round  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  affairs  inside.  A 
most  deplorable  spectacle  met  our  eyes. 
At  first  all  we  saw  was  a  confused 
mass  of  arms  and  legs  waving  wildly. 
Then  appeared  the  head  of  the  man  of 
soapy  memory,  who  was  coughing  and 
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choking  in  a  most  dreadful  manner. 
The  reason  for  this  was  found  to  have 
been  a  reckless  yielding  to  a  desire  for 
tobacco.  Tempted  to  believe  his 
troubles  over,  just  before  we  reached 
the  river  he  lit  a  cigar.  When  the 
first  tremendous  jolt  occurred,  the  head 
of  his  opposite  neighbour  came  into 
violent  collision  with  his  own,  and  the 
cigar  was  nearly  driven  down  his 
throat.  The  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed may  be  conceived.  In  a  short 
time  the  man  recovered  power  of  speech. 
He  was  in  a  boiling  rage,  and  the 
amount  of  Biblical  quotation  which 
fell  from  his  lips  was  simply  appalling. 
It  was  all  aimed,  too,  at  the  head  of 
the  stage-driver.  John  Forster  eyed 
his  abuser  attentively,  and  made  no 
remark  whatever  until  his  long  voca- 
bulary was  exhausted.  Then  he  said 
quietly  : 

"  Young  man,  you  want  to  drive 
this  team,  yourself  ? " 

"I  could  not  do  it  worse  than 
you." 

"  Here  are  the  lines,  then.  We've 
two  more  bad  places  to  cross."  Forster 
gravely  held  out  the  reins.  The 
passenger  looked  a  trifle  foolish. 

"  I — can't  drive  myself." 

"  Oh,"  was  the  contemptuous  answer. 
"  I  did  not  suppose  you  could.  I  only 
wanted  to  know  acc'rately  how  many 
kinds  of  a  fool  you  were.  Now  listen, 
you  blamed,  tenderfooted,  sourkraut, 
you  !  /  didn't  put  these  creeks  in  the 
way  ;  and  if  you  don't  approve  of  'em 
you'd  better  git  out  when  we  reach 
the  next  one." 


"  I  intend  to." 

"  Oh,  you  do  ?  Good.  Of  course  I 
sha'n't  wait  for  you  on  the  other  side : 
and  look  here, — should  you  change 
your  mind,  don't  you  whimper  and 
cuss  again.  If  I  hear  so  much  as  a 
single  whine,  out  you  go,  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Now  you  know !  " 

With  this  threat,  delivered  with  an 
earnestness  and  severity  sufficiently 
impressive,  the  stage-driver  whipped 
up  his  mules,  and  we  continued  our 
journey.  The  two  bad  places  turned 
out  to  be  of  a  much  milder  character 
than  the  first  one,  and  no  further  com- 
plaint was  heard  of  Forster's  driving ; 
though  I  am  morally  certain  that 
many  times  he  made  a  dead  set  at  an 
ugly  boulder  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
upsetting  his  passenger's  equanimity. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon  the  plains 
of  New  Mexico  were  reached,  and  the 
necessity  "  to  hold  on  to  something 
solid "  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Two  hours  later  I  took  leave  of  Forster. 
He  shook  hands  with  a  good-humoured 
nod ;  but  as  I  walked  away  I  heard 
him  remark  to  a  friend,  in  a  particu- 
larly audible  tone : 

"  Johnny,  we'd  as  derned  a  lot  of 
fools  aboard  this  time  as  ever  you  see. 
They  went  fairly  sick  at  Bolt  Creek. 
The  boy  on  the  box  was  the  only  one 
who  kep'  his  mouth  shut.  I  tell  you 
what,  lad,  the  next  cargo  I  take  shall 
have  cord-nettin'  spread  over  'em. 
Blamed  ef  it  ain't  the  only  way  to 
treat  these  bletherin'  calves  !  " 

A.  H.  PATEBSON. 
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THE  PEOFESSION  OF  LETTERS. 

(A  POSTSCRIPT.) 


I  AM  glad,  my  dear  George,  that  you 
have  found  my  letter  amusing.  I  had 
hoped  you  might  also  have  found  it 
useful ;  but  that  hope,  when  one  con- 
siders it,  was  idle,  for,  after  all,  its 
usefulness,  if  any,  can  only,  like  vacci- 
nation or  Monsieur  Pasteur's  treat- 
ment for  hydrophobia,  be  proved 
hereafter.  Nor  do  I  forget  your 
favourite  poet's  words  : 

"  And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches  ; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches. " 

As  a  supplement  to  which,  however, 
let  me  offer  you  this  bit  of  prose  : 
"  Experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster, 
but  the  fees  are  apt  to  be  heavy." 

Meanwhile,  I  am  well  content  to 
have  amused  you,  which  indeed  is 
much.  The  world  wags  but  dully  in 
these  days,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
to  any  one  who  amuses  us  without  too 
curiously  asking  what  he  means.  How 
unreasonable  is  it,  for  instance,  to 
be  angry  with  those  ingenuous  young 
gentlemen  who  pay  each  other  such 
pretty  compliments  in  the  literary 
journals.  Surely  beyond  making 
themselves  ridiculous  (and  Art,  you 
know,  should  ever  be  handmaid  to 
Nature)  they  do  harm  to  no  human 
being,  and,  rightly  considered,  should 
be  capable  of  amusing  many.  If  they 
carry  their  complimenting  too  far, 
and  gratify  their  own  vanity  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbours  beyond 
the  pale,  then  of  course  it  becomes 
a  different  matter.  Whether  there 
be  any  who  indulge  in  these  dirty 
tricks,  you  must  find  out  for  your- 
self ;  and  you  will  have  opportunities 
of  doing  so  which  I  have  not,  and 
indeed  do  not  miss.  An  old  fellow 
does  not  know  his  way  behind  your 


new  scenes,  and  would  be  out  of  place 
there  if  he  did.  Coleridge,  when  asked 
if  he  believed  in  ghosts,  answered  that 
he  did  not,  because  he  had  seen  too 
many  of  them.  I  have  heard  in  my 
time  so  many  allegations  of  this  sort 
proved  on  examination  to  be  ground- 
less, that  I  confess  to  have  grown  a 
little  sceptical.  An  ill-treated  author 
will  naturally  seek  a  reason  for  the 
treatment  everywhere  but  in  his  own 
book.  Some  such  parasites  of  litera- 
ture there  have  no  doubt  always 
been  since  papyrus  was  first  spoiled  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  them  so  common 
as  some  would  make  out,  especially  in 
these  days  when  the  King  of  Syria 
can  speak  no  word  in  his  chamber 
of  a  morning  but  some  enterprising 
editor  has  it  in  type  by  sundown.  The 
written  word  has  an  awkward  knack 
of  remaining  :  like  chickens  and  curses 
it  comes  home  to  roost  at  its  appointed 
time,  and  a  man  who  played  these 
tricks  habitually  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  found  put — for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  he  could  not  be  the 
only  one  in  the  secret.  There  will  be 
many  a  Junius  before  there  is  another 
Woodfall.  But  on  that  sport  which 
the  authors  of  the  New  English  call 
log-rolling  it  strikes  me  that  much 
unnecessary  fury  has  been  wasted. 
At  its  worst  it  can  impose  on  no 
reasonable  being ;  and  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  those  who  are  most  in- 
dignant at  it  are  those  who  cannot 
get  their  own  logs  rolled. 

It  seems  that  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  with  others  as  with  you. 
You  tell  me  that  you  have  shown  my 
letter  to  several  of  your  friends,  and 
that  they  did  not  find  it  amusing. 
It  is  one  of  these  friends  possibly  who 
has  delivered  his  soul  in  the  pages  of 
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the  Saturday  Review.  He  was  a  little 
unfeeling,  perhaps,  in  his  allusions  to 
my  age,  a  fault  I  would  so  gladly  have 
corrected  long  ago  had  it  been  in  my 
power ;  but  I  freely  forgive  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  support.  Like  a  good- 
natured  Balaam  his  mission  was  to 
curse  me,  but  he  has  practically  ended 
by  blessing  me  altogether.  Indeed  I 
have  been  rather  startled  to  find  how 
much  nearer  the  truth  my  Devil's 
Advocacy  has  carried  me  than  I  had 
supposed.  Do  they  still  teach  logic  at 
Oxford  ?  But  in  any  case  your  own 
reason,  unaided  by  the  formulas  of 
Mr.  Mill,  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  fallacies  of  an  argument 
which  would  prove  the  pleasures  of 
Journalism  by  the  statement  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  found  no 
other  profession  open  to  them,  and  who 
would  sooner  go  on  writing  leading- 
articles  till  they  drop  than  live  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease.  Possibly  there 
are  such  men,  and  no  doubt  a  life  of 
inglorious  ease  is  not  to  be  advocated, 
though  I  should  fancy  it  might  be 
enjoyed.  Possibly  also  (and  how  for- 
tunately for  mankind  !)  there  are  men 
who  have  found  no  other  profession 
open  to  them  but  the  dentist's  or  the 
chiropodist's,  and  who  would  sooner 
go  on  extracting  our  teeth  and  our 
corns  till  they  drop,  than  only  unfold 
their  hands  once  a  quarter  to  draw 
their  dividends.  But  surely  not  for 
this  reason  would  one  recommend  the 
profession  of  a  chiropodist  or  a  dentist 
to  a  young  man  with  aspirations. 
However  it  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  point  out  to  you  that  it  was  less 
your  friend's  object  to  convince  than 
to  amuse,  and  that,  let  me  remind 
you  again,  is  much.  Serious  or  sub- 
lime, picturesque,  pathetic,  moral, 
witty,  grotesque, — a  writer, may  pro- 
pose to  shine  in  each  or  all  of  these 
moods,  and  fail ;  but  if  he  succeed  in 
entertaining  us,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  much  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
Whatever  else  you  forget,  my  dear 
lad,  remember  this ;  but  indeed  only 
a  very  great  genius  is  ever  resolutely 
dull,  and  then!  —  as  some  witly 


Frenchman  said  of  Goethe,  he  succeeds 
with  an  astonishing  perfection. 

But  some  of  your  friends,  unlike 
my  good  Balaam  of  "  the  Saturday," 
have  found  me,  you  say,  ill-natured, 
even  brutal,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
untrue.  These  be  hard  words,  Master 
Shallow  !  But  who  are  they  who  have 
spoken  them  ?  If  they  be  of  the  same 
age  and  condition  as  yourself,  what 
can  they  know  1  What  can  the  young 
barbarians  at  play  know  of  the  stern 
realities  of  the  circus  ]  Let  them 
tarry  till  their  beards  be  grown,  and 
then  speak.  And  if  they,  like  your 
uncle,  have  passed,  and  long  passed, 
the  age  which  brings  experience  if  not 
wisdom,  then  let  them  rejoice  that 
Fortune  has  been  kindlier  to  them 
than  to  me ;  but  if  they  tell  you  that 
to  support  yourself  by  your  pen  is  the 
most  independent  and  delightful  way 
of  travelling  the  road  of  life,  that 
custom  will  never  stale  its  pleasures 
nor  age  wither  its  possibilities,  that 
every  such  traveller,  not  only  as  the 
prime  promoter  of  the  nations'  gaiety 
but  also  as  their  universal  guide  and 
philosopher,  has  won  the  right  of  entry 
into  that  charmed  circle  "  where 
Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are,"  then, 
saving  their  honourable  presences,  they 
are  asses, — asses,  my  boy,  supreme 
and  manifest.  They  may  give  you  the 
names  of  a  score  and  more  of  men 
they  have  known  who  have  lived  in 
comfort  by  their  pens,  and  died  con- 
tent and  happy  when  their  time  came  ; 
but  when  next  they  entertain  you 
with  this  sort  of  argument,  offer  them 
in  return  this  little  apologue, — it  came 
from  one  who  knew  better  than  most 
men  all  that  was  included  in  a  literary 
life.  Said  a  certain  wise  man  once  to 
his  foolish  friend  :  "  If  I  come  to  an 
orchard  and  say  there's  no  fruit  here  ; 
and  then  comes  a  poring  man  who 
finds  two  apples  and  three  pear*,  and 
tells  mo,  '  Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  I 
have  found  both  apples  and  pears,'  I 
should  laugh  at  him.  What  would 
that  be  to  the  purpose  1 "  Sure  at 
least  of  one  thing  I  am  :  the  real 
workers  will  never  tell  you  that  the 
G  G  2 
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profession  of  Letters  is  this  easy, 
joyous,  triumphal  march  through  life. 

"  Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 

Who  never  spent  night's  weary  hours 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  Powers  ! " 

But,  indeed,  it  was  never  my  inten- 
tion to  cast  any  slur  on  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  Literature,  in  which  by  all 
means,  if  your  friends  wish  it,  let 
Journalism  be  included  :  it  is  a  pro- 
fession which,  if  not  the  highest,  at 
least  includes  many  clever  and  good 
fellows ;  and  in  days  when  the  law  of 
Parliament  assigns  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy  and  Mr.  Charles  Tanner  the 
style  of  Honourable  Gentlemen,  it  is 
idle  to  stand  too  precisely  on  verbal 
distinctions.  Many  are  the  charms 
of  Literature,  many  are  its  prizes  :  may 
they  all  be  yours  and  your  friends'. 
Yet  being,  after  all  is  granted,  but  the 
work  of  mortals,  however  divinely  en- 
dowed, will  it  not  also  have  its  pains, 
its  griefs,  its  disappointments?  "Was 
it  my  business  to  persuade  you,  a 
young  traveller  just  starting  to  climb 

"  The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar," 

that  your  journey  would  be  as  easy 
and  pleasant  as  an  afternoon's  stroll 
up  the  Cumnor  hills  ?  That  had  surely 
been  no  friend's  part.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment do  I  deny  that  the  labours  of 
the  ascent,  though  you  shall  never 
reach  the  top,  will  have  its  charms. 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

But  some  labour  there  must  be,  some 
pain.  Not  every  traveller  of  course 
has  the  same  story  to  tell,  even  though 
he  go  over  the  same  ground.  Some  men 
will  roam  the  wide  world  round  with 
their  eyes  shut :  some  will  find  a  world 
in  the  garden-plot  before  their  door. 
Some  men  will  think  no  more  of  being 
tossed  up  and  down  in  Adria  than 
of  rolling  out  to  dinner  in  their 
broughams :  some  will  be  sick  to 
death  in  crossing  the  Channel.  Life's 
pilgrimage  must  be  made  with  peas  in 
our  shoes :  the  wise  man  boils  them, 


but  he  does  not  deny  the  peas.  Yet 
some  feet  of  course  are  tenderer  than 
others.  Not  every  soul  will  feel  the 
rubs  and  stings  of  a  literary  life — the 
re  viewer's  contumely,  the  editor's  delay, 
and  others  whereof  your  own  experi- 
ence will  doubtless  soon  provide  you 
with  a  list ;  and  it  is  not  the  nature 
of  man  to  waste  much  pity  over  feel- 
ings he  has  himself  never  known. 
Johnson,  you  will  remember,  said  (and 
very  truly,  if  somewhat  brutally)  of 
a  lady  who  died  heartbroken  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  that  a  washer- 
woman, left  a  widow  with  nine  small 
children,  would  never  have  sobbed 
herself  to  death.  Some  have  no  feel- 
ings, these  are  happy  :  others  ignore 
what  they  cannot  help,  and  these  are 
wise, 

"  The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths, 
Plods  with  its  weary  load." 

It  is  doubtless  better  to  be  a  patient 
ass  than  an  impatient  one ;  but  what 
sort  of  an  old  ass  is  he  who  brays  out 
to  the  light-hearted  little  donkeys, 
kicking  their  heels  up  in  the  valley 
below,  that  the  flints  in  the  path  are 
really  primroses,  and  the  load  they 
must  carry  is  no  more  than  thistle- 
down ?  And  what,  let  me  ask  you 
again,  do  these  same  little  donkeys 
know  of  the  long  road  that  lies  before 
them1? 

-  Consider  this  again.  There  are  men 
who  will  sit  down  at  the  first  resting- 
place,  and  abide  there  with  perfect 
contentment,  persuading  themselves 
that  they  have  reached  their  journey's 
end.  And  these  are  wise  souls,  too, 
after  their  kind.  If  you  wish  to  join 
them,  I  make  no  objection :  only  know 
where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing. 
Have  you  quite  forgotten  these  two 
stanzas  from  a  poem  you  were  once 
so  fond  of  quoting  ? 

"  Once,  like  us,  you  took  your  station 
Watchers  for  a  purer  fire  ; 
But  you  drooped  in  expectation 
And  you  wearied  in  desire. 
When  the  first  rose  flush  was  steeping 
All  the  frore  peak's  awful  crown, 
Shepherds  say  they  found  you  sleeping 
In  some  windless  valley  farther  down. 
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"  Then  you  wept  and,  slowly  raising, 
Your  dozed  eyelids,  sought  again, 
Half  in  doubt,  they  say,  and  gazing 
Sadly  back,  the  seats  of  men — 
Snatch'd  a  turbid  inspiration 
From  some  transient  earthly  sun, 
And  proclaim'd  your  vain  ovation 
For  those  mimic  raptures  you  had  won." 

Think,  my  boy,  over  all  these  stanzas 
mean ;  and  when  next  your  friends 
would  persuade  you  that  your  uncle 
is  a  sour  old  fool,  ask  them  to  explain 
to  you  exactly  what  it  is  they  mean 
by  Literature,  by  the  triumphs,  the 
delights  and  the  rewards  of  a  literary 
life.  Perhaps  they  and  he  are  after 
different  foxes.  I  read  the  other  day  a 
review  in  which  some  clever  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  got  all  the  primers  at 
his  fingers'  ends  (but  perhaps  not  much 
else),  was  making  terrible  havoc  of  a 
poor  devil  who  had  been  trying  to 
write  a  bit  of  history.  "  Mr.  So-and- 
so,"  said  he,  "  has  evidently  looked  on 
such-and-such  a  thing  with  different 
eyes  from  ours."  That  is  the  humour 
of  it.  By  all  means  be  content  with 
your  mimic  raptures,  but  do  not  take 
them  "for  the  great  triumph  that 
stretches  many  a  mile."  You  have 
read,  no  doubt,  that  the  proprietor  of 
a  popular  American  newspaper  has 
given  it  for  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
"  a  good  editorial "  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  human  intellect. 
Some  of  your  friends  must,  I  think, 
share  this  gentleman's  views  of  Litera- 
ture ;  and  certainly  it  is  one  extremely 
comforting  to  the  human  intellect. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  practical 
purpose  of  your  own  letter.  By  the 
way,  though  you  are  too  courteous  to 
complain,  you  insinuate  that  my  own 
was  not  very  practical.  It  abounded, 
you  say,  in  hints,  metaphors,  sugges- 
tions, quotations; — in  short,  it  was 
very  entertaining  (let  me  again  present 
to  you  my  best  thanks),  but  it  brought 
you  to  no  definite  conclusion.  As  Sir 
John  Falstaff  complained  of  Mistress 
Quickly,  you  knew  not  where  to  have 
me.  Well,  partly  I  could  not  be  more 
explicit,  partly  it  was  not  my  cue  to 
be.  No  doctor  can  prescribe  for  his 
patient  without  knowing  all  the  symp- 


toms of  his  malady,  and  under  what 
treatment  he  may  have  already  been. 
And  had   I    counselled    you   directly 
against  the  profession  of  your  choice, 
even  had  you  thanked  me,  would  you 
have  taken  my  counsel  ?  I  am  charmed 
to  think  that  my  nephew  is  not  as 
others  are,  but  I  dare  not  believe  him 
to  stand  among  his  fellows  sole  and 
particular.     Then  it  was  necessary  to 
think  of  myself  as  well  as  of  you.     I 
had  a  suspicion  you  might  show  my 
letter  about,  or  at  least  talk  of  it,  and 
I  had  no  mind  to    get    myself    into 
trouble.       "Metaphors,"    said    wilful 
Madge  Ramsay,  when  reminded  that 
they  were  no  argument,  "  metaphors 
are   such   a   pretty   indirect    way    of 
telling  one's  mind  when  it  differs  from 
one's  betters."    Perhaps  what  you  call 
explicit   others   might  call    offensive. 
Time  was  when  I  could  give  and  take 
the  swashing  blow  with  any  man ;  but 
I  am  old  now,  and  prefer  to  leave  the 
joys  of  battle  to  nimbler  joints  and 
gayer  hearts.     And — I  don't  know — 
perhaps  it  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  querulousness  of  age,  but  it  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  terms  of  the  battle 
and  the  spirit  of  the  combatants  had 
changed  since  I  fought  in  the  lists. 
Do  you  know  your  Sterne  well  ?  There 
are  some  words  of  his  Eugenius  which 
often  come  into  my  mind  now,  when 
the  journals  echo  (as  they  seem  always 
to  be  echoing  now)  the  calamities  and 
quarrels    of    authors.      We   had   our 
grievances  when  I  was  young,  and  we 
quarrelled  often  enough  ;  but  we  were 
not,  I  think,  quite  so  noisy   over  it, 
and  we  did  not  ask  all  the  world  to 
make  a  ring.     When  we  were  hit,  we 
repaid  the  blow   with  interest  if  we 
could  :  if  we  could  not,  we  e'en  took 
it  as  smilingly  as  we  might,  and  said 
no  more  about  it.     Nor  did  we  carry 
the  license  of    the  law-courts  (which 
seems  to  me,  by  the  way,  to  be  grow- 
ing to  a  very  disgraceful  height)  into 
our  combats.     When  fault  was  found 
with  our  work,  we  did  not    ransack 
our  critic's  past  to  discredit  his  evi- 
dence or  lay  bare  the  secret  springs 
of  his  malignity.     We  did  not  call  all 
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the  gods  to  witness  that  we  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  familiar 
friend,  whose  tavern  -  bill  we  might 
once  have  paid,  because  we  had  been 
convicted  of  a  wrong  date  or  an  un- 
verified quotation.  Indeed,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  which  on  this 
point  you  shall  have  .without  any 
metaphor,  you  will  never  seek  to  justify 
yourself  with  a  critic.  If  he  has 
found  fault  with  you  fairly  on  matters 
of  fact,  be  thankful  to  him  for  having 
taught  you  something,  and  do  your 
best  to  profit  by  the  lesson :  you  will 
probably  only  add  to  your  blunders  by 
trying  to  explain  them.  If  he  only 
traverse  your  opinions,  remember  that 
you  have  already  shown  yours,  and 
that  the  public  do  not  want  them  over 
again  :  if  you  have  not  shown  them 
clearly,  the  blame  is  only  yours.  If 
he  find  fault  with  you  unfairly,  there 
is  still  more  reason  for  leaving  him 
alone  :  by  answering  him  you  only 
give  him  another  chance  to  repeat  the 
trick.  In  short,  if  he  is  wrong, 
through  ignorance  or  design,  your 
book  stands  to  prove  you  right :  if  he 
is  right,  your  book  stands  to  prove 
you  wrong.  The  world  cares  nothing 
for  a  critic  quarrelling  with  an  author, 
for  it  only  regards  him  as  showing 
cause  for  his  existence ;  but  when  the 
position  is  reversed,  the  world  begins 
to  think  there  must  be  something 
really  wrong  with  the  author.  I  re- 
member to  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  once  hearing  Lord  Macaulay  ex- 
patiate with  all  his  usual  vigour  and 
felicity  of  illustration  on  the  admir- 
able wisdom  of  Bentley's  saying : 
"  Depend  upon  it,  no  author  is  ever 
•written  down  but  by  himself."  Read, 
then,  these  words  of  Eugenius :  they 
may  give  you  a  hint  or  two  for  your  own 
conduct,  and  in  any  case  you  will  not, 
I  think,  grumble  at  the  prescription  : 
you  will  be  advised  to  do  many  things 
more  irksome  than  read  a  page  of 
"Tristram  Shandy"  ere  you  lay  down 
your  pen. 

Trust  me,  dear  Yorick,  this  unwary  plea- 
santry of  thine  will  sooner  or  later  bring  thee 
into  scrapes  and  difficulties,  which  no  after 


wit  can  extricate  thee  out  of.  In  these  sallies 
too  oft  I  see  it  happens  that  a  person  laughed 
at  considers  himself  in  the  light  of  a  person 
injured,  with  all  the  rights  of  such  a  situation 
belonging  to  him  ;  and  when  thou  viewest 
him  in  that  light  too,  and  reckonest  up  his 
friends,  his  family,  his  kindred,  and  allies — 
and  musterest  up  with  them  the  many  recruits 
which  will  list  under  him  from  a  sense  of 
common  danger — 'tis  no  extravagant  arith- 
m.-tic  to  say  that  for  every  ten  jokes  thou  hast 
got  a  hundred  enemies  ;  and  till  thou  hast 
gone  on  and  raised  a  swarm  of  wasps  about 
thine  ears,  and  art  half  stuug  to  death  by 
them,  thou  wilt  never  be  convinced  it  is  so. 
I  cannot  suspect  it  in  the  man  whom  I  esteem, 
that  there  is  the  least  spur  from  spleen  or 
malevolence  of  intent  in  these  sallies  :  I  be- 
lieve and  know  them  to  be  truly  honest  and 
sportive  ;  but  consider,  my  dear  lad,  that  fools 
cannot  distinguish  this,  and  that  knaves  will 
not ;  and  that  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is 
either  to  provoke  the  one,  or  to  make  merry 
with  the  other :  whenever  they  associate  for 
mutual  defence,  depend  upon  it  they  will 
carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  against 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  make  thee  heartily 
sick  of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too.  Revenge  from 
some  baneful  corner  shall  level  a  tale  of  dis- 
honour at  thee  which  no  innocence  of  heart  or 
integrity  of  conduct  shall  set  right.  The 
fortunes  of  thy  house  shall  totter :  thy  cha- 
racter, which  led  the  way  to  them,  shall  bleed 
on  every  side  of  it :  thy  faith  questioned,  thy 
works  belied,  thy  wit  forgotten,  thy  learning 
trampled  on.  To  wind  up  the  last  scene  of 
thy  tragedy,  Cruelty  and  Cowardice,  twin 
ruffians  hired  and  8et  on  by  Malice  in  the 
dark,  shall  strike  together  at  all  thy  infirmities 
and  mistakes  :  the  best  of  us,  my  dear  lad, 
lie  open  there — and  trust  me,  trust  me,  Yorick, 
when  to  gratify  a  private  appetite,  it  is  once 
resolved  upon  that  an  innocent  and  helpless 
creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  'tis  an  easy  matter 
to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket 
where  it  has  strayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it 
up  with. 

Now,  however,  that  you  have  your- 
self been  more  explicit,  perhaps  1 
also  may  contrive  to  be  so  without 
running  poor  Yorick's  risks.  You  ask 
a  direct  question  :  I  cannot  promise 
that  my  answer  shall  be  as  direct ;  but 
you  shall  freely  have  the  benefit  of 
such  floating  ideas  as  a  tolerably  long 
experience  may  have  suggested.  You 
tell  me  that  you  have  been  promised 
some  literary  employment,  and  you 
ask  me  if  the  conditions  of  Journalism, 
as  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
must  inevitably  apply  to  all  work  done 
for  a  daily  paper.  You  are  to  be  al- 
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lowed,  you  say,  to  try  your  hand  at 
the  critic's  business,  and  you  wish  to 
know  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
write  criticisms  which,  though  ap- 
pearing in  the  shape  of  Journalism, 
shall  yet  have  the  qualities  of  Litera- 
ture. 

So  you  propose  to  join  the  noble 
army  of  Reviewers,  for  that  is  what 
your  question  comes  to.  You  are 
going  to  taste  that  joy  of  firing  at 
all  the  established  wits  which  the 
old  sage  confessed  had  so  mightily 
tickled  him  in  his  youth.  Well,  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  it,  no  doubt.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  for  a  lad  to  feel 
that  he  can  call  the  great  Pomponius 
Ego  a  jackass  for  all  the  world  to 
hear ;  and  as  the  world  has  generally 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  do  to  listen 
to  him,  his  pranks  will  probably  do  no 
great  harm.  But  he  must  be  careful 
to  put  away  his  childish  toys  when  he 
becomes  a  man. 

You  will  probably  not  be  required 
to  supply  your  critical  tale  every  day, 
and  consequently  there  can  be  no  in- 
evitable reason  why  it  should  not  be 
as  well  done  in  a  daily  journal  as 
in  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  or  a  quar- 
terly one.  Sainte  Beuve's  best  work, 
for  instance,  was  done  in  a  daily 
paper ;  and  more  years  ago  than  you 
can  remember  there  was  some  good 
criticism  to  be  read  in  our  own 
Times.  Unless  your  business  lie  with 
the  theatres  (and  most  earnestly  do 
I  pray  for  your  own  sake  that  it 
may  not)  you  should  not  want  leisure 
to  study  your  subject,  to  collect  your 
thoughts,  to  exercise  your  reasoning 
faculties,  and  to  supply  the  probable 
gaps  in  your  knowledge.  For  you 
will  find  it  useful  to  start  with  the 
belief  that  the  author  of  a  book  knows 
more  than  you  do.  His  book  may  be 
a  bad  one  :  even  what  knowledge  he 
has  he  may  have  misused,  and  he  may 
not  have  much ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  probable  that,  however  superior 
you  may  be  to  him  in  native  intelli- 
gence, on  this  particular  subject  he 
will  be  better  informed  than  you. 
This  is  not  the  most  popular  theory  of 


reviewing,  nor  is  it  the  most  con- 
venient one :  it  is  incomparably  less 
trouble,  besides  giving  far  freer  play 
for  the  exercise  of  your  wit,  to  assume 
the  author  to  be  an  ignoramus,  and 
whenever  you  find  something  new  to 
declare  roundly  that  it  is  not  true. 
But  you  will  find  the  other  plan,  I 
think,  best  in  the  long  run  ;  and  I 
speak  with  some  experience  for  I  have 
tried  both. 

Most  probably  you  will  be  set  to 
try  your  'prentice  hand  on  novels.      I 
am  not  myself  much  of  a  novel-reader, 
and  such  fiction  as  I  turn  to  for  oc- 
casional refreshment  is  mostly  of  what 
is   now   called  the   old   school.      But 
from    my    small     acquaintance    with 
current  fiction  (which  indeed  seems  to 
form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  con- 
temporary literature)  I  should   doubt 
that  you  are  likely  to  find  this  very 
agreeable  employment.     Certainly,   if 
you  have  a  turn  for  sarcasm,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  scope  for   it   here,  es- 
pecially  in   the    pages    of    what    are 
politely     called    our    lady     novelists, 
though  there  are  indeed  plenty  of  the 
men  to  match  them  ;  but  ib  is  mere 
butcher's  work  running  your  pen  into 
these    poor    little   butterflies,  and  so 
unnecessary :    they  die  so   soon,   that 
they  may  well  be  left  to  flutter  their 
short  hour  in  peace.    It  needs  no  great 
wit  to  make  fun  of  a  stupid  novel,  and 
this    order   of     wit   is     often   rather 
cruelly  employed.     Criticism  might,  I 
think,  keep  its  hand  from  this  small 
game :    even     with    fiction    of    good 
quality  it  has  always  been  a  doubtful 
point  to  me   how  far  it  is  really  con- 
cerned.    It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
place  a  professed  work  of  amusement, 
however  good  of  its  kind,  on  quite  the 
same   level   as  a   work  of   high    and 
serious  thought  or  deep  research.    Far 
indeed   am    I    from    underrating   the 
charm   or  the  value  of   good   novels : 
the  best  novels  can   indeed  in   their 
own  way  teach  as  well  as  amuse  :  they 
deserve   their   full   share   of   acknow- 
ledgment and  praise;    but    to    weigh 
them  in  the  nicest  scales  of  criticism 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  little  out 
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of  reason.  In  judging  a  novel,  the 
personal  sentiment  is  surely  the  de- 
cisive one.  If  a  novel  pleases  me,  it 
is  a  good  novel  to  me  :  but  it  may  not 
please  you.  It  is  permissible  to  have 
grave  doubts  on  a  man's  place  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  who  prefers 
"Richelieu"  to  "Macbeth,"  or  "The 
Blessed  Damozel"  to  "The  Solitary 
Reaper,"  who  thinks  Carlyle  a  better 
historian  than  Gibbon,  or  Mill  a  bet- 
ter philosopher  than  Berkeley ;  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  call  him  a  fool  who 
preferred  "  Romola  "  to  "  Old  Mortality" 
or  "  Mansfield  Park  "  to  "  Vanity 
Fair," — though  I  should  certainly  not 
select  him  for  the  companion  of  my 
leisure  hours.  If  you  must  review 
novels,  you  will  perhaps  do  best  (that 
is  you  will  do  least  harm)  to  confine 
yourself  to  suggesting  the  purpose 
and  substance  of  the  story  (not  a  very 
easy  business,  by  the  way,  with  most 
modern  novels),  and  committing  your- 
self to  no  positive  judgment  on  its 
quality.  Praise  them,  by  alt  means, 
where  you  can  :  but  deal  gently  where 
you  cannot  praise.  A  foolish  novel 
brings  its  own  punishment,  and,  when 
it  is  not  vicious,  may  be  safely  left  to 
that.  Remember  the  words  of  the  old 
critic  :  "  I  should  think  it  a  cruelty  to 
crush  an  insect  who  had  provoked  me 
only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear  ;  and  would 
not  willingly  interrupt  the  dream  of 
harmless  stupidity,  or  destroy  the  jest 
which  makes  its  author  laugh." 

If  you  must  review  novels — that  is 
the  rub.  Could  you  confine  your 
critical  exercises  only  to  those  books 
which  have  attracted  you,  and  on 
which  you  feel  that  you  have  really 
something  to  say,  whether  in  praise  or 
censure,  well  and  good.  The  work 
then  would  at  least  be  interesting 
to  you,  and  might  be  useful  both  to 
yourself  and  to  others.  But  this  roving 
license  you  must  not  expect.  The  editor 
of  a  journal  which  devotes  itself  parti- 
cularly to  literature  can,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  put  his  hand  always  on  the 
man  he  wants.  Each  member  of  the 
staff  has  his  own  place  for  which  he  is 
(or  is  supposed  to  be,  which  indeed  is 


not  always  the  same  thing)  specially 
fitted.  The  man  who  has  a  pretty 
taste  in  poetry  is  not  required  to 
review  the  last  great  discovery  in 
science ;  nor  is  the  student  of  history 
set  down  to  the  latest  batch  of  novels. 
But  you  must  not  think  to  begin  your 
career  by  dictating  your  own  terms  to 
your  editor.  Poor  Pilgarlic  must  take 
what  he  can  get,  and  be  thankful. 
He  must  show  himself  at  least  willing 
to  write  on  all  subjects,  from  poetry  to 
dry-rot,  as  they  used  to  say  Lockharfc 
was  not  only  willing  but  able.  In  fact, 
he  is  practically,  though  undoubtedly 
the  conditions  of  his  slavery  are  less 
irksome,  as  much  of  a  slave  as  the 
Cardinal's  typical  journalist  :  what- 
ever is  found  for  his  hand  to  do, 
that  must  he  do.  When  Johnson  was 
engaged  on  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Boswell,  learning  that  the  choice  of 
subjects  lay  not  with  his  illustrious 
friend  but  with  the  booksellers,  asked 
him  if  he  would  undertake  the  life  of 
any  dunce  whom  they  might  select. 
"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  sturdy  answer, 
"  and  say  he  was  a  dunce."  Even 
this  liberty  of  conscience  you  must 
not  make  sure  of.  The  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  social  Pleiades  have  to 
be  allowed  for,  and  most  editors  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  as  much  discre- 
tion in  their  literature  as  in  their 
politics.  Indeed,  when  you  reflect  that 
nine  critics  out  of  every  ten  are  also 
authors,  or  hope  to  be,  you  will  see 
that  in  this  battle  of  the  books  dis- 
cretion is  really,  one  may  almost 
say,  the  only  part  of  valour.  If  half 
one  hears  be  true  (and  quite  possibly 
it  is  not)  the  ramifications  of  the 
critical  genus  are  curiously  compli- 
cated;  and  one  of  the  few  valid  ar- 
guments I  have  ever  heard  advanced 
for  this  new  practice  of  magazine- 
writers  signing  their  articles  came 
from  a  somewhat  cynical  old  critic, 
who  averred  that  it  was  so  useful  in 
saving  you  from  the  heinous  crime  of 
praising  the  wrong  man. 

Probably  no  editor  would,  or  perhaps 
could  afford  to  allow  his  most  discreet 
reviewer  complete  license  of  opinion  on 
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all  subjects.  No  honest  editor,  and  cer- 
tainly no  wise  one,  will  command  his 
contributors  to  say  the  thing  that  is 
not ;  but  it  may  sometimes  be  extremely 
convenient  to  leave  unsaid  the  thing 
that  is.  You  will  probably  find  your 
liberty  of  conscience  extended  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  of  the  journal  for 
which  you 'write.  But  in  most  cases  I 
suspect  the  guiding  principle  of  an 
editor's  charity  is  a  personal  one.  Toler- 
ation is  enjoined,  not  for  the  poor  and 
weak  who  really  need  it,  but  for  those 
whom  it  would  not  be  politic  to  offend 
Even  in  those  literary  journals  which 
every  one  at  all  interested  in  aesthetic 
things  makes  a  point  of  reading,  how 
often  one  sees  the  brazen  offender  let 
go  free,  or  at  the  most  called  to  order 
with  more  than  Laputian  gentleness, 
while  the  poor  wretch  who  has  no  friend, 
and  whose  very  insignificance  might 
have  saved  him,  suffers  the  extremest 
penalty  of  the  law.  An  editor  has 
bowels  like  the  rest  of  us ;  hath  not  a 
Jew  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  No 
reasonable  man  would  grudge  him 
the  exercise  of  his  discretionary  powers 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  ;  but  he 
might  also  exercise  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  herd.  I  have 
sometimes  heard  the  plea  made  that  a 
journal,  whose  business  it  is  to  treat 
of  literature,  must  treat  of  all  litera- 
ture, good  and  bad  alike,  and  that 
consequently  the  bad  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  deserts  equally  with  the 
good.  Is  this  quite  so  ]  If  one  could 
be  sure  that  good  and  bad  would  re- 
ceive the  same  impartial  treatment, — • 
that  the  object  on  which  the  critic  had 
his  eye  should  in  all  cases  be  the  book 
and  not  its  writer, — then  there  might 
be  something  in  this  plea.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent 
person  who  at  all  concerns  himself 
with  our  current  criticism  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  perhaps,  while  human 
affairs  and  human  natures  are  what 
they  are,  it  never  can  be  the  case. 
Many  excuses  might  be  found  for  the 
presence  of  the  personal  estimate  ;  and 
so  long  as  that  estimate  is  suffered 
only  to  stimulate  the  critic's  good- 


nature, perhaps  it  need  not  be  very 
sternly  excluded.  "  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,"  said  Goethe  in  his 
old  age,  "  that,  whenever  one  has  to 
vent  an  opinion  on  the  actions  or  on 
the  writings  of  others,  unless  this  be 
done  from  a  certain  one-sided  enthu- 
siasm, or  from  a  loving  interest  in  the 
person  and  the  work,  the  result  is 
hardly  worth  gathering  up.  Sympathy 
and  enjoyment  in  what  we  see  is  in 
fact  the  only  reality,  and  from  such 
reality,  reality  as  a  natural  product 
follows.  All  else  is  vanity."  This 
was  not  the  view  of  that  very  acute 
writer  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  declared  that 
it  was  not  the  critic's  business  to  be 
thankful.  And  this  is  true,  too ;  but 
a  young  critic  will,  I  think,  do  best, 
in  this  matter  at  any  rate,  to  follow 
Goethe  rather  than  Mr.  Bagehot.  But 
when  this  personal  estimate  is  also 
allowed  to  influence  the  critic's  less 
loving  interest,  then  those  excuses 
will  not  serve.  If  a  new  book  is 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  piece  of 
news,  of  which  the  public  look  for  an 
account  as  they  look  for  an  account  of  a 
cabinet-minister's  speech,  a  murder,  or 
an  aristocratic  divorce-case,  then  criti- 
cism becomes  mere  reporting,  and  a 
reporter's  business  is,  I  apprehend, 
merely  to  give  facts,  and  let  others 
draw  the  inferences.  A  daily  journal 
has  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  a  popular 
writer  to  take  this  view  into  account, — 
which  it  were  as  well  for  you  to  re- 
member before  you  congratulate  your- 
self upon  having  escaped  altogether 
the  bondage  of  Journalism  by  being 
only  concerned  with  its  literary  side. 
But  it  need  obviously  do  so  only  in  the 
case  of  a  popular  writer ;  and  in  his 
case,  criticism,  if  it  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  general  verdict,  may  be  very 
well  content  to  leave  him  to  the  care 
of  that  surest  of  all  judges,  Time. 

You  may,  perhaps,  argue  that  there 
are  some  books  which,  though  weak 
and  ineffective  in  themselves,  deal  with 
such  important  subjects  that  they  can- 
not be  neglected,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  spread  their  false  views  without 
remonstrance  :  there  may  be  others 
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so  impudent  and  pretentious  as  to 
deserve  the  fate  of  the  false  Rouge 
Sanglier ;  and  that  consequently  to 
say  that  only  good  books,  or  books 
which  at  least  may  conscientiously 
be  allowed  their  fair  share  of  good 
qualities,  should  be  the  object  of 
criticism,  is  to  say  an  impossible  thing. 
There  may  be  such  cases,  though  as  a 
rule  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  a  book 
dealing  with  a  really  important  sub- 
ject is  never  wholly  bad.  A  great 
subject  will  always  in  some  measure 
act  upon  a  writer,  will  inspire  and 
stimulate  him  :  it  will  move  him  at 
any  rate  to  enthusiasm,  and  enthu- 
siasm in  a  great  cause  is  always 
refreshing.  Fortunately  for  mankind 
a  good  writer  has  not  always  the  same 
influence  on  a  bad  subject.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  that  deplorable  example 
of  wasted  talent,  "The  Service  of 
Man,"  where  you  will  find  a  clever 
writer  falling  into  the  most  melancholy 
abysses  of  folly  and  unreason  solely 
because  he  has  selected  an  impossible 
subject.  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
that  a  book  so  ill-considered,  so  illogi- 
cal, and  so  transparently  unfair  in 
its  method,  should  have  needed  any 
refutation  in  a  society  of  reasoning 
beings.  No  intelligent  boy  who  had 
read  his  New  Testament  but  should 
be  able  to  pick  such  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities to  pieces.  But  people  nowa- 
days read  their  New  Testaments  but 
little — the  author  of  "The  Service 
of  Man "  can,  I  am  afraid,  have 
read  his  not  at  all :  there  is  a  sort 
of  idle  foolish  bodies  about  who  are 
always  glad  to  join  in  any  cry  against 
things  of  good  report ;  and  certain 
journals,  out  of  regard,  let  us  hope, 
for  the  writer's  better  work,  spoke 
sometimes  in  praise  of  the  book,  and 
at  most  in  admiring  awe  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  its  daring.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  truth 
should  be  told,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
how  clearly  and  temperately,  though 
sternly,  it  has  been  told  both  in  the 
Quarterly  and  in  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view. 

But  to  return  to  yourself.     There 


is  certainly  something  in  your  argu- 
ment. I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  it  is  never  the  business  of 
criticism  to  expose  errors  and  to  re- 
prove those  who  make  them.  It  is 
the  business  of  criticism  to  know  the 
truth  when  it  sees  it  and  to  proclaim 
it,  to  know  falsehood  and  to  proclaim 
it.  But  then  comes  in  again  this 
terrible  question, — Will  you  be  per- 
mitted to  make  proclamation  ?  What 
I  fear,  my  boy,  is  that  you  may  be 
disappointed  to  find  in  how  few  cases 
you  are  permitted,  and  disgusted  to 
find  the  motives  which  may  influence 
the  permission.  I  am  assuming,  you 
see,  that  your  work  will  have  to  do 
mainly  with  current  literature,  whether 
on  a  weekly  or  daily  journal.  I  am 
warning  you  against  being  too  hopeful 
in  this  particular  business,  as  I  warned 
you  generally  before.  Should  you 
wish  to  make  profession  of  your  views 
upon  Shakespeare,  probably  no  editor 
will  refuse  you  perfect  license,  at  any 
rate  upon  personal  grounds,  though  he 
might  object  for  other  and  more  com- 
mercial reasons.  But  when  you  come 
to  touch  the  living  men,  the  atmos- 
phere changes  ;  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  it  is  for  your  own  advantage 
that  it  should  change.  Contempo- 
rary production  is  for  the  most  part 
worthless.  Ah  !  I  hear  your  friends 
beginning  to  storm ;  but  let  them  con- 
sider. Let  them  consider  for  how 
many  centuries  human  beings  have  been 
making  books,  and  out  of  these  books 
how  many  are  worth  reading.  The 
number  is  indeed  vast,  but  compared 
with  the  sum  of  production  it  is  as 
the  sum  of  the  work  done  by  our  House 
of  Commons  compared  with  the  words 
expended  on  it.  I  credit  you  with 
preferring  to  give  pleasure  rather  than 
pain.  If  you  are  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  on  every  work  of  your  contem- 
poraries that  comes  into  your  hands, 
consider  how  much  pleasure  you  are 
likely  to  give  ;  and,  not  to  lose  sight 
of  more  interested  motives  (which  it 
is  never  wise  altogether  to  disregard) 
consider  how  many  enemies  you  will 
make,  how  many  friends  you  will  lose. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  an  ardent, 
inexperienced  young  fellow  like  you, 
burning  to  level  his  pen  against  the 
crowd  of  rogues,  idlers,  and  useless 
bodies  generally  who  cumber  the  road 
up  that  temple-crowned  steep  we  wot 
of,  should  at  the  outset  chafe  against 
the  conditions  he  will  find  imposed  on 
his  exertions.  But,  believe  rue,  as 
time  goes  on  you  will  see  that  for  your 
own  comfort  at  any  rate  these  condi- 
tions are  not  entirely  useless.  Criticism 
of  one's  contemporaries  is  at  best  a 
thankless  task  :  it  is  surely  unreason- 
able to  grumble  at  those  who  try,  no 
matter  from  what  motive,  to  make  it 
as  thankful  as  possible. 

Can  there  then,  you  will  begin  to 
ask,  be  nothing  useful  or  profitable  in 
your  proposed  employment  ?  Let  us 
hope  it  may  prove  profitable  to  you  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  and  consequently 
useful.  But  that  the  world  will  profit 
generally  by  your  labours  I  should 
hesitate  to  say :  to  say  that  the  sub- 
jects of  your  criticism  will  not  profit 
by  it  I  have  no  hesitation.  Others 
may  have  cause  to  speak  otherwise, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  have  never  met 
with  an  author  who  thought  he  had 
been  praised  sufficiently,  or  censured 
fairly.  And  in  truth,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  litera- 
ture of  any  age  has  been  much  bene- 
fited by  its  critics.  In  our  fathers' 
time  the  critic  was  a  more  import- 
ant personage,  and  the  two  great 
quarterly  reviews  did,  no  doubt,  exer- 
cise a  sort  of  judicial  authority.  People 
generally  had  more  reverence  for 
authority  then,  for  what,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  agreed  to  regard  as  authority. 
And  before  those  days  criticism 
was  not  held  in  much  account.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  ca?es,  in  the  case  of 
Addison,  for  instance,  and  of  Johnson, 
men  who  had  made  for  themselves 
a  position  which  gave  effect  to 
their  words,  the  critic  was  commonly 
regarded  as  a  feeble  creature  who  re- 
venged himself  for  his  own  inferiority 
by  maliciously  attacking  his  betters. 
The  typical  critic  was  not  Addison,  or 
Bentley,  or  Johnson,  but  Dennis,  and 


the  herd  of  unfortunates  who  starved 
in  Grub  Street  to  make  a  meal  for 
Pope's  wit.  It  was  with  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  criticism  became 
a  power.  When  men  like  Coleridge 
and  Lamb,  De  Quincey  and  Hazlitt, 
Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and 
Lockhart  played  the  critic,  the  world 
could  not  but  listen.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  tell  you  that  there  are  not  as 
mighty  men  of  valour  now  as  then  ;  but 
the  force  of  the  individual  is  rather 
lost  in  the  crowd.  In  the  immense 
mass  of  criticism  which  now  hems  us 
in  on  every  side,  there  must  inevitably 
be  some  which,  let  us  not  say  is  bad, 
but  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  best,  and 
inevitably  diminishes  the  importance 
of  the  best.  Consider  again  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 
They  cannot  all  be  equally  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  good  and 
the  less  good  ;  and  the  bulk  of  them 
will  naturally  call  that  good  which 
chimes  best  with  their  personal  tastes, 
or  hits  most  accurately  the  popular 
whim.  And  though  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  as  good  material  now  for 
criticism  to  work  with  as  there  was  in 
the  earlier  time,  there  is  so  very  much 
more  material  that  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  it  all  to  be  equally  good. 

"  Most  can  raise  the  flower  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

A  flower  does  not  really  lose  its 
beauty  by  becoming  common,  but  man 
pays  less  attention  to  it. 

Everything  in  the  universe,  some 
philosopher  has  said,  goes  by  indirec- 
tion ;  and  criticism  at  any  rate  will 
generally  go  best  that  way.  The  direct 
value  of  a  critic's  verdict  on  a  work  of 
his  own  day  is  not,  I  suspect,  great, 
however  just  it  may  be  ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  clearest-headed  man 
is  capable  of  giving  an  absolutely 
passionless  judgment  on  any  con- 
temporary work.  The  greater,  the 
more  original  that  work  is,  the  less 
likelihood  will  there  be  of  the  passion- 
less judgment.  Some  people  look  with 
suspicion  on  everything  that  is  strange 
to  them,  that  suggests  new  thoughts, 
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or  proposes  to  upset  old  rules.  Others 
again  welcome  with  open  arms  every- 
thing new  as  inevitably  true.  Be- 
tween these  two  orders  of  mind  what 
chance  has  any  contemporary  work  of 
being  judged  impartially?  It  is  easy 
for  us  now  to  thunder  against  the 
blindness  of  those  who  rejected  the 
new  poetry  of  Keats  and  Shelley ; 
but  I  often  ask  myself  how  many  of 
those  who  praise  the  dead  poets  so 
finely  would  have  praised  them  living  ; 
and  still  more  often  do  I  ask  myself 
how  many  of  our  judgments  on  the 
men  of  our  time  will  pass  current  with 
posterity.  I  doubt  whether  the  critic's 
voice  was  ever  so  authoritative  as  per- 
haps he  fancied,  and  as  some  authors, 
fearful  or  thankful  as  the  case  might 
be,  would  have  had  him  fancy.  That 
it  has  now  grown  considerably  less 
so  I,  for  my  part,  feel  confident, 
for  the  reasons  already  given,  and  for 
others  which  I  will  not  give.  No 
doubt  your  friends  could  find  a  case  or 
two  against  me.  They  could  point 
possibly  to  the  case  of  a  bad  author 
being  brought  to  his  proper  level  by  a 
fearless  and  honest  criticism :  they 
could  point  certainly  to  the  case  of  a 
bad  author  being  raised  to  a  spurious 
fame  by  criticism  which  might  also 
be  called  fearless,  but  not  honest. 
But  remember  my  little  story :  a 
handful  of  pears  and  apples  does  not 
make  an  orchard.  The  great  public 
cares  nothing  for  criticism :  it  makes  its 
own  opinion  and  goes  its  own  way.  But 
a  wise  word  is  never  lost :  some  day  it 
will  be  found  again,  like  the  poet's  care- 
less song  found  long  years  after  in  the 
heart  of  a  friend.  Of  the  subjects  on 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  ostensibly  writes,  it 
becomes  me  to  speak  with  the  humble- 
ness of  ignorance,  but  many  will,  I 
think,  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  his 
great  value  as  a  teacher  lies  outside 
the  direct  objects  of  his  teaching.  It 
lies  not  in  his  opinions  on  the  pictures 
and  the  buildings  that  he  has  seen, 
but  in  the  good  and  wise  and  ferti- 
lizing thoughts  his  seeing  eye  has  sug- 
gested to  him.  The  particular  value 
of  these  lessons  often  escapes  us  at 


the  time :  often  we  are  unconscious 
even  that  we  have  learnt  anything; 
but, 

"  "Whene'r  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'r  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise." 

Again,  when  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  tells 
us  that  in  his  opinion  Maurice  and 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  are  lucida  sidera, 
twin  stars  that  will  shine  for  ever  in  the 
upper  heaven,  many,  perhaps  most  of 
us,  who  value  Mr.  Arnold's  opinions 
on  literature,  and  are  grateful  to  him 
for  so  much  that  he  has  done  for  us, 
have  found  it  hard  to  quite  follow 
him  here.  But  when  he  writes 
thus  of  the  quality  of  distinction — the 
quality  which,  he  says,  will  secure 
for  this  gentle  couple  an  immortality 
which  has  perhaps  already  put  on 
mortality. 

"  Of  this  quality  the  world  is  impatient ;  it 
chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it,  hates 
it ; — it  ends  by  receiving  its  influence,  and  by 
undergoing  its  law.  This  quality  at  last  inex- 
orably corrects  the  world's  blunders,  and  fixes 
the  world's  ideals.  It  procures  that  the  popu- 
lar poet  shall  not  finally  pass  for  a  Pindar, 
nor  the  popular  historian  for  a  Tacitus,  nor 
the  popular  preacher  for  a  Bossuet." 

Then  we  feel  that  a  word  has  been 
spoken  in  season  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember. 

But  you  will  be  growing  impatient, 
like  the  world,  and  not  at  my  distinc- 
tion. I  must  really  make  an  end. 
You  ask  if  I  can  give  you  any 
directions  or  advice  as  to  the  means 
by  which  you  may  prepare  yourself 
for  the  work  you  are  to  make  trial 
of.  If  you  have  not  been  preparing 
yourself  these  years  past,  you  had 
best  make  trial  of  something  else. 
Of  what  use,  think  you,  is  the  study  of 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world,  if  not  to  enable  you 
to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  1 
"  Every  man,"  said  Blake,  "is  a  judge 
of  painting  who  has  not  been  connois- 
seured  out  of  his  head."  I  can  see 
your  friends  holding  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  such  a  saying,  and  remind- 
ing you  that  Blake  was  mad.  Yet 
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what  a  world  of  truth  lies  in  his  words. 
There  are  men  of  course  congenitally 
incapable  of  judging  rightly  on  any 
point,  from  politics  up  to  poetry ;  but 
more  judgments,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  go  wrong  from  too  much 
"  connoisseuring  "  than  from  too  little. 
How  rarely,  for  instance,  does  a  child 
judge  wrongly  within  the  sphere  of  its 
own  little  wits.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  flatter  you  that  your  taste  is  now 
ripe ;  but  if  the  tree  has  not  already 
put  forth  flower,  fruit  there  will  never 
be.  You  have  quick  wits :  you  have 
been  well  taught :  you  have  lived  in  a 
good  atmosphere.  If  your  instinct 
cannot  help  you  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  I  cannot.  Trust  your 
sense.  One  of  the  chief-  reasons  why 
there  is  so  much  foolish  criticism 
about,  so  much  foolish  work  generally, 
is  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
regard  common-sense  as  the  mark  of 
a  barren  and  unimaginative  mind. 
Partly  this  comes  from  the  frantic 
striving  after  originality,  which  is  the 
bane  of  our  day :  partly  it  is  a  reac- 
tion from  the  old  school  of  criticism, 
the  revolt  of  the  purely  aesthetic  spirit 
against  the  dogmatic  spirit.  How, 
when  you  consider  it,  are  you  to  show 
originality  in  criticism  1  The  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  in  art  as  in  morals 
are  fixed  and  eternal.  The  fashion  of 
the  hour  may  change :  the  pet  of  his 
own  generation  may  be  the  pariah  of 
the  next ;  but  the  truth  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  number  of  little  books 
written  about  it,  or  the  prices  paid  in 
Mr.  Christie's  sale-room.  Hold  fast 
to  common-sense,  my  lad,  and  let 
originality  come  when  it  will :  it  can- 
not be  forced  like  a  mushroom. 

As  for  the  form  in  which  your  work 
should  be  cast,  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington's 
advice  to  a  nervous  friend  on  Parlia- 
mentary speaking  were  no  bad  advice 
to  a  young  critic  :  "  Say  what  you 
have  to  say,  don't  quote  Latin,  and  sit 
down."  Do  not  waste  your  time  in 
hunting  for  new  words,  or  balancing 
your  sentences,  but  say  what  you 
must,  or  may,  say  in  the  best  English 
you  have,  and  the  simplest.  "  There 


are  people,"  says  Landor,  "  who  think 
they  write  and  speak  finely  merely 
because  they  have  forgotten  the  lan- 
guage in  which  their  fathers  and 
mothers  used  to  talk  to  them."  Do 
not  be  one  of  these  people ;  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this, — there  are  so 
many  of  them  about,  that  you  will 
really  go  nearest  to  at  tain  ing  that  much- 
coveted  originality  by  keeping  aloof 
from  them.  For  the  rest,  remember 
that  it  is  above  all  things  else  the  essen- 
tial business  of  a  critic  to  exhibit  not 
himself  but  his  author.  The  smart 
young  man  who  has  to  turn  off  some 
half  dozen  new  books  for  an  evening 
paper  may  be  excused  for  posturing  : 
he  has  neither  time  nor  space  for  any- 
thing more  serious,  and  possibly  he 
may  be  in  the  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate who  pleaded  for  his  pranks  that 
his  editor  would  not  take  anything 
else  from  him.  But  I  am  crediting 
you  not  only  with  the  good  taste  to  be 
averse  to  these  exhibitions,  but  with 
the  good  fortune  to  serve  an  editor 
who  is  also  averse  to  them.  Remember 
that  an  author,  however  poor  a  crea- 
ture he  may  be,  is  a  human  being 
of  like  feelings  with  yourself.  Find 
fault  with  his  book  if  you  must,  but 
do  not  be  insolent  to  him.  Do  not 
think  that,  because  you  are  writing 
impersonally,  you  are  privileged  to 
behave  in  a  way  that  would  infallibly 
shut  the  door  of  any  decent  society 
against  you.  A  bad  book,  if  it  be  not 
a  vicious  book,  is  no  crime.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  manners  of 
criticism  have  greatly  improved.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  entirely  agree. 
There  was  a  deal  of  sledge-hammer 
hitting  in  the  old  days,  no  doubt : 
Mr.  Bludyer,  when  he  had  had  his 
glass,  was  not  particular  where  his 
bludgeon  fell.  But  there  was  much 
less  of  school-boyish  impertinence,  of 
mere  cavilling  and  misrepresentation. 
It  was  said  of  Croker  that  he  would 
go  a  hundred  miles  through  the 
snow  of  a  December  night  to  search 
a  parish  register  to  prove  a  man 
illegitimate  or  a  woman  a  year  older 
than  she  confessed  herself  to  be. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  spirit 
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of  Croker  is  not  wholly  dead.  The 
elder  criticism  may  not  have  been 
so  spiritual,  or  subtle,  or — whatever 
the  right  epithet  may  be ;  but  it  was 
incomparably  more  manly,  and  on  the 
whole  I  believe  far  more  honest.  There 
may  be  times  when,  as  I  have  warned 
you,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  say  all 
you  mean  :  there  may  be  times  when 
you  will  not  wish  to  say  all  you 
mean ;  but  let  there  never  be  a  time 
when  you  say  what  you  do  not  mean. 
You  may  not  prove  yourself  a  good 
critic,  but  you  must  prove  yourself  an 
honest  gentleman.  And,  in  conclusion, 
take  these  two  golden  rules  :  never,  if 
you  can  help  it,  review  a  friend's  book  : 
never,  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
review  the  book  of  an  enemy. 

I  fear,  my  boy,  that  you  will  find  as 
little  encouragement  in  this  as  in  my 
former  letter  ;  and  what  your  friends 
will  say  of  it,  if  they  see  it,  I  shudder 
to  think.  Evidently  they  are  all 
eager  critics.  But  in  truth  my  ex- 
perience has  not  induced  me  to 
regard  literary  criticism,  when  prac- 
tised under  the  conditions  you  will 
have,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  put  up 
with,  as  the  most  attractive  branch  of 
the  Profession  of  Letters,  or  the  most 
useful.  There  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  it  which  is  neither  criticism 
nor  literature,  as  I  understand  those 
things,  and  which  in  the  conditions  of 
its  production  perhaps  could  not  well 
be  either.  I  do  not  blame  those  who 
produce  it,  but  I  regret  the  produc- 
tion. That  there  is  much  of  better 
quality  than  this,  I  freely  admit ;  but 
even  of  the  best  there  seems  to  me  too 
little  which  has  not  what  Sainte- 
Beuve  complained  that  he  found 
among  the  generation  of  critics  that 
was  coming  in  as  his  own  work  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  un  pen  de  durete. 
Just  these  clever  young  critics  possibly 
may  be,  but  assuredly  they  are  not 
amiable.  Clever  they  certainly  are  : 
the  general  cleverness  of  modern  criti- 
cism (modern  writing,  if  you  will)  is 
undeniable.  Perhaps  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  me  to  confine  my  objections 


to  a  single  charge,  this  word  cleverness 
would  serve  me  as  well  as  any  other. 
It  is  very  clever  ;  but  its  cleverness  is 
of  that  sort  which  contributes  less  to 
the  general  good  than  to  individual 
gratification.  No  :  the  habitual  criti- 
cism of  one's  contemporaries  can  be,  I 
will  hope,  an  agreeable  occupation  to 
few  men,  and  useful,  I  am  sure,  to 
none.  It  stirs  many  bad  passions  in 
others,  and  does  not  promote  the  best 
in  ourselves :  it  blesses  neither  him 
who  takes,  nor  him  who  gives.  Use- 
ful, indeed,  it  may  sometimes  prove  to 
the  publishers  and  the  booksellers,  and 
I  have  far  too  much  respect  to  these 
important  classes  of  the  community 
to  allow  no  weight  to  this  plea.  But 
booksellers  and  publishers  might  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  play  Davy  and 
write  their  own  criticisms. 

Once  more  let  me  remind  you  that 
I  have  been  playing  the  Devil's  Advo- 
cate throughout  :  it  has  been  my 
business  to  prepare  you  for  the  worst, 
not  to  anticipate  the  best.  You  may 
have  a  different  tale  to  tell  to  your 
nephew,  and  cordially  I  hope  you 
may.  Nay,  I  will  even  allow,  if  your 
friends  insist,  that  you  ought  to  have 
a  different  tale  to  tell,  for,  indeed, 
your  old  uncle  sometimes  fears  lest 
he  may  have  lagged  too  long  on  a 
stage  where  he  has  no  proper  part 
and  before  an  audience  with  whom 
he  is  no  longer  in  sympathy.  What 
said  the  sage  on  the  mountain-side  ? 

"  But  he,  whose  youth  fell  on  a  different  world 
From    that   on    which    his   exiled   age   is 

thrown — 
Whose  mind  was  fed  on   other  food,  was 

trained 

By  other  rules  than  are  in  vogue  to-day- — 
Whose  habit  of  thought  is  fixed,  who  will 

not  change, 

But,  in  a  world  he  loves  not,  must  subsist 
In  ceaseless  opposition  " 

Well,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Etna  ;  but  at 
least  this  superannuated  philosopher 
can  throw  down  "  Apollo's  scornful 
ensign " — a  blunted  goose-quill  long 
past  mending.  Do  not  you  pick 
it  up. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

DIANA  had  wandered  from  the  house 
alone  one  evening,  and  as  she  picked 
her  way  among  the  rocks  she  paused 
now  and  then  to  pluck  the  wild  flowers 
that  grew  in  every  cranny  and  carpeted 
every  little  plot  of  grass  among  the 
boulders.  She  was  thinking  of  all  she 
had  heard  during  the  past  days,  and 
trying  to  reconcile  the  many  varying 
opinions  expressed  by  the  strange 
party.  She  wished  that  she  could  go 
back  into  the  closed  centuries  and  see 
the  lives  of  these  dead  men  as  they 
had  been ;  and  she  sighed  as  she  real- 
ised how  far  she  was  from  understand- 
ing the  real  existence  and  conditions  of 
existence  of  humanity  in  past  ages. 

"After  all,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself, 
"  we  are  not  sure  of  ever  understand- 
ing any  history  but  that  of  our  own 
particular  lives.  We  dislike  people 
who  talk  about  themselves,  and  when 
they  do  not  we  are  angry  with  them 
for  not  telling  us  what  we  want  so 
much  to  know.  Vanity  of  vanities !  " 
"  And  yet,"  said  a  quiet  voice  be- 
side her,  "next  to  ourselves,  nothing 
interests  us  so  much  as  other  people." 
Diana  turned  and  recognised  the 
beautiful  features  and  the  lofty  figure 
of  Lionaido. 

"  I  thought  I  was  alone  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed in  some  surprise.  "  I  am  so 
glad  it  is  you,"  she  added  quickly. 

"  Not  more  glad  than  I  am,"  an- 
swered the  old  man  courteously.  "  You 
were  thinking  aloud  :  I  took  the  liberty 
of  joining  in  the  conversation  of  your 
thoughts.  You  were  saying,  or  think- 
ing, that  people  are  interesting.  In- 
deed there  is  very  little  else  in  the 
world  which  has  any  great  interest  for 
1  Copyright,  1887,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


those  who  live  in  it,  or  for  those  who 
have  lived  in  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
replied  Diana.  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  is  bad  for  the  mind  to 
occupy  it  too  much  with  people.  Inani- 
mate things  seem  safer  :  they  do  not 
change  so  fast.  When  we  know  any- 
thing about  them  we  feel  quite  sure  of 
what  we  know.  It  is  not  the  same 
with  people." 

"  People  progress.  Things  either 
remain  as  they  are  or  decay,"  said 
Lionardo,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
young  girl.  "  It  is  clear  that  although 
in  the  last  thousand  years  mankind  has 
improved,  Nature  has  tended  to  dege- 
nerate wherever  she  has  not  continued 
to  be  as  she  was.  The  sea  knocks 
away  the  cliffs  and  slowly  eats  the 
land,  the  sun  melts  the  glaciers,  man 
makes  holes  in  the  mountains,  the 
moon  moves  more  rapidly  round  the 
earth,  the  earth  revolves  more  slowly 
upon  her  axis.  In  rather  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  years  the  moon  will 
probably  go  round  the  earth  once  a 
day,  and  will  remain  apparently  sta- 
tionary in  the  heavens." 

"  That  is  a  long  time  ahead,"  laughed 
Diana.  "It  will  not  come  in  my  time." 

"  No.  Your  time,  as  you  c  ill  it,  is 
the  time  while  you  are  alive.  After 
that,  time  will  belong  to  the  next 
generation — not  to  you.  The  reason 
why  time  is  so  tremendously  important 
to  you  is  because  the  time  of  your  life 
is  all  the  time  there  is,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  As  you  help  to  make 
it,  so  your  time  will  appear  to  the 
view  of  those  who  follow  you." 

"  Past  time  always  seems  more  in- 
teresting than  the  present,"  said  Diann, 
looking  into  the  painter's  deep  eyes  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  conjure  up 
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the  life  that  had  once  surrounded  his. 
"  I  have  often  wished  that  I  might 
have  lived  when  you  did." 

"  It  was  an  age  of  individuals.  This 
is  the  age  of  the  millions." 

"  And  what  will  the  next  age  be  ?  " 
asked  the  young  girl. 

"The  age  of  collapse  and  of  barba- 
rian domination,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Lionardo. 

"  Of  the  three,  yours,  the  age  of 
individuals,  is  the  most  interesting." 

"  It  seems  so  to  you.  People  who 
live  in  luxurious  leisure,  using  their 
intelligence  in  refined  study,  easily 
fancy  that  in  an  age  of  individuals 
talent  played  a  greater  part  than  it 
does  now,  and  that  they  themselves 
would  have  been  important  figures  in 
those  times.  But  the  people  who  lead 
the  millions,  in  the  age  of  the  million, 
think  their  own  century  the  most  in- 
teresting. They  think  that  in  my 
time,  for  instance,  they  could  have  led 
everybody  just  as  certainly  with  half 
the  trouble,  so  that  they  get  more 
credit  now  than  they  would  have  got 
then." 

"  Do  you  think  they  really  could  ? " 
asked  Diana.  "  Do  you  think  that 
Prince  Bismarck  would  have  succeeded 
in  unifying  Italy  under  one  rule,  as 
Csesar  Borgia  tried  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  Csesar 
Borgia  would  have  failed  to  unify 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  Prince  Bismarck's  place,"  answered 
the  artist,  with  a  smile.  "  Caesar's 
mode  of  operating  was  different.  He 
was  Macchiavelli's  ideal — cunning,  cul- 
tivated, witty,  unscrupulous.  Bismarck 
is  the  incarnation  of  consistency  ani- 
mated by  gunpowder.  He  has  con- 
founded the  diplomatists  of  Europe  for 
five  and  twenty  years  by  telling  them 
the  truth.  He  goes  upon  the  principle 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  for 
peoj  '.e  who  are  able  to  hit  very  hard. 
( ';i  r  Borgia  considered  that  lying 
w.  the  appropriate  dress  of  strength 
ai  that  secret  murder  was  the  only 
expression  of  force.  He  did  not  see, 
when  he  had  subdued  a  great  part  of 
northern  Italy  to  his  own  rule,  that 


his  position  depended  upon  his  father's 
life  and  influence.  When  his  father, 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  died,  Csesar 
naturally  fell." 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  might 
have  maintained  his  conquests  if  he 
had  not  been  ill  from  poison  just  at 
the  critical  moment,"  said  Diana. 

"I  do  not  believe  it.  People  are 
always  finding  excuses  for  fascinating 
men  who  fail  after  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  After,  all  why  did  you 
bring  up  Csesar  Borgia  as  an  example  ? 
He  was  handsome,  clever,  and  a 
scoundrel,  but  he  never  came  near 
greatness." 

"  He  is  a  specimen  of  the  times,  that 
is  all.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  him — 
I  would  like  to  hear  him  talk  with 
Bayard,  for  instance.  It  would  be 
such  a  delightful  contrast.  Besides, 
he  was  a  typical  Italian." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied 
the  artist,  "you  are  unfair  to  us.  I 
cannot  let  you  say  that  Csesar  Borgia 
was  a  type  of  our  nation.  "We  are 
better  than  that :  on  the  faith  of  an 
artist,  we  are  not  all  murderers  and 
poisoners  and  traitors.  There  have 
been  good  men  amongst  us/' 

"  Savonarola,"  suggested  Diana. 

"  Savonarola  —  well  —  Savonarola," 
repeated  the  old  man  in  doubtful  tones, 
spreading  out  his  hand  with  the  palm 
downwards  and  alternately  raising  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  as  though 
balancing  the  good  and  evil  genii  of 
the  Dominican  monk. 

"  You  seem  to  hesitate,"  remarked 
the  young  girl. 

"  Savonarola — he  was  not  a  bad 
man — no — but  he  was  a  detestable 
fellow.  He  fell  a  victim  to  a  piece  of 
his  own  very  gratuitous  political 
scheming." 

"  "What  an  extraordinary  view  !  I 
always  heard  that  he  was  burnt  by 
Alexander  as  a  heretic." 

"  So  he  was,"  replied  Lionardo 
thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  then — I  do  not  understand," 
said  Diana. 

"  I  will  give  you  the  history  of 
Savonarola  in  three  words — Enthu- 
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siasm,  Fanaticism,  Failure.  He  began 
to  preach  in  1489,  under  Pope  Innocent 
the  Eighth,  and  he  inveighed  against 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence.  He  forgot  that  Lorenzo  in- 
herited the  supremacy  from  his  father 
Pietro,  whose  father,  again,  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  had  already  been  practically  the 
ruler  of  Florence.  He  forgot,  too,  that 
Lorenzo  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  with  his  brother  by  the 
agents  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  the  Pazzi, 
the  so-called  friends  of  liberty.  Sa- 
vonarola took  upon  himself  to  refuse 
absolution  to  Lorenzo  when  on  his 
death-bed,  on  the  sole  ground  that  the 
latter  would  not  renounce  and  abdicate 
the  power  he  had  inherited.  That  was 
in!492.  Inl494 Savonarola  excited  the 
Florentines  against  Pietro,  Lorenzo's 
son,  when  he  returned  from  his  attempt 
to  treat  with  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
France,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him 
out,  thus  thrusting  his  fellow  citizens 
into  the  arms  of  the  French  King,  who 
forthwith  entered  Florence  as  a  foreign 
conqueror ;  and  the  Florentines  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
From  that  time  Savonarola  continued 
to  preach  an  alliance  with  Charles 
the  Eighth,  which  practically  meant 
a  submission  to  him.  Meanwhile,  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth,  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
scandalized  the  world  by  his  conduct, 
and  Savonarola  openly  denounced  the 
Pope.  He  forgot,  however,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth,  with  all  his  vices, 
had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  league  which  had  driven  the 
French  out  of  Italy.  Alexander  re- 
sented Savonarola's  propaganda  of  the 
French  alliance,  and,  seeking  occa- 
sion against  him,  declared  the  monk 
a  heretic  for  assuming  to  be  endowed 
with  supernatural  gifts  and  for  his 
attacks  on  the  government  of  the 
church.  Savonarola  refused  the  ordeal 
by  fire  himself,  and  his  friend  and 
fellow  monk,  Domenico  Buonvicino, 
refused  it  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
pile  was  erected.  Every  one  declared 
Savonarola  an  impostor,  and  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  Pope.  Under 
No.  336.— VOL.  LVI. 


torture  he  weakly  confessed  all  manner 
of  misdeeds  which  he  had  not  com- 
mitted, and  he,  with  his  two  friends, 
Buonvicino  and  Maraffi  were  strangled, 
and  their  bodies  were  burnt  in  the 
Piazzi  della  Signoria.  That  is  the 
history  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.  1  do 
not  see  that  there  is  material  for 
making  a  martyr  of  him  since  his 
death :  there  certainly  was  not  the 
stuff  of  a  hero  in  him  when  he  was 
alive." 

"That  is  a  very  prejudiced  account 
of  him,"  remarked  Diana. 

"  I  could  say  far  worse  things  of 
him.  He  was  an  iconoclast,  a  de- 
stroyer of  everything  that  was  beauti- 
ful, a  Yandal !  If  he  had  lived  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  he  would  have 
left  not  one  work  of  art  in  Florence. 
He  detested  Lorenzo  for  his  love  of 
the  antique,  and  would  have  got  rid 
of  all  the  Medici  for  ever,  if  he  could. 
Pray,  what  would  Florence  have  been 
without  the  Medici  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,"  objected  Diana, 
who  would  not  relinquish  her  point, 
"people  have  been  found  to  defend 
him  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr  even  in 
our  day." 

"  As  they  defend  Giordano  Bruno," 
retorted  the  artist.  "  But  Sismondi, 
the  most  important  of  modern  Italian 
historians  and  profoundly  prejudiced 
against  the  popes,  did  not  defend 
him  in  his  actions,  though  he  ad- 
mired him  for  his  original  qualities. 
Sismondi  accuses  him  of  taking  his 
own  impulses  for  prophetic  revelations, 
by  which  he  directed  the  politics  of 
his  disciples,  and  states  without  com- 
ment the  fact  that  the  monk  pushed 
the  Florentines  into  an  alliance  with 
Charles  the  Eighth,  the  enemy  of 
Italian  liberty.  Sismondi,  who  hated 
the  popes  and  especially  detested 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  could  not  refrain 
from  stating  that  Savonarola  'as 
burnt  alive,  contrary  to  the  evide  *e 
of  all  the  best  authorities ;  but  he  c  s 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  Savonar*  i 
pretended,  like  Mahomet,  to  be  re- 
ceiving constant  and  direct  revelations 
from  God.  Machiavelli  speaks  of  him 
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as  veering  from  point  to  point,  to 
paint  and  colour  his  fraud  and  cunning. 
That  is  natural  enough,  since  Machia- 
velli  was  deeply  attached  to  Lorenzo 
de  Medici.  Your  English  historian 
Roscoe,  who  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
present the  judgment  of  Protestants 
upon  the  Dominican  monk,  speaks  of 
him  with  unmeasured  scorn.  He  says 
that  Savonarola  entitled  himself  to 
the  homage  of  the  people  of  Florence 
by  foretelling  their  destruction,  and 
that  he  contributed  essentially  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  predictions  ; 
and  he  further  adds  that  he  enter- 
tained the  most  vindictive  animosity 
against  his  patron,  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
I  do  not  see  what  other  evidence  you 
can  want.  The  fact  that  he  was 
enthusiastic  when  he  began  his  career 
does  not  excuse  him  for  having  been 
vindictive  at  a  later  period,  nor  for 
having  acted  the  impostor  in  pretending 
to  receive  Divine  revelations  of  which 
the  object  was  the  ruin  of  Florence. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  all 
this  sympathy  for  Girolamo  Savonarola 
is  sentimental.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  modern  fashion  of  extolling  the 
virtues  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  of 
making  out  that  Nero  was  a  gentle, 
sensitive  and  misunderstood  artist  of 
genius.  I  can  defend  Alexander  the 
Sixth  and  Caesar  Borgia  as  eloquently 
as  you  can  defend  Savonarola  or 
Giordano  Bruno,  upon  different 
grounds." 

"  Upon  what  grounds  ? "  asked 
Diana.  "  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
compare  two  profligate  tyrants  with 
two  men  who  were  certainly  moral 
in  their  private  lives,  if  they  were 
nothing  else." 

"  Moral !  "  exclaimed  Lionardo. 
"  Savonarola  —  yes  —  he  was  moral 
enough  :  he  meant  to  be  a  good  man. 
But  Giordano  Bruno !  One  portion  of 
his  writings  is  not  fit  for  man  or  beast, 
much  less  for  woman  ! l  When  he 

1  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Giordano  Bruno's 
English  defenders  have  either  never  seen  his 
complete  works,  or  have  not  understood  the 
low  Neapolitan  dialect  in  which  he  often 
wrote. 


was  not  spiteful  he  was  filthy,  and 
when  he  was  neither  he  was  blas- 
phemous, though  he  was  frequently  all 
three  together." 

"  Of  course  I  have  never  read  his 
works,"  answered  Diana  quietly  ;  "  but 
I  believe  he  was  something  of  a 
philosopher,  not  to  say  a  scientist." 

"  I  will  do  him  the  credit  to  say 
that  he  defended  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus," assented  the  artist  with  a 
smile ;  "  and  he  quarrelled  with  all 
known  and  unknown  philosophies. 
But  the  system  of  Copernicus  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  morality,  and  it 
was  on  the  ground  of  his  morality  that 
you  proposed  to  defend  him.  I  did 
not  say  he  was  a  fool.  I  said  he  was 
a  bad  man.  He  was  not  so  bad  as 
Csesar  Borgia,  but  he  was  very  far 
from  being  so  important  a  personage." 

"  The  greatness  of  the  Borgias  was 
not  of  the  kind  to  be  envied.  I  cannot 
see  why  you  cling  to  them." 

"You  yourself  said  you  would  like 
to  see  Csesar,"  answered  Lionardo. 
"  Believe  me,  if  you  could  see  half-a- 
dozen  of  those  men  together  and  talk 
with  them  you  would  not  think  our 
age  so  delightful  as  it  looks  through 
the  stained  glass  of  three  centuries. 
We  artists  enjoyed  our  lives  more 
than  other  men,  I  suppose,  because  the 
reigning  princes  always  had  need  of 
us,  whoever  they  chanced  to  be.  In 
my  day  I  served  the  Florentine 
Republic,  Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan, 
Csesar  Borgia,  Louis  the  Twelfth  of 
France,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Francis 
the  First.  I  painted  for  Florence,  I 
made  canals  for  Ludovico  Moro,  I 
fortified  towns  for  the  Duke  Valen- 
tino,2 I  made  more  canals  for  Louis, 
and  I  painted  pictures  for  the  rest. 
No  one  ever  molested  me,  and  I  had 
a  very  happy  life.  But  look  at  the 
governments  I  served.  Florence  was 

2  Many  critics  found  fault  with  Mr.  "W.  W. 
Astor  for  calling  Csesar  Borgia  by  this  name. 
Machiavelli  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
third  chapter  of  "The  Prince,"  says:  "I 
had  an  interview  about  this  at  Nantes  with 
the  Card.  d'Amboise  when  Valentino,  as  the 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  was  commonly  called, 
occupied  Komagna." 
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the  battle  ground  of  the  Medici  and 
the  popes,  Ludovico  Sforza  died  in  a 
dungeon,  Caesar  Borgia  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  after  having  been  exiled 
for  many  years,  and  even  Leo  the 
Tenth  is  now  generally  believed  to 
have  been  poisoned.  Their  lives  were 
not  easy  and  their  deaths  were  less  so, 
but  we  artists  were  rarely  molested. 
We  enjoyed  a  special  immunity  because 
we  were  always  wanted." 

"  Artists  are  not  often  molested  in 
our  day,  and  as  far  as  numbers  go 
they  have  the  better  of  you,"  replied 
Diana.  "  But  apart  from  that,  there 
was  an  individuality  in  your  age  which 
we  do  not  understand.  Single  char- 
acters stand  out,  like  Ceesar  Borgia, 
Ludovico  Sforza,  or  any  of  those  men 
— but  we  form  no  distinct  idea  of  their 
surroundings.  I  wonder  why  that  is 
so.  When  I  think  of  Julius  Caesar, 
I  think  of  him  in  connexion  with  the 
other  men  of  his  time,  as  coming  soon 
after  Marius  and  Sulla,  as  the  rival  of 
Pompey,  as  the  uncle  of  Octavius " 

"  The  Roman  Caesar  was  a  greater 
man  than  our  personages  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  You  know 
more  about  him." 

"That  is  not  the  reason.  I  some- 
times think  I  would  rather  know  more 
about  your  times  than  about  ancient 
history.  I  have  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  the  surroundings  of  Alcibiades  than 
of  the  daily  life  of  Caesar  Borgia." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Lionardo, 
"  that  the  complication  of  small  events 
in  our  day  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
membered distinctly.  There  were  too 
many  romantic  characters,  involved  in 
desperately  romantic  circumstances, 
producing  on  the  whole  very  little 
effect  upon  the  world.  One  remembers 
the  individual  without  connecting  him 
with  the  event.  A  fictitious  interest 
is  often  attached  to  romantic  person- 
ages which  does  not  seem  justified  by 
their  deeds.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to 
compose  a  history  of  one  of  them 
which  shall  not  disappoint  the 
reader." 

"You  artists,  at  least,  are  known 
by  what  you  accomplished,"  said 


Diana,  looking  at  the  old  man's  ex- 
pressive face. 

"  And  perhaps  some  of  those  princes 
deserve  only  to  be  remembered  for 
having  paid  the  price  of  our  work," 
returned  the  painter.  "  We  were 
often  obliged  to  sing  our  own  praises 
in  order  to  obtain  orders  from  them.  I 
remember  writing  a  letter  to  Ludovico 
which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  write  in 
your  times,  but  it  was  necessary  then. 
I  professed  myself  able  to  build  public 
and  private  edifices  as  well  as  any  one 
alive,  to  construct  canals  against  any 
known  engineer,  to  produce  statues  of 
bronze  or  marble  or  clay,  and  to  paint, 
all  as  well  as  any  living  artist.  It  is 
true  that  Michelangelo  was  a  boy  at 
the  time,  Titian  was  a  baby  then,  and 
Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  were 
both  born  in  the  year  I  wrote  the 
letter.  Nevertheless,  I  have  often 
thought  with  wonder  of  my  own  as- 
sumption in  enumerating  my  talents. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  shown  any 
modesty  or  diffidence  I  should  never 
have  attracted  Ludovico's  attention. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  our  in- 
dividuality asserted  itself.  Men  knew 
that  their  success  depended  on  their 
ability  to  force  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  great,  unless  they 
were  great  by  birth,  in  which  case  they 
were  obliged  to  rule  as  much  by 
inspiring  terror  as  by  exhibiting 
clemency.  The  artist  of  course  knew 
that  if  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  promises, 
it  was  in  the  prince's  power  to  ruin 
him,  and  the  prince  himself,  having 
power  to  destroy  the  artist,  readily 
put  faith  in  the  professions  of  a  man 
who  showed  himself  ready  to  run  so 
great  a  risk.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  the  contrast  of  individualities 
which  has  surprised  posterity.  Where 
great  forces  are  called  into  play,  the 
will  and  intelligence  of  the  leader  are 
easily  'confounded  with  the  executive 
power  he  directs,  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  result.  To  take  an  instance 
from  more  recent  times,  such  as  the 
failure  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to 
Russia  :  I  fancy  that  you  think  quite 
as  much  of  Marshal  Ney  and  of  the 
H  H  2 
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Grande  Armee,  as  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  when  you  recall  your  general 
memories  of  the  campaign.  Most 
people  do.  But  when  you  think  of 
Csesar  Borgia  and  his  attempt  to 
conquer  the  north  of  Italy,  you  think 
of  the  man  alone,  and  your  mind 
probably  provides  you  with  no  picture 
of  his  soldiers,  his  lieutenants  or  his 
counsellors.  He  is,  to  you,  a  detached 
monster  of  wickedness,  little  better 
than  Eccelino  Romano,  the  tyrant  of 
the  Trevisan  March,  though  a  little 
more  clear  to  the  historical  vision. 
Their  atrocious  deeds  are  not  rendered 
insignificant  by  enormous  military 
operations,  decisive  victories  or  defeats, 
entailing  the  ruin  of  an  empire.  The 
background  is  but  a  panorama  of  petty 
warfare  in  the  darkest  episodes  of 
which  the  princes  themselves  were 
the  chief  actors.  Their  individuality 
stands  out  like  a  black  figure  in  the 
foreground  of  a  grey  picture.  To  un- 
derstand those  men  thoroughly  you 
must  study  their  surroundings,  you 
must  fill  in  the  middle  distance  and 
the  background  until  you  feel  that  the 
whole  composition  is  harmonious.  You 
must  learn  how  the  various  classes  of 
men  lived  in  those  days,  and  especially 
what  the  various  classes  thought  of 
the  princes  who  governed  them.  The 
light  of  history  falls  unequally  on  the 
armies  of  the  past,  as  they  stand 
drawn  up  in  their  dead  ranks.  The 
figures  that  chance  to  be  illuminated 
look  much  as  they  did  in  life,  but  the 
effect  they  produce  is  exaggerated  by 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  them." 

"For  the  sake  of  posterity,"  said 
Diana,  "  painters  should  paint  nothing 
but  scenes  from  their  own  times.  It 
might  be  less  interesting  to  themselves, 
but  it  would  be  vastly  more  valuable 
to  the  people  who  live  after  them. 
Each  succeeding  generation  paints 
subjects  from  the  preceding  times. 
Even  in  our  day  it  is  fashionable  to 
paint  pictures  of  persons  in  the  dress 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  For 
a  long  time,  anything  later  than  shorts 
and  silk  stockings  was  considered  im- 
possible on  canvas.  Artists  have  now 


attacked  the  incroyable  period.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  genre  painters  of  the 
next  century  to  represent  men  in 
trousers  and  evening  coats  and  women 
in  costumes  invented  by  Doucet  or 
Redfern.  I  believe  there  are  a  few 
original  geniuses  who  have  tried  even 
that.  After  all,  why  is  it  not  better 
to  preserve  accurately  for  posterity 
what  we  can  see,  than  to  revive  more 
or  less  inaccurately  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  past  1  Why  should 
what  we  meet  everyday  in  real  life  look 
ridiculous  in  a  gilt  frame,  unless  it 
chances  to  be  in  the  portrait  of  some 
living  person  1  Why  cannot  history  be 
painted  as  well  as  written  ?  Raphael 
and  Pinturicchio  have  left  a  series 
of  frescoes  in  the  library  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Siena,  which  give  one  a 
complete  idea  of  the  life  of  Pius 
the  Second.  Why  could  they  not 
have  done  the  same  for  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  who  lived  in  their  own  time  ?  I 
would  have  artists  perpetuate  the 
events  of  their  day,  and  I  would  have 
governments  bear  the  expense  of  such 
pictures  as  being  valuable  historical 
documents." 

"  It  would  be  good  for  history  and 
bad  for  art,"  answered  Lionardo 
thoughtfully.  "A  series  of  coloured 
photographs  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose without  degrading  art.  But  I 
doubt  whether  anything  of  the  kind, 
if  you  had  it,  would  recall  our  age  to 
you  as  it  was.  A  gallery  of  portraits 
of  people  assembled  upon  an  important 
occasion,  and  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  would  not  suffice  to  create  in 
your  mind  an  impression  of  the  way 
in  which  those  people  lived.  Nor  is  it 
the  object  of  art  to  perpetuate  com- 
mon and  often  repulsive  details.  Art 
without  a  little  inspiration  can  be 
nothing  but  a  laborious  substitute  for 
photography  ;  whereas  it  should  be  the 
object  of  photography  to  perform  at  a 
cheap  rate  the  drudgery  which  true 
art  must  always  despise,  or  to  repro- 
duce at  an  insignificant  price  the 
works  of  good  artists  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  persons  who  are  unable 
to  see  the  originals.  Painters  must 
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paint  portraits  of  all  sorts  of  people, 
since  the  appreciation  of  beauty  is 
greatest  where  there  exists  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  commonplace.  Beauty 
being  exceptional,  the  understanding 
of  it  requires  a  detailed  acquaintance 
with  what  is  not  beautiful,  since  it  is 
by  constantly  eliminating  the  imper- 
fect that  the  highest  perfection  is 
attained.  Much  that  is  thought  to  be 
beautiful  really  borders  upon  the 
unnatural,  and  it  needs  both  study 
and  experience  to  decide  at  what  point 
the  exaggeration  of  one  or  more  good 
features  begins  to  produce  the  strange 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  arises 
from  the  discord  of  proportion  which 
is  nicknamed  the  grotesque.  There- 
fore I  say  that  painters  must  paint 
portraits  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  order 
to  be  able  to  imagine  and  paint  faces 
of  ideal  beauty." 

"I  fancy  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  way  to  create  beautiful 
works  is  to  study  only  the  beautiful," 
said  Diana.  "  But  your  theory  seems 
true." 

"  It  is  because  men  have  been  con- 
fined so  long  by  the  schools  to  the 
study  of  the  beautiful,  that  they  have 
suddenly  thrown  themselves  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  From  having  been 
taught  to  believe  that  only  one  class 
of  subjects  ought  to  be  represented, 
they  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that:nothing  is  so  hideous  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  artist's  pencil." 

"  You  used  to  paint  very  ugly  things 
yourself,"  remarked  Diana. 

"  For  study,"  answered  the  artist. 
"  I  was  fond  of  physiognomy,  as  every 
painter  should  be.  I  loved  to  study 
the  origin  of  expression  in  the  face. 
When  a  beautiful  women  laughs  lightly 
the  same  muscles  are  in  motion  which 
produce  a  horrid  grin  in  the  face  of  a 
drunken  boor.  As  far  as  the  lines  go, 
supreme  beauty  and  repulsive  ugliness 
are  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart." 

"Nothing  quite  symmetrical  is 
entirely  displeasing  to  the  eye,"  said 
the  young  girl.  "  The  most  horrible 


masks  and  gargoyle  water-spouts  are 
used  as  architectural  ornaments,  and 
are  not  disagreeable,  so  long  as  their 
features  have  some  symmetry." 

"  Symmetry  is  a  vertical  notion," 
replied  Lionardo,  "  and  corresponds  to 
the  horizontal  motion  we  call  pro- 
portion." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Diana. 

"  Our  idea  of  symmetry  only  extends 
to  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand 
of  a  central  vertical  line,"  answered 
the  artist.  "It  does  not  extend  above 
or  below  a  horizontal  line.  In  the 
latter  direction  we  have  only  a  desire 
for  proportion.  A  church  door,  for 
instance,  having  two  pillars  on  the 
one  side  and  three  on  the  other  would 
shock  us  by  its  lack  of  symmetry ; 
but  a  temple  in  two  stories  may  have 
seven  pillars  below  and  six  or  five 
above — we  do  not  demand  symmetry 
in  that  direction,  though  we  require 
proportion.  A  building  broader  above 
than  below  would  strike  us  as  an 
architectural  monstrosity  on  account 
of  the  evident  lack  of  stability  in  the 
equilibrium.  But  a  pyramid  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  A  pyramid  in  any  other 
position  than  standing  on  its  base 
would  be  offensive  to  our  instincts.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  human  face  and  the 
human  body.  The  symmetry  to  right 
and  left  is  indispensable  :  if  you  pre- 
serve it  you  may  invent  any  monster  to 
be  carved  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The 
result  may  be  terrible,  grotesque,  or 
beautiful;  it  will  never  produce  the 
sensation  evoked  by  incongruity,  it 
will  never  be  half  so  frightful  as  the 
effigy  of  a  monster  with  one  eye  on 
one  side  and  a  smooth  surface  in  its 
place  on  the  other.  You  may  obliterate 
both  the  eyes  without  producing  the 
startling  effects  caused  by  effacing 
only  one  of  them.  The  absence  of 
nose  or  mouth  in  a  drawing  only  makes 
the  face  look  unfinished,  the  lack  of 
an  eye  inspires  horror.  If  you  pre- 
serve symmetry,  you  may  paint  grin- 
ning peasants  to  any  extent  of  variety, 
and  the  painting  of  them  will  be  useful 
as  a  study.  Even  commonplace  heads 
are  good  to  paint,  as  I  said  before, 
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because  you  learn  to  eliminate  gra- 
dually all  that  is  not  beautiful." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  artists  ought  to 
begin  by  studying  the  ugly  ?  "  inquired 
Diana. 

"  They  should  not  begin  by  drawing 
only  academical  noses  and  architectural 
eyebrows,  as  they  generally  do.  They 
ought  to  draw  alternately  beautiful 
and  ugly  faces,  and  above  all  they 
should  draw  from  the  first  faces  having 
a  great  variety  of  expression.  Over- 
study  of  the  academic  often  produces 
distaste  for  the  beautiful." 

"As  a  child  ends  by  hating  the 
collects  and  gospels  which  he  has 
been  forced  to  learn  by  heart  on  Sun- 
day," suggested  the  young  girl.  "  I 
suppose  that  the  same  truth  extends 
to  other  things.  People  who  make  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  themselves  are 
sometimes  more  inclined  to  go  suddenly 
to  an  opposite  extreme  than  people 
who  go  along  without  any  particular 
principle.  When  Karl  Sand  had  mur- 
dered Kotzebue,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  crowd  in  the  street  outside 
the  house  and  solemnly  thanked  God 
for  his  victory,  while  stabbing  himself 
in  the  breast  to  escape  justice.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  be  beheaded  after 
all.  What  an  outrageous  set  of  con- 
tradictions !  And  yet  he  was  theo- 
retically no  more  illogical  that  the 
painter  who  paints  anatomical  mon- 
strosities because  he  is  sick  of  the 
staid  style  of  the  academy." 

"  Savonarola  came  very  near  being 
an  instance  of  the  same  thing," 
answered  the  old  artist.  "  As  for  my 
good  friend  King  Francis,  when  he 
was  tired  of  imitating  Bayard,  he 
imitated  Csesar  Borgia.  He  was  nearly 
as  successful  with  the  one  as  with  the 
other." 

"  Francis  the  First  was  one  of  the 
most  inconsistent  men  who  ever  lived. 
I  do  not  like  him." 

"And  yet  he  meant  to  be  a  good 
man.  He  fancied  himself  always  what 
he  really  was  on  very  rare  occasions. 
But  he  was  inconsistent,  except  in 
his  desire  to  found  an  absolute 
monarchy." 


"  I  suppose  it  is  something  to  a 
king's  credit  if  he  is  consistent  in  one 
thing,"  said  Diana.  "  One  must  not 
expect  too  much." 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
with  all  their  faults  the  Italians  of 
our  age  were  more  consistent  than  the 
foreign  princes  who  attacked  them," 
replied  Lionardo.  "The  most  ap- 
parently inconsistent  of  all  was  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  lived  before  I 
did,  but  of  whom  people  still  talked 
when  I  was  alive.  And  yet  his  incon- 
sistency was  only  apparent,  it  was  not 
real.  He  so  concealed  his  own  inten- 
tions that  people  were  not  able  to 
reconcile  together  the  results  he  pro- 
duced. But  it  was  clear  in  the  end 
that  every  action  of  his  life  had  tended 
to  his  own  aggrandisement.  When  he 
locked  himself  up  in  his  castle,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
assassinated  if  he  stirred  abroad,  no 
one  Suspected  that  it  was  a  mere 
comedy  calculated  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  his  brother  Barnabo,  whom 
he  murdered  at  their  next  meeting. 
There  was  certainly  an  evil  consistency 
at  the  bottom  of  his  most  contradictory 
actions.  But  Francis  was  really  in- 
consistent. He  was  theatrical.  He 
was  easily  moved  to  produce  striking 
effects,  and  very  hard  to  move  to  any- 
thing which  did  not  amuse  him.  He 
won  the  battle  of  Marignano  against 
the  Swiss  by  his  own  heroic  personal 
courage,  and  he  lost  the  battle  of  Pavja 
by  an  unlucky  display  of  vanity — by 
taking  the  advice  of  Bonnivet  against 
that  of  every  one  else,  and  giving  battle 
from  a  disadvantageous  position.  He 
loved  glory  when  it  was  to  be  had  by 
physical  courage  :  he  did  not  care  for 
it  when  its  price  was  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  inclinations.  He  broke  a  very 
solemn  promise  made  to  the  Emperor 
when  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  broke 
it  for  his  own  advantage.  Then,  when 
he  had  the  Emperor  in  his  hands,  he 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  magna- 
nimity, entertained  him  splendidly, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  in  peace." 

"That  was  to  his  credit,  at  all 
events,"  said  Diana.  "  A  smaller  man 
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would  perhaps  have  kept  his  promise 
in  the  first  instance,  but  would  have 
locked  up  Charles  in  the  Bastille  when 
he  had  a  chance." 

"  And  what  would  a  modern  sove- 
reign do  in  the  same  circumstances  1  " 
asked  the  painter. 

"I  suppose  that  if  he  were  defeated 
as  Francis  was  at  Pavia,  his  people 
would  dethrone  him  and  make  a  revo- 
tion.  That  was  what  happened  to 
Napoleon  the  Third." 

"  Would  the  same  thing  happen  if 
a  king  of  England  were  caught  and 
made  prisoner  by  his  enemies  in  these 
times?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Diana. 
"The  English  would  fight  for  their 
king,  I  imagine,  and  perhaps  they 
would  dethrone  him  after  they  had  got 
him  back." 

"That  sounds  inconsistent." 

"  No ;  they  would  be  too  patriotic 
to  allow  their  king  to  remain  a 
prisoner,  that  would  touch  their 
national  pride.  But  as  far  as  their 
relations  with  their  sovereign  were 
concerned,  they  would  be  independent 
enough  to  dethrone  him  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  kingship. 
Patriotism  is  not  loyalty." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHILE  they  were  talking  the  sun 
went  down,  and  all  the  sky  grew  soft 
and  purple  above  them. 

"  Another  day  is  gone,"  said  Diana 
almost  sadly.  "  Let  us  go  home.  You 
will  come  with  me,  will  you  not  1  " 

"  I  will  come  with  you  a  part  of  the 
way,"  answered  the  artist.  "But  I 
will  come  again  this  evening  with  the 
others  of  our  friends.  Why  are  you 
sad?" 

"The  sunset  is  like  the  autumn," 
sighed  the  young  girl.  "  The  saddest 
time  of  the  day,  and  the  saddest  time 
of  all  the  year.  It  must  be  like  dying. 
The  light  will  go  out  some  day,  and 
leave  us  in  a  world  we  do  not  know, 
through  which  we  cannot  find  our 
way." 


"  Were  there  no  other  spring,  nor 
any  other  rising  of  the  sun,  death 
would  be  dreadful  indeed.  But  you 
are  young  to  think  of  such  things." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Diana,  smiling  a 
little.  "  Besides,  if  we  were  logical 
we  should  look  at  things  differently. 
We  ought  to  consider  the  condemned 
criminal,  who  is  told  that  he  is  to  die 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  month  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  as  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
He,  at  least,  knows  exactly  how  long 
he  has  to  live,  whereas  I  may  go  on 
for  sixty  years,  or  die  to-night.  What 
a  lottery !  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  we  must  not  be 
discontented  with  the  beginning. 
There  is  peace  yet  to  come.  All  life 
is  but  a  step  towards  peace.  Some- 
times when  men  live  to  be  very  old, 
peace  begins  for  them  before  they 
have  crossed  the  threshold.  To  others 
it  comes  later,  but  to  all  good  men 
and  women  it  comes  at  last." 

"  How  strange  those  moralities 
sound — when  you  utter  them  !  What 
are  you?  I  see  you  and  talk  with 
you.  I  have  touched  your  hand  and 
heard  your  voice.  I  know  you  as 
I  know  the  others — what  are  you?" 

"  We  do  not  know  what  we  are," 
answered  the  venerable  artist  very 
gravely.  "  We  know  only  that  we  are 
still  ourselves,  and  shall  be  for  ever. 
And  somewhere,  too,  are  all  the  million, 
million  selves  that  have  played  parts 
in  this  little  corner  of  the  universe 
since  the  beginning.  That  is  all  we 
know.  Good-bye — we  shall  meet  again 
this  evening." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Diana,  taking  his 
cold  hand  fearlessly  in  hers,  and  gazing 
for  a  few  seconds  into  his  deep,  liquid 
eyes. 

Lionardo  left  her,  and  she  hastened 
homeward  through  the  deepening  twi- 
light. What  he  had  said  had  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  her, 
the  stronger  for  its  extreme  simplicity. 
She  wondered  whether  it  were  true, 
and  whether,  even  when  her  last  svin 
had  set  and  her  last  breath  had  trem- 
bled upon  the  air  of  a  mortal  world, 
she  should  still  not  know  the  great 
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secret.  In  youth  death  often  seems 
very  near  because  we  fear  it  :  in  old 
age  it  is  nearer  still,  because  men 
desire  peace  when  they  are  weary,  and 
have  little  joy  of  life  when  the  strength 
is  gone  from  them. 

That  evening  at  dinner  there  was 
less  conversation  than  usual.  The 
strange  life  which  the  party  at  the 
Castello  del  Gaudio  had  been  leading 
for  some  time  was  beginning  to  pro- 
duce its  inevitable  effect.  They  all 
grew  silent  and  were  often  pre-occupied 
with  one  common  thought,  wondering 
constantly  what  was  to  happen  next. 
Every  one  wore  a  look  in  which  a 
question  was  expressed  and  an  un- 
certainty, for  they  had  been  trespassing 
in  dreamland  or  shadowland,  which- 
ever be  the  name  given  to  that  misty 
country  by  the  shades  that  dwell 
there. 

"  Why  should  it  not  last  for  ever? " 
exclaimed  Diana  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  I  should  go  mad  if  it  did  !  " 
said  Lady  Brenda.  "  Not  but  that  it 
has  been  most  delightful,  of  course. 
But  it  is  so  weird,  and  altogether — I 
cannot  explain  it  at  all." 

"No,"  answered  Augustus.  "I 
believe  you  cannot,  nor  I  either,  nor 
any  of  us.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  like  it  to  go  on  for  ever.  This 
sort  of  life  makes  one  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  loafing.  Slang  ?  Yes,  you 
must  forgive  me.  Only  dead  men  are 
quite  above  slang." 

"  I  think,"  said  Gwendolen,  "  that 
people  will  find  us  dreadfully  changed 
when  we  go  home.  But  I  would  not 
give  up  all  we  have  had  here  for 
anything  in  the  world." 

No  one  spoke  again  for  some  minutes, 
for  Gwendolen  had  expressed  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  the  others. 
They  would  not  willingly  have  for- 
feited such  memories. 

"  It  may  change  our  way  of  think- 
ing," said  Augustus,  at  last.  "But  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  should  any  of  us 
care  to  think  differently  about  such 
things." 

"  We  should  not  be  ourselves  if  we 
did,"  answered  Gwendolen.  "  I  know 


we  should  not  be  happier.     '  Ourselves  ' 
means  what  we  think  we  are." 

"  Together  with  what  other  people 
think  of  us,"  added  Diana. 

"  When  I  say  '  myself,'  I  mean  what 
I  am,"  put  in  Lady  Brenda.  "  What 
other  people  think  about  me  does  not 
change  me." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Augustus. 
"  But  even  if  it  does  not,  do  you  know 
what  you  are  ? " 

"I  suppose  I  could  describe  myself, 
if  I  tried — and  if  nobody  were  there 
to  hear  the  description,"  answered  his 
mother-in-law. 

"  That  would  only  be  telling  what 
you  think  of  yourself.  You  might  be 
mistaken.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
we  should  know  the  truth  if  we  could 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 
Other  people  will  generally  over-esti- 
mate or  under-value  us.  No  one  can 
know  what  I  am  but  I  myself." 

"  But  even  you  yourself  do  not  quite 
know,"  objected  Diana. 

"Then  nobody  knows.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  1 "  retorted  Lady 
Brenda,  laughing.  "  And  if  nobody 
knows  how  can  any  one  know  that  I 
am  changed  after  talking  to  a  dozen  or 
so  of  intelligent  ghosts  for  a  month, 
more  or  less? " 

"It  has  been  more  like  a  dream 
than  a  reality,"  said  Diana  with  a 
little  sigh.  "  Sometimes  dreams  do 
affect  our  lives  for  a  little  while.  I 
think  it  is  strange  that  we  should 
feel  as  we  do  about  these  spirits,  or 
manifestations,  or  whatever  they  are. 
We  all  feel  their  unreality  when  they 
are  gone,  and  yet  they  are  so  much 
like  living  people  that  they  do  not 
startle  us  when  they  appear." 

"It  is  certainly  very  odd,"  Gwen- 
dolen remarked.  "  And  I  wonder  how 
they  all  chance  to  be  together.  Do 
you  remember  our  first  dinner  here? 
We  each  named  some  one  whom  we 
would  like  to  see,  and  most  of  them 
have  come.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
creation  of  our  brains." 

"  I  was  going  to  propose  a  moonlight 
sail  this  evening,"  said  Augustus. 
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"  What  do  you  all  think  of  it  ?  We  can 
sail  round  the  Galli,  or  the  Isles  of 
the  Sirens — whichever  they  are — and 
if  all  these  ghosts  have  been  the 
creation  of  our  brains,  why  then — " 

"We  might  see  the  Sirens  them- 
selves !  "  exclaimed  Gwendolen. 

"  I  wish  we  could  hear  them," 
answered  Diana. 

"  If  we  do — really,  we  shall  have 
to  send  for  keepers  and  turn  your 
castle  into  a  lunatic  asylum ! "  said 
Lady  Brenda. 

"  I  have  had  everything  got  ready 
for  this  evening,"  replied  Augustus. 
"  We  have  only  to  go  on  board.  The 
sea  is  like  glass,  and  this  queer  breeze 
from  the  rocks  will  carry  us  as  far  as 
we  like  to  go — all  night  if  we  like. 
The  natives  call  it  the  puizza.  The 
other  night  a  boat  was  nearly  cap- 
sized by  it,  though  the  water  was  like 
oil." 

The  party  left  the  room  and  soon 
afterwards  reassembled  on  the  terrace, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
descent  to  the  beach.  They  all  stood 
together  for  a  moment  and  looked  out 
at  the  quiet  sea.  The  moon  was  not 
yet  full,  but  the  light  was  strong 
and  clear,  already  high  and  casting 
few  shadows. 

As  they  went  down  to  the  shore, 
walking  carefully  over  the  rough  path, 
they  began  to  feel  the  cool  air  that 
pours  over  the  edge  of  the  land  in  a 
continuous  stream  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, rushing  over  the  water,  swiftly 
at  first  and  then  more  slowly,  till  it 
floats  out  silently  into  the  night, 
tempering  the  heated  surface  of  the 
calm  southern  sea  with  a  restful  fresh- 
ness. The  yacht  lay  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  beach,  mainsail  and 
topsail  hoisted,  only  waiting  for  her 
passengers  to  slip  her  moorings  from 
the  buoy  and  glide  away  through  the 
silent  moonlight.  She  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  cutter,  winner  of  many 
a  race,  and  famous  for  her  doings  on 
rougher  seas  than  the  Gulf  of  Salerno 
or  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A  neat  gig, 
manned  by  four  men,  was  waiting  by 
a  projecting  rock  that  served  as  a 


landing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  party  was  on  board.  Augustus 
took  the  helm  himself,  and  the  three 
ladies  established  themselves  upon 
chairs  near  him.  The  men  went  for- 
ward, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yacht 
was  moving  swiftly  along  westward 
towards  the  Campanella  and  Capri. 

Presently  there  were  other  forms 
upon  the  white  deck.  One  by  one, 
the  strange  companions  who  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  became  visible,  standing  and 
sitting  in  various  attitudes,  all  grouped 
about  the  four  living  people  at  the 
stern  of  the  yacht. 

"  This  is  the  river  Styx,  and  I 
am  Charon ! "  exclaimed  Augustus. 
"  Whither  shall  I  ferry  you  ?  Are  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  near  ? " 

Then  Augustus  and  his  three  com- 
panions heard  a  sound  that  was  not 
the  rushing  of  the  night  wind  through 
the  rigging,  nor  the  swirl  of  the 
dark  water  under  the  raking  stern. 
It  was  a  deep,  mysterious  breath,  more 
felt  than  heard,  full  of  human  sadness, 
but  without  the  reality  a  sigh  takes 
from  human  suffering.  It  came  from 
the  breasts  of  those  shadowy  beings 
who  had  learned  the  great  secret, 
but  could  not  impart  it  to  the  living 
with  whom  they  lingered.  There  was 
an  infinite  pathos  in  the  expression  of 
it  that  deeply  moved  those  who  heard 
it.  It  floated  away  into  the  night  and 
was  lost  in  the  breeze,  like  a  last 
farewell  that  echoes  and  is  gone, 
while  the  responsive  heartstrings  still 
quiver  and  repeat  the  bitter  music 
roused  by  that  dear  voice. 

"The  Isles  of  the  Blessed!"  said 
Heine  at  last.  "  No,  they  are  not 
near.  Your  ship  cannot  sail  to 
them." 

"I  wish  we  could  all  sail  there 
together,"  said  Diana.  "  It  would  be 
so  simple." 

"Who  knows?"  returned  the  poet, 
who  was  standing  beside  her.  "  Only 
what  we  know  is  simple." 

"  And  we  know  nothing,"  answered 
the  young  girl  sadly.  "I  do  not 
know  certainly  that  you  are  not  one 
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of  my  dreams.  When  I  touch  your 
hand  and  find  it  cold,  I  may  be 
asleep  on  the  terrace  at  the  castle, 
and  my  fingers  may  have  fallen  upon 
the  marble  balustrade,  or  against  a 
glass  of  cold  water." 

"  Of  course.  And  for  all  I  know  I 
may  be  alive  still,  dreaming  that  I  am 
dead." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Diana 
quickly,  "  for  I  have  read  of  your 
death." 

"  You  may  have  read  it  in  your 
dream,  or  I  may  be  dreaming  that  you 
have  dreamt  it.  But  it  has  been  a 
very  long  dream  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "  I 
will  not  permit  you  to  consider  me  a 
mere  morsel  of  your  dreams.  The 
unconscious  ratiocination  of  your  brain 
cannot  have  the  power  to  call  into 
existence  the  personality,  and  the 
sequences  of  memory  and  thought,  by 
which  I  know  myself  to  be  an  indivi- 
dual being.  If  it  could,  sir,  I  should 
talk  like  you." 

"  But  I  know  something  of  your 
works  and  I  could  very  well  imagine 
how  you  would  talk.  Nothing  proves 
to  me  that  you  are  not  my  dream. 
Nothing  can  prove  to  our  living 
friends  here  that  we  are  not  their 
dreams,  especially  if  we  should  chance 
to  send  them  to  sleep,  so  that  on 
waking  they  should  find  us  gone." 

"  Ay,  the  waking,  sir,  the  waking  !  " 
repeated  Johnson,  shaking  his  head 
violently  from  side  to  side ;  and  again 
that  melancholy  sigh  trembled  on  the 
air,  and  then  died  away  in  the  sound 
of  the  breeze. 

"  Why  are  you  all  so  sad  to-night  ? " 
asked  Lady  Brenda,  who  hated  any- 
thing approaching  to  melancholy. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  we  have  reason 
for  sadness,"  answered  Francis,  at 
last.  "When  you  speak  of  such 
things,  I  wish  I  were  Bayard.  Un- 
fortunately— "  he  stopped  short. 

"  You  never  could  have  been,"  said 
the  lady  with  a  smile.  "  Perhaps  you 
would  not  if  you  could,  or  it  may  be 
that  you  could  not  if  you  had  had 
the  will." 


"  I  do  not  know  why  your  Majesty 
should  wish  to  exchange  with  me."  It 
was  Bayard  who  spoke. 

"A  man  would  sacrifice  much  to 
leave  behind  him  such  a  name  as 
yours,"  said  Augustus  :  "  the  name  of 
a  man  without  fear  and  without 
reproach." 

"  Reproach  had  a  different  meaning 
in  my  time,"  replied  the  Knight 
calmly.  "  I  was  no  saint.  I  should 
perhaps  scarcely  pass  muster  in  your 
modern  society.  I  went  through  life 
with  one  idea,  or  motto." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Gwen- 
dolen quickly. 

"  Always  do   what  you  are  afraid 
of  doing — it  is  a  good  motto,  I  think." 
"Yes,  provided  it  is  not  a  wrong 
thing." 

"  The  thing  one  fears  to  do  is 
seldom  bad,"  answered  Bayard.  "  Fear 
is  the  devil's  barrier  between  man  and 
good  deeds." 

"  What  a  part  in  your  life  of  to-day 
is  played  by  those  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  !  "  exclaimed  Caesar,  suddenly 
joining  in  the  conversation.  "  When  I 
lived  the  question  was,  whether  an 
act  was  legal  or  illegal.  No  man's 
conscience  asked  more  than  that." 

"  What  did  Horace  mean,  then,  by 
his  integer  vitce  ?  "  asked  Augustus. 

"An  honest  man,"  replied  Csesar. 
"  That  is,  a  man  who  lived  according 
to  the  laws.  He  adds  scelerisque  pwus, 
innocent  of  crime.  The  conjunction  of 
epithets  explains  everything.  If  one 
of  your  contemporaries  spoke  of  you 
as  an  honest  man,  he  would  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that  you 
were  innocent  of  crime.  The  one 
term  is  now  supposed  to  contain  the 
other." 

"  But  you  had  also  the  religious 
idea.  Fas  and  nefas  expressed  it,  as  an 
equivalent  to  our  right  and  wrong." 

"  Our  religion,  or  our  fifty  religions, 
had  very  little  hold  upon  anybody  in 
the  higher  classes.  Fas  came  to  mean, 
generally,  what  you  would  call  un- 
written law ;  that  is,  it  meant  the 
verdict  of  educated  public  opinion, 
and  included  every  kind  of  superstition 
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as  well  as  every  idea  of  social  pro- 
priety. But  what  does  it  matter  how 
we  thought?  Thoughts  may  go  on 
and  change,  but  the  end  of  life  is  the 
end  of  action,  and  inaction  is  torment." 

The  calm  intonations  of  his  voice 
trembled  a  little  as  he  spoke  the  last 
words,  and  he  turned  his  face  away 
from  the  moonlight. 

"  And  must  inaction  last  for  ever  ? " 
asked  Gwendolen,  softly. 

"  For  ever,  perhaps.  Perhaps  only 
until  to-morrow's  dawn.  Who  knows  ? 
Not  we,  who  walk  between  three 
worlds  —  shadows,  and  less  than 
shadows,  memories,  and  yet  more  than 
memories.  Nor  can  you  know,  you 
who  live,  and  can  still  find  something 
to  do  that  has  not  yet  been  done." 

"  But  where  are  the  rest  ? "  asked 
Diana  after  a  pause.  "  Where  are  the 
shadows  of  old  time,  and  the  shadows 
of  yesterday  ]  Where  is  Achilles  ? 
Where  are  the  Sirens  ?  Where  is  the 
king  who  died  last  year,  the  beggar 
who  died  last  night  ?  " 

"  With  yesterday,  as  we  are — you 
only  are  with  to-day,  and  the  world 
may  never  see  to-morrow." 

"  But  that  yesterday — what  is  it  ? 
Where  is  it?" 

"  It  is  not.  It  has  no  reality,  though 
it  was  once  real.  It  is  a  memory  with 
those  who  knew  it.  For  those  who 
knew  it  not,  it  is  nothing,  no  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  that 
lingered  a  moment  on  the  hill-side 
to-day." 

"  As  for  the  Sirens,  their  music  is 
as  sweet  as  ever,"  said  Chopin,  gazing 
through  the  dreamy  moonlight  at  the 
islets,  now  far  astern  of  the  yacht  but 
still  clearly  visible. 

"If  we  could  only  hear  them!" 
sighed  Gwendolen.  Then  she  laughed 
at  the  idea. 

"  Why  not  1  It  is  just  such  a  night 
as  they  love." 

"  If  anything  could  make  the  night 
more  beautiful  it  would  be  music," 
said  Lady  Brenda.  "  But  I  am  afraid 
you  are  quite,  quite  mad,  Gwendolen. 
Of  course  the  Sirens  never  really 
existed." 


"  Then  why  did  people  write  so  much 
about  them  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  said  Doctor  Johnson, 
"  that  which  is  beautiful  has  a  per- 
manent existence,  but  those  things 
which  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  beauty  are  destined  to  perish 
and  decay.  Those  who  seek  to  re- 
suscitate, by  the  active  exertion  of 
their  imaginations,  the  noble  and  ele- 
vating thoughts  of  forgotten  ages,  will 
certainly  obtain  success  in  a  measure 
proportional  to  their  ability  and  in- 
dustry ;  but  such  persons  as  lack  the 
originality  necessary  to  conceive  great 
works,  the  application  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  their  execution,  and  the 
faith  in  beauty,  through  which  alone 
the  poetic  inspiration  can  be  conveyed, 
are  by  nature  unable  either  to  re- 
vivificate  the  glories  of  the  past,  or 
to  contribute  anything  new  to  that 
assemblage  of  eminently  excellent 
things  with  which  mankind  are  already 
acquainted." 

"But  where  there  is  the  faith 
alone,  there  is  always  the  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  beautiful,"  suggested 
Gwendolen. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  you  have  it 
there  !  "  answered  the  Doctor.  "  The 
faith  is  the  thing." 

"Then  we  might  hear  the  Sirens 
after  all.  If  they  were  bad  and  cruel, 
their  songs  were  divine.  We  might 
hear  the  song,  even  if  we  could  not 
see  the  women." 

"I  will  go  about  when  we  are 
abreast  of  the  cape,  my  dear,"  said 
Augustus.  "  This  breeze  will  end  there, 
and  in  coming  back  we  will  run  under 
the  islands." 

"  Oh,  do  !  "  cried  the  two  younger 
ladies  in  a  breath. 

"  It  would  be  worth  while  to  hear 
the  Sirens  and  live  to  tell  of  it,"  said 
Heine.  "  How  often  I  longed  to  listen 
to  the  Nixies  and  Watersprites  !  I  was 
always  sure  that  they  lived  somewhere 
in  the  green  depths." 

"But  of  course  it  is  quite  im- 
possible," said  Lady  Brenda,.  who  was 
still  incredulous. 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  answered 
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the  earnest  voice  of  Pascal.  He  was 
sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  rest, 
apparently  lost  in  a  reverie,  a  look 
of  wonderful  peace  upon  his  face. 

"  Really,"  returned  Lady  Brenda. 
"  I  always  thought  everybody  knew 
that  a  great  many  things  are  altogether 
out  of  the  question." 

"  Unusual  things  seem  impossible 
until  they  happen,"  answered  the  man 
of  learning.  "  What  could  seem  more 
impossible  to  a  human  mind  than  the 
creation  of  this  world  ?  What  more 
impossible  than  its  destruction  ?  " 

"  That  is  true.  But  we  have  grown 
used  to  the  world  as  we  see  it  and 
know  it.  There  are  changes  imagin- 
able in  the  world  which  look  far  less 
probable  than  the  final  catastrophe — 
the  last  day,  as  people  call  it." 

"  There  are  things  beyond  this  earth 
which  none  of  you  can  ever  imagine, 
and  yet  they  have  a  very  real 
existence." 

"The  creations  of  the  mind  are  as 
real  as  the  manifestations  of  matter," 
said  Lionardo. 

"Yes,"  assented  Lady  Brenda, 
"  because  they  can  be  printed  in 
books,  painted  on  canvas,  or  carved 
in  stone.  Then  they  become  real 
things." 

"Pardon  me.  That  is  not  what 
makes  them  real.  Many  great  books 
were  handed  down  for  centuries  before 
even  writing  was  invented,  and  they 
had  a  tremendous  influence  over  the 
human  race." 

"  But  words  are  almost  things  after 
all,  and  if  one  learns  them  by  heart 
they  are  just  like  books." 

"What  are  words?"  asked  the 
artist.  "  They  are  symbols  of  thought. 
Letters  only  represent  words  by  con- 
vention, and  are  symbols  of  symbols. 
The  reality  lies  in  the  ideas  which  all 
these  symbols  call  up  to  countless 
generations  of  men  who  hear  the 
words  or  see  the  letters.  The  idea  is 
then  the  reality,  and  the  material  part 
of  a  picture  or  a  book  is  the  vehicle, 
not  affecting  the  idea  but  communi- 
cating it  more  or  less  correctly  and 
completely  to  men." 


"  But  if  a  picture  is  not  a  thing — I 
grant  you  the  matter  of  the  book — 
where  does  the  painter's  merit  lie? " 

"  In  knowing  how  to  convey  to  you 
what  he  sees,  just  as  the  poet's  skill 
consists  in  making  his  thoughts  pass 
through  your  brain.  The  poet's  ideas 
live  longer  because  the  symbols  which 
convey  them  can  be  reproduced  and 
are  used  by  everybody.  The  artist's 
symbols  are  his  own,  and  no  one  else 
can  use  them  in  the  same  way  to 
express  the  same  idea." 

"  We  were  talking  about  the  Sirens," 
remarked  Heine  suddenly.  "If  we 
could  only  find  their  symbols,  as  you 
call  them " 

"  Music  is  not  a  symbol.  It  is  an 
ever  living  reality,"  said  Chopin.  "  It 
is  a  reality  that  makes  itself  felt 
without  being  always  defined." 

"Your  music  is  your  thought," 
replied  Lionardo.  "  You  gave  it  shape 
by  your  skill,  and  thus  transmitted  it 
to  others.  Therefore  it  is  the  symbol 
of  your  ideas." 

"The  expression,  not  the  symbol. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two." 

"  The  symbol  is  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing," argued  the  artist.  "  A 
sequence  of  symbols  constitutes  a  whole 
expression." 

"  Not  in  music.  The  written  notes 
are  the  symbols.  The  strain  of  living 
music  is  the  expression.  Otherwise 
you  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  I 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  looking 
over  a  page  of  music,  because  I  know 
how  it  would  sound,  as  I  get  from 
actually  hearing  the  same  music 
performed." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Lionardo 
thoughtfully.  "  Is  music  after  all 
the  greatest  of  the  arts?  Perhaps 
it  is." 

"  No,"  answered  Chopin.  "  As  great 
as  the  rest,  but  not  greater.  But  it 
is  more  real,  because  in  music  the  ex- 
pression is  inseparable  from  the  idea. 
You  cannot  imagine  a  prose  translation 
of  music.  And  yet  there  are  prose 
translations  of  poems,  which  are  still 
capable  of  moving  the  heart ;  and  there 
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are  copies  and  drawings  of  pictures  and 
statues,  which  still  give  some  part 
of  the  pleasure  a  man  would  feel  in 
seeing  the  original.  You  either  hear 
music,  or  you  do  not  hear  it.  There 
is  no  compromise  for  the  uninitiated, 
like  a  translation,  nor  any  substitute 
for  those  who  cannot  enjoy  it  directly, 
such  as  copies  or  drawings." 

"  Music  is  like  action,"  said  Caesar. 
"  What  is  the  description  of  a  great 
deed,  compared  with  the  deed  itself? 
What  is  an  action  that  is  only  thought 
of  and  never  performed  ?  Nothing, 
unless  it  furnish  a  little  matter  for 
speculation,  and  inquiring  into  its 
possibility." 

"  And  love,"  suggested  the  Xing, 
"  what  is  it,  until  a  man  feels  it  ?  It 
is  like  music  that  has  never  been 
sung." 

"  Music  is  love,  and  hate,  and  peace, 
and  war,  and  all  great  passions  and 
great  deeds,"  replied  Chopin.  "  It  is 
the  only  art  which  can  express  every- 
thing that  is  infinitely  noble  and 
grand,  and  yet  which  need  never  define 
anything." 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  music  sug- 
gests that  which  cannot  be  expressed, 
nor  defined  either,  by  any  art  with 
which  man  is  now  acquainted.  Never- 
theless, it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  those  pleasing  aspirations,  which 
harmony  is  so  eminently  capable  of 
inspiring  in  the  human  heart,  are  only 
awakened  in  certain  hearers  whose 
organization  is  especially  fitted  to 
receive  a  musical  impression.  To  my 
mind,  sir,  music  is  not  even  a  cheerful 
noise  ;  but  I  once  heard  certain  solemn 
music  played  on  French  horns  at 
Rochester,  and  the  impression  made 
upon  me  was  of  a  melancholy  kind." 

"  If  you  were  affected  by  the  sound 
of  a  French  horn,"  remarked  Heine, 
"it  is  impossible  to  say  what  you 
might  feel  if  you  heard  a  Siren." 

"We  shall  see,  sir,"  replied  the 
Doctor  curtly. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Gwendolen.  "  Do 
you  not  think  we  could  go  about  now  ?  " 
she  asked,  turning  to  Augustus. 

"Yes, "he  answered.      "It  will  be 


safer,  too.      There  is  something  brew- 
ing down  there  in  the  south-east." 

He  whistled  to  the  men  forward  to 
mind  the  jibs,  and  he  put  the  helm 
down.  A  man  came  aft  immediately 
to  manage  the  sheet,  as  the  cutter's 
head  came  up  to  the  wind.  Augustus 
expected  to  see  him  start  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  strange  guests. 
Then  glancing  around  he  saw  that  they 
had  disappeared. 

"  Let  her  go  a  little  free  of  the 
wind,"  said  Heine's  voice,  as  the  breeze 
caught  the  sail  and  the  vessel  went 
over  on  to  the  port  tack.  The  sailor 
instinctively  obeyed  the  order,  allow- 
ing a  few  feet  more  of  the  sheet  to 
run  through  the  blocks,  but  he  turned 
his  head  sharply  round,  and  stared  at 
Augustus. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  did  you  give 
that  order  1 "  he  asked,  in  queer 
tones. 

"  No — well — it's  all  right,  Jameson. 
You  can  make  fast.  And  keep  your 
eye  on  that  stuff  down  there,"  added 
Augustus,  pointing  to  the  clouds  that 
were  piling  up  over  the  Calabrian 
hills. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
somewhat  reassured.  He  went  for- 
ward again,  and  as  he  disappeared,  the 
figures  of  the  dead  men  became  once 
more  clearly  visible  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"  You  nearly  frightened  the  fellow 
out  of  his  wits,"  said  Augustus  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  thought  that  when  you 
had  disappeared  you  were  gone  alto- 
gether, and  would  not  have  made 
yourself  heard." 

"We  are  never  gone,"  replied  the 
poet.  "  But  the  power  of  your  currents 
is  diminishing.  You  yourself  will  soon 
no  longer  see  us,  nor  hear  us.  I 
wonder  that  my  voice  could  still  reach 
that  man  who  is  not  in  the  same  chain 
as  you." 

"  Are  you  really  going  1  So  soon  ?  " 
asked  Diana,  in  sorrowful  surprise. 

"  Very  soon — too  soon,"  answered 
Heine  sadly  ;  and  again  that  deep  and 
melancholy  sigh  swelled,  hovered  on 
the  breeze,  and  floated  away  over  the 
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rippling  water,  as  though  it  were  itself 
a  spirit  burdened  with  grief,  that 
sought  rest  and  found  not  where  to 
lay  its  head. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  silence. 
As  the  yacht  ran  further  from  the 
land  the  night-wind  lost  its  strength, 
and  the  vessel  moved  slowly  in  her 
course.  Almost  unconsciously  Augus- 
tus steered  for  the  three  sister  islets. 
The  moon's  rays  caught  the  uneven 
surfaces  of  the  rocks  and  made  them 
stand  out  of  the  white  distance. 
Though  the  cutter  seemed  to  be 
hardly  moving,  the  islands  came 
nearer  and  nearer  and  gradually 
grew  more  distinct.  At  last  the 
sails  hung  idly  down,  flat  and  un- 
stirred by  any  breath.  The  shore  was 
now  not  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
the  yacht  had  scarcely  any  way  on 
her.  At  less  than  twenty  yards  from 
the  beach  she  stopped,  and  lay  motion- 
less in  the  perfect  calm. 

The  shore  was  low  and  flat,  covered 
with  dark  wet  sand  in  which  the  moon- 
light found  tiny  points  of  reflection 
that  glistened  like  diamonds.  In  the 
background,  and  at  both  ends,  the 
rocks  rose  up  in  weird  irregular 
shapes,  full  of  deep  black  shadows. 
A  little  way  down  the  beach  a  row  of 
jagged  timbers  stuck  out  of  the  sand, 
—  all  that  remained  of  some  poor 
fishing-vessel  wrecked  long  ago. 

But  as  the  eyes  of  all  on  board 
gazed  at  the  quiet  scene,  three 
figures  grew  up  out  of  the  misty 
moonlight.  Three  white  women  sat 
grouped  together  on  a  projecting 
boulder,  three  women  wonderfully 
fair,  and  each  so  like  the  other,  that 
their  faces  were  as  one  face  seen  from 
three  different  aspects.  Their  hair, 
golden  even  in  the  moonlight,  seemed 
wet  with  the  sea- water,  and  their  lips 
were  red  with  life.  As  they  looked 
out  seaward  their  deep  eyes  gleamed 
like  a  constellation  of  soft  southern 
stars.  One  of  them  held  in  her  hands 
a  coral  pipe  with  two  stems,  another 
a  tiny  lyre  made  from  a  conch  shell, 
and  the  third  clasped  her  ivory  fingers 
together  and  sat  between  the  others, 


her  lips  just  parted  as  though  her 
song  were  trembling  to  come  forth. 

"  The  Sirens !  "  said  Gwendolen 
under  her  breath.  But  no  one  else 
spoke,  and  all  was  still. 

And  so,  as  the  white  winged  vessel 
lay  motionless  in  the  enchanted  moon- 
light, those  three  pale  faces  were  turned 
upwards,  and  from  the  mysterious  lips 
there  issued  a  wild  and  changing  har- 
mony, and  words  of  a  half-forgotten 
speech,  which  by  some  strange  magic 
were  yet  wholly  understood  by  those 
who  heard. 

"  The  moonlight  bathes  the  sea, 

And  the  ripples  wash  the  sand  : 
The  song  of  our  hearts  goes  free 

Down  the  shelving  silver  strand. 
Neither  goddesses  are  we,  nor  women, 

Nor  angels,  nor  spirits  of  death  : 
We  are  maidens  of  evil  omen, 
And  we  breathe  the  sea  spray  for  our 
breath. 

"  The  gods  love  us  not  in  heaven, 

The  souls  of  drowned  men  in  hell 
Curse  us,  from  morn  till  even, 

For  the  songs  we  sing  so  well. 
We  are  neither  alive  nor  dead, 

We  know  not  of  death  nor  of  life, 
But  the  life  of  man  is  our  bread, 

And  the  tears  of  widowed  wife. 

When  the  Mother  of  all,  before  the  light, 
Laboured  to  bring  forth  gods  to  Chaos, 
Wrapped  in  the  pall  of  ancient  night, 

No  mother  had  we  in  her  bosom  to  lay  us, 

To  dandle  and  fondle,  caress  us  and  nurse  us, 

For  we  sprang  out  of  moonlight  and  soft 

sea  mist, 
And  we  sing  that  the  sailors  may  love  us  and 

curse  us, 

And  die  in  the  song  of  the  lips  they  have 
kissed. 

"  In  the  thick  darkness  the  ages  moaned 

When  the  Mother  travailed,  the  shapeless 

god, 
The  awful  father  Chaos,  groaned, 

Shaking  the  vaults  of  space  as  he  trod. 
Then  the  Mother  laid  hold  on  the  pillars  of 

night 

And  bowed  herself  and  shrieked  aloud, 
Till  the  firmament  rocked  beneath  her  might 
And  split,  and  was  rent  into  streamers  of 

cloud. 
The  broad  black  waste  of  space  was  torn, 

The  arch  of  heaven  was  burst  to  the  day, 
The  sun  leapt  up,  and  the  gods  were  born, 
And  Chaos  the  father  passed  away. 

"  But  gods  and  men  have  bodies  and  souls, 
And  they  live  and  they  know  that  their 
lives  are  sweet, 
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While  the  dear  sun  shines  and  the  blue  tide 

rolls, 

While  the  heart  is  full  and  the  pulses  beat. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  flocks  on  the 

mountain, 
The  bright-winged  birds  and  the  fish  in 

the  deep, 

All  drink  of  the  water  of  life's  clear  foun- 
tain— 
All  die  at  the  last  and  are  lost  in  sleep." 

And  now  the  clouds,  that  had 
hidden  the  moon  for  a  few  moments, 
disappeared,  and  showed  her  far  down 
upon  the  western  horizon.  Her  beams 
fell  full  upon  the  white,  super- 
natural beauty  of  the  sisters'  faces. 
Suddenly  their  song  changed,  and  twin- 
ing their  smooth  arms  about  one 
another's  necks  they  moved  slowly 
forward  till  they  stood' on  the  edge  of 
the  sand,  so  that  the  gently  rippling 
water  washed  their  gleaming  feet. 
And  thus  again  they  sang. 

' '  Hail,  summer's  moon,  pale  with  soft  deathly 

love  ! 

The  silent  stars,  thy  messengers  and  slaves, 
Thy  faithful  linkmen  in  the  roads  above, 
Show  thee  the  paths  that  lead  o'er  dead 

men's  graves  : 
O'er  the  great  grave  of  all,  through  which 

they  drove 
Their  raking  craft,  mid  storms  and  lashing 

waves, 

Hither,  whence  dying  gales  on  languid  wing 
Waft  seaward  through  the  night  the  song 
we  sing. 

"  Come,  weary  mariners  !     Come,  tired  souls, 

Faint  with  the  watch  and  labour  of  the  sea, 

With  tugging  at  the  oar  where  mad  surf  rolls, 

With  staring  for  the  light  upon  the  lee, 
Worn  out  with  waking  when  the  watch-bell 

tolls- 
Here  is  the  land  you  seek  !     Rest  and  be 

free  ! 
Slack  sheet  and  halyard,  furl  and  stow  your 

sails, 

Smooth  gleams  the  harbour,  and  the  storm- 
wind  fails. 

' '  Long  have  you  toiled  upon  the  hard  oak-seat, 
Your  limbs  are  stiff  and  aching  with  the 

blast, 
Your  hands  are  cramped  with  grasping  the 

wet  sheet, 
Your  eyes  are  dim  with  watching  from  the 

mast 

For  some  faint  light  amidst  the  driving  sleet ! 
Now  sinks  the  storm,  now  is  the  tempest 

past, 

Run  the  long  ship  securely  on  the  sand, 
Stretch  your  strong  limbs  and  leap  upon 
the  land ! 


"  The  moon  is  low,  the  heavy  hours  that  toiled 

So  slow  about  the  dial  of  the  night, 
When  wave  yawned  back  from  wave,  and 

hissed  and  boiled, 

Bathe  now  their  crystal  coronets  in  light. 

Poseidon's  trooping  monsters  now  have  coiled 

Their  slimy  length  to  sleep,  far  out  of 

sight. 
To  distant  depths  subsides  the  storm-god's 

roar, 
And  tuneful  ripples  tinkle  on  the  shore. 

' '  Think  not,  as  o'er  the  swinging  ash  you  bend, 
These  rocks  too  rough,  or  this  wet  strand 

too  cold  ! 
Dread  not  the  reef,  as  with  long  sweep  you 

send 
Your  ship  abeach  !     Nor  keel,  nor  laden 

hold 

Shall  grate  upon  one  sea-shell  to  offend 
The  smooth  long  planks  :  the  deep,  sweet 

sand  shall  fold 

Your  tired  bark  as  in  a  sea-bird's  nest, 
And  on  our  velvet  shore  your  limbs  shall 
rest. 

"  Waste  not  your  looks  on  shadows,  in  our 

faces 
Read  the  sweet  signs  and  oaths  of  woman's 

love  ! 

Read,  that  these  hearts  are  yours,  these  sea- 
born graces, — 
These  lips  of  ours  that  kissed  the  gods 

above — 
This  golden  hair,  tangled  in  misty  laces 

Fine  as  the  Lydian  web  Arachne  wove — 
All    yours  !    Love's  kisses  and  entrancing 

powers, 

Yours !  and,  in  being  yours,  we  make  you 
ours !  " 

The  moon  already  touched  the  low 
sea-line,  and  the  great  shadow  of  the 
yacht's  sails  fell  upon  the  darkening 
shore.  Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  in 
the  water,  and  the  long,  dark  shape  of 
a  strangely  fashioned  vessel,  dim  and 
indistinct  amid  the  half-light,  loomed 
up  from  the  water,  gliding  swiftly  and 
making  noiseless  circles  in  the  sea,  as 
though  propelled  by  an  unseen  power. 
Augustus  felt  an  icy  chill  run  through 
his  frame.  A  cool  breeze  began  to 
fill  the  sails  of  the  cutter,  and  carried 
her  slowly  away  from  the  island. 
Chard  grasped  the  helm  mechanically, 
gazing  back  at  the  faces  of  the  Siren 
sisters,  and  at  the  moving  shadow  of 
the  ship,  straining  his  ears  to  catch 
the  last  words  of  their  song.  Once 
more  their  voices  rose,  full  of  a  fateful, 
passionate  temptation,  mingled  with  a 
fierce  and  horrible  joy. 
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"  The   dark    ship  looms  in    the    brightness 

above  us, 

The  long  keel  grates  on  the  deadly  strand, 
The  strong  white  bodies  of  men  that  would 

love  us 

Leap  from  the  bow  to  the  soft  wet  sand  ! 
Our  arms  go  round  them,   our  cold  lips 

wound  them, 

Our  sweet  song  lulls  them  to  rest  and  sleep. 
With  our  breath,  and  the  mist  of  our  breath, 

we  have  drowned  them, 
Just  as  the  moon  sinks  into  the  deep. 

"  We  have  silver  lips,  and  hearts  of  lead, 
To  kiss  and  caress  till  the  sailor  is  dead, 
To  soothe  him  and  breathe  on  his  curly  head, 
To  drain  his  blood  till  his  soul  is  sped, 
To  blow  the  sea-foam  o'er  the  dead  man's  bed, 
When  the  stars  are  dark  and  the  moon  is  fled 
From  the  deep  sea." 


The  wild  strains  died  away  like  a 
dirge  on  the  cool  air  as  the  yacht  ran 
swiftly  forward.  The  moon  was  gone, 
but  another  light  was  on  the  water. 
The  east  was  already  blushing,  and 
the  fair  Dawn  Maiden  scattered  her 
rose  leaves  along  the  path  of  the  coming 
sun. 

In  their  deep  chairs,  Lady  Brenda, 
Gwendolen,  and  Diana  sat  motionless 
and  pale,  while  Augustus,  paler  even 
than  they,  stood  upright  and  held  the 
helm.  But  the  shades  of  the  dead 
men  were  gone,  and  the  living  were 
alone  together  in  the  cool  peace  of  the 
stealing  twilight. 


THE    END. 


NOTE. 

"An  Idyl  of  Ischia,"  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  should  have  been  specified 
as  a  translation  from  the  Danish  of  Herre  Vilhelm  Bergsoe. 
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